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SnEN  fosterer  of  Freedom !  stooping  dowm 
So  grandly  o'er  the  summit  of  thy  moantains! 

Bat  crimson  spots  are  on  thy  radiant  crown, 
And  their  dark  shadow  stains  thy  silvery  foxmtains. 

Not  Bach  wert  thoa  described  in  early  pages, 

Thy  dove-wing  sonny  with  the  Golden  Ages. 

Wash,  and  be  clean ;  then  soar,  sublime,  aloft, 

StiU  wooing  back  the  dove-heart,  warm  and  soft — 

StOl  looking  ontword  from  thy  forest  bower, 

With  all  the  Eagle's  majesty  and  power— 

BtQl  stretching  upward,  with  a  straining  pinion. 

Unto  an  angel's  glory  and  dominion  I 

Be  thy  bright  plnmage  over  Earth  onAirled  I 

Fold  thy  protecting  wings  aronnd  the  world ! 
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I  ]^YB  always  held  it  as  an  axiom  in  Literature  that 
it  is  bad  taste,  as  well  as  bad  judgment,  in  an  author 
to  apologize  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  work  which 
he  offers  to  the  public ;  inasmuch,  as  being  sensible  of 
soch  deficiency,  he  should  set  himself  to  perfect  and 
complete  it.  But  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it 
becomes  proper  and  necessary  to  introduce  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule ;  and  if  ever  there  was  such  a  case,  it  is 
certainly  to  be  found  in  the  present  instance. 

The  dark  and  fearful  crisis,  into  which,  as  a  Kation, 
we  are  now  opening,  startles  us  out  of  aU  ceremony,  and 
demands  cogent  thought,  with  prompt  and  earnest  ac- 
tion; and  whatever  may  best  promote  these  should  be 
boldly  carried  forward.  The  letters,  which  compose  this 
volume,  were  written  only  for  that  Brother's  eye,  to 
whom  they  flowed  out  freely  as  common  speech.  Li  a 
very  early  part  of  the  correspondence  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Author,  and 
through  him  with  the  ancient  and  beautiful  language  of 
his  people.  As  a  student  of  antique  literature,  I  appUed 
myself  to  a  systematic  study  of  it ;  and  in  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  that  bosom  firiendfihip,  which  soon  grew  up  be- 
tween BB,  I  was.  permitted  to  use  these  Letters,  as  exer- 
cises— to  read  and  translate  them — a  privilege  which  the 
want  of  printed  books  rendered  invaluable^ 

On  reading  the  Letters  over,  I  find  my  first  impres- 
sions more  than  confirmed.  The  clear  thought  and  the 
pure  language,  bj  which  the  great  leading  Jdea  is  al- 
ways carried  forward,  have  a  direct  application  to  the 
contested  principles  of  Freedom  and  Eight,  which  are 
now  fermenting  in  our  midst.  That  these  large  doctrines 
of  Human  lUghts  and  Human  Obligations — these  grand 
views  of  the  power  and  destiny  of  Man — are  what  we 
now  most  especially  need,  will  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  their  present  appearance.  • 

Since  obtaining  permission  to  publish  them,  I  have  lost 
no  time  in  confirming  to  my  countrymen  the  rich  largess, 
which  has  thus  fallen  into  my  hands.  In  justice  I  should 
say,  that,  as  the  character  of  the  language  is  .highly 
idiomatic,  and  that  of  the  author  also  tends  to  a  strong 
individuality,  it  became  a  difficult  task  always  to  pre- 
serve in  the  translation  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nal. But  if  they  fail  in  the  outside  garment  of  expres- 
sion, to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Writer,  they  are 
always  true.  To  this  I  can  testify  from  intimate  personal 
knowledge ;  for  the  leading  points  of  these  Letters  were 
continual  subjects  of  speech,  and  the  great  burden  of 
that  life,  which,  more  than  any  other  life  I  ever  knew,  is 
one  long  aspiration  toward  that  perfect  Ideal  of  Freedom 
that  takes  hold  of  the  highest. 

The  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  Author  will  hardly 
require  explanation;  and  yet  it  may  be  well  to  say, 
that,  in  some  respects,  his  sight  is  too  deep  for  common 
use.    He  often  misunderstands  outside  facts,  but  great 
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principles  never.  With  a  quick  and  true  inBight,  he  has 
also  a  .wide  range  of  thought;  and  through  the  heroism 
of  a  great  soul,  often  tinexpectedl j  beams  forth  the  sun- 
plicitjr  and  ^jentleness  of  a  little  chjild ;  hut  these  very 
traits  give  a  smoother  edge  and  a  keener  point  to  his  nn- 
conscionB  satire. 

A  word  should  be  said  here  of  this  volume,  as  a  work 
of  Art.  It  certainlj  wants  dramatic  variety ;  though  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  deficient  in  dramatic  power.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  two-fold.  In  his  descriptions,  as  in  his 
intercourse  with  others,  the  Author  seizes  tenaciously 
the  strong  points  of  character,  whether  in  direct  sympar 
thy  with,  or  in  direct  antagonism  to  his  own,  while  the 
intermediate  shades  of  common-place  traits  or  persons, 
seem  to  glance  off  without  Tnaking  any  impression. 
Hence  his  portraitures  are  not  so  over-drawn,  or  un- 
naturally colored,  as  might  at  first  appear.  Bos  own 
strong  and  bold  individuality  is  not  only  so  constituted 
as  to  receive  like  impressions,  but  his  highly  active  and 
positive  power  actually  challenges  and  calls  them  out 

He  has,  so  to  speak,  large  eyes ;  and  if  they  see  large 
things,  it  is  because  that  is  their  true  office  and  function ; 
nor  could  he  contract  them  to  the  narrow  orbit  of  other 
people's  vision.  He  has  less  the  character  of  extrava- 
gance as  an  Oriental,  than  of  enthusiasm  as  a  man.  He 
does  not  exaggerate  so  much  as  he  develops  the  strong 
lights  and  shadows  in  which  his  thoughts  seem  naturaUy 
to  clothe  themselves. 

To  these  tendencies  are  owing  all  his  frequent  repetitions 
—especially  in  the  praises  which  he  bestows  on  his  favo- 
rites. He  returns  to  them  again  and  again,  and  touches 
and  retouches  their  distinguishing  traits,  more  and  more 
lovingly.    But  these  bursts  of  enthusiasm  are  so  genuine 


and  00  vital,  taking  hold  of  everyttnug  around  tiiem  inih 
their  living  and  growing  rootlets,  that  after  repeated  at- 
tempts at  incision,  I  have  mostly  let  Ihem  remun  as  they 
were ;  for  though  I  can  tolerably  well  maniige  the  scissors 
of  the  editor,  I  shrink  from  touching  Ihe  surgeon's  knife. 

With  but  a  very  small  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  no 
conscious  power  of  wit,  the  intense  earnestness  toward 
which  all  our  Author's  faculties  converge,  carries  every- 
thing before  it. 

Some  more  particular  account  of  the  Author,  as  well 
as  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  people  who  were  his 
paternal  ancestors,  and  among  whom  his  character  was 
ehi^y  formed,  will  give  additional  interest  to  the  work. 
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Ahokg  all  the  x>eoples  who  haye  been  distingnifihed 
bj  an  ardent  lore  of  liberty,  none  bare  been  more 
remarkable  than  the  E^byleB,  a  tribe  who  inhabit  the 
high  re^oQS  among  the  monntains  of  Algiers.  Amid 
all  the  revolutions  that  have  oTermn  and  depopulated 
the  Burrounding  countries^  sowing  the  borders  of  Sea 
and  Desert  with  the  ruins  of  ages»  they  hare  still  main* 
tained  themselves,  in  their  strong  fSsistnesses,  a  race  of 
nnconqnered  Freemen.  Though  often  assailed,  they 
have  never  been  completely  overthrown ;  and  no  neigh- 
boring power  has  ever  been  able  to  maintain  more 
than  a  shadow  oi  authority  over  them.  Great  scenes 
of  fiistoiy  have  appeared  on  the  Stage  of  Humali  life ; 
all  forms  of  dominion  have  made  their  entrance  and 
their  exit;  empires  have  come  in  and  gone  out:  but 
these  have  remaiued  the  same. 
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PhjBicallj  speaking,  these  people  are  among  the 
noblest  in  the  world.  The  pure  air,  their  athletic 
education  and  common  exercises,  and,  above  all,  the 
inspiring  consciousness  of  freedom,  give  to  their  whole 
fonu  and  manner  a  87mmetr7,  vigor,  dignity  and  manli- 
ness,  which  combine  to  impress  the  stranger,  that,  in 
every  one  of  them,  he  has  met  a  chief.  And  this  is 
really  so ;  for  although  they  would  not  rank  so  high  as  a 
civilized  people — ^at  least,  according  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  term — ^yet  in  the  well-developed  physical 
frame,  in  the  inherent  love  of  liberty  and  the  determina- 
tion to  preserve  it,  they  have  the  basis  of  that  high 
order  of  power,  that  shall,  ultimately,  make  every  man 
a  law,  and  a  king  unto  himself. 

It  is  supposed,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the  Eabyles 
were  progenitors  of  the  great  Pelasgic  variety  of  man- 
kind, or  that  powerful  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
which  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia.  They  seem,  at  least,  to  have  preserved  in  them- 
selves the  true  and  distinct  types  of  that  variety.  They 
are  much  whiter  than  the  neighboring  tribes ;  and  in 
their  fairness  they  often  resemble  the  Circassians;  for 
blue  eyes  and  tawny  or  red  hair  are  not  very  uncommon 
among  them.  The  head  indicates  great  mental  power ; 
and  this,  with  their  fine  temperament  and  superior  or- 
ganization, would  doubtless,  under  tru^  conditions,  tend 
to  produce  a  very  high  order  of  character. 

The  Showiah,  which  is  their  native  tongue,  is  un- 
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doubtedlj  an  original  langaage,  and  has  some  very  re- 
markable peculiarities,  whicli  cannot  be  here  discussed. 
It  is  flexible  and  musical,  and  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  human 
speech,  even  though  it  may  not  be,  as  thej  claim  for  it, 
the  yemacular  language  of  'NosUl 

From  the  name  of  Shahmah  Shah,  which  signifies 
"  a  noble  house,"  it  may  be  supposed  that  our  Author 
sprang  from  one  of  the  principal  fEunilies  of  his  Tribe, 
where  antiquity  of  lineage  is  held  in  high  esteem. 

But  there  are  certain  points  of  his  early  history,  in  re- 
gard to  which  he  has  never  been  very  commutnicatiye ; 
and  the  probability  is  that  he  is  not  himself  well  assured 
of  the  facts.  It  appears,  however,  that  his  mother  was  a 
Frankish  woman,  though  of  what  particular  nation  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

In  his  Letters  once  or  twice,  and  occasionally  in  con- 
fidential speech  with  his  friends,  he  hints  of  his  experi- 
ence as  a  Slave  CSiild.  He  was  stolen  and  sold  away 
from  his  parents  when  only  six  years  old.  After  having 
lived  a  number  of  years,  first  as  a  slave  in  Algiers,  and 
afterward  as  a  serf  in  Bohemia,  he  purchased  his  free- 
dom, and  returned  to  his  native  country,  while  yet  only 
a  boy. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  these  bitter  experiences 
tended  to  develop  that  passionate  love  of  liberty  which 
has  marked  and  colored  his  Whole  life,  as  well  as  to 
unfold  the  profound  strength  and  the  ardent  affection 
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which  have  made  him,  in  the  purBnit  of  this  object,  both 
a  philanthropist  and  a  philosopher. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  the  young  Shahmah  was  at 
once  chosen  to  be  his  successor,  for  he  was  eminently 
fitted  to  take  the  place,  as  he  bore  the  name  of  their 
noble  and  venerated  Chief.  But  though  he  might  have 
won  a  high  popularity  among  his  people,  he  quietly 
resigned  the  honor  in  behalf  of  his  younger  brother, 
by  whom  it  was  promptly  transferred  to  a  near  relative ; 
for  both  these  brothers — ^why,  they  knew  not  then — ^had 
a  secret  yearning  for  the  more  philosophical  pursuits,  to 
which  the  peculiar  experience  of  Shahmah  had  earty 
directed  him. 

In  these  studies,  which  were  wholly  without  books,  or 
any  exterior  guidance  or  direction,  he  early  opened  rare 
and  profound  deeps  of  thought,  sometimes  disturbing 
fountains  of  wisdom,  whose  sources  he  could  not  reach. 
Of  this  interior  life  there  was  but  one  sharer.  He  had 
drawn  his  brother  into  a  close  and  living  sympathy ;  and 
they  two  walked  together  in  the  ministries  of  that  inner 
life,  fain  to  content  themselves  without  other  companion- 
ship. 

These  habits  of  thought  and  life,  superadded  to  his 
soul-searching  experiences,  naturally  led  young  Shahmah 
very  early  to  reflect  on  the  condition  of  the  various 
tribes  in  his  paternal  province,  and  to  perceive  that  they 
fell  far  short  of  all  his  preconceived  ideas  concerning 
the  destiny  of  such  a  being  as  Man.    There  was,  indeed, 
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a  kmd  of  savage  freedom  among  Iiis  people,  based  upon 
pure  phydcal  force,  and  whieh^  to  some  degree,  they 
shared  in  common  with  the  tiger  of  the  jungle,  and  the 
lion  of  the  desert.  Of  this  liberty,  which  had  come 
down  to  them  throngh  the  heirship  of  ages-Mihe  nn- 
aquandered  legacy  of  eonntless  generations — his  people 
were  very  prond;  and  they  cherished  it  with  extreme 
fondness  and  solicitade.  Bnt  they  had  no  conception 
of  the  dignily  and  power  of  Man  as  mcmf  nor  of  his  in- 
herent rights,  which  are  inyiolable  in  the  weak  as  in  the 
strong ;  and  hence  they  could  neither  perceive  nor  hold 
out  any  great  objects  of  good  to  the  race.  Their  love 
of  liberty  was,  so  far  as  it  went,  ennobling,  it  is  true,  but 
still  it  was  only  an  instinct. 

But  the  young  philosopher  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 
the  difficulty.  He  discovered  that  there  is  a  soul  in 
Freedom ;  and  that  one  view  determined  his  true  course. 
To  know,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  this  soul-liberiy  for 
himself,  and,  pe^jadventure,  to  secure  it  to  his  brethren, 
became  the  aU-absorbing  object  of  his  being. 

In  company  with  his  brother,  he  left  his  paternal  home 
on  the  mountains,  and  went  to  the  ciiy  of  Algiers. 
There  they  determined  to  await  the  changing  of  the 
tide,  which  the  collision  of  men  and  interests,  in  that, 
to  them,  great  mass  of  people,  might  possibly  turn  in 
timr  &vor. 

They  first  engaged  at  service  in  the  suburbs,  the  one 
as  a  shepherd,  the  other  as  a  gardener,  in  which  callings 
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thej  worked  with  the  perseyering  indoBtry  that  gene- 
rally distingaiBhes  those  who  have  some  great  object 
in  view.  Very  soon  they  excited  the  attention  and  won 
the  friendship  of  a  worthy  Jew,  by  whose  assistance 
they  were  enabled  to  enter  the  Kabyle  College  at  Al- 
giers, where  the  youth  of  their  country  receive  instruc- 
tion gratis. 

As  the  full  course  of  this  Institution  is  limited  to 
reading  the  £oran,  with  some  minor  accomplishments, 
to  master  the  whole  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  months. 
But,  in  one  important  particular,  no  college  could  do 
more  for  them  than  the  Kabyle  College  had  done ;  for  it 
had  put  into  their  hands  the  power  of  self-instruction, 
and  taught  them  how  to  use  it.  Curiosity,  or  the  desire 
to  know — ^that  great  master-key  of  the  casket  where  all 
other  keys  are  hidden,  waa  effectually  roused ;  and  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  richest  mental  treasures  was  but 
the  natural  result  of  a  strong  purpose,  acting  upon  free 
and  determined  souls. 

Soon  after  they  graduated  they  made  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  Holy  Khaaba  of  Mecca. 
Immediately  after  their  return,  by  one  of  those  great 
providences  which  are  loosely  denominated  good  for- 
tune, they  made    acquaintance  with   a   distinguished 

American    gentleman,    Mr.  F ,   then   resident   at 

Algiers.  Our  noble  fellow-countryman  soon  became 
deeply  interested  in  them ;  and,  on  hearing  their  his- 
tory, he  invited  them  to  his  house,  and  made  himself 


directlj  active  in  their  assistance.  There,  sometime 
after,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  certain  bnsiness  re- 
lations were  suggested,  in  which  the  peculiar  talents  of 
Shahmah,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  became 
valuable  both  to  himself  and  his  new  Mend.  Thus  a 
permanent  engagement  was  effected,  out  of  which  they 
soon  saw  spring  a  profitable  business ;  and  from  it  w^e 
developed  the  means  of  entering  into  a  truer  work. 

The  gentleman,  perceiving  their  fine  powers,  and 
having  much  leisure,  proposed  a  regular  course  of  study, 
to  which  they,  as  their  own  daily  labors  only  took  up  a 
small  portion  of  the  time,  joyfdUy  acceded ;  and  their 
teacher  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  make 
great  progress,  not  ouly  in  the  English  language,  but  in 

the  several  sciences.    Mr.  F was  also  not  only  an 

accomplished  draughtsman,  but  an  amateur  artist  of  n,o 
inconsiderable  power.  He  soon  discovered  the  fine  feel- 
ing for  art  that  distinguished  Shahmah,  and  thus  ena- 
bled him  to  develop  and  strengthen  it,  by  the  discipline 
and  exercise  of  a  judicious  culture.  Together  they  visited 
many  places  of  note,  and  made  sketches  from  the  mag^ 
nificent  ruins  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Shahmah 
did  not  intend  to  make  painting  a  profession ;  but  he  held 
that  a  cultivation  of  a  man's  distinctive  genius,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  essential  to  the  development  of  his  complete 
individuality. 

In  the  house  of  Mr.  F.  they  remained  five  years,  in 
the  meantime  not  only  educating  themselves,  but  accu* 
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mulatiiig  the  means  of  further  trayel,  obseryatioii  and 
study. 

The  Institutions  of  this  country,  its  Government,  Laws 
and  People,  were  subjects  of  unfailing  interest,  espe- 
cially as  they  were  explained  with  that  partial  fondness 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  American  character. 
Being  thus  fully  prepared,  they  resolved  to  visit  the 
United  States ;  but  ELassan  being  prevented  from  leav- 
ing home,  by  a  heavy  domestic  affliction,  Shahmah,  who 
had  no  duties  to  detain  him,  made  the  voyage  alone. 

Through  tiie  influence  of  his  honorable  and  exceUent 
friend,  he  was  received  as  a  free  passenger  on  board  an 
American  ship-of-the-line,  then  about  to  sail  for  Kew 
Orleans.    He  was  commended  to  the  special  friendship 

and  protection  of  the  commander,  Conmiodore . 

His  Letters,  which  were  addressed  to  Ahmed  Hassan, 
the  brother  who  was  left  in  Algiers,  must  now  take  up 
the  history ;  and  may  they  find  a  ready  and  active  re» 
spouse  from  every  true  American  heart. 

OaxXmASd^  Pexm.,  April  20, 1668. 
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Orr  ffBi  l8Li  OF  OOBTO,  Jan.  Ifi,  1868. 

Bbotrxr  Hassax  : 

I  am  oaoe  more  a  pilgrim.  The  white  terraces  of  our 
beaatifiil  dtj— -the  dearer  momitaimi  that  shelter  and  protect  our 
hcMne— 4ie  fu  behind  me.  I  am  a  volmitarj  exile  from  all  that 
is  dearest  on  Earth.  I  have  bound  myself  with  the  iron  of  a 
great  pnrpooe.  I  most  woric  out  the  problem  for  myself.  I 
most  Icnow.  I  must  nnfold  the  power  of  transmuting  basest  paa- 
sfons,  and  making  them  pore.  I  must  ez^tu^  justice  from  wrong, 
knowledge  from  ignorance,  lore  from  hate,  and  strength  from 
weakness.  If  there  is  in  Earth  or  Sea,  in  Hearen  ox  Hell,  an 
alchemy  iiiTested  with  each  a  power,  I  must  unfold  it  I  most 
endow  myself  with  it  The  work  is  pressing  on  me  forerer  ;  and 
it  must  be  done,  eren  though  I  cast  my  own  soul  into  the  cruel* 
ble,  and  consume  myself  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
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To  know  the  trae  relations  of  man  with  man,  in  Government, 
and  in  Society,  and  peradventure  to  open  yet  nnseen  principles 
and  powers  of  good — ^this  is  the  work  to  which  I  am  called  ;  and 
by  this  act  of  alienation,  I  consecrate  and  devote  myself  anew. 
New  powers,  means,  hopes,  capabilities  are  opening  before  me, 
in  the  new  world  to  which  I  go.  I  will  clothe  my  soal  in  great- 
ness equal  to  its  high  mission.  I  will  be  worthy  to  match  with 
the  truly  developed  man — ^the  kative-bobn  aicerican. 

I  cannot  distrust  the  divinity  that  urges  me  on.  Have  these 
beautiful  hopes  been  my  thought  and  theme,  my  day-dream  and 
my  night  dream,  from  boyhood  i;p,  to  be  ever  resolved  into  no- 
thing ?  Can  anything  that  is  truly  native  to  the  soul,  die  7  No. 
They  have  become  part  of  me.  They  are  me.  The  angels*  that 
walk  beside  me,  to  write  down  all  my  actions,  know  it ;  and 
they  continually  feed  the  engrossing  idea. 

I  know  by  everything.  I  see  that  thert  is,  and  must  be,  a  true 
hwna/n  freedom.  These  great  words  are  written  everywhere  ; 
and  even  when  a  little  child  I  read  them.  They  spoke  to  me  in 
the  singing  waters  of  the  Shellif ;  they  called  to  me  from  the 
thick  cloud  that  bound  the  forehead  of  Jnjura  ;  they  were  writ- 
ten on  the  starry  skies  of  Irak  ;  they  came  to  me  in  the  spicy 
breath  of  Yemen  ;  and  even  the  grim  sands  of  the  desert  were 
lighted  with  their  golden  lettering.  In  the  song  of  birds  ;  in  the 
bloom  of  flowers  ;  in  aU  that  is  beautiful  and  good  ;  in  all  that 
is  great  and  free  ;  in  all  that  is  perfect  and  harmonious,  they 
have  spoken  to  me — but  most  of  all  in  the  human  being.  Yes  ; 
in  the  very  constitution  of  Humanity,  I  have  heard  a  voice — I 
have  seen  a  light — ^I  have  read  a  history,  which,  to  the  man, 
himself,  was  neither  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  understood ;  and  I 
know  that  there  is  in  it  a  capacity  for  all  this  good — a  power  to 
perfect  and  crown  it.  And  there  have  been  moments  when  I 
have  looked  into  the  light  of  a  clearer  Heav^ — ^into  the  beauty 
of  a  happier  Earth  ;  and  I  know  that  they  are  not  to  come,  but 

*  It  is  a  popolar  belief  among  this  people,  that  eyery  man  has  two  angdi,  who  alwa^ 
aocompanjr,  and  keep  a  record  of  his  actions. 
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to  be  unfolded  ;  for  as  the  perfection  of  bloom  and  fruit  ia  in 
the  seed,  so  is  the  perfection  of  Humanity  in  itself ;  and  the  day 
is  near  at  hand  for  the  opening  thereof. 

It  is  pleasant,  my  brother,  to  think  that  even  at  this  distance 
thou  canst  hear  and  understand  me.  The  cord  of  lore  is  true 
and  strong  ;  and  it  reaches  out  unbroken  from  thee  to  me.  Our 
spirits  take  hold  of  it ;  and  though  great  waters  lie  between  us, 
they  freely  meet,  and  mingle  together.  Send  your  thoughts  to 
me  freely  ;  and  they  shall  go  back  refreshed  ;  for  they  are  kin- 
dred angels  ;  and  joyfully  I  entertain  them. 

I  cannot  express  all  that  I  see  and  hope,  both  for  thee  and 
Yooley.  We  were  serered  through  many  years ;  but  all  the 
great  future  must  reunite  us.  With  erery  rising,  and  every  setting 
BOB,  I  bless  Allah,  that  he  has  given  you  both,  to  be  so  near  to 
me.  It  would  have  been  much  to  have  found  you,  as  the  be- 
loved children  of  my  n^other — ^that  mother,  whose  angel  spirit 
has  shone  forever  in  me,  shedding  the  light  of  Heaven  on  my 
dark  and  troubled  life,  and  making  me  stsong  enough,  in  the 
hard  ways  I  have  travelled,  to  struggle  through,  and  leave  them 
all  behind.  But  I  have  found  much  more— companions — friends 
— dwellers  of  my  inmost  Whatever  I  may  get  of  good,  is  not 
for  me,  only,  bat  for  thee  and  that  precious  sister,  whose  powers 
are  now  so  truly  unfolding. 

Bat  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  the  great  loneliness  I  feel. 
Shall  I  find  any  who  will  be  to  me  what  thou  and  Youley  are  ? 
I  have,  as  yet,  seen  no  woman,  besides  her,  who  is  at  all  a  com- 
panion to  me.  Shall  this  want  of  the  soul,  that  craves  the 
closest  union,  with  what  is  equal,  and  yet  most  unlike  itself,  be 
answered,  also  ?  Among  all  the  fine  and  noble  women  of  that 
highly  favored  land,  will  there  be  one  who  will  truly  come  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  this  .yearning  heart,  blessing  it  selfishly, 
that  it  may  grow  larger  and  more  generous  in  the  companion* 
ship  7  I  often  ask  myself  this  ;  and  who  shall  answer  me  ?  My 
nature  tells  me  I  must  have  companionship  in  marriage.  Other- 
wise I  could  not  tolerate  it.    How  will  it  come  f 
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January  20. — ^My  life  here  is  fall  of  novelty.  The  structure 
of  the  ship,  the  habits  and  modes  of  life,  the  conyersation  and 
character  of  the  people,  are  all  full  of  a  strange,  new  interest, 
that  has  kept  u)^  in  a  continual  state  of  excitement  for  some 
days,  though  I  am  now  gradually  passing  into  the  common  equi- 
poise. I  hope  soon  to  be  more  tranquil ;  and  this  is,  under  the 
circumstances,  especially  necessary  for  me.  In  that  profound 
calm  of  soul,  in  which  truth  can  be  seen  dispassionately  and 
clearly,  must  I  try  all  things.  I  will  keep  my  spirit  free  and  dear 
as  air,  that  the  rays  of  a  higher  wisdom  may  shine  through  me,  * 
and  no  mote  nor  flaw  may  distort  or  discolor  them.  Then  I 
shall  see  truly  and  judge  righteously. 

Thursday  morning,  January  29. — ^This  is  my  first  writing  since 
I  leffc  you  so  abruptly  more  than  a  week  ago.  The  truth  is,  I 
have  been  suffering  from  sea-sickness  almost  erer  since  I  came 
on  board,  and  I  am  still  quite  reduced  and  weak.  They  tell  me 
that  I  shaU  be  better  for  my  illness,  when  it  leaves  me.  This 
is  a  hard  way  to  purchase  health ;  but  Allah  is  good,  and  always 
sendeth  what  is  right. 

We  have  had  a  severe  storm.  It  must  have  been  very  grand 
as  well  as  terrible  ;  but  I  was  too  ill  either  for  enjoyment  or 
terror.  I  had  long  desired  to  witness  a  great  storm  at  sea  ;  but 
it  was  in  vain  that  I  rallied  myself.  I  was  still  more  sickened 
by  the  hurling  and  pitching,  as  the  ship  rode  g^allantly  over  the 
mountain  swells,  or  went  down  into  the  deep  dark  valleys  of  the 
sea.  Even  the  old  sailors  were  pale,  and  moved  about  silently. 
The  unnatural  stillness  within  made  a  frightful  contrast  to  the 
din  without.  But  sick  as  I  was,  the  grandeur  of  the  scene 
penetrated  me.  Yet  I  wanted  my  full  strength,  that  I  might 
rise  into  its  spirit  and  become  one  with  it. 

There  are  some  things,  my  brother,  of  which  I  long  to  speak, 
and  yet  I  almost  fear  to  whisper  them,  even  to  thee.  I  am  per- 
plexed with  conflicting  opinions  ;  but  I  fear  lest  my  own  igno- 
rance and  immature  judgment  should  mislead  me.  Neverthoess, 
it  is  due  to  our  friendship  that  I  should  speak  freely.    Certain 
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hare  passed  under  my  own  observation  which  I  hardly 
dare  to  think  of,  lest  I  should  commit  some  involnntary  wrong. 
I  win  not  be  in  haste  to  censure  ;  and  though  my  faith  is  somo* 
what  shaken,  I  will  not  yet  sorrender  it. 

Smile  not,  0  Hadgi*  Hassao,  when  I  tell  yon  that  I  have 
almost  decided  for  myself  that  the  crew,  or  working  men  of  this 
diip,  are  fioi  Americans,  though  they  certainly  bear  a  very  strong 
rsaemblance  to  tkem,  and  speak  the  language  ahnost  like  natives. 
Yon  remember  what  Mr.  F.  has  so  often  told  us,  that  all  the 
American  peq^Ie  are  ftee  and  equal.  Th^  are  created  so  ;  so 
they  live,  and  so  they  die.  I  imagine  that  these  men  who  are 
employed  by  the  Americans,  may  have  been  captured  from  some 
of  the  surrounding  nations.  It  is  quite  possible  they  might  have 
been  savages,  on  whom  the  great  peq>Ie  made  war,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  them  np  to  a  finer  civilization  ;  and  their  lives 
ha;ve  been  generously  spared  for  this  purpose.  The  theory  is  a 
noUe  One ;  but  stiU  I  doubt  the  utility  of  the  system,  as  tAey 
have  reduced  it  to  practice,  for  the  discipline  of  this  ship  really 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  true  outbirth  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  and  yet  what  less  than  this  could  we  have  reason  to 
expect  1  It  certainly  seems  more  like  slavery  than  freedom.  But 
I  myself  am  only  just  emei^ing  from  barbarism,  and  how  should 
/judge  wiiat  is  best  for  so  great  a  people  7 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  it  would  be  to  find  a  country 
whose  peofiB  are  all  equal — all  free — all  enlightened?  They 
mnst  be  as  a  Nation  of  Qods.  New  models  and  measures  of 
greatnesB  must  be  prepared  for  them.  There  can  be  neither 
dave  nor  tyrant  among  them.  They  can  tolerate  nothing  low 
or  servile,  nothing  unjust  or  unkind  ;  for  every  act  of  Man,  in 
the  porfect  freedom  and  parity  of  his  nature,  must  be  essentially 
good  and  trua 

Yon  remember  the  words  of  our  friend,  when  he  often  spoke 
to  us  of  bis  people  and  his  country.   They  must  have  been  true ; 

*  TlMM  who  hKf  Bads  Um  pDi^bnage  of  Uw  Holy  Sepolchro  generally  aMomo  and 
UarttiatUleorHadgL 

2* 
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for  he  coald  neither  have  been  deceiyed  himself,  nor  willing  to 
deceive  ns.  What  can  I  think  hot  this  7  And  yet  I  am  greatly 
disappointed.  The  freemen  of  this  ship — ^that  is,  the  officers 
and  passengers,  for  I  mnst  decide  that  the  crew  are  not  Ameri- 
cans— ^fall  very  far  short  of  what  we  are  led  to  expect.  Bat 
still  it  is  possible  that  I  do  not  truly  gange  them.  They  may 
find  it  difficult  to  unbosom  their  great  thoughts  to  a  stranger, 
and  he  a  comparatiye  barbarian.  As  I  become  mcnre  enlightened, 
I  shall  gain  their  confidence.  So  I  continually  hope.  Bnt  could 
they  see  how  earnestly  I  am  seeking  knowledge,  and  how  I 
drink  every  word,  as  the  desert  drinks  the  rain,  with  a  still 
deepening  thirst,  they  sorely  would  strive  to  understand  and 
answer  me.  Bat  when  I  question  them  of  the  Soul-Liberty, 
whose  flitting  wings  we  have  been  so  long  pursuing,  sometimes 
they  laugh,  at  other  times  they  look  grave — ^perhaps  as  if  they 
did  not  understand — ^but  they  never  give  me  a  dear  and  satis- 
factory answer.  Does  the  value  of  freedom,  like  that  of  other 
gems,  reside  diiefly  in  its  rarity  ?  And  do  we  become  unoon- 
scions  of  its  value  so  soon  as  it  is  made  common  ?  These  are 
questions  I  have  repeatedly  asked  myself.  But  as  yet  no  answer 
comes. 

My  new  friend,  the  Commodore,  continues  to  treat  me  with 
the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness ;  but  he  never  seems  to 
reach  the  central  thought,  which  has  been  our  polar  star  from 
boyhood,  and  is  still  leading  us  into  higher  conceptions  of  Good 
to  Mankind.  He  will  tell  me  of  the  riches,  and  the  greatness, 
and  the  freedom  of  his  country  ;  bat  his  ideas  appear  vague  and 
slippery.  I  cannot  look  them  in  the  face  ;  I  cannot  take  hold 
of  them.  I  can  hardly  see  that  he  has  any  higher  conception 
of  the  rights  and  destiny  of  man,  as  a  human  being,  than  we 
have  observed  in  our  own  people — and  I  will  not  say  the  chiefs 
either. 

The  subordinate  officers  appear  to  be  d  the  same  stamp. 
Their  thoughts  reach  no  higher  than  existing  laws  and  institu- 
tions, of  which  their  own  are  the  best.    But  when  I  allude  to 
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their  BeclaratioD  of  Independence,  and  speak  of  the  absolute 
freedom  and  eqoalily  of  all  men,  they  sometimes  saj  carelessly, 
that  the  people  of  their  country  are  all  free  and  equal,  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  and  sometimes  they  seem  almost  vexed,  as  if 
the  subject  were  unpleasant ;  and  then  they  whisper  among 
themselves  that  I  am  an  enthusiast  and  a  dreamer.  I  cannot 
understand  this,  and  it  troubles  me. 

I  hear  at  this  moment  the  call  of  the  boatswain's  mate  in  the 
hatchway,  ordering  the  lights  to  be  extinguished,  and  I  know  it 
is  eight  o'clock.  I  will  now  leave  my  friend  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air  awhOe  on  deck  ;  for  it  is  a  lovely  night,  and  the  troubled 
spirit  will  be  soothed  by  its  influence,  for  there  is  a  greatness  in 
Nature  that  never  rebukes  my  thought  for  soaring  too  high. 

Mnidof,  February  2. — ^With  the  boundless  sea  around,  and 
the  boundless  sky  above,  I  have  been  for  days,  as  it  were,  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  You  remember,  my 
brother,  when  we  stood  together  in  the  midst  of  the  Great 
Desert^  and  the  deep  repose  of  a  starry  night  was  folded  round 
us  as  a  garment.  Silence  stretched  out  her  great  wings,  brood- 
ing over  all  things,  and  Fear  shmnk,  trembling,  into  the  deepest 
shadows.  The  crouching  lion  was  hoshed  in  his  lair,  and  stirred 
not,  even  when  the  grim  shadow  of  the  silent-footed  camels  fell 
across  his  track  ;  and  the  silly  ostriph  hid  her  head  in  the  sand 
and  nestled  silently,  as  if  she,  too,  Mt  the  great  Power  that  lives 
in  Nature. 

We  stood  together,  grasping  each  other  by  the  hand,  silent 
before  the  Majesty  which  had  clothed  itself  in  vastness,  and 
reigned  alone.  Oppressed  with  a  strange  awe,  we  could  only 
whisper,  "  How  great  m  A]}ah  I"  Then  we  started  at  the  sound 
of  our  own  voices,  which  were  drunk  up  in  a  moment ;  for  the 
stillness  itself,  was  the  profoundest  voice  of  Qod. 

A  night  view  of  the  sea  is  akin  to  that ;  but,  in  some  respects, 
quite  different.  The  desert  lies  stretched  out  in  its  immensity, 
boundless  in  extent,  and  terrible  in  stillness ;  but  wholly  void  of 
life.    The  great  creation  seems  to  have  dropped,  stiU-bom,  from 
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the  hands  of  Allah  ;  and  thenceforth  become  dead,  it  lies  as  it 
was  first  laid,  with  the  sorrowful  and  silent  stars  looking  in  its 
wan  face ;  thongh  the  Ages  hare  embalmed  it ;  and  like  the 
Dead  of  Egypty  it  has  been  bronght  to  the  Banquet  of 
Life. 

Bat  the  Sea  is  fhll  of  motion,  of  physical  character  and  life 
in  their  grandest  forms.  It  is,  in  itself,  a  great  motive  power, 
and  only  weaker  than  the  Strongest  As  I  look  afar  oyer  the 
broad-heaving  bosom  of  ocean,  I  am  filled  with  a  rariety  of 
strange  and  new  sensations.  I  feel  a  deep  longing  after  the 
Beantifol  and  the  True.  I  stretch  ont  my  arms  to  embrace  the 
Greatness.  I  aspire  toward  all  the  Possible.  Were  it  only  to 
be  lifted  ont  of  onr  own  litUeness,  we  should  come  and  sit  at 
the  feet  of  this  great  Teacher.  I  have  stood  through  the  long 
watches  of  the  night,  with  no  company  but  the  Sea  and  Stars  ; 
but  then  I  was  least  alone  ;  for  in  the  great  Soul  of  Nature  my 
own  spirit  found  rest  and  fullness. 

To  me  the  Sea  is,  abore  all  created  things,  instinct  with  one 
sentiment — Freedom.  This  is  the  great  apostle  of  Liberty ; 
and  when  men  can  truly  hear  lum,  they  shall  unseal  the  foun- 
tains of  a  truer  wisdom,  and  enter  into  the  ideal  of  a  purer 
happiness. 

I  mnst  close  this  before  .long ;  for  we  are  drawing  near  the 
Island,  where  we  expect  to  land,  and  where  our  faithful  Biscar- 
res  leaves  me.  By  his  hand  I  shall  send  this  letter,  with  some 
books,  which  were  ^ven  me  by  the  passengers.  Among  them 
you  will  find  the  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  a 
volume  of  poems  by  a  young  American,  of  the  name  of  Whit- 
tier.  They  say  he  is  a  Quaker  ^  but  why  he  is  called  so,  or 
whether  he  is  afflicted  with  any  disease  causing  involuntary 
motion,  I  did  not  understand.  There  seems  to  be  at  least  no 
disease  either  in  his  heart  or  mind,  as  you  will  perceive  by  his 
writings.  They  have  some  allusions  to  certain  conditions  of 
Slavery,  which,  as  yet,  I  do  not  fully  comprehend ;  but  all  his 
thoughts  are  either  lighted  up  with  beauty,  or  instinct  with 
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power,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  are  inspired  with  the  very 
essence  of  that  spiritnal  freedom  we  are  seeking. 

In  the  History  you  will  find  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  hare  read  it  again  and  again,  nntil  its  very  lettering  seems 
homed  into  my  sonl.  Well  worthy  is  it  to  be  the  hand-book 
and  manual  of  statesmen,  and  the  charter  of  ireedom  to*  the 
greatest  people  onder  Hearen.  Its  diyine  tmths  should  be,  and 
doubtless  are,  wrought  into  amulets,  and  worn  on  the  heart  of 
every  true  American,  that  every  action  of  his  life  may  be  regu- 
lated by  its  great  and  beautiful  laws. 

A  favorable  wind  has  suddenly  sprung  up.  We  are  rapidly 
nearing  the  shore.  I  have  been  for  the  last  hour  gazing  on  the 
land  we  are  approaching,  with  a  feeling  of  love  I  never  felt  be- 
fore. Dear,  dear  Earth  I  I  fly  from  the  perilous  bosom  of  the 
Sea ;  I  stretch  out  my  arms  to  thee,  as  if  returning  to  my 
Mother's  breast*  Let  me  lay  my  weary  head  once  more  upon 
thy  bosom,  and  be  lulled  into  serenity  and  rest,  by  the  compos- 
ing stillness  of  thy  great  heart. 

Bear  my  love  to  our  sister  Youley,  and  with  it  the  bracelet 
which  I  also  send  her.  May  the  words  which  I  have  had  en- 
graven there— " Pratebnal  Love'' — ^be  the  whole  history  of 
our  hearts.  To  thee  I  commit  my  treasure.  Cherish  her  both 
for  thee  and  me,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  absent  dwelt  also  in  thy 
brother-heart.  I  go  away,  not  for  myself  alone,  but  to  make  her 
and  thee,  and  all  our  people  wiser  and  happier. 

The  sun  is  at  this  moment  setting.  A  flood  of  radiance  is 
thrown  over  the  deep,  and  the  western  sea  is  blushing  like  a 
timid  bride,  at  the  first  warm  kiss  of  love.  My  soul  listens,  I 
hear  the  call  to  worship  from  the  minarets  of  my  native  land. 
"  Allah  is  great  f  and  my  soul  answers,  "  How  great  is  Allah !" 

I  Be<!  the  Faithful  bow  themselves,  and  with  them,  and  with 
thee,  0  my  beloved,  do  I  now  prostrate  myself.  "  There  is  no 
God  but  Ood ;  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet."  Salaam  Allk, 
for  thee  and  them. 

Adieu,  SHAHifAH. 


LETTER   n. 

SHAHICAH  LEARNS  UORE  ABOUT  THE   SAILORS. 

Shahmah  leanis  more  of  the  Sidlora*  Hftblta— Rlol  Aihore— Mlitake  eoiTected-~8iUIon 
not  GaptiTae— Talk  with  William  Jonee—floggliig  In  the  NaTj— How  Aboliihed-^ 
Byron*8  Conalr — Gommodore*B  Tyranny — Reproof  and  Pnnlshment— Severity  Ylndi- 
cated— Sodal  Prayei^-Formal  Prayer— Channinf— Homeward  Thoa^^ts. 

A*  SiA,  Feb.  19th. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

We  have  been  for  several  days  boand  bj  a  dead  calm. 
I  am  weary  of  inaction,  for  it  is  nearly  two  weeks  since  my  last 
writing  ;  and  though  I  know  not  how  this  will  reach  yon,  I  most 
write  again. 

It  is  now  11  o'clock,  and  I  hear  the  merry  din  of  the  sailors  as 
they  "  roll  to  grog;"  and  it  reminds  me  that  of  this  grog  I  have 
a  word  to  say.  It  is  a  highly  intoxicating  beverage  ;  and  when 
taken  in  large  qnantities,  it  destroys  the  reason  entirely.  In 
this  ship  the  men  all  partake  of  it,  at  least  three  times  a  day, 
and  often  to  their  manifest  injury.  Is  it  not  strange  that  so 
great  a  people  should  not  rather  seek  to  lift  men  oat  of  their 
animal  nature,  than  to  plunge  them  more  deeply  beneath  its 
influence  ?  But  Allah  is  merciful,  and  in  his  own  good  time 
will  send  the  knowledge  of  his  holy  Prophet  to  these  also,  and 
show  them  that  whatever  blinds  the  reason,  cannot  be  good  for 
the  Man. 

At  the  island  where  we  landed  at  the  close  of  my  last  writing, 
many  of  the  sailors  went  ashore.  When  they  returned  they 
were  riotous  and  disorderly  ;  and  several  of  them  were  in  a  state 
of  beastly  intoxication.    They  also  had  a  brawl  in  the  town. 
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causing  serious  injorj,  if  not  loss  of  life.  The  whole  affair,  how- 
erer,  is  kept  quite  still.  Mj  infonnant  is  one  of  the  sailors,  a 
man  bj  the  name  of  William  Jones.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  man  has  interested  me  more  than  any  other  person  here. 
Although  very  ignorant^  there  is  a  natiye  manliness  in  him, 
which,  I  sometimes  think,  makes  him  hated  by  the  petty  tyrants 
who  are,  by  that  kind  of  accident  which  we  call  fortune,  placed 
above  him  ;  though  they  ought,  by  every  principle  of  justice,  to 
be  put  &r  below.  They  cannot  bind  his  spirit,  or  mould  it  to 
their  will ;  and  therefore  they  hate.  I  have  often  conversed 
with  this  man,  and  have  obtained  from  him  much  valuable  in- 
formation. His  generous  feelings  and  bold  thoughts  often  please 
and  astonish  me. 

And  what  do  you  think  ?  I  have  actually  learned  from  him 
that  the  saOors  are  Americans.  I  wish  I  could  paint  for  you 
the  curious  expression  of  his  face,  when  I  put  these  questions  to 
him. 

"  Captives  P  said  he,  with  that  queer  smile,  that  seems  so 
deep  and  thoughtful ;  "  Captives  I"  he  repeated,  rolling  over  on 
his  tongue  a  great  lump  of  tobacco.  "  You've  been  overhauling 
some  o'  the  nigger  stories.  We've  sent  the  British  home,  an' 
the  Mexicans  to  Davy  Jones's  Locker,  an'  the  Injuns  off  inter 
the  Land  o'  Nowherea — so  you  see,  we  han't  got  none  but  them; 
an' — ^them's  a  kind  o'  fixins  yer  mustn't  meddle  with,  if  you  don't 
want  ter  ketch  Possum  in  good  airnest." 

At  the  last  part  of  the  speech,  his  voice  fell  into  a  low,  mys- 
terious tone,  as  he  added :  **  Ta'nt  all  gold  that  glitters,  no  how 
yon  can  fix  it." 

I  could  not  well  understand  this  speech  ;  and  still  awaiting 
information,  I  asked  :  "  Is  it  possible  that  you,  and  the  other 
working-men,  are  native  bom  Americans  ?" 

He  didn't  laugh  at  me  ;  but  he  looked  very  much  as  if  he 
wanted  to,  adding  :  "  All  these  men,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
sail  under  good  papers — sound  from  stem  to  stem.  As  for  me, 
Fm  under  the  convoy  of  Little  Rhody — ^the  snug  little  craft  that 
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is  the  smallest,  and  feds  the  biggest,  of  any  in  the  whole  squad- 
ron. Ton  ha'nt  heern,  I  s'pose,  then,  of  B(^er  Williams,  an' 
'  What-Cheer,'  an'  King  Philip  1  I  shall  hare  to  tell  yon,  some* 
time.'' 

As  I  confessed  my  ignorance,  he  gravely  took  the  qnid  from 
his  month,  and  thmst  it  into  Mb  poeket^  saying  at  the  same  time, 
"This  flip  o'  yonm  is  so  rich,  it  spiles  the  taste  o^  my  ter^ 
backer." 

After  a  few  moments  he  added,  "  All  yon  can  see  here  now  of 
hard  ndn',  a'nt  a  circumstance  to  what  they  nseter  hare,  before 
floggin'  was  abolished  in  the  Nayy.  An'  how  do  yon  think  that 
com  to  pass  ?  There's  bnt  few  knows ;  bnt  I  can  tell  you,  a  woman 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business.  Ton  see  some  things 
came  to  her  knowledge,  an'  she  wrote  a  piece  abont  it,  that 
would  haye  set  the  blood  a  bilin'  to  your  finger  ends  to  hear. 
Bnt  there  wasn't  an  Editor  anywhere  that  dared  to  pat  it  in  his 
paper.  Wall,  that  woman  an't  one  to  put  her  hand  ter  the 
plough,  and  turn  bac^.  Find  one  she  would  ;  and  find  one  she 
did.  But  'twas  a  mighty  out  o'  the  way  place,  an'  likely  with 
moderate  kind  o'  folks  for  patrons^ — ^not  much  to  lose  any  how  ; 
an'  so  the  piece  got  in.  But  that  was  a  bold  heart  any  way, 
that  dared  to  do  it ;  for  yon  must  know  our  rich  folks  is  so  awful 
nice  an'  polite,  they  don't  like  to  hear  anything  nbout  ho#  poor 
folks  suffer.  Sailors  an'  common  people's  below  their  compre- 
hension. But  the  piece  got  in  ;  an'  whether  there  was  any  law 
to  make  it  polite  or  not,  I  don't  know  ;  but  it  got  ter  goin' ;  an' 
it  ran  like  wild  fire  all  oyer  the  country  ;  an'  it  got  to  be  the 
fashion  to  think  that  Sailors  mightn't  like  floggin'  ter  death 
better'n  other  folks  ;  an'  'twas  snrprisin'  to  see  what  a  change 
there  was.  Papers  crowded  full,  fore  and  aft,  above  and  below 
— nothin'  but  the  sufferings,  an'  wrongs,  an'  virtues  of  that  most 
worthy  and  nseful  class — till  some  on  us  begun  ter  think  there 
wasn't  so  almighty  a  thing  on  the  face  of  the  whole  airth,  as  a 
Common  Sailor. 

"  An  who  do  you  tJiink  did  all  this,  or  put  it  all  a  doin*  ? 
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Twas  Mrs.  Catherine  Williams,  of  ProTidence,  Rhode  Island. 
She  fired  the  first  gan  ;  an'  I  want  eyery  Sailor  to  know  it ;  so 
when  we're  a  tmmpetin'  great  names ;  an'  prayin',  or  swearing 
as  the  ease  may  be,  for  the  bene&ctors  of  mankind,  we  may  jest 
pot  her  name  in  for  a  share ;  for  in  my  hnmUe  opinion, 
'twonldn't  be  out  o*  plaoe  among  the  biggest ;  for  there  ha'nt  bin 
a  better  thing  done  since  old  Gap'n  Noah  mada  his  first  Vige,  an' 
stmdc  his  timbers  all  safe  an'  sonnd,  on  the  top  of  a  thnnderin' 
tan  moonting." 

**  Bo  yon  know  anything  d  this  woman  ?"  I  asked ;  for 
tboogh  I  did  not  understand  all  the  speech,  I  comprehended 
Bometiimg  of  the  good  work,  wfaieh  he  felt,  and  portrayed  so 
strongly. 

"  Don't  I  ?"  he  answtfed^  replacing  his  quid,  and  rolling  it 
over  with  great  gosto.  ^  I  don't  know  who  shonld,  then  ;  for 
Ftc  moored  my  little  squadron  about  fire  years  in  one  of  her 
SDiig  tenements,  over  there  in  Proyidence  ;  an'  if  ever  she  should 
want  a  helpin'  hand,  I  tell  ye  what,  ta'nt  Bill  Jones  ter  stand 
back,  in  the  least" 

He  was  .called  away  just  then  ;  and  I  could  not  ask  anything 
farther  about  it  I  haye  since  thought  much  of  these  circum- 
stances. There  is  a  mystery  in  them  all  which  I  cannot  fathom. 
Bot  this  I  can  see  dearly;  that  if  their  great  manual  oi  freedom 
could  be  developed  in  the  life,  and  carried  out  in  absolute  prac- 
tice, every  American  sailor  would  be  a  missionary  to  the  people 
of  less  favored  countries.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
benefits  winch,  the  young  Empire  of  the  West  would  thus  send 
abroad*  With  a  commerce  that  covers  every  sea,  she  would 
enroll  and  incorporate  heralds  of  salvation  for  the  very  ends  of 
the  Earth.  Nether  barbaric  hordes,  nor  feudal  aristocracies 
nor  despostic  monarchies,  nor  wrongs,  nor  monopolies  of  any  kind, 
could  resist  it ;  for  the  True  Man  would  everywhere  be  a 
demonstration  of  the  capability  of  a  higher  manhood,  which  no 
human  being  who  was  able  to  see  it,  could  resist.  Did  they, 
who  really  seem  to  love  their  country  so  well,  never  think  of  it  ? 
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Sailoni  can  be  enlightened  aa  well  as  other  men  ;  and  from  their 
genial  temper,  and  their  romantic  position^  which  would  intro- 
duce them  everywhere  in  the  character  of  story-tellers,  they 
would  have  peculiar  power  and  opportunity  of  doing  good.  And 
were  they  truly  enlightened,  they  would  be  bailed  among  all 
people  as  the  bearers  of  light,  and  the  prophets  and  ministers  of 
freedom.  Yet  now,  alas  I  how  diiferent  is  the  truth.  My  very 
soul  yiBams  oyer  this  much  suffering  and  greatly  injured  class  of 
men. 

JPVidof,  April  15. — ^Three  days  hare  now  elapsed  since  I  last 
spoke  with  you ;  but  though  disinclined  to  write,  I  have  thought 
much.  Our  good  Ship  has  been  goiog  on  again  with  the  fleet* 
ness  of  an  Arab  steed ;  and  meanwhile  I  have  read  Byron's 
beautiful  poem  of  the  "  Corsaic,"  which,  to  be  rightly  felt,  should 
be  read  at  sea.  The  exulting  sense  of  motion  and  of  power, 
which,  like  a  living  spirit,  breathes  in  the  opening  lines,  thrills 
most  intensely  through  the  soul,  when  we  occupy  the  position 
which  the  scene  itself  includes.  And  this  proud  Ship,  which  we 
curb  and  spur  at  pleasure, 

"  Walks  the  waten  like  a  thing  of  life,** 

only  to  do  our  bidding  I    In  this  thought  the  pride  of  human 
dominion  is  felt  with  its  profonndest  power. 

Again,  I  have  been  lost  amid  all  the  wonders  of  the  Sea,  untU 
I  became  as  a  single  drop  swallowed  up  in  its  immense  waters — 
until  I  seemed  as  nothing.  And  then  a  sense  of  greatness  which 
I  never  knew  before,  dilates  witinn  me.  The  sea  is  a  mirror  of 
Ood  ;  and  by  the  human  power  that  traverses,  and  compels  it 
to  be  a  minister  of  good,  I  feel  my  heirship  to  the  Divinity.  In 
my  soul  is  kindled  a  spark  of  the  same  fire  that  gives  life  to  the 
Universe.  I  came  not  forth  from  the  hand,  but  from  the  very 
centre  and  soul  of  God.  Shall  I  not  live  when  the  voice  of  the 
sea  is  mute  forever  T 

I  can  write  no  more  at  present,  even  to  thee,  0  my  brother. 
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I  must  go  out,  to  be  alone  with  the  fnUness  of  my  own 
heart. 

Sahinrda/y  Morning,  Feb,  22. — Since  the  last  writing  I  have 
coDYersed  much  with  the  Commodore,  on  the  great  sulject  that 
interests  us  most  deeply ;  but  with  less  satisfaction  than  before. 
He  often  tells  me  that  there  is  no  people  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth  so  free,  so  great,  and  so  happy,  as  those  of  his  country  ; 
but  I  begin  to  fear  that  all  this  fine  talk  wants  the  true  coun- 
terpoise of  action.  He  does  not  seem  to  recognize  Man,  in  the 
persons  of  the  men  he  governs ;  and  this  moA/  be  the  way  he 
e^^lains  it.  There  is  a  great  enigma  somewhere.  He  certainly 
never  addresses  the  common  men,  as  one  must»  who  feels  the  true 
fraternal  bond  that  unites  him  with  all  Ins  kind.  He  is  distant, 
cold  and  tyrannical^  but  at  the  same  time  vindictive  and  passion* 
ate  in  the  extreme.  He  often  accuses  without  just  ground,  but 
never  permits  the  accused  to  answer  for  himself,  or  to  show 
reason  why  judgment  should  not  be  pronounced  against  him ; 
and  though  he  cannot  now  appease  himself  by  inflicting  corpo- 
real punishment,  he  evidently  strains  his  prerogative  to  the 
utmost.  Ther^  seems  to  be  a  singular  want  of  wisdom  in  his 
Government,  to  put  such  a  man  in  such  a  place. 

A  few  mornings  since,  I  stood  leaning  over  the  side  of  the 
ship,  as  Is  my  wont  in  fine  weather,  when  an  order  was  given  to 
haul  in  the  main^sail.  Among  those  called  to  perform  the  work 
was  my  friend  William. 

After  a  few  moments  the  officer  on  deck  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  saying,  "  Pull  away  there  I  you  don't  pull  an  ounce  I" 

"Tes,  sir,  I  do  f  was  the  firm  but  still  respectful  answer. 
"  I  haul  as  hard  as  I  can." 

Complaint  was  made  to  the  Commodore ;  and  for  this  ofience 
only,  the  poor  fellow  was  ordered  below,  for  insolence  to  his 
superior  officer.  He  denied  the  charge,  stating  that  he  had  used 
no  improper  language. 

"  By  whom  can  you  prove  it  V  asked  the  Commodore. 

''  By  such  and  such  persons,"  replied  William,  calling  over  the 
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names  of  several  sailors.  Upon  this  the  Commodore  lifted  bis 
right  hand  in  the  mt>st  arlntrary  manner,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  "  If  you  could  prove  what  yon  say  by  every  man  before 
the  mast  in  this  ship,  I  would  not  take  thdr  word  against  that 
of  one  of  these  yoang  gentlemen  f  pointing  to  the  Midship- 
men. 

Gould  anything  be  more  unjust — ^more  degrading  ?  My  blood 
boiled  ;  for  I  knew  that  the  men  he  pointed  out  were,  in  every- 
thing that  makes  man  worthy  of  confidence,  at  least  equal  to 
those  small  officials,  who  strut  about  like  young  peacocks,  flut- 
tering in  advance  their  ungrown  plumage.  This  American 
liberty  at  sea  is  the  most  mysterious  thing  I  If  the  Commodore 
were  in  Algiers  I  should  say  he  has  the  spirit  of  Hassan  el 
Kalay;  *  but  being  here  I  know  not  what  to  think  ;  though, 
for  the  sake  of  our  good  friend,  as  well  as  for  our  hope's  sake,  I 
would  fain  believe  that  all  this  is  merely  accidental. 

I  have  questioned  concerning  these  affairs  of  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  officers,  and  they  tell  me  that  severe  discipline 
is  necessary  on  board  ship,  because,  being  insulated,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Law,  the  Commander  must  stand  in  the  place 
of  Law,  and  investied  with  aU  its  powers  ;  that  though  this  is 
not  the  case  at  present,  they  could  wish  the  old  system  were 
revived.  Tet  all  this  would  not  hinder  kind  speech,  nor  the 
recognition  of  manhood.  Our  friend  could  have  had  no  motive 
nor  wish  to  deceive  us.  That  would  have  been  a  meanness  of 
which  his  noble  nature  is  incapable  ;  and  yet  I  fear  he  spoke 
not  tr^Iy.  Could  he  have  been  deceived  ?  He  was  learned  and 
wise.  I  will  question  all  things,  and  believe  nothing  rashly.  I 
leave  you  now  ;  for  the  cabin  beU  calls  to  dinner. 

A  fresh  gale  Arom  the  North  has  sprung  up,  and  carried  us  ofif 
the  coast  of  St.  Mary's,  where  we  are  to  land,  and  take  in 
water  ;  so  I  shall  have  time  to  speak  of  one  peculiarity  of  this 

«  Hanan  el  Kalay,  Aga  of  the  CasUe  of  Medina,  was  a  great  tyrant,  and  guUty  of  the 
moat  flaipraai  aoti  of  injnstfoe.— Ed. 
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people,  which  has  been  my  stady,  more  or  less,  ever  since  I  came 
oa  board.  I  find,  on  acquaintance,  one  redeeming  trait,  which 
would  go  far  to  atcme  for  many  short-comings,  becanse  it  may 
finally  prepare  the  way  to  arrest  and  amend  them.  They  are 
more  deroat  in  their  common  life  than  any  other  people  I  have 
ever  known.  Do  not  infer  from  this,  0  Hadgl  Hassan,  that 
they  waste  their  time,  or  spend  their  money,  in  pilgrimages  to 
kisB  the  holy  stone  of  the  Ka&ba,  or  perform  its  sacred  walk. 
And  as  to  the  nine  ablations,  appearances  do  not  indicate  any 
very  strict  observances  of  this  sort.  Bat  they  have  certain 
forms  of  worship,  which  they  use  on  almost  all  occasions.  In 
their  w<vk  and  in  their  rest,  and  even  in  their  story-telling,  they 
often  call  on  €rod  in  the  most  earnest  and  vehement  manner,  and 
also  sometimes  on  their  prophet.  They  frequently  invoke  curses 
on  their  enemies ;  and  this  I  can  understand  perfectly,  for  it  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  Word  of  the  great  Prophet,  as 
written  in  the  Holy  Book.  But  when  I  hear  them  pray  God  to 
curse  themselves,  and  especially  their  own  eyes,  I  am  perplexed. 
It  may,  however,  be  merely  a  form  of  penance  or  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  is  in  use  amongst  them.  There  is  something  in  these 
ejaculations  that  affects  me  strangely — I  could  almost  say  un- 
pleasantly ;  yet  I  have  the  strongest  conviction  of  their  sincerity. 
They  have  no  particular  form  for  these  prayers,  neither  is  their 
worship  confined  to  stated  times.  They  do  not  welcome  the 
rising,  nor  dismiss  the  setting  sun  with  prayer  and  praise  ;  but 
every  man  is  permitted  to  adopt  his  own  forms  and  times  for 
these  exercises.  I  observe  that  their  ejaculations  become  more 
ardent  when  there  is  a  great  pressure  of  work — but  most 
especially,  when  the  work  goes  wrong.  All  this  is  certainly  very 
natural ;  for  at  such  times  we  feel  more  need  to  call  on  Allah 
for  his  help  and  gxildance.  I  have  also  observed  that  the  men 
move  with  much  greater  celerity  while  under  their  influence. 
Does  not  this  show  their  sincerity  J 

I  said  that  these  people  have  no  regular  time  for  prayer ;  but 
there  may  be  a  slight  mistake  in  this.     A  person  called  a 
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Chaplain — which  is,  I  sappose,  a  kind  of  Marabout* — calls 
all  the  men  together  once  a  week,  on  the  Sabbath  of  their 
Prophet,  and  talks  to  them  awhile.  I  belieye  thej  call  these 
formalities  devotions ;  but  thej  hav«  none  of  the  zeal  and 
heartiness  of  the  spontaneous  exercises  ;  and  their  grayily  might 
yerj  easily  be  mistaken  for  dullness,  as  both  speake^  and  hearers 
seem  to  feel.  There  is  a  sensible  relief  at  the  close,  when  I  ob- 
serve thej  all  get  a  good,  long  inspiration,  and  stretch  them- 
selves as  if  thej  had  felt  contracted,  or  had  not  breathed  freely 
under  the  imposed  restraint. 

I  observe  that  the  Chaplain  never  makes  use  of  any  of  these 
forms  of  SGfdal  prayer,  which  are  in  common  use  by  every  other 
man  on  board,  from  the  Commodore  down  to  the  Cabin-boy. 
He  must  either  be  less  devout  by  nature  than  they  ;  or  else  he  is 
jealous  of  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  religious  principle,  lest  the 
foundations  of  his  place  should  be  undermmed,  and  his  profession 
itself  destroyed.  Their  worship,  being  spontaneous,  is  more 
hearty  and  sincere  ;  and  when  they  can  pray  so  well  for  them- 
selves, he  may  reasonably  fear  that  they  will  hardly  employ 
another  to  pray  for  them.  I  have  observed,  too,  that  these 
ejaculations  are  seldom  uttered,  unless,  as  it  were,  from  habit, 
or  by  chance,  in  the  presence  of  the  Spiritual  Teacher.  Are 
they  conscious  of  trespassing  on  his  rights,  or  afiraid  that  he 
will  vindicate  his  prerogative  ? 

An  unexpected  opportunity  .for  sending  this  bccurs  ;  and  I 
hasten  to  improve  it.  A  respectable  Arab  traveller  has  just 
come  on  board,  from  an  English  ship  bound  for  Algiers.  I  in- 
close in  this  package  a  volume  of  the  writings  of  Channing.  He 
was  a  priest  of  Jesus,  and,  I  am  told,  he  did  great  good  for  his 
people.  His  heart  is  large  and  deep  as  the  ocean.  It  embraces 
the  whole  race,  recognizing  the  good  of  the  lowest.  Tou  will 
find  many  an  echo  to  our  own  thoughts  in  these  volumes.  Let 
them  be  the  companions  of  your  most  sacred  hours.  Let  them 
speak  to  you  as  your  bosom  friend  !    Were  all  his  priests  like 
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this,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  follow  Jesns  of  Nazareth.  Ton 
will  not  be  offended,  or  fearful,  because  I  say  this ;  for  your 
liberal  mind  can  see  that  in  religion,  above  all  things,  the  will, 
the  thought,  and  the  conscience,  should  be  left  free.  Still  I 
remain  a  faithful  follower  of  the  Prophet ;  for  he  smiles  most 
truly  on  me,  when  I  repeat  the  mother's  prayer,  which  is  all  I 
know  of  any  other  religion. 

What  shall  I  say  to  Touley,  but  that  I  am  proud  to  be  her 
brother.  May  her  tender  little  heart  hush  itself  in  peace.  I 
cannot  love  her  less.  Absence  only  makes  my  home-blessings 
still  more  precious.  I  feel  that  there  can  be  growth,  only,  for 
this  pure  and  beautiful  lore,  which  enters  not  merely  into  the 
affections  of  the  heart,  but  binds  thought  to  thought,  strength- 
ening our  loves  with  the  will  and  the  understanding.  How 
could  I  live  so  long  without  you  ;  and  now,  when  your  presence 
had  become  necessary  to  me,  how  could  I  leave  you  ?  I  see  you 
in  my  dreams,  0  beloved  brother  and  sister ;  and  sometimes  I 
think  yon  are  always  present  to  me.  Were  it  not  for  this,  and 
the  thought  that  it  is  good  for  you,  also,  I  could  not  bear  my 
exile  ;  and  if  I  listened  only  to  my  own  heart,  I  should  pine  with 
home-sickness. 

How  full  of  beauty  and  power  are  the  words  of  the  Arab 
Poet :  "  The  true  soul  must  weave  for  itself  a  robe  of  fire." 
Yes  ;  after  all,  the  human  soul  must  be  its  own  best  inspirer. 

Every  wind  that  travels  eastward  is  laden  with  blessings. 
Dear,  dear  Algeria  I  I  fly  to  thee  in  thought.  0  my  Country  I 
my  Home  I  still  dearer  as  I  recede  ;  my  heart  aches  with  the 
love  it  bears,  and  can  never  be  alienated.  I  see  the  dear  cabin 
of  my  happy  youth — ^the  blessed  home  of  Eeunion ;  and  in  the 
spirit  its  roofing  Plane  trees  still  overshadow  me.  Among  the 
vines  are  flitting  Hie  white  robes  of  Touley.  I  see  the  tender- 
fingered  maidens  twining  garlands  ;  and  I  catch  the  breath  of 
fragrant  herbs.  The  voice  of  Touley,  clear  and  musical,  and  in 
its  very  sweetness,  distinct  among  the  louder  voices,  now  is  call- 
ing me  ;  but  I  can  only  answer  by  wafting  back  an  adieu. 

Sbahiuh. 


LETTER  in. 

THE   OBIMSON  SCORPION   OF  THE   SOUTH. 

The  Orimson  Scorpion  of  the  South— Glooms— Change  of  Scene— The  Toiee— The  Form 
—The  Car^The  Red  Hand— The  Black  Hand— The  TlcUms— The  Branded  Hand— The 
Blgfa  Priest— Apis  and  his  Masking  Nelghbor—BiillTlng—aabBerTlency— Scorpion 
Threats— Scorpion  Worship — Offerings  to  the  Idol— Incense— Renewed  Roarlng^The 
MoTing  Car— Usorpatlons  and  Triumphs  of  the  Scorpion— Waldng  of  the  Free — The 
Mask  Falls— Thunder  of  Freedem— ^  too  bradog  Ouneni^A  OoUapae-^oy  of  the 
Angels— Angel  of  the  North— Angel  of  the  Soutfar-The  Scoiplon  disappears— The 
Broken  Chains— The  Sster  Angels  meet  and  embrace. 

At  Sia,  Feb.  SO. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

I  havo  been  for  several  days  inTolved  in  one  of  those 
inexplicable  glooms  which,  yon  know,  at  times  afflict  me.  What 
is  their  philosophy  ?  for  philosophy  they  have.  I  observe  that 
they  ^ways  have  some  connection  with  special  events,  or  reve- 
lations, either  in  the  present  or  fntore.  I  believe  that  no  strong 
mental  impression  or  emotion  can  be  aimless,  or  meaningless. 
If  we  would,  I  am  sure  we  conld,  always  trace  these  involuntary 
experiences  to  direct  relationship  with  coming  events,  which  they 
either  disclose  or  foreshadow. 

Last  evening  the  mental  distress  actually  reached  the  culmi- 
nating point,  which  it  had  been  for  some  days  approaching.  I 
could  no  longer  struggle  against  it. 

Under  plea  of  illness,  which  indeed  was  true,  I  left  the  Qentle- 
men  early,  and  retired  to  my  State  Room,  that  I  might  nurse 
and  concentrate  the  vague  sense  of  suffering  and  depression,  and 
so  aid  the  final  struggle,  which  I  knew  must  come  ;  otherwise,  I 
could  not  well  preserve  either  my  health,  or  my  reason.    Will 
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these  moral  tempests  and  heart-quakes  always  be  necessary  for 
me  ?    I  cannot  telL    Bnt  so  it  has  been  ;  and  so  it  is. 

The  load  was  not  immediately  lifted ;  bnt  the  great  clond, 
thick,  black  and  impenetrable,  still  hong  oyer  me,  when  I  went 
to  sleep.  I  nse  this  term  for  want  of  some  other,  not  becanse  it 
is  proper  to  that  peculiar  state,  which,  sleeping  or  waking,  con- 
^scionsly  or  nnconscionsly,  now  seems  entering  into  a  large  por- 
tion of  my  experience. 

I  lay  looking  abont  me,  nntil  a  sort  of  dreamy  transition 
gradually  changed  the  scene.  I  seemed  to  stand  in  a  wide 
champaign,  which  I  immediately  recognized  as  an  American 
landscape.  There  were  enormous  Oane-brakes  with  Eice  and 
Cotton  fields  ;  while  here  and  there  a  small  and  beantifnl  Palm 
rose  upj,  still  and  solemn,  in  the  stifling  air.  A  dense,  bnt  yet 
translnoent  yapor  hnng  oyer  all ;  and  this  was  of  a  dead, 
or  liyid  flame  color.  It  was  as  if  the  sun  had  risen,  bnt 
had  transmitted  heat  and  color,  rather  than  light ;  or  else  the 
fight  was  absorbed,  and  pent  np  in  the  smothering  air. 

Then  I  heard  a  yoice  that  seemed  to  open  out  of  the  Heayens, 
crying  aloud  :  **  Behold  the  great  Idol  of  many  worshippers,  the 
Crimson  Scorpion  of  the  South  I" 

I  was  greatly  astonished  at  this,  neyer  haying  heard  before 
that  the  American  people  are  Idolaters. 

Then  the  Voice  answered  my  Thought :  "  Unhallowed  wor- 
ship, under  whateyer  name,  or  by  whateyer  people  it  is  offered, 
can  be  nothing  else  than  Idolatry,  or  a  substitution  of  the  False 
for  the  True.  And  nowhere  under  Heayen  is  there  to  be  found 
a  more  deplorable  spiritual  darkness  than  in  this  yery  Christian 
and  republican  land." 

"  And  is  this  the  end  of  all  my  labors,  sacrifices,  sufierings  ?" 
I  exclaimed.  **  Shall  I  always  hear  only  this,  that  my  search 
and  my  hope  are  yain  ?" 

And  the  Voice,  in  a  tone  of  mild  authority,  answered,  "  Wait." 

Then  I  saw  a  Gigantic  Form  borne  on  a  lofty  car,  and  casting 
a  deep  black  shadow  a  great  distance  round.    This  shadow 
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seemed  to  be  in  itself  baleful.  Flowers  coald  not  bloom  there  ; 
and  small  birds,  as  tbej  flew  oyer,  often  fell  and  perished  sud- 
denly, as  if  thej  had  been  strnck  down  by  poisoned  arrows. 

Bat  as  the  car  was  rapidly  approaching  me,  I  was  questioning 
with  myself  how  I  should  escape  this  common  pestilence,  whea 
the  motion  was  arrested  by  a  sudden  ahoek  ;  and  when  I  would 
have  fled  in  extreme  terror,  the  Voice  said:  "Fear  nothing. 
Over  the  true  life  this  Moral  Death  has  no  power.  But  observe 
well  what  thou  seest,  for  nothing  in  this  phenomenon  is  without 
its  prototype  and  reality  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.^ 

Then  I  noticed  carefully  the  features  of  the  Idol,  as  one  by 
one  they  were  unfolded,  for  at  the  first  view  the  whole  form  was 
too  horrible,  and  seemed  to  quench  the  clear  sight  which  yet  had 
power  to  peruse  the  details,  as  the  car  stood  directly  before  me. 
And  as  I  looked,  my  eyes  were  chained  to  the  Idol  by  a  horrible 
fascination.     Even  such  as  I  saw,  I  describe  it : 

Though  of  vast  superficial  dimensions,  it  did  not  present  the 
appearance  of  great  strength  or  inherent  power,  as  a  whole.  Its 
terrible  aspect  arose  from  the  malignity  of  spirit  which  all  the 
single  features  were  combined  to  express.  Its  front  was  the 
head  of  a  woman  ;  its  hair  was  the  OEiane  of  a  lion  ;  its  crest  waff 
the  horns  of  a  goat ;  its  arms  were  the  arms  of  a  crocodile  ;  its 
hands  were  the  paws  of  a  tiger  ;  its  nails  were  the  talons  of  a 
harpic  ;  its  shoulders  were  the  wings  of  a  dragon  ;  its  tongue 
was  the  tongue  of  an  asp  ;  its  teeth  were  the  fangs  of  a  viper  ; 
its  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  a  basilisk  ;  its  body  was  the  body  of  a 
scorpion  ;  its  brain  was  the  brain  of  a  fox  ;  and  its  breath  was 
the  breath  of  a  vampire. 

The  enormous  body  being  thrown  into  many  coils,  lay  prone^ 
while  the  long  neck  was  arched,  and  the  head  and  front  elevated^ 
towering  up  with  a  kind  of  majesty  that  made  the  very  Heavens 
astonished  to  behold.  With  every  motion,  the  yellow  scales 
that  covered  it  ignited  each  other  and  burned  with  blue  and 
crimson  flames,  which,  in  certain  connections  with  the  moist  air,, 
became  irridescent,  and  the  splendid  coloring  not  only  heightened 
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the  hideoosness  of  the  loathsome  fonn,  but  it  had  a  blinding 
qaality,  which  sometimes  caosed  a  total  loss  of  vision  in  the 
worshippers.  The  hair  of  the  mane  also  burnt  with  the  same 
colors,  every  hair  emitting  a  stream  of  liquid  fire,  as  if  it  had 
been  fed  by  a  fountain  of  melted  sulphur;  and  the  whole  air  was 
impregnated  with  its  fumes.  Tet  the  creature  did, not  seem  to 
be  angry.    This  was  simply  its  common  habit  and  nature. 

Nor  was  the  car  itself  less  curious  in  structure  and  character. 
Its  body  was  made  of  two  scrolls,  laid  one  above  the  other,  each 
being  turned  over  at  the  front,  the  lowermost  curving  outward, 
the  uppermost  inward.  This  form  showed  the  inscriptions  that 
distinguished  them  to  good  advantage.  On  the  first  or  lower 
of  them  I  read  "  Law  ;"  on  the  upper,  "  Gospel  ;"  and  the  large 
conspicuous  lettering  also  burnt  blue.  The  sides  and  the  back 
of  the  car  were  composed  of  living  and  conscious  human  forms, 
three  at  each  side  and  two  at  the  back.  They  were  pinioned  to 
each  other,  nailed  down  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and  sitting  on 
their  heels.  The  clenched  hands  were  crossed  on  the  scarred 
bosom,  the  head  bent  forward,  and  the  faces  were  expressive  of 
the  hopeless  anguish  of  their  position,  pierced  and  bound  forever. 
The  three  that  were  looking  eastward  had  the  skin  and  features 
of  the  Negro  ;  those  on  the  western  side  had  the  skin  and  fea- 
tures of  the  American  Indian  ;  and  those  at  the  back  had  the 
skin  and  features  of  the  White  Man.  One  of  the  latter,  I  fancied, 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  my  sailor  friend,  William  Jones.  As 
the  car  was  facing  the  South,  I  observed  that  the  Whites  were 
in  the  deepest  shadow. 

Forming,  as  it  were,  the  keystone  of  an  arch  directly  over 
these  Unfortunates,  and  apparently  organized  from  their  su£fer- 
ings,  I  saw  a  large  Human  Hand,  impaled  at  the  wrist,  and 
spread  open.  On  the  palm  of  it  was  a  kind  of  lettering,  as  if 
burned  into  the  flesh  with  a  hot  iron.  In  some  lights  the  Hand 
was  black,  in  others  white  ;  but  it  always  conspicuously  bore 
the  lettering — ^it  always  wore  the  brand. 

As  I  looked,  wondering  what  all  this  might  mean,  I  heard 
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again  the  voice  of  the  Angel,  saying :  "  This  is  the  great  Work- 
ing  Hand,  dishonored  and  put  to  grievons  wrong.  Bnt  the 
Coming  shall  restore  and  re^'ndow  it  with  its  own — ^the  tme  nn« 
folding  of  all  Beantj,  and  Majesty,  and  Power.    Fear  nothing." 

Qnieted  by  this  assurance,  I  turned  to  observe  the  car.  It 
had  six  wheels,  alike  in  size  and  stmctnre.  The  spokes  were 
bones  of  the  human  leg  and  arm ;  the  rim  was  composed  of 
human  blood  and  muscle,  wrought  and  bound  together  with  the 
cement  of  the  scourge,  then  petrified  and  hardened  to  adamant. 

The  moving  power  was  electricity.  This  was  generated  by 
the  pangs  and  struggles  of  all  those  miserable  men  and  women 
whose  brains,  stimulated  by  the  tortures,  evolved  a  current  that 
seemed  at  once  to  fill  and  inspire  the  engine  that  it  moved. 

This  machine  was  very  curious  in  structure,  and  acted  on  the 
same  principle  as  a  living  heart.  By  its  perpendicular  palpita- 
tions, it  struck  laterally  against  the  wings  of  a  central  shaft,  thus 
causing  it  to  revolve  on  its  axis,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  carry 
round  the  \7heels. 

In  front  of  the  car  was  a  high  altar,  grimly  overlooking  the 
Branded  Hand,  that  was  fixed  behind.  The  frame  of  the  altar 
was  a  human  skeleton,  and  the  open  skull  was  the  censer.  The 
fumes  of  the  burnt-offering  made  the  air  still  more  clouded  and 
pestilent ;  but  I  did  not  then  see  what  it  was. 

Again  I  heard  a  deep,  hoarse,  underground  voice,  and  looking 
out  towards  the  middle  of  the  plain,  I  saw  a  large  red  human 
hand  stretched  out  of  the  cloud,  and  clutching  at  something  in 
the  distance.  Then  I  saw  it  was  continually  seizing  human 
beings,  and  branding  them  with  its  red  mark,  so  they  and  theii 
children  might  be  made  slaves  forever.  These  unfortunate  and 
helpless  beings  were  many  of  them  Negroes ;  but  they  were 
gradually  becoming  lighter  colored,  and  some  of  them  were  pure 
whites.  There  were  among  them  men  and  women  and  small 
children.  The  little  ones  had  a  pitiful  and  appealing  look,  when 
the  great  remorseless  Hand  tore  them  from  their  mothers.  I 
could  not  choose  bnt  weep,  to  look  upon  them. 
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The  Hand  made  a  feint  of  getting  all  its  captives  in  the  valley 
Tonnd  abont,  or  in  the  neighboring  valleys  ;  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  ocean  there  was  a  circle  drawn,  as  it  were,  in  the  air, 
with  a  sign  that  it  should  not  pass.  Bnt  when  no  one  was  look- 
ing  on,  it  wonld  be  throst  oat  slily  over  the  great  water  to  a 
distant  land,  where  it  seized  the  innocent  people  and  pat  the 
mark  of  the  slave  on  them  ;  and  such  as  did  not  die  in  its  merci- 
less gripe,  it  brooght  home.  Bat  if  at  any  time  it  was  in  danger 
of  being  seen,  it  dropped  its  prey  in  some  remote  place  or  shel- 
tered island,  where  a  gang  of  man-hounds  might  be  found  to 
watch  its  victims  until  the  search  was  over,  and  then  it  went 
again  in  the  night  and  took  them.  This  was  often  done,  and 
many  good  people  knew  and  declared  it,  bat  the  false  lights  and 
stupefying  vapors  of  the  Idol  so  clouded  the  sight,  and  unsettled 
the  mind  of  their  Leaders,  that  they  who  knew,  and  should  have 
done  better,  with  much  fear  and  trembling  only  echoed  still  more 
fiercely  the  popular  cry,  '*  Great  is  the  Crimson  Scorpion  of  the 
South  r 

As  I  followed  the  direction  of  the  retreating  Hand,  I  saw  that 
it  was  drawn  back  into  the  Earth  ;  and  at  the  same  time  two 
great,  cavernous  jaws  opened  ;  and  I  looked  down  into  the 
fissure.  There  sat  the  Higb  Priest  of  the  Scorpion.  He  had 
the  stature  of  a  Titan  ;  but  the  head  and  front  were  of  a  fami- 
liar type.  They  bore  a  strong  likeness  to  the  ancient  Idol  of 
Egypt ;  and  the  title  they  gave  him,  corresponded  with  this ; 
for  he  was  named  Apis  ;  and  a  great  Idol  he  was,  here,  as  else- 
where ;  though  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  forms  of  worship 
come  tardily  hither,  seeing  this  Deity  has  been  out  of  fashion, 
even  in  Egypt,  for  many  centuries. 

This  American  Apis  was  so  intensely  black,  that  he  could  be 
seen  only  by  the  light  that  came  from  thin  places  in  his  skin, 
which,  however,  were  quite  numerous.  Looking  through  these, 
I  saw  that  his  interior  substance  was  composed  of  fused  lava, 
in  a  state  of  fearful  activity.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  great 
Crimson  Hand ;  and  he  had  another  to  match  it  of  inky  black- 
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ness,  perhaps  for  the  convenience  of  working  in  the  dark  ;  for 
though  he  was  rerj  bold  in  his  initial  movements,  literally  going 
to  work  with  an  "  outstretched  hand/'  he  was  rather  secretive  in 
regard  to  the  bestjlts  of  his  operations,  which,  indeed,  fnmished 
bat  little  to  boast  of,  even  for  an  avowed  and  professional  Man- 
thief,  who  acted  under  the  high  sanctions  of  Law  and  Gospel. 
The  functions  of  the  two  hands  were  essentially  different ;  for 
while  the  Right,  which  was  of  the  deep  color  of  blood-stone, 
was  capturing  victims,  the  Left  was  as  rapidly  conveying  their 
remains,  as  an  offering  to  the  Idol. 

But  by  a  nearer  examination  of  the  muscle  in  the  hand,  and 
the  structure  of  the  whole  form,  I  saw  that  the  first  indicated 
irritability  rather  than  tenacity,  and  that  the  last  was  by  no 
means  so  terriUe  as  it  would  make  itself  appear  ;  for  although 
the  gaseous  nature  of  the  Ignited  substances  within,  had  caused 
a  great  inflation,  I  saw  that  a  sudden,  or  accidental  lowering  of 
the  temperature,  must  cause  a  painful,  if  not  dangerous  collapse 
of  the  whole  system.  Even  the  bulPs  head,  that  looked  so 
genuine,  and  set  itself  to  butt  and  roar  so  fiercely,  did  not  seem 
to  belong  there  ;  but  though  it  was  evidently  false,  it  served  the 
purpose  of  its  Captor  just  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  native  to  him, 
as  you  shall  see. 

I  was  thus  led,  by  close  observation,  to  consider,  that,  as 
there  was  so  little  sustaining  power  in  this  terrible  form,  there 
must  be  a  continual  supply  of  force  from  some  foreign  body. 
Following  the  suggestion,  I  began  tracing  a  kind  of  electrical 
cord,  which  was  attached  to  the  head  of  Apis  ;  and  it  led  me  to 
a  corresponding  form  at  some  distance  beyond,  toward  the 
North,  and  in  a  much  clearer  atmosphere,  which  I  instantly 
recognized  as  the  Source  of  the  power.  This  form  also,  though 
Titanic,  was  far  more  human  than  the  other — not  that  he  seemed 
to  have  been  created  any  better  ;  but  he  had  not  been  qnite  so 
much  weiakened,  and  degraded,  and  poisoned,  by  the  Scorpion. 
He  had,  however,  a  leash  of  bloodhounds,  about  which  he 
seemed  very  solicitous.    He  was  feeding  them  with  something^ 
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that  I  was  sarprised  to  see,  looked  very  much  like  a  piece  of 
Negro  flesh,  although  the  general  hamanitj  of  his  appearance 
indicated  that  I  mast  be  mistaken.  Bat  when  I  saw  him  hand 
over  a  piece  of  a  back  that  had  been  fairly  orisped  with  the 
lash,  and  a  black  foot,  worn  and  travel-sore,  I  was  forced  to 
give  up  the  point,  though  I  conld  not  avoid  thinking  how  much 
he  wronged  Mmsdf  by  these  actions.  He  had,  also  in  his  employ 
a  company  of  Man-honnds,  all  of  whom  were  distingmshed  by 
insignia  of  their  different  ranks  and  orders  of  office.  When- 
ever he  imagined  that  Apis  was  looking  that  way,  he  appeared 
Tery  anxioas,  and  even  uneasy,  in  regard  to  their  behavior,  and 
was  Gontmnally  reminding  them  of  the  favors  they  had  received, 
seeming  to  think  there  were  no  other  good  gifts  in  the  world, 
than  those  ni  the  Scorpion,  What  is  very  remarkj^le,  though 
he  had  a  tmly  human  physiognomy,  he  sometimes  wore  a  mask, 
that  was  not  at  all  becoming  to  him.  This  was  fashioned  after 
the  model  of  the  head  of  a  Female  Deer ;  but  though  I  was 
onacqnainted  with  the  species,  I  could  see  that  a  name  not  in  the 
least  flattering,  or  honorable,  had  been  applied  to  it  by  his  neigh- 
bor. Apis,  whom  he  was  so  overmuch  zealous  to  please,  notwith- 
standing he  must  have  known,  that  even  his  best  qualities,  were 
held  in  derision  by  that  august  Animal.  He  appeared  ashamed 
to  have  any  one  abont  him  see  this  mask,  which  was,  indeed,  a 
great  Insult  to  himself,  whether  we  consider  his  strong  hand,  his 
honest  face,  his  really  troe  heart,  or  his  genuine  bravery;  that  is 
when  he  felt  himself  perfectly  safe  from*  the  attacks  of  his 
engrossing  Neighbor,  which,  however,  must  have  been  at  rare 
and  remote  intervals. 

I  could  see  at  once  that  if  he  had  been  a  greater  villain,  he 
might  have  found  a  better  disguise.  Possibly  there  were  no 
mirrors  about ;  and  he  could  not  see  what  a  ridiculous  figure  he 
was  making  of  himself.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  every  time  Apis 
roared,  or  the  cord  tightened,  though  only  the  least  in  the 
world,  the  Man  of  the  North  thrust  his  head  into  the  mask,  with 
ao  aqpeet  of  the  greatest  terror,  much  as  we  have  seen  the 
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Ostrich  dip  hers  into  the  sand,  notwithstanding  she  left  her 
whole  body  exposed  to  the  spears  of  the  pursuer.  The  moment 
the  roaring  ceased,  he  would  try  to  pull  it  off  again  ;  but  some- 
times it  stuck  about  his  ears  i  and  then  he  was  fluttered,  and 
confused,  losing,  for  the  time,  much  of  the  proper  dignity  of  so 
'  grave  and  well-informed  a  gentleman. 

When  at  length  he  got  off  his  head-dress,  he  would  quickly 
hide  it  away,  as  if  the  very  sight  of  it  were  hateful  to  him.  But 
if  at  any  moment  the  cord  straightened,  he  would  clutch  at  U 
again  ;  for  the  one  supreme  terror  of  his  life  was  the  breaking 
of  that  cord. 

So  the  Man  of  the  Mask,  though  more  than  a  great  equal 
Power,  was  enslaved — Abound  with  an  insane  fear  of  breaking  a 
tie,  which,  under  existing  conditions,  only  robbed  him  of  his 
strength.  And  while  he  held  in  his  own  hand  the  means  that 
would  effectually  rebuke  and  silence  all  opposition,  he  stood 
abashed  and  dumb  at  the  sound  of  an  empty  rosr. 

Thus  he  became  subject  to  Apis,  and  a  Worshipper  of  the 
Scorpion,  not  from  love,  but  the  most  senseless  and  frantic  fear. 
Thus  for  them  he  fattened  his  blood-hounds  with  Negro  flesh, 
and  converted  his  Man-hounds  into  the  most  abject  and  despic- 
able of  slaves.  Thus  he  captured  the  miserable  run-away,  and 
either  killed  or  carried  him  back  to  a  condition  worse  than 
death.  Thus  he  gathered  up  the  offal,  and  snuffed  the  incense 
thereof,  though  he  would  not  willingly  have  touched  the  dirty 
work,  with  the  very  tongs  of  a  Freeman's  fireside — ^if  he  had  not 
been  so  afraid,  the  great  and  terrible  Champion  of  the  South  did 
sometimes  toss  his  horns,  and  roar  so  amazingly.  And  thus,  in 
many  ways,  he  did  wrong  to  his  own  great  heart,  that  was  not 
only  in  the  beginning  meant  to  be  true,  but  had  actually  power 
to  he  true,  if  it  had  not  been  frightened  out  of  its  own  proper 
self-possession.  Even  as  it  was,  it  maintained  a  self-generating 
power,  that  still  fed,  and  still  sustained,  the  Roaring  Purveyor  of 
the  South,  who,  without  it,  could  not  even  have  found  filth 
enough  to  feed  his  own  Idol. 
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Meanwhile  Apis  was  extremely  jealons  of  his  Neighbor,  as  I 
saw  by  watching  awhile  their  curious  proceedings.  If  there  was 
the  least  hesitation  aboye,  he  would  toss,  and  roar,  and 
threaten  to  break  the  cord  ;  though  he  well  knew  that  if  he 
should  do  so,  he  must  strangle  himself  with  the  hither  end. 

Then  the  Man  of  the  North,  prostrating  himself,  whisked  on 
his  lying  mask,  with  many  promises  for  the  fiature.  Pursuant  to 
these  good  resolutions.  Apis  looked  on  his  miserable  victims, 
toOing  in  the  utter  darkness  of  their  deplorable  condition,  and 
proclaimed  aloud,  so  that  all  the  land  heard  it,  that  the  worship 
of  the  Scorpion  was  good.  The  Man  of  the  North  answered 
back,  but  so  feebly  that  only  small  sections  of  the  country  heard, 
that  the  worship  of  the  Scorpion  was  good ;  meanwhile  his  teeth 
chattered,  and  his  knees  smote  together. 

In  return  for  this  half-way  act  of  fealty,  Apis  would  very 
courteously  call  him  a  coward,  and  graciously  refrain  from  imme- 
diate extermination  ;  whereupon,  to  show  his  loyalty,  the  Man 
of  the  North  would  thrust  his  own  good  right  hand  more  deeply 
into  the  crimson  mire. 

This  scen^  would  hare  been  really  ludicrous,  if  it  had  not 
inTolved  so  important  and  terrible  results.  But  even  as  it  was, 
and  though  I  am  not  a  mirthM  man,  I  could  not  help  laughing  to 
see  the  real  back-bone,  the  sinew  and  muscle,  the  mind  and  mar- 
row, so  cowed  down  by  a  bag  of  wind  ;  and  eren  now  the  swag- 
ger of  the  Bull  and  the  trepidation  of  the  Lesser  Animal,  though 
Greater  Man — ^in  view  of  the  breaking  cord,  is  a  reminiscence 
rich  beyond  expression.  Hi^ily  for  me,  I  was  permitted  to 
take  this  view  of  it ;  for  had  I  regarded  the  matter  seriously, 
seeing,  as  I  did,  such  a  prolific  band  of  ctHs  in  its  train,  it  would 
hare  been  a  great  shock,  and  perhaps  an  irreparable  injury.  I 
was  thus  saved  from  the  scathing  effect  of  the  horrors  that 
soon  followed. 

Directly  after  the  above  scene,  the  great  Car  was  put  in 
motion.  It  was  impelled  with  a  spasmodic  energy,  and  wei^^ 
with  great  speed,  the  vampire  breath  and  venom  of  the  Sporpiop^ 

3* 
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everywhere  defiling  the  earth,  and  tainting  the  air.  The  High 
Priest  stretched  forth  his  great,  black  hand,  and  seised  the 
wom-ont,  the  sick,  feeble,  and  heart-broken,  and  cast  them 
nnder  the  wheels  of  the  Gar  ;  and  the  crashing  of  their  bones, 
and  their  dying  shrieks  were  horrible. 

Then  the  fragments,  fnli  of  festering  flesh,  and  fonl  sores, 
nndeanness  and  all  corrnption,  were  gathered  up,  and  cast  on 
the  altar,  as  an  appropriate  sacrifice.  The  decomposing  mar- 
row and  mnsde,  the  maddened  trains  and  cramped  spirits, 
were  the  substance  and  essence  of  tortured  bodies  and  dwarfed 
souls.  All  these  were  represented  in  the  smoke  and  flame,  and 
incense  of  the  ofibring  ;  and  when  the  Scorpion  smelt  its  goodly 
saror,  the  eyes,  and  hair,  and  scales,  all  shot  forth  mcare  viTid 
and  blinding  flames. 

Her  breath  filled  the  air  with  a  subtle  poison,  that  entered 
into  everything.  All  the  fruits  of  the  Earth  and  fabrics  of  what- 
ever kind,  silks,  and  gold,  and  jewels,  were  tainted  with  it. 
Harmless  animals,  strong  men,  innocent  children,  and  pure 
women  were  changed  and  sullied  by  it.  Even  the  milk  of  the 
nursing  mother  was  infected,  and  poisoned  the  babe,  while  it 
lay  yet  in  her  bosom.  The  pestilent  effluvia  pervaded  the  whole 
substance,  and  entered  into  the  composition  of  all  things. 

Then  the  Car  was  carried  into  regions  where  it  had  never 
been  before,  bearing  the  shadow,  and  leaving  the  trail  of  the 
Scorpion  in  once  free 'and  happy  lands.  2k£any  voices  from  those 
that  were  akin  to  the  Man  of  the  North,  but  not  consenting  to 
his  actions,  cried  aloud  that  it  was  going  too  far.  Then  the 
Southern  Bull  pawed,  and  bellowed,  and  swelled  up  bigger 
than  he  had  ever  done  before,  roaring  out  a  hi^  oath  that  he 
would  break  the  cord.  Then  the  Sbm  of  the  Mask  seemed  to 
smother  all  those  free  voices — or  ia  some  way  to  quiet^,  or 
silence  them. 

And  so  the  Gar  went  on  again.  It  went  over  a  broad  and 
beautiful  land,  still  farther  south.  Theie  it  rested.  The  Free 
Voices  said  it  should  go  no  farther ;  and  thej  said  it  so  firmly 
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that  the  astonished  Bull  rather  drew  in  his  horns,  and  said  it 
should  go  only  so  far.  Bat  again  it  went  on,  with  renewed 
impetojs,  and  ran  entirely  07er  the  landmarks.  Again,  the  Free 
Voices  cried  that  it  should  go  no  farther.  Then  Apis,  after 
roaring,  and  tossing,  and  threatening  to  break  the  cord,  even 
more  violentlj  than  before,  swore  a  great  prophecy,  that  the 
shadow  of  the  Scorpion  should  soon  cover  all  the  land,  from 
sea  to  sea.  Then  the  Free  Voices  cried  out  more  earnestly, 
so  indignantly  hurling  back  his  challenge,  that  they  actually 
frightened  the  Bellowing  Boaster. 

The  horns  went  in  again ;  and  he  made  another  ma/rk  for  the 
moving  Oar,  swearing  roundly  that  it  should  never  go  over 
tJuU. 

Again,  the  car  moved  rapidly  forward,  neither  turning  to  the 
right  nor  left ;  and  again  it  went  over  the  bounds.  And 
80  it  happened  repeatedly,  with  similar  results,  until  at  length 
it  came  into  a  Land  which  the  Free  Voices,  by  right  of  posses- 
don,  and  by  right  of  purchase,  confirmed  by  covenant,  claimed 
as  their  own.  There,  also,  the  insatiable  monster  came  to  blast, 
and  crush,  and  devour ;  and  Her  track  was  over  the  fair  fields, 
the  prostrate  necks,  and  the  throbbing  hearts  of  the  True  and 
Free. 

The  smell  of  their  blood  maddened  the  monster.  The  Gorgon 
head  reared  itself  higher  ;  and  every  hair  hissed  with  the  flames 
it  spat.  The  basilisk  eyes,  the  burnished  scales,  and  the  bare 
and  bloody  fangs,  were  lit  with  sulphurous  clouds  of  flame,  and 
sent  forth  malignant  fascinations,  noxious  breaths,  and  all 
unspeakable  terrors.  Then  the  Bull  roared  and  lashed  his 
sides,  and  made  the  crimson  Earth  more  bloody  with  the  gore 
of  his  miserable  victims,  4he  unprotected  children  of  the  Great 
Masker  of  the  North. 

I  turned  to  see  how  he  should  be  able  to  stand  in  the  sight  of 
this  new  terror ;  and  behold  the  Free  Hearts,  and  the  Free 
Souls,  and  the  Free  Hands  were  roused.  They  came  by  thou- 
sands.   They  rushed  at  the  head  of  their  chief  Sepresentative, 
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and  tore  the  lying  mask  away ;  when  underneath,  to  my  snr- 
prise,  1  saw  every  line  and  every  featore,  of  a  great  and  true 
courage.  It  might  have  been  asleep  during  the  late  troubles. 
Perhaps  it  had ;  or  it  might  just  have  come  into  being ;  but 
thtre  it  was.  The  head  wore  the  bold  and  determined  look  of 
an  insulted  Mastiff ;  and  when  the  fresh  air,  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  get  through  the  mask,  blew  upon  him,  he  became 
still  stronger. 

The  Free  Voices  gathered  power  and  volume ;  and  they 
rolled  away  over  the  ocean,  and  over  the  lakes,  and  over  the 
great  mountain  chains,  peal  rising  above  peal,  and  boom  sound- 
ing over  boom,  until  their  continuous  thunder  took  full  posses^ 
sion  of  the  air.  Then  came  a  heavy  sound,  as  of  the  step  of 
an  Earthquake.  It  was  the  tramp  of  roused  Millions.  It 
struck  the  ground  with  the  great  emphasis  of  a  mighty  will^ 
and  the  Earth  trembled  to  its  depths,  beneath. 

Apis  listened.  These  ominous  sounds  thundered  away  through 
the  air,  and  over  the  Earth,  with  every  impulse  rising  into  still 
grander  expression.  Bid  he  think  to  equal  thatl  I  cannot 
tell  you  ;  but  if  he  did,  he  greatly  mistook  his  own  constitution 
and  capacity.  He  made  what  effort  he  could  to  save  himself, 
or  at  least  appearances  ;  he  set  up  a  tremendous  roar.  As  he 
did  so,  he  happened  to  draw  in  a  full  breath  of  that  great,  free 
current,  which  had  actually  invaded  his  own  dominions.  This 
being  much  more  bracing  than  he  was  accustomed  to,  burst 
suddenly  through  his  thin  places,  and  effectually  "  took  the  wind 
out  of  him." 

The  sudden  collapse  was  attended  by  so  great  a  shock,  that 
in  an  instant  I  lost  all  view  of  the  scene.  Looking  up,  I  saw, 
as  it  were,  the  Angels  of  Heaven,  walking  on  a  transparent 
floor  far  above  the  earth.  I  could  see  that  their  faces  had 
been  troubled ;  but  they  now  wore  a  more  joyful  and  trium- 
phant expression.  Many  of  them  went  to  and  fro,  looking 
earnestly,  as  if  seeking  for  some  very  important  thing.  At 
length,  one  of  them,  who  had  been  in  advance  of  the  others, 
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came  from  that  region  of  the  Heayens  that  extended  oyer  the 
Free  Hosts,  leading  forth  a  beaatifnl  being.  She  had  the  form 
of  a  woman,  bnt  the  head  of  an  Angel,  «id  the  sonl  of  a  Seraph; 
and  on  her  forehead  shone  a  large  and  brilliant  star.  Its  rajs 
shot  far  through  the  Heayens  ;  and,  inclining  southward  to  the 
Earth,  stmck  into  the  Inrid  atmosphere  of  the  Scorpion.  In  an 
instant  the  whole  form  was  paralyzed.  The  blue  flames  died 
on  the  closing  scales ;  the  hisses  were  hoshed  in  the  cnryes  of 
the  softening  hair.  The  subdued  mouth  closed ;  the  asp-like 
yenom  was  reabsorbed ;  the  talons  fell  powerless ;  and  the 
yampire-breath  was  quenched. 

The  spell  was  broken.  The  liberated  htunan  forms  rose  from 
their  recumbent  posture  in  the  car,  and  went  forth  healed. 

It  was  but  a  moment  that  I  looked  away ;  and  then  the  Idol 
and  the  Gar  were  gone.  The  lurid  atmosphere  was  furling  off, 
like  sulphurous  clouds  in  the  distance,  giying  place  to  a  clear 
light,  which  exhibited  the  changes  of  the  dawn,  passing  from  a 
soft  grey  and  rose,  into  saffiron  and  gold,  and  finally  eyolyed 
itself  into  pure  white.  The  grass  was  spangled  with  clear  dew, 
and  the  leayes  were  stirred  by  a  fresh  and  balmy  wind.  Under 
these  healthful  influences  the  whole  landscape  changed.  Flow- 
ers bloomed ;  birds  sang ;  and  little  children  went  forth  free 
and  happy. 

Then  I  saw  thousands  and  millions  of  the  yictims  of  the 
Scorpion,  gathered  together,  until  they  coyered  all  the  land.  A 
tall  N^ro,  with  a  noble  front,  and  expressiye  features,  stood  on 
a  high  place,  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and  held  up  a  broken 
chain.  An  Indian  also  came  from  the  West,  and  a  White  Man 
from  the  North,  and  a  White  Man  from  the  South  ;  and  eyery 
one  held  up  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  and  wayed  in  the  air  a 
broken  chain.  Then  I  saw  that  the  Forger  of  chains  had  made 
bonds  for  himself  of  the  strongest  links  and  the  hardest  iron. 

When  they  beheld  these  things,  the  multitudes  bowed  them- 
selyes  to  the  ground,  in  wonder  and  adoration  ;  and  the  shout 
irhich  they  sent  up  echoed  through  the  remotest  Heayens. 
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Then  I  looked  again  through  the  transparent  floor,  and  saw 
the  Angel  with  the  star  in  her  forehead  advance,  looking  ear- 
nestly toward  the  South.  There  I  beheld  another  similar  form, 
which,  though  really  less  stately  than  the  first,  wore  a  kind  of 
regal  beauty,  and  a  grace  >and  splendor  of  person,  that  well 
became  the  coronet,  with  its  brilliant  cross  of  stars,  that  was 
set  upon  her  fcHrehead. 

The  Angel  of  the  North  who  was  still  advancing  toward 
her,  stretched  forth  her  hand,  saying,  "  Why  should  we  not  be 
sisters  ?  Are  we  not  bom  of  the  same  parentage,  and  advanc- 
ing to  the  same  inheritance  7  And  why,  indeed,  shoald  we  not 
love  each  other,  seeing  we  are  sisters  V  As  she  thus  spoke,  the 
Angel  of  the  South  bent  her  beautiful  head ;  and  I  could  see 
that  her  brilliant  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears. 

The  two,  by  their  mutual  attraction,  were  drawn  together ; 
and  as  they  met,  they  kissed  each  other.  Then  the  circles  of 
white  forms,  which  I  could  see  far  above  them,  struck  their 
golden  lyres,  and  sang  anthems.  In  following  the  music,  my 
spirit  seemed  to  go  far  away,  until  it  was  lost  among  the  har- 
monies, that  took  possession  of  it. 

How  I  came  back  I  know  not ;  but  I  found  myself  here  in 
the  morning, ;  and  that,  too,  with  the  most  vivid  recollection 
of  what  I  had  seen. 

There  is  dark  and  terrible  meaning  hidden  in  this ;  and  it 
must  have  some  relation  to  the  country  whither  I  am  bound. 
But  how  can  these  most  horrible  and  revolting  features  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  great,  l&ee,  and  glorious  land  ?  I 
must  do  as  the  Angel  bade  me  :  "  Wait."  I  will  also  hope  ; 
for  if  the  other  parts  are  true,  so  must  be  the  peaceful  and 
glorious  end.  From  whatever  source  this  vision  comes,  I  know 
it  Ib  prophetic ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  considering  its 
nature,  it  has  had  the  effect  greatly  to  relieve  and  soothe  me. 

I  have  attempted  several  times  to  speak  of  it  to  the  Officers  ; 
but  for  some  reason  or  other,  my  lips  are  closed  before  it.  How 
strange  and  dark  the  Future  sometimes  appears  to  us  I    It  is  a 
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locked-np  cabinet  of  secrets ;  nevertheless,  we  most  approach, 

and,  one  bj  one,  unclose  its  doors,  happy  if  in  so  doing  we 

deposit  in  every  day  of  the  Past,  something  that  may  make  the 

coming  day  larger  and  trner,  for  those  who  follow  ns.    This, 

alone,  should  be  enough  to  reward  us  ;  but'  by  doing  well,  we 

also  take  tithes  of  tlte  attendant  blessings. 

Then  shouldst  thou  be  happy,  0  my  Brother,  as  I  know 

thou  wOt.    With  a  thought  of  love  large  as  thy  own  heart,  I 

write  my 

Salaiim. 

Shahmah. 


LETTER    IV. 

SHAHHAH     TALK3     ABOUT     THE     SHIP. 

Bhahm&h  taUa  about  the  Ship— Trath  reaffirmed— The  Mother  Land— The  Sea  a  power- 
ftil  but  obedient  Vehicle  of  Human  Power— Structure  of  the  Ship— Who  and  what 
built  it— Pithy  Questions  and  dry  Answen— Arrival— Quiet— Negroes— Harbor— 
The  dty  Wonders  multiply— Home-Land. 

At  Sia,  Monday,  Mardi  9. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

As  I  approach  the  goal  of  my  destiny — as  I  draw  near 
to  that  beautiful  shore,  the  Bream  Land  becomes  the  Truth 
Land,  and  the  visionary  subsides  into  the  real.  We  have  cer- 
tainly, in  points  of  outside  fact,  fallen  into  some  great  errors;  but, 
as  if  for  pre-assurance,  I  seent  now  to  see  that  whatever  mistakes 
may  have  occtirred  in  the  policy  of  the  American  States,  their 
Institutions  have  yet  a  basis  that  must  stand;  and  therefore  they 
will  bide  their  destiny  amid  the  changes  of  time,  with  that  in- 
herent power  of  life,  that  is  bom  of  Truth  and  Right.  This, 
however  severely  it  may  be  tried  in  the  crucible,  must  come  out 
only  more  refined  ;  for  it  is  pure  gold. 

My  faith  opens  to  me  anew,  and  that  so  clearly,  that  I  can 
now  repose  in  it.  I  will  not,  then,  be  discouraged  at  apparent 
misdirection.  Only  Good  has  a  true  life ;  and  therefore  only 
Good  can  live.  I  cast  myself  back  on  first  principles.  I  fix  my 
anchor  of  hope  for  this  Nation — hope  for  the  world — on  the 
great  Human  Charter,  which  they  have  truly  set  up,  not  for 
themselves  alone,  but  for  all  mankind  ;  and  I  know  it  cannot  be 
moved.  The  people  who  once  felt  this — who  once  planted  them- 
selves upon  its  great  laws — cannot  repudiate — cannot  alienate 

e4 
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it.  They,  may  wander  from  it  awhile  ;  bat  the  true  magnei  is 
there  ;  and  no  American  heart  can  long  remain  insensible  to  its- 
power.  The  yonng  Star  of  the  West  may  have  here  and  there 
a  dond  lingering  abont  her — ^may  be  even  obscured  for  a  time  ; 
bat  she  is  yet  to  shine  forth  with  a  more  excellent  beauty — ^the 
light  of  the  world — the  polar  star  of  Nations. 

And  shall  I  not  find  there  also  the  Mother-Land,  that  my 
pOgrimage  may  be  crowned  with  a  sight  of  that  home  where  my 
best  Angel  first  opened  her  eyes  on  the  world  ?  And  shall  I 
find  there  the  companionship  I  seek  ?  I  am  begmning  to  feel 
that,  as  a  man,  my  life  wants  something  of  its  wholeness.  There 
is  an  unsearchable  yearning,  to  clasp  home  to  myself  that  dearer 
and  diviner  Life,  which  my  dreams  have  pictured — ^and  >  toward 
which  my  waking  thought  yearns,  ever  more  and  more  intensely. 
I  have  not  spoken  much  of  this  ;  but  there  is  a  deep  tide  in  my 
Boul  that  flows  without  ebbing  ;  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
and  morning,  it  booms  ever  with  a  hollow,  mournful  sound,  be- 
cause I  am  alone. 

But  I  am  approaching  the  goal.  All  that  I  have  most  longed 
for — an  that  I  have  hardly  dared  to  hope — shall  yet  be  found  ; 
and  I  know  that  I  am  drawing  nigh  unto  the  possession.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  see  this  in  any  of  the  material  facts  that  surround 
me  ;  and  yet  it  presses  itself  upon  me  with  irresistible  power. 
Have  not  my  Angels  shown  me  these  things  ? 

Now  I  hear  a  soft,  low  whisper  :  "  Content  thyself  with  Good. 
Seek  and  cherish  only  that ;  and  fear  nothing."  And  because  I 
know  that  truly  my  own  soul  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  beautiful 
word,  I  am  content. 

March  9. — I  have  been  in  a  reverie  all  the  morning  ;  but  I 
gradaally  lost  all  thought  of  the  Sea,  as  it  is  sometimes  pre- 
sented to  me,  with  the  pleasing  fantasy  of  a  great  Being  invested 
with  individual  power  ;  and  it  suddenly  became  more  than  I  had 
ever  yet  recognized  in  it,  only  a  greatly  submissive  agent, 
clothed  with  the  grandeur  of  that  human  power  that  can  ride 
over  and  master  it.    The  wonder  of  this  thought  took  full 
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possession  of  me ;  and  throagh  it  I  came,  at  length,  to  regard 
the  Ship  itself,  as  I  had  never  done  before.  I  entered  into  a 
close  analysis  of  its  mechanical  design  and  stmctnre.  The  im- 
mense complication  of  powers  and  uses — every  one  of  them 
distinct,  and  yet  all  brought  into  definite  relationship  with  each 
other  and  the  whole,  filled  me  with  astonishment ;  and  the  more 
I  studied,  the  more  wonderful  everything  appeared.  What  un- 
like and  opposite  characters  were  combined  and  harmonized — 
strength  and  beauty,  majesty  and  grace,  solidity  and  lightness. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  Art — ^the  most  excellent  of  all  human 
achievements  !  What  are  the  Cyclopean  structures  of  old  to  be 
compared  with  this  ?  What  are  the  Pyramids,  the  Obelisk,  the 
Sphynz,  the  gigantic  Temples  and  Tombs  of  Egypt?  Could 
a  thousand  miles  of  solid  masonry  present  a  truer  evidence  of 
human  power — a  truer  elaboration  of  human  art — than  appears 
in  this  harmonious  combination  of  varied  forms,  and  principles, 
and  uses,  in  a  single  structure  ?  I  ask  myself  of  the  great  Ar- 
tist who  designed — of  the  skillful  hands  that  wrought  the  work. 
Are  they  not  immortal  7 

I  must  go  and  learn  more  of  these  things  from  those  who  can 
best  inform  me. 

Afternoon. — I  have  just  returned  from  my  visit  to  the  Com- 
modore's cabin«  Himself,  the  first  Lieutenant,  aud  several  Mid- 
shipmen and  passengers  were  there.  I  asked  them  concerning 
the  Builder  of  the  Ship.  Lieutenant  G answered  me  care- 
lessly :  "  Belongs  to  Uncle  Sam ;  so  as  he  didn't  steal  it,  nor 
capture  it,  he  must  have  either  built  or  bought  it." 

"  Pardon  me  ;  I  didn't  know  that  you  had  such  a  relative,'* 
answered  I.  The  Commodore  smiled  gruffly,  and  all  the  others 
laughed  outright.  The  Americans— or  these  people,  have  a  most 
unaccountable  way  of  laughing  at  grave  and  serious  things. 
But  still  determined  to  get  at  the  truth,  I  begged  pardon  again, 
merely  observing  :  "  What  I  say  seems  to  please  you  very  well, 
BO  I  think  there  must  be  something  in  it ;"  whereupon  the  laugh 
grew  louder. 
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Lieut.  G remarked,  rather  than  answered  :  "  You  don't 

know  my  Uncle  Sam,  then  ?  But  you'll  find,  when  you  get  oyer 
there,  that  Pve  got  one.  And  a  darned  likely  old  fellow  he  is, 
as  they  say  down  East ;  for  he  does  more  than  some  other 
people's  Uncles  * — ^he  takes  care  of  all  his  poor  relations." 

"  I  thought  that  there  was  some  hit  at  Algiers  and  its  Gov- 
ernment in  this  ;  but  not  understanding  it,  I  began  to  feel  un- 
comfortable at  the  unexpected  mirth,  that  was  breaking  out  all 
around,  leaving  me  quite  in  the  dark  ;  when  one  of  the  Midship- 
men sidd,  that  Uncle  Sam  is  a  cant  name: — a  kind  of  verbal 
figure-head  for  the  United  States.  This  also  explains  some 
other  things  I  had  heard,  but  will  not  here  repeat. 

I  return  to  the  point.  "  The  United  States  built  the  Ship. 
Was  it  done  by  a  delegation  of  Artists  and  Artisans,  who 
were  permitted  to  immortalize  themselves  in  so  excellent  a 
work  7" 

"  No  f  said  the  Commodore,  drily  ;  "  it  was  done  by  Branch 
and  HuH,  of  Philadelphia.'' 

I  began  to  breathe  more  freely ;  for  I  was  nearing  the  point. 
"  Branch  and  Hull.  May  I  ask  which  of  them  designed,  and 
which  executed  the  work  ?" 

The  laugh  was  renewed,  bat  njore  covertly  ;  and  then  came 
the  answer.  "  Neither  of  them  touched  it,  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
They  are  not  working-men." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you.  This  is  another  of  your  great 
American  mysteries." 

"  Simple,  though,  as  A  B  C,  if  you  don't  choose  to  mystify  it," 

said  Lieut.  G .  "  Branch  and  Hull  contract  to  build  a  ship.  Just 

as  they  might  to  open  a  canal,  or  lay  down  a  railway — that  is  to 
saj,  they  engage  that  the  thing  shall  be  done — the  terms  being  all 
specified.  They  then  set  about  finding  the  actual  workers.  Up  in 
some  garret,  stowed  away  on  short  commons,  they  have  discovered 
a  poor  Artist .    He  can  afford  to  work  cheap,  because  any  work  is 

*  J>tj  means  Unole. 
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better  than  none  ;  and  he  will  do  his  best,  becanse  he  has  not 
merely  to  make  a  design,  bat  a  character  to  establish  ;  and  two 
great  points  are  gained  in  the  outset.  Artisans  and  laborers 
swarm  in  the  cities.  The  hand-workers  come,  and  all  is  done  ac- 
cording to  contract.  Everything  is  all  paid  np,  fair  and  sqnare  ; 
and  now  yon  have  it.    Monet  built  the  ship." 

And  this  great  mind — ^this  true  thought — these  skillful  hands, 
are  lost  sight  of — ^repudiated — unknown.  The  human  Intelli- 
gence— the  human  Ingenuity,  are  not  recognized.  Money  builds 
the  ship— as  I  find  that  it  does  many  other  things.  Therefore 
money  is  good  ;  therefore  money  is  honorable  ;  therefore  money 
is  a  great  power  in  the  land.  I  am  disheartened  by  this  intelli- 
gence. When  will  the  Working  Hand  be  lifted  up?  Not 
until  then,  will  a  true  Honor  evolve  itself.  Not  until  then,  will 
the  advancing  Civilization  be  crowned  by  the  highest  perfection 
of  Use  and  Beauty.  I  watch  for  it,  as  they  who  watch  for  the 
morning.  When  will  the  lurid  lights  of  these  false  meteors 
finally  disappear,  that  the  clear  sunbeams  of  Truth  may  shine 
directly  into  the  heart  of  the  world  ? 

I  am  roused  from  this  reverie  by  the  joyful  cry  of  "  Land  1" 
It  is  the  American  Continent.  I  see  it  in  the  distance,  golden 
with  sunshine.  Land  of  my  dearest  promise  1  Qoal  of  my 
fondest  hopes  I  beautiful  young  Star  of  the  West  1  will  you  not 
make  for  me  my  great  life-dream  real  ? 

New  OrleaTiSf  March  13. — I  have  lain  quite  still  almost  ever 
since  I  came  on  shore.  The  stable  rest  of  the  land  is  so  deli- 
cious, I  am  disinclined  to  exertion.  But  I  have  been  out  a  few 
times — visited  the  great  American  DeUa,  and  paid  my  respects 
to  the  "  Father  of  Waters " — the  wonderful  River  that  tra- 
verses in  its  course  many  thousand  miles. 

I  see  that  the  African  race  is  here  represented,  more  or  le&s 
perfectly,  in  many  varieties  from  the  Western  Coast  and  Inte- 
rior, through  innumerable  shades  of  bronze  and  yellow,  to 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  pure  white.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  mixture  of  races,  though  as  the  Africans  appear  to  occupy  a 
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Bervile  position,  the  American  lords  neither  coald,  nor  would, 
associate  with  them.  I  have  pondered  mnch  on  these  namerons 
Yarieties ;  but  am  still  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  they 
orig^inated,  and  became  established* 

These  people  (the  Negroes)  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
Americans.  Thej  are  employed  as  domestic  servants  ;  and,  as  I 
am  told,  Tery  largely  on  the  plantations  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. There  appears  to  be  something  strange  and  inexplicable  in 
the  relations  which  they  maintain  ;  though  as  yet  I  have  not  been 
able  to  soWe  it.  Are  these  Negroes  kindred  to  those  I  saw  nailed 
to  the  car  of  the  Scorpion  ?  But  why  should  I  ask  this  ?  They 
were  slaves ;  and  I  know  there  can  be  no  Slavery  here,  in 
this  land  of  freedom.  And  yet,  I  cannot  ignore  that  dream.  . 
With  every  effort  I  can  make  to  close  my  eyes,  its  terrible  and 
significant  personations  obtrude  themselves  everywhere  between 
me  and  the  light,  sometimes  so  vividly,  that  I  imagine  I  see  the 
very  faces,  looking  at  me  as  they  did  in  the  dream,  with  a  kind 
of  dumb  despair,  pitiful  to  behold. 

What  is  this  power  of  the  Scorpion,  that  now  seems  to  haunt 
me  day  and  night,  as  if  impossible  horrors  might  be  expected 
with  every  turn?  Time — and  it  may  be  close  at  hand — will 
surely  answer  me.  I  seem  to  meet  its  symbols  everywhere  ;  and 
they  do  not  look  at  me  for  nothing  1  The  very  first  tree  I  saw 
on  this  coast  was  a  Palmetto,  or  Dwarf  Palm,  just  like  that 
which  was  so  marked  in  the  landscape  of  my  vision.  It  startled 
me  with  a  nameless  foreboding  ;  for  it  seemed  to  leap- out  of  the 
shrubbery,  as  a  tiger  from  his  jungle. 

Is  th«r«  no  Lethean  draught  by  which  I  may  dispel  these 
horrible  memories,  that  are  fast  becoming  more  real  to  me  than 
any  of  my  outer-day  experiences  ?  But  I  must  leave  this,  and 
speak  of  my  arrival.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  lovely, 
than  the  scene  that  first  saluted  me.  The  harbor,  in  some 
points  of  view,  is  a  perfect  crescent — a  form  that  is  sacred 
to  every  True  Believer.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very  sign  and 
signet  of  our  holy  faith  had  saluted  me  in  this  strange  city  ;  and 
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every  circumstance  that  met  the  eye  was  a  thing  of  noyeltj, 
telling  me  that  I  was  not  only  in  a  new  city,  bat  in  a  new 
world.  It  was  early  in  the  morning  as  we  came  np  ;  and  the 
first  thing  I  saw  of  New  Orleans,  was  a  very  white  and  light 
yapor,  lying  against  the  Northern  horizon.  This  was  the  great 
smoke  of  ten  thousand  household  fires.  There  it  had  ascended, 
since  the  first  White  man  struck  his  axe  into  the  Cypress 
swamps,  expanding  with  every  year,  until  now  it  has  become 
one  of  the  great  smokes  of  the  Earth.  What  a  wonderful  thought 
is  this,  of  a  city  smoke.  Every  particle  of  that  vapor  might 
unfold  a  history  of  the  home  where  it  was  bom — of  living,  lov- 
ing, suffering,  struggling  human  hearts  ;  yet  it  goes  up  silently, 
day  after  day ;  and  for  ages  it  will  ascend,  though  lives  come 
in  and  go  out,  and  generations  pass,  and  are  forgotten. 

As  we  came  nearer,  and  the  rising  sun  shone  upon  it,  the 
varied  motions  and  changing  hues  were  a  subject  of  interest,  to 
many  of  us,  who  are  poetically  inclined.  Light,  feathery  fes- 
toons, from  rose  red  to  the  purest  white,  twining  and  intertwin- 
ing, floated  over  each  other,  now  hovering  round  the  darker  por- 
tions, like  masses  of  softly  waving  foliage,  now  stretching  up 
toward  Heaven,  like  broad  wings,  now  rolling  out  into  moun- 
tainous swells,  giving  a  life-like  grace  and  vivacity  to  the  scene. 

The  first  actual  sight  of  the  city  is  the  large  dome  of  the 
American  Exchange.  A  collection  of  houses,  mostly  of  Fisher- 
men, opposite  the  city,  is  pointed  out  to  us  as  Algiers;  but 
it  reflects  little  honor  on  the  name.  A  winding  wood  of  spars 
skirted  the  bay,  through  which,  at  length  the  town  itself  came 
to  be  seen,  with  a  sky  above,  and  a  light  upon  it,  blue  and 
golden  as  the  sky  and  sun  of  Syria. 

The  harbor  was  alive  with  shipping  in  every  form.  There 
was  the  heavy  and  dark-looking  old  Merchantman,  or  Frigate, 
covered  with  the  carbuncles  of  every  clune.  There  were  sloops, 
packets,  and  ships  of  one,  two,  or  three  masts,  and  one  or  many 
sails,  yachts  with  widely  spreading  wings,  that  seemed  to  fly 
over  the  waters  on  their  errands  of  pleasure  ;  while  everywhere 
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were  spnnkled  the  tiny  oar-boats,  that  danced  oyer  the  swells 
made  bj  the  larger  vessels.  There  were  flat-boats,  with  the 
most  pictaresqne  of  oars-men.  Some  of  these  Tessels  were  a 
hundred  feet  long,  with  a  kind  of  cabin  bnilt  in  the  middle  for 
shelter,  and  laden  with  merchandise  from  the  upper  country. 
Steamers  of  every  form  and  grade  were  moving  in  all  directions, 
and  their  long  track  of  foam,  and  their  folds  of  wreathing  smoke 
that  hung,  like  white  pennants,  from  their  chimney-tope,  and 
floated  on  the  nndnlating  air,  gave  an  inexpressible  piqnancy 
and  vivacity  to  the  scene. 

£?ery  kind  of  American  vessel  that  navigates  ocean,  gnlf, 
river,  lake,  or  harbor,  has  here  many  representatives,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  Indian  canoe,  none  of  which  I  have  yet  seen  ;  and 
they  were  all  either  quietly  at  rest,  or  approaching,  or  flitting 
away,  with  motions  varied  as  their  forms. 

Imagine  it  all ;  but  if  your  fancy  is  not  the  most  brilliant  of 
painters,  you  cannot  truly  color  it,  with  the  glowing  light 
streaming  over  the  white  canvas,  falling  with  a  yet  warmer 
glow  on  the  gay  flags  and  pennants,  or  flashing  up  with  a  ten- 
fold brightness  from  the  sparkling  waters. 

As  New  Orleans  lies  very  low,  and  is  surrounded  by  immense 
swamps,  it  is  protected  from  inundations  by  an  artificial  bank, 
called  the  Levde.  And  as  we  go  ashore,  both  this  and  all  the 
wharves,  are  filled  and  packed  with  hogsheads,  boxes,  and 
bales — ^merchandise  of  every  possible  description,  indicating  the 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  country,  to  which  this  city  is  a 
grand  market  of  reception  and  exchange. 

Bat  I  have  been  most  pleased  with  the  suburbs — here  called 
Faubourgs.  These,  with  their  long  chains  of  gardens,  and  beau- 
tiful villas,  are  nests  of  bloom,  and  verdure,  and  fragrance,  nur- 
series of  unknown  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers,  among  which 
we  get  flitting  views  of  the  white  houses,  now  hiding  cosily 
away  in  green  thickets,  and  now  peeping  out  from  the  flowery 
vines.  The  light  of  that  serene  sky  was  dropping  over  all,  and 
like  a  great,  blue  curtain,  waviog  and  opening  in  the  air,  letting 
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in  ever  new  glimpses  of  beanty  and  peace.  I  ha^e  walked  oat 
in  the  city  several  times.  The  broad  and  airj  streets,  the 
spadoQS  bnUdingSy  the  elegant  carriages,  the  beantifol  women, 
the  free  and  happy  children,  aU,  contribute  to  form  a  picture  of 
hitherto  nnconceiyed  interest,  yivacity  and  splendor.  If  the  life 
on  board  ship  was  new,  what  shall  I  say  of  this  ?  It  is  Ukc 
reading  a  Book  of  the  Peris.  It  is  more  wonderful  to  me  than 
the  Histories  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  Young  females, 
like  princesses  with  their  maids  of  honor,  walk  the  streets  alone. 
They  are  beautiful  to  the  eye  ;  and  so  far  they  are  well ;  but  is 
this  profound  yearning  of  the  soul  that  grows  and  deepens  con- 
tinually, here  to  be  met  and  answered  ?  I  seem  to  have  a  pre- 
sentiment of  this  ;  and  yet  it  neither  agitates  nor  troubles  me. 
I  will  cherish  no  other  love  ;  I  will  accept  no  other  type  of 
union  but  such  as  will  answer  to  my  own  ideal  of  complete 
wholeness.  For  marriage  to  be  true,  there  should  neither  be 
wanting  companionship  in  heart,  nor  mind,  nor  will,  nor  appreci- 
ation, nor  sympathy.  And  all  these  should  be  not  only  in  full 
measure,  but  in  due  proportion. 

It  is  time  now  to  close  my  writing  ;  for  the  package  must  be 
made  up  by  four  o'clock  this  day,  and  I  have  yet  to  write  a  letter 
to  Mahomet  All  Pasha,  as  I  have  promised  him  to  note  everything 
I  may  meet  in  my  travels,  which  may  be  for  the  good  of  Egypt. 

Say  to  the  Sheich  Abram  el  Bendah,  and  the  Sheich  Omar, 
that  the  more  I  read  of  the  History  and  Institutions  of  this 
great  people,  the  clearer  it  seems  that  we,  too,  shall  open  out 
into  this  higher  freedom,  that  will  give  us  a  name  and  a  power 
in  the  Earth.  Commend  me  with  good  will  to  our  own  family, 
and  to  all  our  people.  Though  far  away,  their  memory  is 
precious  to  me,  and  their  name  is  my  dearest  Salem.  0  beloved 
Land  of  my  Fathers  I  Every  leaf  of  thy  mountains — every 
sand  of  thy  deserts,  is  more  than  precious  to  me  1  I  ask  not  if 
others  are  truer,  or  fairer,  or  greater  than  thou  ;  but  I  stretch 
out  my  arms  to  thee,  0  beautiful  Mother  of  my  boyhood  ;  for 
thou,  only,  art  mine  I 
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There  is  a  yet  tenderer  thought  of  love  in  all  this;  and  Yonley 
wiO  read  it.  It  is  strong-winged,  bat  dove-eyed.  It  will  fly  to 
her.  She  will  smooth  its  soft  plumage,  and  fold  it  in  her  breast. 
O  Touley,  my  precious  sister  I  beautiful  as  Al  Manah,*  the 
youngest  daughter  of  God  1  blessed  will  be  the  hour  that 
bringeth  tidings  to  the  wanderer ;  and  I  waft  her  this  adieu 
with  the  breath  of  blessing. 

SaiafimAlik; 

Thine;  SnAHifAH. 

*  On*  of  tbt  tfane  feMato  ADfdf,  whom  tbe  Antbisnt  iMBsre  in. 


LETTER   V. 

8HAHMAH   MAKES  AM   ASTOUNDING  DISCOVERY. 

St.  Oharlei  BoIeK— Fopoloas  BoUtnde— ^CIm  Tn»»  I>«aiocrat— No  Ontknak— 4ia6ftloiia 
■tUI  Unanawored-— BngrOMing  Topics— Pleasant  Intemptlon — New  Host— Mn.  SHoer 
— nte  Family  Seryants— 41ardeii  of  Delists— Tha  Strange  Children— New  Woaden 
—New  Fears— A  Scene  of  Terror— A  New  IMsooTety. 

Nkw  Obuahb,  March  18. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

I  am  now  at  a  kind  of  caravansary,  or  house  of  entertain- 
ment, which  is  thronged  with  people  from  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  very  large  bmlding,  and  is  called  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.  There  is  one  very  objectionable  feature  about  it,  and 
that  is  what  is  called  the  Bar-room.  This  is  under  the  grand 
porch,  or  reception  hall,  and  is  thronged  by  men,  who  are  there 
supplied  with  intoxicating  liquors  at  so  much  a  glass  ;  who,  in 
return,  part  with  an  equal  portion  of  their  own  self-respect  and 
true  honor,  though  it  may  be  unconsciously. 

Over  this  is  the  dining-room,  where,  to  Judge  by  the  din^  one 
would  think  an  army  was  feeding.  But  there  are,  in  fact,  several 
hundred  guests  seated  at  these  tables  daily.  They  are  mostly 
young  men,  who  are  seeking  fortune  in  this  great  commercial 
emporium  ;  or  married  men,  who,  having  left  their  wives  behind, 
enjoy  for  a  time  the  freedom  of  bachelors. 

On  the  opposite  comer  is  the  ''Verandah,''  another  large 
hotel,  that  has  a  quiet,  family  look,  and  I  am  told  that  such  is 
really  its  character.  These  streets  are  flanked  all  round  with 
ranges  of  oystermcn  and  places  like  pigsties,  that  ill  assort  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  larger  buildings.    The  difference  between 

T4 
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the  hotel  and  the  Oarayansary  of  the  East  is,  that  here  not  onlj 
the  house  but  the  entertainment  is  provided  for  the  traveller  and 
sojourner. 

I  have  sent  Mr.  F.'s  letter  of  introduction,  with  my  own  ad- 
dress, up  the  River,  for  I  find  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  is 
directed  has  removed  to  a  place  ci^ed  Feliciana  ;  and  as  it  will 
be  several  days  before  I  can  hope  for  any  returns,  I  am  making 
the  moat  of  my  poeitiou  by  visiting  all  the  remarkable  things 
just  around  me.  Indeed  this  is  all  I  can  do  at  present,  for  I 
am  ill  at  ease  in  this  troubled  tide  of  human  beings,  as  one  who 
feels  himself  continually  in  danger  of  being  engulfed  by  the 
turbulent  currents  that  set  in  every  possible  direction. 

But  I  must  stop  all  other  proceedings  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
just  made  a  great  discovery.  I  have  found  out,  partly  by  listen- 
ing to  conversations  at  table  and  in  the  saloons,  aad  partly  by 
reading  the  papers,  that  the  American  people  are  about  equally 
divided  into  two  great  ranks  or  parties.  The  Leaders  of  one  of 
these  great  divisions,  whom  they  call  Whigs,  are  the  basest  of 
men.  There  is  no  accusation  so  vile — there  is  no  name  so  black 
— but  they  more  than  deserve  it.  Believe  me,  I  am  not  telling 
you  any  idle  and  malicious  gossip,  tot  I  myself  have  read  it  in 
fair  print.  The  Americans  are  not  a  people  to  slander  their 
neighbors,  or  to  publish  lies  in  their  morning  papers.  Whatever 
else  they  are,  they,  must  be  brave,  and,  therefore,  they  could  not 
be  guilty  of  such  ignoble  vices. 

An  article  of  several  columns  (^q;»eared  in  the  ^  True  Demo- 
crat'^  of  this  very  day,  fiUed  with  the  most  astounding  revela- 
tions. When  I  first  read  the  article,  I  expected  every  moment 
that  the  men  of  that  much  abused  party  would  rise,  en  nuussy  and 
rid  themselves  of  these  hateful  and  abominable  usurpers.  It  is 
dear  that,  now  the  whole  thing  has  got  into  print,  they  must 
have  their  eyes  opened.  With  every  noise  in  the  street  I  ran  to 
the  window,  expecting  to  see  the  people  pouring  down  from  aU 
the  country,  to  cast  off  their  broken  fetters  and  rally  round  the 
standard  of  the  True  Democracy.    But,  as  several  hours  have 
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iQlerveDed  and  no  oatbreak  has  occurred,  I  begin  to  think  that 
these  wicked  Whig  Chiefs  have  suppressed  the  papers,  so  that 
the  people  cannot  see  them.  I  am  greatly  concerned  and  anz- 
ions.  If  I  were  not  a  stranger,  I  would  go  out  myself  and  warn 
them  of  their  danger. 

As  I  read  on,  my  early  lore  of  the  American  people  warms 
and  expands.  The  patriotism  and  beneyolenoe  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  are  unparalleled.  They  send  abroad  speakers ;  they 
print  pamphlets ;  they  publish  books  and  papers,  in  order  to 
inform  the  people  of  their  danger.  And  even  though  they  will 
not  be  informed,  still  their  best  friends  are  not  weary  of  well-doing. 
They  spend  yast  sums  of  money.  They  make  themselyes  almost 
or  quite  bankrupts.  They  work  night  and  day.  They  are  ready 
to  lay  down  their  liyes  I  How  happy  for  me  that  I  did  not  fall 
among  those  Whig  prowlers — those  rara^g  hyenas,  that  only 
go  about  seeking  whom  they  may  devour  I  How  grateful  am 
I  that  a  kind  Proyideuce  has  sent  me  among  the  noble*hearted 
Democrats,  whose  pure  patriotism — as  I  read  in  all  thebr  papers 
-^must  be  a  true  outshining  of  the  great  Charter  of  Freemen  I 
Yes,  now  I  shall  find  what  I  am  seeking,  though  I  haye,  as  yet, 
been  wholly  unable  to  explain  the  great  object  of  my  search. 
In  due  time  all  will  be  unfolded. 

I  should  tell  you  that  the  American  people  are  about  electing 
their  President.  And  if  the  leading  men  among  the  Whigs  are 
yillains  on  a  large  scale,  their  candidate  for  the  first  office  in 
the  country  must  haye  a  heart  as  black  as  Eblis.*  If  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  what  they  say,  or  what  I  read  in  the  papers,  is 
true,  he  is  to  be  a  more  hateful  Barbaro8sa,f  and  it  may  be 
also  the  Destroyer  of  the  Western  Worid.  I  shudder  to  think 
of  the  consequences,  if  he  is  elected  I  Is  this  eyil  a  necessarj 
feature  and  character  of  Democracy  itself  7  Cannot  the  goyem- 
ment  of  a  f^ee  people  be  placed  wholly  in  the  hands  of  true,  and 

•SaUa. 

t  A  Pirate,  who,  by  daring  and  horrible  acts,  made  himself  master  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis.— En. 
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pare,  and  wise  meo,  who  know  what  is  right,  and  will  to  do  it  7 
I  have  asked  seyerai  of  those  aboat  me  concerning  these  points  ; 
bat  thej  are  too  bnsj  to  heed  me.  Railroads,  Land  Specu- 
lations, Joint  Stock  Companies,  the  price  of  cotton,  and  some 
other  matters,  which  I  do  not  understand,  in  regard  to  their 
relations  with  the  North,  are  the  engrossing  topics.  It  is  plain 
thej  do  not  comprehend  me  when  I  speak  of  that  higher  free- 
dom, which,  being  proper  and  niytural  to  man,  should  be  de?el- 
oped  in  the  Individual,  and  confirmed  in  the  Society. 

FiUkbourg  SL  Mwnfs^  Mtirck  19. — I  was  suddenly  interrupted 
yesterday,  when  just  on  the  point  of  giving  you  a  peep  into  my 
Notes  of  Exploration  in  the  Crescent  City — for  I  find  this  is 
really  called  so.  The  cause  of  the  interruption  was  to  me  a 
rery  happy  one,  as  I  sh^U  explain  to  you.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
P.,  with  that  far-reaching  kindness  for  which  he  is  remarkable, 
had  requested  Commodore  C.  to  give  me  the  advantage  of  his 
friendship  also,  which  he  had  forgotten  to  tell  me  in  the  hurry 
of  leave-taking,  and  the  bustle  of  arrival. 

Yesterday,  fae^  caOed  to  apologize,  and  brought  with  him  a 
gentleman,  who  kindly  invited  me  to  his  house.  Mr.  Slicer  is 
both  a  merchant  and  a  planter,  and  is  said  to  be  immensely  rich. 
He  is  what  they  call  here  a  Yankee — ^that  is,  from  the  North. 
He  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and,  in  fact,  came 
from  the  very  town  where  General  Putnam  lived,  and  shot  the 
wolf.    Does  not  this  alone  almost  make  a  hero  of  him  ? 

I  will 'now  more  particularly  introduce  you  to  the  family  of 
my  Host,  and  the  general  appearance  of  things  about  me  ;  for 
it  win  not  only  be'moret  homelike  to  you,  but  will  save  unne- 
cessary explanation  in  my  future  writing.  Mr.  Slicer  is,  I  should 
think,  fifty-five  years  of  age.  He  is  very  tall,  very  hard- 
featored,  and  rather  chilling  at  the  first  sight;  though  he 
seems  to  make  it  quite  a  point  to  be  polite  to  me.  He  calls 
himself,  with  much  emphasis,  a  business  num,  and  appears  to 
take  great  pride  in  the  idea. 

Mrs.  Slicer  may  be  fifteen  years  younger,  and  is  of  French 
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parentage.  She  ib  not  only  delicate  and  tender-looking,  as 
most  of  the  Southern  ladies  seem  to  be,  but  she  is  really  languid, 
and  even  sad  at  times.  I  shoold  think  that  her  health  was 
gradually  sinking  under  the  influence  of  some  unknown  cause. 
She  is  a  lo?e-«pirit,  and  the  relations  which  she  sustains  with 
all  about  her,  are  extremely  beautiful.  She  has  more  aflTection 
than  intellect ;  and  yet  at  times,  her  large,  dark,  splendid  eyes 
flash  up  gloriously,  with  such  a  great  harmoniuBg  expression, 
it  really  magnetises  one  to  look  into  them.  I  have  nerer  seen 
any  eyes  more  beautiful ;  though  you  meet  many  in  this  region 
that  look  at  you  through  wonderful  lights  and  shadows ; 
and  yet,  one  accustomed  to  it  must,  for  a  time,  miss  the  effect 
of  henna. 

Elize,  l^e  eldest  daughter,  is  now  just  seventeen,  and  a 
more  lovely  being  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  She  has 
the  contour,  temperament,  and  character  of  the  mother,  though 
somewhat  en^gized  by  the  power  of  the  father.  She  is  aa 
Honrie,  and  has  the  same  large,  delicious,  swimming  eyes,  that 
we  love  to  associate  with  those  divine  Maidens  of  Paradise. 
Ellene,  the  youngest  daughter,  is  now  but  just  turned  of  fifteen, 
and  is  as  strikingly  like  her  father  in  looks  and  character ; 
though  she  could  not  be  bom  of  such  a  mother,  without,  in  some 
degree,  partaking  of  her  beauty.  She  is  tall  and  finely  formed, 
with  rather  severe-looking  features ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  her  bright  flaxen  hair,  I  sometimes  fancy  that  her 
cold  blue  eye  has  a  cruel  look  ;  certain  it  is,  that'  she  has 
neither  the  grace,  beauty,  nor  amiability  of  the  eldest  sister, 
though  she  often  acts  as  if  she  imagined  herself  superior. 

Bolivar,  the  eldest  son,  is  ten  years  old.  He,  too,  is  growing 
more  in  the  type  of  the  fiither.  He  has  dark  hair,  bine  eyes, 
and  a  very  fierce-looking  countenance,  that  seems  to  challenge 
everybody,  and  everything,  as  if  he  thooght  the  main  business 
of  life,  especially  for  him,  must  be  fighting.  His  favorite  toys 
are  small  gnns,  pistols  and  bowie  knives.  He  commands  a  young 
company  of  Cavalry,  and  has  a  complete  suit  of  uniform  for 
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Parade  d«78.  When  he  cannot'  go  among  his  companions  he 
truns  the  negroes.  Pertiaps  this  warlike  spirit  and  taste  have 
something  to  do  with  the  pet  name  he  bears.  Be  this  as  it  maj, 
be  is  now  called  BnHie  by  eyery  member  of  the  family,  and  eyen 
tiie  negroes  familiarly  nse  the  name. 

In  the  fine  little  boy  of  six  years,  the  large,  liquid  eyes  and 
dark  corling  locks  of  the  mother,  get  a  brownish  hae  and  a  golden 
tinge,  from  the  Saxon  lineage  of  the  father.  He  is  a  chemb, 
amilii^  and  loyely,^  the  pet  of  the  whole  house. 

I  cannot  tell  yon  of  all  the  serrants,  for  they  are  numerous  ; 
but  several  have  struck  me  as  being  chai^acters,  and  these  I  will 
mention.  Uncle  Mose  is  a  kind-looking,  grey-haired  old  man, 
who  seems  to  be  a  perfect  type  of  his  pei^le ;  and  I  am  told 
that  he  truly  manifests  what  his  appearance  suggests — aU  those 
tnit9  of  faithfiolness,  and  deyotion  to  his  friends — ^but  especially 
to  his  superiors — ^for  which  the  negro  character  is  remarkable. 
He  Is  an  unmixed  African,  and  was  brought  oyer  in  his  youth. 
filfl  wife  was  a  quadroon ;  and  he  is  the  reputed  fiather  of 
Zindie,  a  young  woman  so  nearly  white,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conjecture  how  she  came  among  these  people,  without  a  cross 
aomewhere.  2Sndie  is  still  yery  handsome,  though  she  appears 
to  be  care-worn,  and  the  yictim  of  dark  and  terrible  passions. 
She  has  a  husband  at  a  distance,  but  for  some  reason  is  not 
allowed  to  see  him.  She  has  two  fine  little  gurls,  fair  as  Gircas- 
aiaiia,  with  beantifol  brown  eyes  and  chestnut  hair.  Aunt  Sukey, 
as  she  is  called  by  all  members  of  the  family,  is  an  old  negress 
who  appears  to  be  the  general  legislator  in  kitchen  affairs.  She 
and  Uncle  Mose  were  in  her  father's  iailnly  before  the  birth  of 
Mis.  Slicer,  whom  they  still  persist  in  calling  "  Little  Missis  f 
and  their  deyotion  to  her  and  her  children  appe  jrs  boundless. 
Ajmt  Sukey  is  the  express  patroness  of  little  Ei,  a  handsome, 
spirited  boy  of  fiye  years  old,  also  son  of  Zindie.  I  will  com- 
plete the  list  of  names  with  that  of  young  Pete,  a  light  Mulatto, 
who  has  the  care  of  the  hounds  and  is  quite  a  humorist,  as  I 
should  think,  and  little  Gu,  a  young  negress  of  perhaps  ten  years, 
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who  is  kept  standmg  up  m  the  hall  to  attend  the  door,  till  die 
is  nearly  as  inanimate  as  the  pilbirs  themselTes. 

I  most  confess  that  here  I  find  some  characters  and  conditions, 
which  I  am  unable  to  account  for,  on  any  preoonceiyed  idea,  or 
principle.  Bat  the  light  I  am  patiently  waiting  fcur,  will,  I  donbt 
not,  come,  in  good  time. 

This  Tilla  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  beantifiil  snbnrb  of  St. 
Mary's,  which  nnites  with  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  Here, 
under  this  hospitable  roof,  with  my  good  Host,  his  gentle^yed 
wife  and  handsome  daughters,  gay  little  children,  birds  and 
flowers  ;  and  most  of  all,  books — should  I  not  be  yery  happy  f 
But  where,  meanwhile,  is  my  hope — and  the  great  object  of  my 
quest  f    I  cannot  answer  myself ;  and  must  revert  to  other  points. 

The  houses  of  this  region  haye  many  galleries,  verandas  and 
porticoes,  often  one  above  another,  and  extending  all  round. 
They  have  a  picturesque  and  truly  oriental  effsct.  For  this 
reason  they  remind  me  of  Algiers,  and  give  me  a  home  feding. 
The  stucco  with  which  they  are  covered  is  eitiier  white,  or  light 
cream-yellow;  and  this  exhibits  to  advantage,  the  delicate  tracery 
of  the  shrubbery  and  vines,  by  which  they  are  surrounded  and 
embowered.  Charmed  with  these  peaceful  shades,  I  select  some 
favorite  book  that  Mr.  F,  has  mentioned  ;  for  I  know  his  taste 
always  directs  me  truly ;  and  then  I  lose  myself  among  the 
w(^hies  of  old.  I  can  see  how  their  great  thoughts  often 
shadowed  forth  that  which  has. become  the  leading  star  of  our 
lives — ^a  true  human  liberty.  Is  not  every  great  soul  a  prophet^ 
stretching  itself  out  into  the  wants,  the  words,  and  the  ministries 
of  the  Future,  until  its  prescient  power  takes  hold  of  that  whidi 
ii  afar  off  and  brings  it  near  unto  itself?  Did  not  the  Jupiter 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Thor  and  Odin  of  the  Scandinavians,  the 
Ormuzd  of  Persia,  the  Isis  and  Osiris  of  Egypt,  and  the  Brah- 
ma and  Orishna  of  the  Indians,  shadow  forth,  that  which 
Jesus  and  Mahomet  actually  embodied — ^the  power  of  a  true 
Humanity  ?  As  I  read  the  history  of  Nations — ^but  most  espo- 
dally  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  great  men — I  see  this — ^that  there 
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]g  a  continnal  effort  m  the  human  son],  to  obtain  complete  posses- 
sion of  itself— in  other  words,  to  be  free — and,  in  the  light,  to 
establish  itself  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom.  Tbaa  Ideal  is 
always  represented  by  the  more  advanced  mind,  or  minds,  of 
any  peqple,  or  time.  And  this  is  not  merely  a  characteristic  of 
the  hnman  being,  but  an  attribute  of  all  Mi^  ;  for  there  is  in 
eyerythiag  that  determination  to  nnfold,  and  i^eserre  itself  in 
the  happiest  conditions,  which  we  call  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
yatioD.  Tk\B  determination  and  necessity,  form  the  original  basis 
of  all  freedom.  It  is  a  nnirersal  instinct,  and  takes  hold  of  the 
first  springs  of  all  Mfe. 

Bat  I  haTc  been  called  to  the  window,  by  the  gay  mnsic  of 
yonng  and  happy  Yoices.  The  daughters  of  the  honse  are  in 
the  grounds,  sporUng  with  the  children.  Thdr  graceful  forms 
and  white  robes,  glance  in  and  out  among  the  shmbbery,  mak- 
ing with  every  change,  a  beautiful  living  picture.  Surely  this 
Is  the  very  Garden  of  Iran — Paradise  of  the  World — ^where  not 
only  men,  but  women,  are  free.    But  at  it  so  7 

I  come  back  to  observe,  that  among  these  children  are  other 
children,  some  of  them  almost  as  white,  and  in  some  instances 
erea  more  beautiful,  than  those  of  the  family ;  and  yet  it  is 
easy  to  be  seen  that,  although  they  sometimes  play  together 
very  pleasantly,  they  are  m^  of  the  same  caste.  How  came 
these  little  stranger  children  here?  and  what  is  the  mystery  of 
their  birth  and  life  ?  This  question  I  ask  myself  in  vain.  As 
yet,  it  will  not  be  answered. 

But  now  there  hurriedly  enters  an  aged  negress,  whose 
matronly  appearance,  and  qmet,  happy  face,  have  often  attracted 
me.  She  is  followed  by  a  handsome  young  woman  of  the  servile 
race»  but  nearly  white.  They  are  Aunt  Sukey  and  Zindie. 
The  beauty  of  the  latter  is  marred  by  traces  of  bitter  and  ter- 
rible passions:  Every  feature  indicates  this ;  but  especially 
the  eye.  She  appears  literally  consuming  with  unquenchable 
fires. 

But  BOW  her  look  is  really  frightful ;  and  the  whole  face  has 
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an  ezpresdon  that  is  at  once  fieroe  and  ezcradatiDgy  as  if  the 
bitterness  had  been  wrong  from  the  crashed  heart,  which  had 
been  converted  by  its  wrongs  into  an  nnnatnral  fountain  of  gall. 
And  yet  I  have  seen  those  flaming  eyes  melt  with  a  wonderfiil 
pathos  of  expression.  And  often  from  that  now  distorted  face, 
earnest  and  thrilling  looks  have  come  to  me,  with  an  nnnttered 
appeal,  that  troubled  me  because  I  eould  not  understand  it. 

Now  she  darts  forward  with  a  look  reidly  frantic  ;  but  the 
old  negress  gently  draws  her  back,  and  holds  her  with  an  air 
of  authority. 

Hark  I  The  children  are  approaching ;  and  screams-nlo  I 
hear  correctly  7 — and  upbraidings,  and  sneers,  are  mingled  with 
the  shouts  and  laughter,  which  hare  lost  the  merry  tones  of 
joy,  and  seem  harsh  and  unpleasant.  Now  appears  the  sdutton 
of  the  scene.  They  are  not  yet  near  enough  for  me  to  hear 
their  words.  I  can  only  interpret  the  action.  BuUie  leads  the 
group.  He  looks  excited  and  fierce  ;  but  there  is  a  swell  and 
swagger  in  his  air,  not  quite  so  prepossessing  as  he  seems  to 
fancy.  He  is  flourishing  a  small  tin  whistle,  whidi  I  know 
belongs  to  little  Ki.  The  poor  boy  has  been  clearly  robbed  of 
his  treasure.  But  what  7  He  is  covered  with  blood.  It  is 
streaming  from  one  side  of  his  head.  Now,  I  gather  from 
words  and  action,  jointly  interpreted,  that  the  young  lord  has 
bitten  the  little  fellow's  ear.  He  adds  insult  to  injury  ;  foe  he 
thrusts  the  whistle  into  the  face  of  the  weeping  child,  and 
makes  grimaces,  and  mocks  him. 

The  oldest  daughter,  who  is  like  her  mother,  gentle  and 
tender-looking,  tries  to  soothe  «id  quiet  her  bully-brother;  while 
at  the  same  time  she  speaks  kindly  to  the  little  suiferer.  But 
the  second,  who  is  hard  and  cold-looking,  like  the  father,  evi- 
dently enjoys  the  affray,  and  stimulates  her  brother,  cheering 
him  on,  and  laughing  at  his  unkind  behavior.  Now,  the 
wounded  boy  becomes  irritated.  He  flies  at  his  young  master 
and  strikes  him  angrily.  Ellene  comes  to  her  brother's  rescue. 
She  seizes  a  6t|c]c  which  was  used  as  a  prop  in  the  shmbberyy 
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and  deals  a  hearj  blow  across  the  head  of  the  qaadroon  boy. 
The  chOd  falls.  The  yoang  mother  bursts  away  from  the 
negress,  rushes  forward,  and  catches  the  child  in  her  arms.  He 
appears  faint,  and  hangs  like  a  wilted  leaf.  The  mother's 
shrieks,  the  mingled  sounds  of  weeping,  terror,  anger,  and 
dismay,  with  the  chattering  of  negroes,  and  the  barking  of 
hounds  that  now  rush  in,  make  a  hideous  sound. 

Where  is  the  Paradise,  that  was  so  quiet  and  beautiful  only 
an  hour  ago  ?  Where  is  the  music  of  happy  roices  ?  Where 
is  the  innocent  joy  of  happy  hearts  ?  What  serpent  has  stolen 
80  untimely  into  the  Garden  of  Delights  ? 

But  a  new  terror  now  opens  on  the  scene.  One  of  the 
hounds  is  maddened  by  the  smell  of  blood.  With  a  savage  yell, 
he  leaps  upon  the  child,  as  if  he  would  devour  him.  The 
shrieks  and  screams  of  every  kind  are  redoubled.  A  stout 
negro  seizes  a  club,  and  in  an  instant  the  hound  rolls  on  the  earth. 

Mr.  Slioer  now  enters.  There  is  great  confusion  and  conster- 
nation. Every  one  is  trying  to  tell  his  own  story  first.  Mr. 
Slicer  appears  very  much  concerned  about  his  dog,  and  seems  to 
threaten  the  negro  that  struck  him.  The  child  suddenly 
revives.  The  young  mother  totters  forward  with  her  burden, 
and  falls  senseless  at  her  master's  feet.  He  appears  cha- 
grined, stm  turning  to  the  dog,  that  now  begins  to  exhibit 
signs  of  recovery. 

Mrs.  Slicer,  always  gentle  and  kind,  now  appears,  and 
bathes  the  hands  and  head  of  poor  Zindie.  The  young  woman 
comes  out  of  her  swoon.  Mrs.  Slicer  orders  the  child  taken  up, 
and  carried  to  the  house,  and  also  two  negroes  to  lift  up  Zindie 
and  lead  her  in.  The  principal  actors  withdraw,  leaving  Mr. 
Slicer,  who  is  still  solicitous  about  his  hound. 

The  whole  scene  is  to  me  inexplicable.  As  I  attempt  to  look 
into  it,  the  darkQew  grows  deeper.  Have  I  seen  the  child  of 
a  firee-bom  American,  encouraged  in  a  brutal  assault  by  a  fair 
young  girl  who,  in  turn,  exhibits  the  cruelty  of  a  Turk  7  Have 
\  seen  a  mother  who  could  not  go  to  her  own  child  to  protect 
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bim  ?  Have  I  seen  a  hoand  that  had  been  trained  to  the  emell  of 
homan  blood  ?  Have  I  seen  a  man  who  coold  reprove,  and  even 
threaten  another  man,  for  striking  the  dog,  to  save  the  child  ? 
Who  are  these  nnfortnnate  people ;  and  what  relation  do  thej 
sustain?  How  came  they  here?  Why  are  thej  so  Taried  in 
color ;  and  what  great  wrong  haye  they  done,  that  they  should 
be  made  so  miserable — so  completely  defenceless?  I  ask  in 
vain ;  for  nothing  answers  me,  unless  I  answer  myself— unless 
I  say  that  I  haye  seen  the  power  o^  the  Scorpion — seen  the 
tortured,  nailed,  and  bleeding  bodies — seen  the  despairing  dumb- 
ness of  those  uplifted  faces — seen  the  yery  bloodhounds  of  my 
dream.  Is  this  a  reality  ?  I  cannot^  for  I  will  not  belieye  it. 
I  cannot  write.    Adieu  for  this  time. 

Evening, — I  am  now  looking  daily  for  home  tidhigs ;  yet  I 
rest  in  peace  ;  for  my  own  consciousness,  which  is  to  me  a  kind 
of  interior,  or  second  sense,  assures  me  that  all  is  well  with  yon 
— well  with  Youley,  my  dear  and  darling  sister.  She  has  a  great 
work  to  do,  among  the  women  of  our  people.  Tes,  my  quiet 
one,  my  loving,  little  laughmg  Youley  is  to  be  a  Liberator.  She 
is  to  show  forth  the  power  of  a  true  Womanhood.  Hear  me 
confess.  I  have  one  heresy.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  it  is  not  of 
foreign  growth  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  gathering 
strength  from  my  boyhood.  I  have  seen  it  in  my  mother,  and 
in  my  sister,  but  most  of  all  in  my  own  reason  and  consdousnesB, 
that  woKAN  HAS  A  SOUL,  and  hence,  that  she  has  her  own  special 
work  to  do  in  the  great  economy  of  life  and  society.  I  regard 
her  as  the  mother  and  companion  of  children  during  the  most 
impressible  age— as  the  refiner  and  inspirer  of  good — as  the 
kind  friend  and  benefactress  everywhere  ;  and  I  say  to  myself 
these  are  powers  which  truly  indicate  her  position  and  worth  in 
the  world,  as  an  individual  and  responsible  incarnation-- the 
equal  friend  and  companion  of  Man.  These  great  truths  are 
to  be  illustrated.  Youley  wUl  hear  this,  and  apply  herself  to 
her  task  with  that  truest  inspiration,  the  hope  of  good  to  others 
— good  to  all. 
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The  last  reflection  brings  me  now  to  say,  that  Man  can  never 
rise  Tery  high,  nntil  Woman  rises  with  him,  as  his  fellow-worker 
and  inspirer — as  the  nnfolder  of  those  finer  powers,  which  Man 
conid  not  take  hold  of,  and  which  Woman  herself  cannot  com- 
prehend, nntil  her  interior  sight  is  opened,  and  she  begins  to 
see  herself — b^ins  to  interpret  and  shadow  forth  the  beantifnl 
ministrations  of  her  own  pecnliar  power  and  destiny.  For  these 
reasons,  any  attempt  to  liberate  and  civilize  one  sex  without  the 
other,  mnst  be  abortive. 

By  every  package,  I  shall  send  books  to  Yonley.  With  this 
joa  will  find  some  excellent  elementary  works,  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  purchase  of  a  young  Lady  from  the  North, 
where,  I  am  told,  education  Is  at  a  higher  point  than  here.  She 
is  a  Teacher  ;  and  as  she  goes  to  F.,  where  there  are  some  fine 
schools,  I  shall  see  her  again,  and  I  hope  much  good  of  it ; 
fat  she  has  a  refined  and  liberal  mind,  which  I  can  easUy  per- 
oeive,  though  I  have  only  spoken  a  few  words  with  her.  She 
also  gave  me  the  works  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  a  poetess  of  her 
native  State,  as  a  present  to  my  Youley,  of  whom  I  always 
speak  to  these  kind  women,  because  they  wUl  assist  me  in  doing 
good  to  my  most  precious  sister. 

Adieu  for  this  time, 

Sbahkah. 


LETTER   VI. 

A   STORY  or   NEW   LIFE   INTEREST. 

nowen  and  BIrdf— Power  uid  MiMlon  of  Baanty— Sketching  and  Stevj-tdUnc— The 
half  Brothert— The  Donna  Cecils— The  Stolen  Marriage— The  Uapp7  and  SnocenfUl 
Hoaband— Theodoeia— The  Padr6  and  Madame  Lanrette— Lore  in  the  Metaaoe— 
p»^»u>.|Mi^f— fni»hm»i»  LMgfae  at  the  horering  Onpld. 

rAUB6uaQ  Br.  Makt*B,  March  80. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

God  has  made  this  land  so  beaatifhl  that  we  are  prose  to 
forget  all  the  untoward  things,  that  sometimes  mar  the  har- 
mony. My  eyes,  my  thought,  my  soul,  are  MI,  and  swimming 
oyer,  with  a  delicious  sense  of  beauty.  I  look  from  my  window, 
and  inhale  the  breath  of  Orange  flowers.  I  see  the  el^^t 
Magnolia  that  is  now  beginning  to  expand  its  magnificent  buds. 
It  is  a  noble  tree,  with  dark*green,  but  very  brilliant  foliage. 
Here  also  I  meet  an  oriental  friend  and  favorite,  the  China-tree, 
with  its  long,  loose  panicles  of  lilaocolored  flowers,  shaking  out 
their  delicate  fragrance  with  erery  breath  of  air  they  inhale. 
In  wilder  regions,  beyond  the  icity  formalism,  the  Yellow  Jessa- 
mine climbs  and  tumbles,  twines  and  tangles  itself  eyerywhere, 
hanging  its  brilliant  golden-yellow  and  fragrant  flowers  in  long 
clusters,  oyer  the  trees  and  bushes.  It  is  now  almost  past  its 
prime. 

I  have  seen  two  new  kinds  of  Iris.  The  most  common  has 
yery  curious  and  brilliant  red  flowers,  about  the  color  of  a  new 
bandanna  handkerchief.  The  other  is  purple,  resembling  the 
Fleur-de-lis,  which  you  will  remember  we  admired  so  much  in 
Mr.  F.'s  garden  at  Algiers ;  but  it  is  smaller.    Here  also  our 
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home  beaaties,  Jessamines  and  Verbenas  are  caltivated,  and  load 
the  air  with  fragrance. 

This  is  a  wonderful  land.  The  ZoMogy  is  rich  as  the  Flora  ; 
and  the  feathered  race  is  espedall j  well  represented  in  this  grand 
panorama  of  Beaaty.  I  see  hnndreds  of  tiny  birds  with  a  mineral 
lustre  in  their  splendid  plumage,  dart  their  long  bills  into  the 
tubes  of  flowers  as  Inright  and  yaried,  or  hang,  humming  their 
fiuniliar  mudc,  as  they  inhale  the  perfume  of  the  laden  air. 
Farther  off,  the  magnificent  live  Oak  spreads  out  its  large, 
nmbrellarlike  top,  thatched  closely  with  leaves  of  a  deep  and 
glossy  green ;  and  still  beyond  a  group  of  the  majestic  Cotton- 
woods  encirdee  a  small,  clear  living  fountain.  They  are  curtained 
with  long,  dark  moss,  that  hangs  in  rich  festoons  from  every 
Ivancfa,  produdng  a  grotto-like  coolness  of  shade,  impervious  to 
the  noon<lay  heats,  which  are  now  very  intense.  In  that  basin 
of  clear  wat^,  I  know  there  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
the  vegetable  world,  although  I  cannot  see  it  from  here.  And 
what  do  you  think  it  is  ?  Let  me  tell  you ;  it  is  the  Victoria 
Begia,  the  most  magnificent  Water  lily  in  the  world.  It  closely 
resembles  the  Nymphesa  Lotos  of  the  Nile,  but  is  many  times 
laiger.  Indeed,  a  single  leaf,  well  floated,  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  up  the  weight  of  a  man.  It  is  not  native  to  this  place, 
but  was  brought  from  one  of  Uie  flooded  marshes,  or  swamps, 
of  Central  or  South  America,  where  it  abounds,  and  was  pre- 
setted to  Mrs.  Slicer  by  a  naturalist,  who,  some  time  smce,  went 
through  those  tracts,  on  an  exploring  expedition. 

But  I  must  take  my  thoughts  in-doors  or,  like  freed  birds, 
they  will  play  truant  among  the  beauties,  too  long.  I  did  not 
come  here  to  study  and  describe  flowers  ;  but  when  they  look 
at  one  with  such  new  faces,  and  from  such  large  and  fascinating 
eyes,  I  cannot  quite  forget  the  old  love,  nor  suffer  myself  to 
banish  it  from  the  thought  of  my  friend.  And  is  it  not  true, 
however  mnch  we  may  overlook  and  despise  these  minor  angels 
of  blessing,  that  through  them  we  must  reach  up  to  the  higher  J 
Is  not  the  soul  that  Beauty  has  refined,  made  more  receptive. 
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and  truer  to  the  revelations  of  Wisdom  ?  I  will,  then,  cherish 
this  love  of  the  Inmost,  as  I  traly  must ;  and  meanwhile,  the 
angels  that  dwell  in  the  flowers,  will  lead  me  with  their  starry 
eyes,  ont  throngh  the  GcHna  and  the  Cotton,  into  the  Economy 
and  practical  utilities  of  life.  Nor  shall  they  rest  there,  but  go 
up  higher,  into  the  laws,  which  must  finally  establish  Man  in 
the  perfect  freedom  of  a  true  human  nature,  so  that  the  Grower 
of  the  Oorn,  and  the  Cotton,  may  unfold  kis  being,  as  truly  and 
completely  as  life  is  unfdded  in  the  plants  be'  nurses.  Shall  the 
lower  grades  be  directed,  and  confirmed  truly  in  their  ultimate, 
while  the  higher  are  left  unconscious,  or  inert  ?  Shall  a  plant, 
or  an  animal,  be  able  to  deyelop  and  preserre  the  conditions  of 
its  own  absolute  perfection,  while  Man,  Man  only,  falls  fkr  short 
of  his  ?  It  cannot  be.  All  Nature  declares  against  it  Bat 
the  higher  growth  is  slow.  The  Ages  are  before  us ;  and  in 
them  Man  shall  attain  his  lull  stature  ;  and  by  unfolding  the 
highest,  crown  the  perfection  of  inferior  nature. 

The  breakfast  bell  is  sounding,  and  I  must  now  leare  you. 
These  early  hours  in  the  cool  oi  the  day,  I  improre  in  writing 
to  you  ;  for  my  spirit  puts  on  the  freshness  and  strength  of  the 
morning,  and  then  can  best  utter  itself — can  most  nearly 
approach  the  unutterable. 

I  may  not  return  to  you  again  tthday  ;  for  after  breakfast  I 
have  ui  appointment  with  Mrs.  Slicer,  who  has  kindly  promised 
to  sit  for  a  sketch,  which,  if  successftil,  I  shall  send  with  this  to 
Youley. 

Evening, — ^The  head  is  better  than  I  even  hoped ;  though 
from  the  changeful  character  of  the  face,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  catch  and  preserre  the  ruling,  or  best  modes  of  ex- 
pression. I  shall  also  find  some  good  subjects  for  study  in  the 
negroes,  and  other  servants.  And  now  that  I  have  got  my 
pencil  fairly  in  hand  again,  I  shall  not  spend  my  days  in 
idleness.  There  are  many  charming  little  scenes  about  me, 
both  of  land  and  water.  But  the  character  and  power  of  the 
whole  country  is  so  different  fh>m  what  one  finds  in  the  East. 
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There  the  deepest  enrrent  of  thought  and  interest  is  retrospec- 
tiTe.  Here  it  is  all  in  the  fatnre.  Everfthing  is  pushing  for- 
ward. There  the  Past,  clothed  with  the  miss  of  Ages,  sits 
solemn  and  stately,  gradoally  monldering  avray  into  the  com- 
mon dust  of  the  Present.  Here  the  earth  that  is  stirred  to-day, 
is  latent  with  a  thonsand  organic  forces,  that  will  array  and 
arm  themselyes  with  life  and  power,  patting  on  forms  whose 
progressive  beauty  and  splendor  must  inangnrate  new  cycles  in 
the  history  of  Mankind. 

Bat  I  most  leave  'this  speculation  for  something  of  more  im- 
mediate interest  On  risiug,  after  having  finished  sitting  for  the 
picture,  Mrs.  Siicer  said,  as  I  thought,  with  a  rat&er  curious 
look,  though  I  did  not  comprehend  the  point  of  it :  **1  have  a 
little  story  to  tell,  if  you  would  like  to  hear  if 

"  An  Oriental  would  seldom  say  nay  to  such  a  question  f  I 
answered,  as  we  passed  into  the  library,  "  eyen  though  it  were 
niged  by.  a  less  pleasing  speaker." 

She  blushed  at  the  implied  compliment,  which,  howeyer,  I  did 
not  intend  as  such  ;  for  to  me  it  was  the  simplest  truth.  But 
directly  affcef  being  seated  she  began  :  "I  have  been  thinking  of 
this  story  for  some  days,  and  cannot  well  put  it  off.  I  shall  not, 
howeyer,  detain  you  long,  as  I  see  it  is  your  time  for  walking. 
Hear  then.  Aboat  nineteen  years  ago,  two  half  brothers  left 
their  natiye  home  in  New  England,  and  came  to  this  city.  They 
were  Simcm  Siicer,  niio  is  now  my  husband,  and  Joseph  Bennett, 
the  children  of  one  mother,  but  more  unlike  each  other  than  qf  di- 
nary  strangers.  They  had  brought  letters,  one  to  a  planter,  the 
other  to  a  merchant ;  and  being  accepted,  they  entered  into 
their  respectiye  situations  to  the  mntual  adyantage  of  all  par- 
ties ;  at  least  so  far  as  thrift  of  business  was  concerned. 

**  Bat  my  story  rests  with  Joseph,  who  was  the  younger  of  the 
two.  Though  a  poor  youth,  he  made  his  way  into  the  fayor  of 
his  emf^yer,  and  of  society  in  general,  with  an  almost  unexam- 
pled rapidity.  There  was  a  charm  about  him  which  threw  down 
the  artificial  bonndMies  <^  rank  and  fashion,  as  if  he  had  been 
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gifted  with  a  magic  power ;  and  though  happUy  for  him,  for- 
tone-hnnting  mammaa  did  not  lay  their  saperficial  traps  in  any  of 
his  paths,  yet  he  was  a  general  favorite.  Whist-playing  ladies, 
to  whom  his  ready  gallantry  was  always  senriceable,  wonld  whis- 
per each  other,  '  What  a  yery  agreeable  and  proper  young 
man  I'  Merchants  noticed  his  business  capabilities,  and  prompt- 
ness in  aU  things ;  aristocrats,  his 'gentlemanly  air  ;  scholars,  his 
unassuming  intelligence  and  modest  ambition  for  improTcment ; 
while  young  ladies  could  not  well  avoid  comparing  him  with 
persons  of  much  higher  claims,  in  the  estimation  of  mothers  at 
least.  Yet  this  charm  of  manner  was  not  the  effect  of  a  blind 
subserviency,  but  the  joint  influence  of  a  true  self-respect  and  a 
very  impressible  temperament.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  attractive- 
ness of  a  high  and  noble  nature. 

'The  result  may  be  anticipated.  He  became  acquainted  with 
the  Lady  GecUe  Gadiza,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  a  Span- 
ish nobleman  ;  and  he  loved  her  with  characteristic  ardor,  and 
intensity  of  feeling.  Indeed  he  became  so  infatuated,  that  he 
felt  obliged,  in  honor,  to  withdraw  from  her  society.  The  con- 
scientious young  man  perceiving  how  wide  was  the  distance  For- 
tune had  placed  between  them,  voluntarily  absented  himself 
from  the  presence  of  his  charmer  for  several  weeks  ;  and  though 
he  suffered  much  in  the  privation,  he  determined  to  act  honor- 
ably, at  all  hazard.  He  had  never  suspected  that  the  attraction 
could  be  mutual,  until,  by  the  hand  of  a  confidential  servant,  he 
recoived  a  note  from  Gedle,  inquiring  into  the  reason  of  his 
absence.  There  was  so  much  of  true  and  tender  feeling  couched 
in  the  modest  language  of  the  little  missive,  as  left  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  ^oung  man,  in  regard  to  the  response  to  an 
affection,  which  he  had  never  dared  to  chmsh  in  himself,  much 
less  seek  to  excite  in  her«  All  this  was  plain,  even  if  no  other 
testimony  had  been  subjomed  to  that  of  the  letter ;  but  the 
good  matroi^y  nurse,  who  was  its  bearer,  with  ill-disguised 
anxiety  of  manner,  assured  Mr.  Bennett  that  her  young  mistress 
had  been  quite  ill,  leaving  the  cause  to  suggest  itself. 
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"  What  could  be  done  ?  He  had  become  prepared  and  willing, 
as  it  were,  to  suffer  himself ;  bat  how  coald  he  inyolre  another 
in  suffering,  and  most  of  all  his  dear  Gecile  I  for  though  hereto- 
fore be  had  scarcely  felt  himself  worthy  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her 
garment,  she  was  now  presented  in  that  light. 

"He  hastened  to  yisit  her.  A  confidential  interview  was 
seeored  through  the  old  servant.  Mutual  explanations  left 
nothing  to  doubt.  To  do  the  young  man  justice,  he  struggled 
hard  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  integrity.  But  what  could 
such  a  cold  affair  as  mere  reason,  in  any  form,  do  against  the 
joung,  beautiful  and  single-hearted  GecQe,  with  all  her  danger- 
ous fascinations,  both  active  and  passive  7  Nothing  ;  or  so  at 
least  it  proved.  She  would  not  listen  to  his  objections,  but 
yery  simply  told  him  that  she  was  not  ambi,tious — that  she  pr^ 
ferred  happiness  to  display — that  she  had  a  small  income  of  her 
own  right — and  much  more,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat. 

**  They  were  married  privately.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
haughty  old  noble  would  not  even  see  his  daughter,  who  had  so 
cruelly  disappointed  his  hopes ;  for  as  his  high  rank  was  not 
couBterpoised  by  his  worldly  goods,  he  had  looked  to  the  beauty 
of  his  only  daughter  as  the  almost  certain  investment  of  a  com- 
mensorate  fortune,  which  would  be  paid  over  some  day,  by  a 
rich  80ii-in4aw. 

"  Mr.  Bennett  lost  his  position  in  the  mercantile  house,  where 
his  fortune  had  been  considered  as  securely  establishing  itself ; 
and  for  a  time  he  and  his  youi^  wife  lived  very  prudently  in 
obscure  lodgings,  supported  by  the  income  of  the  latter.  Yet  the 
heart  of  the  true  woman  never  faltered.  She  had  implicit  faith 
in  the  capacity  of  her  husband  ;  and  the  event  proved  that  her 
reason  or  affection  was  not  at  fault.  Toung  Bennett,  stung  to 
the  quick  by  the  insults  which  had  been  heaped  on  his  gentle 
wife,  when  she  humbly  sued  for  pavdon  at  thQ  feet  of  her  father, 
and  her  exaq[)erated  brothers,  resolved  that  he  v>ould  place  her 
la  a  position  where  she,  in  turn,  might  look  down  on  them. 
Not  was  he  long  without  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  plans. 
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''  A  compftDy  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establUhiiig  a  large 
trading  house  in  Braxil,  where  rapid  and  briUiant  fortunes  were 
b^^ning  to  be  made ;  .and  Mr.  Bennett,  bj  the  influence  of 
an  old  merchant,  who  had  the  acumen  to  perceive  his  capadtj 
for  conducting  an  eztensiye  business,  was  invited  to  join  them. 
An  arrangement  was  thus  effected,  in  which  Bennett  became 
general  agent  of  the  company  ;  and  thus  his  labor  was  invested 
for  him  in  the  place  of  money. 

**  The  business  having  been  completed,  Mr.  Bennett,  accompan- 
ied by  his  young  wife,  sailed  for  Bio  Janeiro,  where  he  took  up  his 
residence  ;  and  the  event  more  than  realized  the  most  extrava- 
gant expectations.  In  five  years  he  had  acquired  a  princely 
fortune. 

**  Having  becom^  much  attached  to  the  country,  Don  Josef, 
instead  of  returnii^  to  New  England  as  he  had  intended  to  do 
when  the  object  of  his  expatriation  should  have  been  accom- 
plished, retired  to  a  beautiful  Fasenda,  in  that  most  magnificent 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  dty,  Gloria,  which  was  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  the  royal  and  noble  fomilies,  distinguished  foreigners, 
and  the  diplomatic  corps.  It  was,  in  short,  the  Ykbsaillbs  of 
Bio  Janeiro,  with  a  more  beautiful  St.  Gloub  restii^  in  the  sha* 
dows  beyond.  It  commanded  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Botofogo 
Bay,  and  Mount  Corcovado.  There  Don  Josef  reared  a  palace,  in 
a  light  pavilion-like  style  of  architecture,  whose  beauty  and  rich- 
ness could  vie  with  that  of  Ghristovao,  itself. 

**  But  q)lendor  could  not  heal  the  wounded  heart  of  the  tender 
Oecile.  Though  surrounded  by  everything  that  wealth  could 
purchase,  enhanced  by  all  that  was  loveliest  in  nature,  she 
drooped,  like  an  ufHrooted  flower.  She  had  that  strongly  adhe- 
sive power  that  never  can  be  violently  detached  from  its  tena- 
cious hold,  without  suffering  vital  injury.  So  long  as  her  hus- 
band had  been  engaged  in  acquiring  that  fortune  which  was  to 
reestablish  her  in  the  love  of  her  family,  she  was  content ;  but 
when  she  found  that  his  determination  Was  changed,  though  she 
said  nothing,  yet  the  secret  disappointment  of  her  long^erished 
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hopes  was  fatal.  She  yearned — she  had  yearned  for  years,  with 
the  deep  deyotion  of  a  tmly  filial  heart — to  throw  herself  once 
more  at  the  fiBet  of  him,  who  had  been  in  all  things  sare  one, 
only  too  loving  a  parent.  She  wonld  cling  to  his  knees  nntil  he 
should  reyoke  the  deadly  cnrse,  and  gire  her  instead  thereof,  his 
blessing,  or  at  least  bless  her  chUd.  She  wonld  offer  him  a 
share  of  that  fortune,  which  through  an  unpopular  and  rejected 
alliance,  she  had  really  won.  In  the  midst  of  all  her  happiness, 
this  secret  disappointment  preyed  like  a  canker-worm  on  her 
yoong  heart ;  and  she  {^ned  away,  like  a  tender  flower  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  or  a  bird  in  the  season  of  song  ;  and  none  kn^w 
the  reason.  Indeed,  she  hardly  suspected  it  herself;  for  she 
was  too  purely  generous  and  noble  in  her  nature,  to  be  conscious 
of  cherishing  a  wish  for  herself  alone. 

^  Nerer  for  one  moment  had  she  ever  regretted  the  union, 
which,  in  its  commencement,  had  seemed  so  ill-starred  ;  for  her 
wedded  happiness  was  of  that  rare  purity,  which  left  nothing  to 
regret,  nothing  to  amend,  nothing  to  wish  for— -except  what 
only  gave  zest  to  the  halcyon  pleasures  that  always  hovered 
over  her.  She  alone  felt  conscious  of  her  approaching  dissolu- 
tion. Her  husband  resolutely  shut  his  eyes  against  every  con- 
viction ;  yet  when  the  little  Theodosia,  their  only  child,  had 
Just  completed  her  sixth  year,  she  lay  down,  as  one  sinking  into 
a  sweet  sleep — and  awoke  no  more  to  the  scenes  of  Earth  ;  and 
her  desolate  husband,  paralyzed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  blow, 
almost  surrendered  himself  to  despair.  And  what  greatly  en- 
hanced his,  sorrow  was,  that  he  had  begun  to  suspect  the  cause 
of  his  wife's  malady.  Just  before  its  fatal  termination,  and  was 
already  making  preparations  for  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
when  the  blow  fell  on  him  with  a  double  weight,  for  this  con- 
sciousness— ^that  he  might  have  saved  her. 

"  Gradually,  however,  the  endearing  prattle  of  his  child  won 
him  fVom  his  grief ;  and  then  all  the  intense  depth  of  love  in  his 
widowed  heart,  was  concentrated  on  her.  Fortunately,  her 
temperament  and  constitution  were  of  that  rare  harm(Hiy,  which, 
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whether  it  resalts  from  a  perfect  equipoise  of  the  qaalities  gener- 
ally, or  from  something  sweet  and  beantifnl  in  their  particular 
development,  forms  the  happiest  and  most  admirable  basis  of 
character.  Indulgence  which  woold  have  rendered  almost  any 
other  child  selfish  and  exacting,  only  made  her  more  loving,  gen- 
erous and  self-forgetting. 

"  As  the  Donna  Gecile  was  a  Catholic,  it  had  been  agreed 
between  herself  and  husband,  that  should  they  ever  have  child- 
ren, the  boys  should  be  educated  in  the  faith  of  the  father,  and 
the  girls  in  that  of  the  mother.  Theodosia,  therefore,  must  be  a 
Catholic.  At  first  the  idea  that  any  barrier  must  lie  between 
his  heart  and  that  of  his  child,  was  painful  in  the  extreme.  But 
he  was  no  bigot ;  and  living  in  a  country  where  only  Catholic 
forms  of  worship  were  tolerated,  and,  from  his  deep  reverence^ 
feeling  the  necessity  of  worship  in  some  form,  he  was,  not  less 
for  his  child's  sake  than  his  own,  a  zealous  attendant  on  the 
outward  ordinances  of  religion.  B^'ecting  everything  that  was 
bitter  and  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Master,  he  daily 
came  to  feel,  more  and  more,  the  power  of  the  instrinsic  over 
the  superficial — of  spirit  over  mere  forms. 

''Don  Josef  religiously  adhered  to  the  terms  of  his  marriage 
covenant  Soon  after  the  demise  of  his  wife,  Theodosia  was 
placed  under  the  spiritual  guardianship  of  padrd  Luez,  a  Jesuit 
of  distinguised  learning  and  piety,  untainted  by  that  gross 
bigotry  which  deforms  the  character  of  so  many  of  his  brethren^ 
while  he  was  no  less  remarkable  for  great  purity  of  feeling,  in- 
tegrity of  mind,  and  an  endearing  suavity  and  gentleness  of 
manner.  Don  Josef,  by  the  advice  of  the  Padre,  associated 
with  him  Madame  Laurette  of  New  Orleans,  whose  varied  ac- 
complishments were  forgotten  in  her  sweetness,  gentleness,  and 
charming  vivacity  of  character.  And  with  all  her  brilliancy, 
the  excellent  matron,  as  far  as  possible,  supplied  the  place  of  a 
mother  to  the  tender  orphan.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the 
child  had  worn  a  charmed  life,  and  that  nothing  evil  could  ap- 
proach her,  so  zealously  was  she  guarded — ^so  wonderfully  happy 
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•ad  fortunate  were  aU  her  relationB  ;  and  if  erer  human  child 
deeenred  such  regard,  it  was  Theodosia. 

"  As  her  beauty,  both  of  mindand  person,  rapidly  unfolded,  she 
became  not  only  the  joj  of  her  doting  parent,  and  hardly  less 
idolizing  tntor  and  goyemess,  but  the  wonder  of  all  who  knew 
her.  It  is  dlffionlt  to  imagine  a  more  loTely  being  than  she  was 
at  the  age  of  ten  years.  In  her  the  features  and  character  of 
both  parents  were  happily  combined.  She  had  the  large  blue 
eyes  of  the  father,  but  they  were  deepened  by  the  dark  shadows, 
and  lustrous  with  the  light  that  lit  her  mother's.  There  was  the 
broad  intellectual  forehead  of  the  father,  with  the  delicately  pen- 
cQIed  brow,  the  thick  drooping  lashes,  and  aquiline  nose  of  the 
mother.  In  her  hair,  too,  the  bright  saffron  hue  of  the  ancient 
Saxon,  gleamed  through  the  raven  blackness  of  the  Geltic,  yet  so 
coyly,  you  might  scarcely  tell  whether  it  were  really  there  ;  for 
only  when  the  light  fell  on  the  rich  sweep  of  curls,  did  the  glis- 
tening gold  betray  its  presence ;  and  eyen  then,  one  might 
think  the  momentary  burnish  was  an  illusion  of  the  sunshine. 
£yery  motion  was  instinct  with  the  native  grace,  every  feature 
was  radiant  with  the  early  vivacity  of  her  mother. 

*^  She  had  the  dignity  of  manner,  the  grasp  and  ci^acity  of 
mind  that  distinguished  her  father,  softened  and  etherealized  by 
the  ali^ost  angelic  sweetness  of  the  mother.  As  her  mind  de- 
veloped itself,  the  religious  sentiment  unfolded,  with  almost  pre- 
ternatural force  and  activity.  She  entereii  into  the  solemn  rites 
of  the  church  with  a  depth  of  earnestness  which  showed  that 
she,  at  least,  could  not  be  chained  to  Earth  by  the  worldly  pomp 
and  splendor  of  worship.  But  her  young  soul  made  itself  wmgs, 
and  outsoaring  all  the  external,  the  meretricious,  went  up  into 
the  spirit  realms  with  its  own  sweet  incense,  unsullied  and  unr 
checked  by  the  superstitions  and  bigotry  of  others.  The  light 
of  Truth  shone  directly  into  her  mind,  as  the  rays  of  Love  into 
her  heart ;  and  devotion  was  to  her  as  free  and  natural  an  im- 
polse,  as  the  unfolding  of  flowers,  or  the  singing  of  birds. 

"  With  all  these  advantages,  external  and  spiritual,  Theodosia 
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combined  a  wonderful  precocity  of  genias,  which  made  it  neoee- 
sarj  to  restrain  her  continnally,  lest  the  too  rapid  development 
of  her  mental  powers  should  overbalance  that  of  the  physical, 
and  thns  endanger  her  life.  .She  seized  the  spirit  of  things,  as 
if  by  intuition.  The  severest  lessons  of  the  Padr6  Lnes  were 
penetrated  at  once.  She  perceived,  learned,  reflected,  and 
digested,  while  others  could  scarcely  have  approached  the  sab- 
ject ;  bat  of  all  studies,  that  of  the  natural  forms  around  her, 
and  especially  flowers,  most  delighted  her.  This  was  highly 
gratifying  to  her  Teacher,  who  was  an  ardent  nataralist ;  bat 
it  sometimes  distorbed  the  equanimity  of  Madame  Laurette, 
whose  housewifely  habits  occasionally  got  the  better,  even  of  her 
indulgence,  which,  in  other  respects,  was  nnbonnded ;  for 
madame  was  one  of  those  very  rare  persons,  who  are  extremely 
neat  in  their  houses,  but  slatternly  and  eccentric  in  their  persons 
and  dress,  though  she  had  once  been  very  gay  and  brilliant 
She  could  not  endure  a  particle  of  dust  or  litter,  and  was 
annoyed  by  the  loads  of  plants  and  herbs  with  whidi  the  ardent 
little  devotee  always  returned  from  her  herborizing  expeditions, 
in  which  she  was  attended  by  as  numerous  a  train  as  some  for- 
eign prince  or  ambassador.  Madaq|^  Laurette  said  she  could 
easily  see  why  Theodosia  should  love  to  gather  and  preserve 
beautiful  flowers  ;  but  that  she  should  persist  in  loading  the 
house  with  ugly  weeds,  many  of  them,  so  far  as  she  could  see, 
with  no  flowers  at  all,  was  to  her  incomprehensible. 

**  *  Oh,  it  is  her  taste,'  said  Don  Josef,  with  great  lenity,  par- 
doning the  strictures  on  his  favorite  ;  '  besides  being  very  inno- 
cent, the  exercise  is  good  for  her.  Indeed,  if  her  mind  had  not 
taken  this  turn,  instead  of  to  the  abstract  sciences,  I  doubt  if 
she  could  have  survived  its  full  development.  Do  you  see,  my 
dear  madame,  how  strong  and  vigorous  she  is  getting,  and  how 
very  different  she  is  in  mind  and  character,  as  well  as  habits, 
from  the  passive  and  wholly  negative  females  of  this  indolent 
clime  V 

"This  was  an  nnansweraUe  argument ;  and  directly  after,  the 
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Don  ftartber  conciliated  the  feelings  of  madame,  by  constracting 
an  extensire  suite  of  rooms  for  the  collections  of  his  daughter. 

^*  It  is  sboat  a  year  dnee  they  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and 
although  Mr.  Bennett,  as  we  call  him,  has  not  sold  his  beantifnl 
home  at  Eio,  yet  having  entered  into  kurge  business  arrange- 
ments here,  it  is  probable  he  may  remain,  or  even  go  farther 
North,  wheneyer  he  feels  it  may  be  safe  for  Theodosia  to  ventare 
on  so  severe  a  climate. 

**  Now,  what  do  yon  think  of  all  this  1^  she  asked,  looking  me 
foil  in  the  face,  with  an  earnest,  and,  I  thought,  almost  troubled 
look. 

"  I  think  you  have  a  motive  in  it.  Perhaps  it  is  to  put  me 
on  my  guard,  as  I  apprehend  I  am  to  see  her.  And  yet,"  I 
added,  after  a  pause — ^for  it  seemed  as  if  Destiny  stood  before 
me  at  that  moment — and  I  was  regarding  her  eye  to  eye,  **  I 
must  Icvt  where  U  is  my  fate  to  love,  A  great  and  real  passion 
of  the  heart  would  overmaster  me.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  in- 
t^rity  of  any  struggle  I  could  make  against  it.  I  have  always 
seen  this  in  myself." 

"  I  have  suffered  much,"  she  returned  ;  ''  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, I  would  guard  those  I  love  ;  and  among  them  all,  next  to 
my  own  children,  there  is  none  dearer  than  Theodosia.  But  it 
is  not  to  provoke  this  grave  face,"  she  added,  returning  to  her 
accustomed  vivacity,  **  but  to  tell  what  I  know  will  please  you, 
of  one  in  whom  I  foresee  you  are  to  be  greatly  interested.  And 
now,  mail  your  heart  in  triple  armor,  if  you  would  still  be  fancy- 
free,  for  the  charmer  is  expected  here  to-morrow.  After  all, 
you  may  think  her  such  a  mere  child,  that  it  will  seem  strange 
to  yon  to  know  I  have  spoken  in  this  way  ;  and  why  I  have, 
I  know  not  Only  that  I  do  have  a  strong  presentiment  that 
something  dark  and  evil  is  coming  to  our  precious  one  ;  and  it 
seems  as  if  you,  too,  would  be  involved  in  it,  though  not  so 
much — not  so  directly,  and  absolutely." 

This  was  all  very  strange  ;  and  I  quietly  smiled  to  myself, 
thinking  that  after  living  twenty-five  years  without  ever  being 
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80  much  as  erea  brushed  by  the  j^omes  of  Capid's  arrow,  it 
seems  quite  absurd  to  hint  of  such  a  thing  as  danger  firom  a 
half-grown  girl.  Bat  if  I  send  this  with  the  sketches  to-daj,  as 
I  had  intended,  I  most  bid  70a  adien  for  this  time,  learing  fur- 
ther results  for  another  writing. 

Hastily  thine, 
Si 


LETTER  VIl. 

TBV  QUBSN  LILT  AKD  THS  LILT  QUKSN. 

XaBsrka.ble  Impresdoos— fhe  Flower  and  the  Flower  Angel— The  Eyes  of  the  World— 
Fiiat  LookB — Fint  Words— Beftutj  and  Bewnderment— InnocenI  Oonfesdon*— The 
Fattiet^The  Tutor— The  Ooremess— An  Vrenlng  of  Sellghte— Besolres  to  be  Disen- 
chantad— Besolres  the  Xnohantment  Is  good— Restless  Night— Light  and  J07  of  Uie 
Homing— Shahmah  Is  not  Blind— The  Departore— Promised  Reunion. 

Fauboubq,  St.  Maet'b,  Aprl^l. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

Do  not  great  events  often  come  to  ns  nnder  the  aspect 
of  trifles?  To  the  onter  seeming  it  is  a  small  circumstance 
that,  in  the  journey  of  life,  one  has  met  with  a  new  face.  And 
yet^  when  I  teU  yon  that  I  have  seen  a  pair  of  eyes,  the  bluest, 
the  deepest,  and  the  brightest  I  ever  looked  into,  though  I  am 
bat  rehearsing  a  simple  incident,  which  might  have  happened 
befiore,  and  may  again  ;  yet  I  know  that  the  experience  of  that 
moment  can  never  be  repeated.  Such  impressions  come  but 
once  ;  for  they  open  into  a  conception  of  the  Infinite — reaching 
back  iind  forward  ;  and  thus,  comprehendiug  in  themselves  the 
esBence  of  a  whole  eternity,  they  annihilate  all  time. 

Do  you  think  that  I  am  extravagant  in  this  expression,  or 
moved  by  trivial  circumstances  ?  If  so,  I  pray  you  say  it  freely; 
for  I  need  some  opposition,  it  may  be,  if  only  to  strengthen  my- 
self against  this  new  feeling,  that  has  swooped  down  upon  me  so 
suddenly,  I  almost  lose  my  senses  in  contemplating  it.  It  is  but 
six  hours  ago  ;  and  now  I  stand  here,  in  the  presence  of  Allah, 
a  changed  man.    I  feel  myself  larger,  truer,  nobler,  for  the 
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reyelation  that  has  jast  been  made.  Yet  it  is  not  so  much  what 
any  other  life  is,  or  can  be,  to  mine  ;  bat  it  is  the  measure  of 
power  I  have  found  in  myself — ^the  capacity  of  an  infinite  hap- 
piness, which  I  know  now  can  only  come  through  relations  with 
another.  Does  not  a  true  marriage  unfold  in  the  compound  be- 
ing it  forms,  the  highest  and  completest  individual  power  ? 

But  I  will  proceed  to  relate  the  incident,  as  it  occurred.  This 
afternoon,  on  my  return  from  a  long  and  solitary  ramble,  recol- 
lecting that  the  wond^ul  Water  Lily  must  be  on  the  eye  of  un- 
folding, I  turned  toward  the  little  grotto  where  it  is  embowered. 
Independently  of  seemg  the  flower,  I  seemed  to  be  drawn  there  by 
an  irresistible  impulse.  This  secluded  spot  is  only  entered  from 
the  path  by  a  narrow  passage,  which  is  concealed  by  the  thick, 
over-hanging  mosses  ;  and  the  whole  place  usually  lies  in  the 
deepest  shadow,  being  open  only  toward  the  west,  and  that  at 
such  an  angle,  that  the  sun  can  only  look  through  it  for  a  few 
minutes,  just  before  setting.  I  had  heard  a  rustling  among  the 
leaves,  and  thinking  it  might  be  a  tame  fawn,  that  is  quite  a  pet 
about  the  house,  I  parted  the  long  trailing  mosses  carefully,  that 
I  might  not  alarm  the  beautiful  but  timid  creature. 

It  was  not  the  fawn  that  fixed  me  so,  with  the  partly  raised 
hand  and  lifted  foot,  as  if  paralyzed,  and  half  suspended  in  mid 
air.  There  were  white  robes  on  the  mossy  slope,  and  a  flood  of 
dark,  rich,  wavy,  auburn-chestnut  hair  was  flowing  over  the  fair 
neck  and  shoulders  of  a  young  girl,  whom  I  knew  by  the  de- 
scription I  had  heard,  could  be  no  other  than  Theodosia.  The 
face  was  mostly  turned  away  from  me  ;  but  there  was  enough 
left  to  show  its  rare  and  classic  contour,  whose  power  and  ex- 
pression were  exalted  by  the  pure  and  pearl-white  skin  that  gave 
her  an  almost  statuesque  effect. 

She  had  been  carelessly  plucking  the  weeds  away  from  the 
border  of  the  marble  basin  ;  but  now  she  sat  quite  still,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  regal  flower,  which  from  its  large,  snowy 
bud  was  almost  visibly  unfolding. 

Nothmg  could  have  be^  more  full  of  character  than  the  ex- 
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pression  of  the  whole  figure.  The  folded  hauds,  the  lifted  arms, 
the  curving  neck,  the  bending  brow,  the  downcast  eye-lids,  and 
the  softly  moolded  chin,  were  all  strained,  and  tense,  with  one 
single  thought  of  wonder  and  joj.  I  kbew,  then,  that  between 
her  sonl  and  thb  sonl  of  Nature,  there  was  no  common  tie. 

An  immeasurable  fullness  of  life  seemed  to  be  crowded  into 
that  angle  moment.  I  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  lest  I  should  dis- 
soIto  the  charm.  Did  my  look  attract  hers,  that  the  face  turned 
so  intelligently  toward  me  ;  or  was  it  the  sunshine,  which,  just 
at  that  moment,  broke  through  the  deep  shadow,  flooding  the 
whole  place  with  a  warm  and  brilliant  light,  and  tinging  the 
alabaster  cheek  with  the  softest  tint  of  sea-shells  ? 

She  saw  me  as  she  turned,  but  without  any  appearance  of 
bashfulness  or  alarm,  as  I  had  feared  might  be  the  result  of  this 
informal  meeting. 

She  rose  in  a  quiet,  womanly  way,  though  she  seemed  really 
difld'like — eyen  more  so  than  I  had  imagined  her  to  be — saying : 
"  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  papa.'' 

Then,  as  if  half  forgetting  my  presence,  she  said,  looking 
back  to  the  Lily :  "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  it  waited  for  me  to  come, 
before  it  quite  unfolded  I''  Then  looking  directly  into  my  eyes, 
slie  added  :  "  You  Iotc  flowers  1" 

The  look  blinded  me.  One  can  see  quadroon  eyes  by  going 
to  the  comer  of  the  street  any  day — ^beaming,  and  flashing,  and 
blazing  orbs,  that  dazzle  and  confound  you  with  their  bright- 
ness. But  these  are  very  different,  though  like  in  some  re- 
spects. They  have  the  same  mazy  and  bewildering  splendor,  but 
&r  greater  variety,  as  well  as  depth  of  expression.  They  not 
only  attract,  but  they  amaze  me. 

I  foigot  to  reply.  I  forgot  even  that  I  had  closed  the  only 
oieans  of  exit,  and  thus,  in  some  sort,  held  her  as  a  prisoner,  until 
she  said  with  that  same  naivete,  which  is  so  modest  and  true  in  its 
aanrance :  "  I  wanted  to  see  you  very  much  ;  and  it  is  a^  curi- 
ous that  I  should  have  found  you  here  " — she  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  added  :  "  where  the  flower  is,  that  you  and  I 
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both  loTe  80  well.  Bat  please  let  me  ran  now  and  tell  papa 
how  glad  I  am  I" 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  said,  stepping  aside  for  her  to  pass,  which 
she  did,  taking  a  short  little  run,  but  withoat  anything  hoyden- 
ish  in  her  aqiect ;  otherwise  I  should  have  been  as  suddenly  dis- 
enchanted. On  the  contrary,  her  whole  manner  had  the  quiet 
dignity,  and  self-possession  of  one  who  had  been  early  taught 
to  rdy  on  the  integrity 'of  her  own  strong  and  innocent  n^ 
ture. 

After  pausing  a  moment,  she  came  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
bower,  where  I  still  stood  ;  and  holding  out  her  hand,  said : 
"  Aunt  Elize  has  promised  to  introduce  you ;  but  that  blooming 
flower  has  sayed  her  the  trouble ;  and  after  we  haye  'seen 
that  together,  it  would  be  Tery  awkward  to  pretend  to  be 
strangers  ;  would  it  not  V 

If  anything  could  have  reassured  fn%  after  the  mase  into 
which  I  had  been  plunged  by  those  wonderful  eyes,  it  would 
have  been  this  quiet  and  confiding  manner. 

We  walked  along  toward  the  house,  she  chatting  vivaciously, 
and  I,  only  too  happy  to  listen. 

**  I  wanted  to  see  you  for  three  reasons,"  she  said,  slowly  lift- 
ing the  white  lids,  with  their  long,  dark  fringes,  and  once  m(ve 
opening  to  mine  those  deepening  violet  eyes.  "  One  was 
because  you  love  flowers,  and  shells,  and  minerals,  and  know 
how  to  analyze  and  arrange  them.  Another  was,  because  you 
know  how  to  paint  pictures — and  I  fancy  you  could  teach  me. 

And  " she  paused  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  she  had  a  little 

consciofiBness  about  it,  she  added,  "  another  was,  because  Aunt 
Elize  told  me  you  are  very  handsome.  Do  you  think,''  she 
resumed  a  moment  after,  seeing  that  I  did  not  answer  her 
directly,  ''one  should  not  tell  such  a  thing  as  that — and 
especially  to  a  stranger  ?  .  I  know  that  some  people  could  not 
do  so;  but  I  can;  for  beauty  makes  me  so  happy — so  glad — 
BO  grateful — it  seems  to  me  a  part  of  God.  Whenever  I  find  it, 
I  want  to  say  so — ^not  ia  actions  merely,  but  m  words." 
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What  could  be  done  with  cold  common-plaoes,  in  such  a  pofli- 
tion  as  thiB  f 

Merely  with  a  view  of  saying  something,  and  so  ending  the 
awkward  silence,  I  remarked  :  "  it  is  always  best  to  be  entirely 
tme,  even  thgngh  there  are  bat  few  in  this  world,  who  think 
that  they  can  be.  I;  too,  lore  beanty  ;  and  to  me  it  is,  as  yon 
say,  a  holy  thing — a  Gk)d-ble8sing  whereyer  it  is  sent,  if  we 
Gonld  bat  receive  it  so.  Bat  sometimes  we  are  over  praised  by 
those  who  esteem  as  ;  and  then  the  new  acquaintance  vrill  be 
disappointed  in  not  finding  all  that  was  promised,  becaase  it  had 
been  seen  by  the  partial  and  enhancing  eyes  of  friendship." 

"  Oh,"  she  returned,  with  the  greatest  simplicity  appropriating 
what  I  had  said  ; ''  I  am  not  in  the  least  disappointed.  Why, 
'  She  drew  oat  the  last  word,  with  a  prolonged  and  peca« 
emphasis,  lifting  her  head  with  a  decided  air — adding  pre- 
sently in  a  more  thonghtftil  manner,  "  K  I  should  describe  yon, 
I  shoold  say  more  than  Aunt  Elize  did." 

It  was  a  stody  to  me,  full  of  a  profound  and  pleasing  interest^ 
to  watch  the  evolution  of  thoughts  that  were  at  once  so  fresh,  so 
iKnrely  and  so  truthful ;  and  setting  aside  the  flattering  per- 
smiality  involved,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  any  mood  so 
charming.  It  was  that  of  a  fine  culture,  so  penetrated  by  the 
profoondest  truth  and  purity  of  Nature,  that  it  cannot  swerve 
from  the  integrity  q(  what  it  thinks  and  knows.  I  have  some- 
tunes  dreamed  pleasant  dreams  of  the  perfectly  true  life  in  higher 
conditions ;  but  never  had  I  hoped  to  find  so  near  approach  to  it 
in  this,  and  that,  too,  in  so  artificial  a  society. 

As  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  my  mind,  Ae  had 
changed  the  tone  of  speeeh,  whether  from  an  instinctive  sensa  of 
its  delicacy,  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say,  verging  into  it,  however, 
very  gracefully,  as  she  does  everything. 

"  We  all  wanted  to  see  yon  ;  and  here  we  are,  all  together ; 
p^pa,  Madame  Laurette,  and  the  padf ^.  The  padt6  is  my 
tutor ;  and  madame  is — not  my  governess,  exactly — ^but  she  is 
in  the  place  of  nuunma,  whom  I  tost  very  early ;  and  I  love  her,  I 
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sometimes  think,  almost  as  well.  Yoa  will  not  langh  at  her,  I 
am  sure,  as  that  nanghtj  Doctor  does,  that  comes  from  np  the 
Rirer,  if  she  does  make  mistakes  in  coloring  her  hair,  and  tinting 
her  cheeks.'' 

It  was  only  the  other  day,  I  met  him  at  Uncle  Simon's,  and 
he  asked  me,  almost  with  the  first  breath,  "  How  is  Madame 
Lanrette  ?  Does  she  still  wear  her  pnrple  hair,  and  pat  on  her 
rouge  awry  T"  I  assure  yon  I  cannot  qoite  forgive  t^aty  if  he  w 
a  botanist.  He  knows  I  love  madame;  and  I  couldn't  love  her 
better  if  her  hair  was  jet  black,  and  her  cheeks  were  as  fresh  and 
natnral  as  two  half  opened  roses.  Indeed,  I  think  I  like  to  see 
her  jost  as  she  is.  If  she  should  be  smarted  up  like  some  people, 
she  wouldn't  be  natural  to  me. 

"  I  could  not  tell  you  how  good  she  is  I  There  isn't  a  girl  in 
New  Orleans  has  so  much  freedom  as  I  haje.  Shfi  thought  at 
first  it  would  not  do  to  let  me  run  wild,  in  the  way  I  had  done. 
But  papa  said,  all  I  wanted  was  a  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  free* 
dom  to  enjoy  it.  And  since  then,  though  she  watches  OTer  me 
yery  carefully,  she  nerer  hinders  me  from  going  where  I  like.  It 
was  so  good  in  her  to  giye  up  in  this  matter ;  for  madame 
doesn't  like  to  give  up.  But  there  is  papa,  coming — ^how  hap- 
pily I — this  yery  minute  I" 

As  she  spoke,  a  fine,  manly  looking  person,  whom  I  thought 
well  described  by  saying  he  was  as  unlike  Mr.  Slicer  as  possiMe, 
turned  toward  us.  He  was  much  stouter,  nobler-looking,  and 
eyery  way  broader  and  more  beneficient  than  his  brother. 

"  Ha  my  Theodosia  1"  he  said  ;  "  and  where  has  the  truant 
been  running,  before  eyen  a  word  of  greeting  to  Aunt  Elize,  and 
all  the  cousins."  Then  turning  to  me  he  said  :  "  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  " 

"  Our  Mend,  the  Shah  ;"  added  Theodosia,  recoyerinig  her  self 
possession  ;  for  she  had  been  a  little  troubled  at  the  delicate  re- 
proof, implied  in  her  father's  yoice.  I  could  see,  by  this,  how 
sensitive  she  is  ;  but  there  was  a  roguish  little  look  under  the 
drooping  lids,  as  she  continued  :  **  I  made  his  acquaintance  im* 
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prampta ;  and  now  I  am  aathorized — am  I  not  papa  ? — ^to 
present  bim  to  joms.  Bat  I  ought  to  tell  yon,  dear  papa,  that 
I  haye  been  to  Tisit  the  Flower  Qneen ;  and,  ask  yon  to 
pardon  me,  if  I  haye  failed  in  my  dnty  to  the  dear  friends  I 
loye  so  welL"  Then  with  much  dignity,  she  tamed  to  me, 
saying,  with  the  grayity  of  an  old  acquaintance,  or  one  at 
least  formally  initiated  into  that  honor :  "  I  will  go  now,  to 
make  amoids  for  my  n^lect,  leaying  pi^a  to  entertain 
you.'' 

Thus  saying,  she.  ran  away,  swinging  and  trailing  her  ^psy 
hat  along  the  grass  as  she  went ;  and  the  shouts,  and  merry 
laughing  yoices,  that  soon  came  back  from  the  piazza,  witnessed 
wen  for  the  Joy  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Bennett  receiyed  me  yery  graciously ;  and  we  soon  entered 
into  an  agreeable  conyersation — as  I  neyer  could  do  with  his 
brother,  though  I  haye  tried  my  best.  Haye  you  eyer  thought 
bow  difierently  different  persons  affect  us,  without  any  apparent 
win  of  our  own  ?  I  sometimes  seem  yery  unamiable  to  myself, 
because  I  cannot  be  gracious  and  confiding  where  I  haye  really 
no  unkindness  or,  at  least,  no  cause  for  any.  There  are  certain 
persons  who,  do  the  best  I  can,  always  excite  antagonistic  feel- 
ings in  me  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  reason,  or  good  intent  I  can 
urge,  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  I  feel  myself  as  irritable 
as  a  hedge-hog  ;  and  like  that  unenyiable  little  beast,  I  seem  to 
be  protruding  spines  at  eyery  pore.  If  I  do  not  find  some 
pbflosophy  to  account  fbr  this — as  I  belieye  there  is — ^I  shall  be 
wholly  ^sgusted  with  myself,  before  long,  for  I  like  not  the 
InjQslace  of  this  sort  of  feeling  toward  those  who  are  kind  to 


But  to  return  to  Mr.  Bennett — ^there  is  something  so  bland 
and  courteous  in  his  manner — and  at  the  same  time  so  direct 
and  straightforward  in  aU  that  he  says,  and  looks,  that  I  lose 
the  impression  of  the  weU-bred,  fine  gentlemen,  in  the  high-toned 
diaracter  of  a  truthful  and  purely  honest  man. 

As  we  approached  the  family  group,  that  were  sitting  in  the 

6* 
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shade,  some  on  the  grooDd,  others  on  the  rustic  chairs  and 
benches,  I  had  a  fine  Tiew  of  Madame  Laarette.  She  was  stand- 
ing by  Mrs.  Slicer ;  and  as  the  eyening  was  qnite  sultry,  she  had 
taken  off  her  bonnet,  into  which  a  duster  of  artificial  curls  had 
been  carelessly  pinned,  and  was  fanning  herself  with  it  vigoroosly, 
the  long  curls  streaming  in  every  direction,  with  a  ludicrous  effect. 
I  am  not  given  to  laugh,  especially  at  trifles ;  but  there  was 
something  irreostiUy  comical  to  me  in  her  appearance.  The 
hair,  which  was  about  four  inches  long  over  the  whole  head,  and 
now  left  quite  uncovered,  could  not  be  called  by  the  name  of 
any  one  color,  though  it  did  have  tinges  of  a  decided  violet, 
ranging  more  or  less  vaguely  through  all  the  primary  hues.  But 
the  color  of  the  cheeks  was  more  decided;  they  were  tinged  with 
a  bright,  round  spot  of  rouge — one  being  considerably  lower 
than  the  other,  giving  a  very  remarkable  effect  to  the  whole. 
Her  dumpy  figure  was  draped  in  a  loose,  white,  sleeved  hyke,  or 
short  gown,  and  a  dark  skirt,  which  had  caught  several  rents 
f^om  the  bushes,  in  her  walk.  Nevertheless  I  like  her  much, 
and  also  found  the  padrd  not  only  a  profound  scholar,  bat  very 
vivadons  and  agreeable. 

With  all  this  carelessness  in  her  attire,  Madame  has  the  man« 
ner  of  a  finished  gentiewoman.  She  received  me  with  the 
cordial  greeting  of  a  kind-hearted  and  true  woman  ;  and  though 
watchful  and  solicitous  for  her  charge,  I  am  happy  to  say,  she 
has  but  little  of  the  Argus-eyed  duenna  about  her. 

After  tea,  we  sat  out  in  the  western  veranda,  with  music  and 
conversation  at  intervals,  as  best  smted  that  lassitude  of  the 
clime,  the  season,  and  the  hour,  which  we  all  appeared  to  feel. 
Elize,  who  has  really  a  fine  taste  for  music,  played  the  guitar, 
the  young  negroes,  that  were  tumbling  about  on  the  lawn, 
every  now  and  then  striking  in  upon  the  strains,  with  a  few 
rich  and  sweet  notes,  apparently  with  as  irresistible  an  impulse 
as  if  they  had  been  birds.  I  could  not  but  Wonder,  in  these 
improvisations,  at  the  fineness  and  truth  of  their  feeling  for 
music. 
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As  the  eyebing  became  cooler,  the  conversation  grew  more 
varied  and  agreeable.  I  could  not,  however,  join  in  it  with 
mj  nsnal  power  and  interest.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  sad- 
dealj  seised  with  a  sapreme  dullness.  Bat  at  length,  by  a 
fortmiate  change  of  places,  Theodosia  once  more  came  to  me. 
She  sat  down  on  a  low  ottoiQaa  at  mj  feet ;  and  with  those 
deep,  dark  eyes  lifted  to  my  face,  she  asked  me  many  qnestions, 
all  of  which  indicated  more  or  less  of  the  mariked  individuality, 
she  has,  even  thns  early,  began  to  nnfold.  Though  she  spoke 
of  books  and  scientific  subjects,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  there 
was  not  the  least  pedcmtry  or  scholastic  conceit  about  her. 
Her  object  was,  evidently,  not  to  show  what  she  already  knew, 
but  to  leani  m<»e — ^perhaps  also  to  find  that  true  recognition, 
and  fine  appreciation  of  herself,  which,  with  all  the  idolatrous 
r^ard  and  indulgence  lavished  upon  her,  I  sometimes  think 
she  has  never  met :  and  until  she  finds  it,  not  even  Theodosia, 
with  all  her  good  gifts,  can  be^uite  at  ease  with  herself.  TVlth 
the  unconscious  grace  and  trust  oi  childhood,  she  was  thus 
seekiag  to  unite  herself,  by  a  true  sympathy,  with  a  kindred  mind. 

I  thought  that  Mrs.  Slicer  was  uneassy,  as  she  perceived  this 
growing  intimacy.  Did  she  tell  me  that  story  for  a  warning  ? 
Could  she  suppose  that  I  would  be  anfaithful  to  any  trast, 
or  ihaC  I  could  think  of  this  mere  child,  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  child  ?  She  is,  at  least  by  the  mother's  side,  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family — which  I  find,  notwithstanding  the 
republicanism,  is  as  important  a  circumstance  here,  as  else- 
where. Did  her  amit  think  that  I,  a  foreigner,  of  dark  and  un- 
known birth,  would  dare  to  seek  a  union  with  the  only  heiress 
of  a  rich  man,  and  a  high  house  ?  I  could  not  resist  a  little 
honest  resentment,  at  the  fancied  implication  of  this  thought, 
and'  resolved  that  I  would  not  aUow  myself  to  be  lured  by  a 
child's  prattle,  however  brilliant  and  endearing  it.  might  be, 
into  even  one  thought  unworthy  of  myself.  But  with  that 
quick  intuition,  for  which  she  is  remarkable,  Mrs.  Slicer  seemed 
to  notice  this  change  of  thought,  which  probably  gave  an  un- 
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nataral  anfiterity  to  the  maimer ;  and  direcUj  she  rallied  me 
oat  of  it.  So  I  cannot  qnestion  that,  at  the  best,  I  am  bat  a 
bad  watcher  over  myself.  After  all,  what  should  I  fearf 
Why  should  I  not  be  charmed  with  what  is  really  so  lovely  f 
Theodofiia  instinctirely  thinks  of  me  as  a  much  older  person 
than  herself.  I  will  improre  npon  this  thought.  I  will  be  a 
kind  of  second  fiither  to  her.  Why  ^onld  I  not,  then,  open 
my  soul  frankly  to  the  joyons  and  exhilarating  sunshine  of  her 
presence  and  character? 

It  is  growing  late  now.  The  house  has  long  since  been 
quite  still ;  and  I  must  close  for  the  night,  only  praying  that 
the  light  that  has  shone  into  my  heart  this  day,  may  make  it 
larger,  truer,  worthier  to  be  all  that  I  now  begin  to  comprehend 
in  myself. 

Friday f  April  2.^-1  rose  early  this  morning  ;  for  having  had 
but  little  rest,  I  was  quite  feverish,  and  weary  of  tossing  over 
the  bed,  as  I  had  done  all  night.  Going  quietly  down  stairs, 
I  resolved  to  have  a  long  ramble  before  breakfast. 

To  my  surprise,  I  found  Theodosia  already  equipped  in  her 
riding-dress,  while  a  beautiful  pony,  which  she  said  was  a  real 
Narragansett  paeer,  stood,  saddled,  by  the  portico.  I  really 
did  not  wish  to  go  out  with  her,  t^te-i-t^te  ;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  withdraw. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  down !"  she  said,  lifting  her 
dress,  and  running  towards  me,  with  that  charming  frankness  of 
manner,  which  is  so  irresistible,  giving  her  hand  for  the  morn- 
ing salutation  as  she  came  near.  "  How  curiously  these  things 
do  happen  1"  she  continued,  retreating  a  few  paces,  and  looking 
me  full  in  the  face,  with  that  modest  assurance  in  her  magnifi- 
cent eyes,  that  agitates  and  puzzles  me  so.  "  I  was  just  wish* 
ing  you  might  go  with  me  this  morning,  because  I  want  to  show 
you  a  curious  plant,  that  grows  out  here  a  little  way.  It  seems 
almost  as  if  the  Fairy  had  put  the  wishing-cup  to  my  lips, 
everything  comes  so  much  to  my  mind.  If  you  will  go,  I'll  have 
Firelock — that's  papa's  horse — saddled  directly." 
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Then,  seeisg  me  hesitate,  she  said :  "  Do  you  think  it  is  best, 
or  right,  to  pretend  to  think  ill  of  a  person,  or  treat  him  as  if 
70Q  thought  so,  when  yon  know  he  is  not  ill — ^bnt,  on  the  con- 
trary, very — ^very  good  ?" 

I  perceived  at  once  the  point  of  this  question,  so  sweetly 
couched  ;  and  as  she  trusted  me  so  truthfully,  I  resolved  to  trust 
myself,  answering,  as  well  as  I  might,  that  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  attend  her.  Calling  to  a  servant  from  an  open  win- 
dow, she  gave  orders  for  the  horse  ;  and  squired  by  her  father's 
aged  valet,  we  were  soon  on  our  way. 

It  was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten — never  to  be  repeated,  I 
now  exclaim  to  myself,  saddened  by  the  knell,  that  still  seems 
sounding  in  my  soul.  Alas  I  that  our  purest  pleasures  should 
leave  there,  only  the  deepest  and  saddest  echoes  I 

But  to  return.  The  exhilarating  freshness  and  wide-epreading 
joy  of  the  morning  were  enhanced  by  the  piquant  remarks,  not 
less  than  by  the  grace  and  elegance  of  my  companion.  The  more 
I  see  her,  the  more  remarkable  she  appears.  She  is  combined 
of  opposite  traits— -child-like  and  trustful  in  speech  and  manner, 
and  yet  so  thoughtful,  so  true,  and  even  womanly,  in  look  and 
action.  In  her  conversation  she  is  at  once  thoughtful  and  viva- 
dons,  as,  in  her  self-assurance  she  is  eminently  modest  and  deli- 
cate ;  nor  is  it  the  least  of  her  charms,  that  in  her  abandonment 
to  a  fine  sense  of  beauty  in  all  other  forms,  she  is  so  perfectly 
unconscious  of  it  in  herself. 

My  heart  grew  impassioned  as  I  looked  upon  h^ — ^it  would  not 
haye  been  the  heart  it  is,  if  it  had  not  been  so — ^though  she  evi- 
dently looks  up  to  me  as  one  old  enough  to  take  a  father's  place 
in  protecting  her.  Will  those  ten  years  that  lie  between  us,  al- 
ways be  r^arded  by  her  as  they  are  now  ?  I  could,  however, 
only  preserve  myself  whole  in  my  own  self-respect,  and  honorable 
thought,  by  remembering  continually  that  she  is  not  only  a  mere 
child,  but  the  child  of  a  rich  father,  and  a  noble  house. 

Mr.  Bennett  stood  in  the  door  as  we  returned.  On  giving 
Tbeodoeia  his  hand,  as  she  lightly  sprang  from  the  saddle,  he 
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said  :  **  Really,  mj  daughter,  you  hare  been  invited  ont  early 
this  morning  I" 

I  thoDght  there  was  almost  reproof  in  the  words,  as  he  tnmed 
to  me,  however,  with  a  very  genial  good-morning  ;  bnt  I  was 
quickly  reassured  by  her  answer. 

"  Oh,  no,  papa  ;  I  was  aU  ready  to  go  when  the  Shah  came 
down  ;  and  I  invited  him/* 

This  was  said  with  the  quiet  assurance  of  one  who  seemed  to 
know  she  was  right ;  and  he  made  no  other  reply  than  by  a  kiss 
on  the  glowing  cheek  she  turned  to  him  so  invitingly,  adding  at 
the  same  time,  "  Why,  Thea  I  your  rouge  is  almost  equal  to 
madame's  I  I  must  send  you  out  riding  every  morning,  if  this 
is  the  way  you  are  alter  if 

What  shall  I  say  more,  but  that  I  have  been  wandering  for 
the  last  twenty-four  hours  in  a  perfect  maze  of  light,  and  bloom, 
and  beauty,  with  a  peri  flitting  gaUy  through  the  scene,  and 
leading  me  from  one  enchantment  to  another,  until  I  have  seemed 
to  myself  bewildered. 

How  I  must  have  seemed  to  others  I  cannot  surmise.  But 
they  are  gone,  now — or  she  is — ^for  that  one  life  seems  to  have  ab- 
sorbed all  other  life,  or  to  contain  all  that  my  heart  is  at  present 
willing  to  recognize.  I  am,  however,  soon  to  see  her ;  and  it  is 
arranged  between  Mr.  Bennett  and  myself,  that  I  am  to  stay  a 
few  days  at  his  house  ;  in  the  meantime  I  shall  make  an  jezperi- 
ment  in  a  picture.  He  has  no  good  portrait  of  Theodosia's  mo- 
ther, though  he  greatly  desires  to  possess  one.  With  what  help  I 
can  get  from  a  bad  daguerreotype,  a  few  tresses  of  hair,  and  de- 
scriptions, I  shall  proceed  to  business  ;  and  may  the  good  Angel 
come  to  me  in  dreams — as  I  am  almost  certain  she  will. 

I  would  mwely  ask  that  you,  my  brother,  and  my  sweet  You- 
ley,  will  suffer  no  anxiety  on  my  account.  What  I  have  said  of 
myself,  wUl,  doubtless,  seem  very  strange  to  yon,  as  it  really  does 
to  me.  But  I  assure  you,  I  know  myself  too  well  to  think  of  be- 
ing in  love,  where  all  the  conditions  are  so  uneqaaL  But  when 
all  this  new  experience  is  so  innocent  and  so  ennobling,  why 
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ahoold  I  not  enjoy  the  happiness  that  Allah  has  given  me  to-day» 
trusting  him,  as  the  flowers  and  birds  trust  him,  for  the  bloom 
and  music  of  to-morrow  ? 

Adieo,  my  cherished  ones.  I  bring  70a  nearer  than  ever  be- 
fore ;  for  always  must  a  tme  affection  exalt  the  capacity  of  love 
in  the  heart 

Ever  thine, 

Shahmah. 
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Power  and  Ybine  of  the  Tnte  Democrat   Bhahmah  rtfleeti  and  grows  bUraalastlo—Rft- 

■olres  to  nnboeom  himielf— Roahea  to  meet  Mr.  BlIoet^~8adden  fliUl  of  the  Mercvrr — 
Recoven  himself" Attempted  Bzplanatlon — ^A  new  Falloro— Hr.  BUcerVi  amiable  Gon< 
fldence— BhaTlng  Vafa-ly— Dtnner— Quesla— ▲  Staitllng  Qaestlon— A  more  BtaitUng 
Answer— Oreat  Sensation— Bztt  Mr.  SUoer— Izeont  Omnea. 

riinODBO  St.  Mast's,  AprO  9. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

I  should  have  told  joa  that  Mr.  Slioer,  my  good  host, 
is  a  true  Democrat  of  the  Old  School,  as  he,  himself,  assures 
me  ;  and  as  Iread  the  paperslfind  that  this  name  is  a  synonym 
for  ererything  that  is  good.  I  congratulate  myself  in  being  made 
the  gnest  of  so  tme  a  man ;  though  what  are  the  differences 
between  the  Old  School  and  the  New,  I  am  not  yet  informed. 
He  takes  several  papers,  and  is  a  leading  man  of  his  party. 
These  papers  I  peruse  daily,  as  I  hope,  with  great  good  to 
myself,  though  as  yet,  I  confess,  with  little  apparent  progress  in 
those  important  matters,  which  are  the  special  objects  of  pur- 
suit. Doubtless,  the  great  heat  of  the  political  campaign,  and 
the  pressing  necessity  of  continued  exertion,  in  order  to  save  the 
moiety  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  have  operated  to  exclude 
those  broader  questions,  and  higher  principles  of  Right,  upon 
which  the  true  OoTernment,  as  the  true  Human  Freedom,  is 
established.  When  the  electioneering  is  over,  they  will  return 
to  those  calmer  and  deeper  currents,  which  involye  the  philoso- 
phy of  freedom.    As  I  read  I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in 

these  opinions.    I  have  also  been  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
lift 
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canciiBeSy  or  political  meetings,  in  which  mj  Host  is  both  a 
leader  and  a  speaker.  I  have  not  jet  attended  ;  bnt  from  risitors 
at  the  house,  as  well  as  the  public  prints,  I  gather  accnmnlated 
eridence  that  the  Whig  leaders,  and  especially  their  candidates, 
are  notoriously  bad  men.  Sodi  Tillainies — such  littlenesses  and 
meanesses,  I  have  nerer  heard  of.  They  are  absolately  incredi- 
ble. I  often  wonder  how  these  men  could  haye  been  born  so,  in 
the  Land  of  Washington. 

The  leading  writers  of  these  bulletins  seem  to  hare  the  most 
friendly  and  patriotic  desire  to  do  good  to  the  people — to  warn 
them  of  their  danger — to  save  them,  and  make  them  free  and 
happy.  I  shoold  suppose,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  these  articles, 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  resist  them.  Indeed,  at  first  it  seemed 
like  sheer  madness  in  the  people,  not  to  break  away,  at  once, 
from  their  tyrants,  and  throw  themselres  directly  into  the  arms 
of  their  benefactors,  the  True  Democrats,  who  are  so  cordially 
inviting  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  good  and  brave  men, 
who  are  content  to  labor  with  so  little  prospect  of  reward,  the 
coontry  would  have  been  lost-^actuaUy  sold  to  England,  long 
ago,  aa  I  have  been  often,  and  credibly  informed.  Now  they 
publish  papers  at  great  hazard  9tkd  expense,  and  sometimes 
almost  entirefy  at  their  own  cost — and  all  this  with  but  faint  hope 
that  they  may  at  length  arrest,  and  turn  aside,  the  hard-headed 
and  stiff-necked  men,  who  seem  so  truly  bent  on  their  own  dea- 
tmction.  Is  such  benevolence — such  patriotism  always  to  be 
disregarded? 

These  are  the  men,  who  embody  in  their  great  hearts — who 
concrete  in  their  great  actions — the  true  power  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  I  am  proud  that  my  Host  is  one  of  them. 
I  am  honored  in  being  permitted  to  make  his  house  my  resi- 
dence. Surely,  nowhere  but  in  America  could  we  find  devotion 
like  this.  It  is  beyond  a  parallel.  When  I  see  these  men 
impoverishing  themselves  for  the  good  of  their  worst  enemies — 
ia  almost  fruitless  efforts  to  save  those  who  are  determined  to 
destroy  themselves — ^I  am  filled  with  wonder ;  but  I  can  see  in 
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their  nobleness,  an  ovtbirth  of  those  great  principles^  whidi  are 
jet  to  inspire,  and  exalt  Hamanitj. 

I  am  wronght  np  to  this  point  of  enthnsiaam,  and  watch 
impatiently  for  the  retnm  of  my  Host  He  is  one  of  the  noble 
band  of  brothers.  Shall  I  embrace  him  J  Speech  wonld  do 
injustice  to  my  feelings.  I  conld  lay  my  head  on  his  bosom, 
and  weep.  I  can  write  no  more,  nntil  I  am  reliered  of  the  full- 
ness that  is  ahnoat  choking  me.  Yes  ;  I  will  speak  plainly,  I 
will  <^n  my  whole  soul,  I  will  try  to  make  my  thoughts  clear,  I 
will  permit  no  misunderstanding  to  oome  between  us. 

7%re$  howM  laUr, — ^My  heart  throbbed,  as  I  heard  the  steps 
of  my  friend.  I  was  ahready  waiting  for  him  in  the  shaded 
verandah,  where  in  fine  weather  we  dine.  But  with  the  first 
glance  toward  him,  something  seemed  to  rise  up  between  him 
and  me,  and  chedc  the  strong  impulse  that  was  carrying  me 
forward.  I  could  not  adranoe  a  step,  but  stood  perfectly  still, 
and  looked  at  him.  He  is  yeiy  taU  ;  and  without  having  the 
least  appearance  of  disease,  he  looks  as  if  the  constant  IHction 
of  life  had  worn  the  flesh  down,  while  the  scanty  muscle  that 
remains  is  hard  and  rigid,  as  if  it  had  been  strained,  and  so» 
lidified,  until  nothing  could  move  it  but  its  own  will.  So  it  is 
in  the  lines  of  the  faee ;  so  it  is  in  the  position  of  the  1^  and 
feet ;  so  it  is  in  the  whole  form.  Only  in  the  eyes  this  rigidity 
does  not  appear.  They  are  small,  quick  and  bright,  fhll  of  the 
fire  which  has  wrought  all  this  flesh  into  iron-stone.  I  also  am 
magnetized  by  this  petrifying  influence.  I  am  turned  into  stone 
as  I  approach  him.  Never  before  had  I  felt  this  power  so 
strongly.  I  was  paralyzed.  He  seemed  to  see  that  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  my  thoughts.  The  revulsion  that  rushed 
back  on  my  heart  almost  overpowered  me.  With  a  great 
struggle  overcoming  this,  still  I  was  constrained,  and  ill  at  ease. 
He  began  rattling  off  a  very  rapid  speech,  as  his  custom  is  ;  for 
he  seems  to  think  that  conversation,  like  everything  else  in  his 
working-day  world,  must  be  hurried.  He  approached  and- gave 
meashake  of  the  hand  ;  but  there  was  no  life  in  it.    It  froze  me. 
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He  allades  to  the  papers,  and  then  I  recover  myself.  *Here 
was  a  subject  on  which  we  conld  meet.  I  express  my  high  sense 
of  his  patriotism,  and  the  patriotism  of  his  party.  I  land  his 
phOanthropy,  and  their  philanthropy,  in  no  measured  terms, 
with  corresponding  slashes  of  inTective  against  his  political 
enemies.  I  lose  myself  in  my  subject,  and  begin  to  nnfold  to 
him  my  own  pecnliar  opinions.  He  accepts  and  appropriates 
my  speedi  rery  coolly,  but  at  the  same  lime  in  a  way  that 
shows  be  has  misapprehended  me.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed, 
but  he  breaks  the  matter  off  abruptly  by  making  an  announce- 
ment, which  throws  me  equally  into  the  dark. 

He,  himself,  as  he  said,  made  no  fiJse  parade  of  either  philan- 
thropy or  patriotism.  He  must  be  content  so  take  the  world 
as  he  found  it.  If  it  was  better  than  it  is,  he  should  like  it ; 
bat  as  it  isn't,  he  couldn't  alter  it.  He  was  a  plain,  business 
man,  and  pretty  well  posted  up  in  those  matters.  Every  man 
has  his  price,  and  if  any  person  pretends  to  the  contrary,  he  for 
one,  didn't  believe  him.  He  was  only  runnmg  himself  up  for  a 
better  chance  to  speculate,  or  shave  somebody.  The  only  true 
morality  in  this  world  is  to  look  out  for  number  one.  He  made 
the  best  bargains  he  could  week  days,  and  read  his  Bible,  and 
went  to  church,  Sundays.  Ministers  did  sometimes,  to  be  sure, 
talk  things  rather  different  lh>m  this  ;  but  that  was  their  busi- 
ness. They  speculated  on  doctrines,  he  speculated  on  cotton  ; 
and  sometimes  he  thought  that  they  were  the  greatest  shaves  of 
all.  Religion  was,  to  be  sure,  a  very  good  thing  in  its  place. 
When  he  was  rich  enough,  he  was  going  to  do  a  great  deal  for 
its  support  and  honor.  It  gave  respectability  and  importance  to 
a  man  ;  and  in  times  of  trouble,  or  death,  it  was  very  necessary 
to  be  on  the  right  ground.  He  called  himself  a  religious  man, 
and  wished  to  be  so  considered.  Religion,  even  in  a  business 
pomt  of  view,  would  jMty.  Church  Membership  was  so  much 
ready  cash  in  hand. 

Bat,  speaking  of  business,  he  'had  made  a  great  speculation 
that  very  day.    He  had  shaved  a  man  out  of  a  cool  six  hun- 
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dred  ;  bat  'twas  done  fairlif.  He  himself  had  eome  from  Gon- 
necticQt.  The  people  of  that  State  were  called  the  greatest 
Shares  in  the  Union.  He  freely  acknowledged  it ;  nay,  he 
gloried  in  it 

"Tes  f  he  satd,  returning  with  evident  satisfaction  to  the 
great  exploit  of  the  day  ;  ''it  was  a  regular  share  ;  bat  oil  m 
tht  way  of  busintsi— done  faibly." 

Then  he  cautioned  me  to  say  nothing  of  this  before  Mrs.  Sii- 
cer,  whose  step  was  now  approaching,  in  answer  to  the  dinner 
bell,  which  had  just  rung.  Women,  he  said,  were  naturally 
tender  and  ticklish  in  regard  to  such  matters  ;  and  Eliie, 
he  must  say,  was  the  most  so  of  any  woman  he  had  ever 
seen. 

I  had  listened  in  silent  amasement  to  this  harangue,  which  I 
thus  endearor  to  interpret  for  you.  Had  I  heard  aright? 
If  so,  his  conduct  seemed  so  much  like  dishonesty,  I  did  not 
dare  to  look  at  it  The  whole  affair  was  mysterious,  to  say  the 
least.  But  one  thing  was  certain,  we  should  not  come  to 
understand  each  other  quite  yet 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Slicer  made  some  small  alterations  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  table,  and  took  her  seat  there.  She  is  a 
delicate  Southern  flower.  All  that  is  fairest,  softest  and  sweet- 
est in  woman,  appears  natire  to  her.  But  as  I  hare  said  before, 
she  seems  languid — ^it  may  be,  unhappy. 

I  am  roused  from  a  temporary  abstraction  by  my  Host  tell- 
ing me  to  make  myself  at  home.  He  is  a  Yankee  ;  and  Yankees 
are  at  home  everywhere.  He  likes  to  see  other  people  do  the 
same.  We  are  all  at  the  table  in  our  proper  places — ^the  two 
young  ladies,  Master  BuUie  and  the  little  siz-years-old  Blossom, 
who  cannot  but  look  lorely,  for  he  has  the  laige,  soft,  lustrous 
eyes  of  his  mother. 

Hardly  has  this  taken  place  when  we  receire  an  accession  to 
our  party,  in  the  arriral  of  three  gentlemen,  who  are  also  dis- 
tinguished speakers  and  leaders  of  the  Democratic  meetings. 
With  that  ready  hospitality,  which  is  so  true  and  beautifid 
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in  these  people,  they  are  invited  to  the  table,  and  without 
ceremony  join  onr  circle. 

Several  topics  were  introduced,  which  I  did  not  really  under- 
stand ;  bat  they  were  about  the  different  sections  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  the^  peculiar  Institutions  of  each.  The  stream  of 
conyersation  did  not  flow  very  smoothly;  and  I  fancied  that  my 
own  presence  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  At 
length  the  sluggish  current  stopped  altogether;  and  for  a  minute 
or  so  there  was  silence. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  Mr.  Slicer  suddenly  dropped  his  carmg- 
knife,  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and  said,  abruptly  :  "  Pray, 
may  I  ask  if  it  is  for  busiDess,  or  pleasure,  that  you  visit  this 
coontiy  V*  adding,  after  a  moment,  ''  business  of  course." 

As  you  must  weU  know,  I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  my 
own  motives :  nevertheless,  his  question  confused  me.  But  I 
collected  myself;  and  returning  his  look,  I  answered :  "  I  have 
come  in  pursuit  of  a  highsb  libkbtt — ^to  visit  a  people  who  are 
descended  from  the  Patriots  of  the  American  Bevolution,  and 
study  more  closely  all  those  wise  and  beneficent  institutions  that 
are  based  on  the  principles  which  those  fathers  signed  with  their 
hands,  sealed  with  their  blood,  and  bequeathed  to  their  sons  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

These  words  are  simple  enough  between  thee  and  me  ;  but  I 
cannot  describe  the  effect  they  produced.  The  strapge  gentle- 
men and  my  Host  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  as  suddenly 
dropped  their  eyes,  as  if  ashamed.  But  I  soon  saw  by  the 
oblique  glances,  that  it  was  not  so  much  shame  as  something 
else — ^it  might  be  suspicion.  But  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend it.  Mrs.  Slicer  cast  a  look  of  alarm  toward  her  husband, 
as  if  there  was  something  very  wrong  going  on  somewhere. 
Miss  Elize,  who  is  so  like  her  mother,  dropped  her  eyes  with  a 
sorrowful  look;  Miss  Ellene  curled  her  red  lips,  in  scorn,  as  if 
she  had  seen  a  thing  to  sneer  at,  while  Master  Bullie,  who  had 
evidently  caught  something  that  he  understood,  or  fancied  that  he 
did,  ffwelled  and  strutted  like  a  young  pheasant  in  pin-feathera. 
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With  the  seryaats  there  was  a  liberal  display  of  white  in  the 
eyes  and  teeth,  which,  howeyer,  thej  tried  to  conceal,  as  well  as 
the  significant  glances  which  they  exchanged.  They  alone 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  mis-hit,  whatever  it  might  be.  It  was  plain 
that  the  white  pe<^le  were  writhing  nnder  a  sense  of  feelings, 
like  or  nnlike,  which  had  been  thos  unwittingly  proroked. 

Mr.  Slicer  was  dumb  at  first ;  then  he  exclauned,  slowly,  and 
with  a  pecoliar  emphasis  on  each  word  :  "  Gome  here  looking 
after  liberty  ?    The  dcTil,  you  did  I'' 

After  this,  for  a  moment^  comes  a  dead  paose.  Then  the 
little  Ernest,  who  had  slidden  from  lus  chair  and  gone  ronnd  to 
the  other  side,  folds  his  fair  arms  across  his  father's  knee,  and 
looking  up  into  the  face  of  Mr.  Slicer  with  those  beantifhl,  honest, 
mother-eyes,  asks,  "  What  made  him  come  here  for  that,  father  ? 
Didn't  old  Jeff,  and  didn't  Pretty  Millie  run  aioay  for  that  f — 
Freedom — wasn't  it,  mother  f 

Mr.  Slicer  pnt  the  child  aside  without  an  answer.  Was  it 
because  he  could  not  answer  him  f  Glancing  at  the  servants,  be 
said,  if  I  pleased,  we  would  defer  this  subject  until  after  dinner. 
I  was  still  more  amazed  than  I  had  been  before.  It  is  plain 
that  there  are  some  things  among  these  people,  which  are  not 
to  be  spoken  of. 

I  hare  been  in  several  of  the  Turkish  Gourts,  where  a  slight 
inaccuracy,  or  an  unfortunate  turn,  might  cost  one  his  head  ; 
but  I  never  have  felt  myself  in  such  painful  constraint  before. 

On  retiring  to  the  drawing-room,  after  dinner,  Mr.  Slicer 
began  by  saying  that  he  never  admitted  such  topics  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  servants — that  he  didn't  very  often  meddle  with 
them,  himself ;  but  now  he  felt  called  on  to  make  a  demonstrar 
tion.  He  thought  some  people  were  better  than  they  appeared  ; 
and  some  people  appeared  better  than  they  were.  But  if  any- 
body listened  to  nigger  stories,  they'd  find  themselves  in  a  bad 
fix,  anyway,  no  matter  where  they  came  from. 

His  wife  regarded  him  with  a  pleading,  almost  tearfbl  look. 
The  gentlemen  seemed  to  anticipate  by  their  expression  what  he 
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was  going  to  saj,  which  thej  also  approved  in  advance.  Jost 
at  this  point  Mr.  Slicer  was  called  away ;  and  the  gentlemen 
took  leave.  I  retired  to  mj  writing,  thongh  I  fancied  that  Mrs. 
Slioer  wished  to  speak  with. me;  for  thongh  the  social  inter- 
course of  the  two  sexes  is  qnite  free  among  this  people,  at  least 
so  far  as  married  women  are  concerned,  I  cannot  bnt  feel  myself 
treading  on  delicate  gromid — especially  since  this  last  occnr- 
rence.  Not  knowing  what  mines  may  spring  beneath  my  feet — 
as  mines  there  seem  to  be  somewhere-— I  am  fain  to  content 
myself  with  tiiat  better  part  of  valor,  which  is  named  discre- 
tion— as  onr  good  friend,  Mr.  F.,  has  so  often  advised  ns. 

I  am  intermpted  ;  and  wishing  to  close  this  before  going  ont, 
Ilndyoa.ahnrried 

Adieu  ; 

Shahicah. 


LETTER  IX. 

XR.  slicer's  theort  of  sabbath  duties. 

QpeoUlo  Umi  of  the  Sabbftfh->Impl«tj  of  Birds  and  ottaan— flpadil  Blgbli  and  DvliM 
of  the  Daj—Morning  Serrice  with  Hr.  SUcez^— A  Bemarirably  Original  Sermoii— -Af> 
temoon  Serrice  with  Ifn.  8Iloer->lBipIotu  Charitiei— Trae  Soda!  Relations  of  th« 
Sexes— Momentaiy  Beonlon— Zindle  and  her  husband— A  Seoond  WaIk-<43hBi,  the 
Negro— His  Eloquence— Momlng-Beaatj  and  J07  of  Nature. 

f  AiTBOinMa  St.  lliaT'B,  April  11. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

This  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Ptophet  Jesns,  and  with 
0Oine  of  these  people  is  considered  yery  holy.  My  Host  is  one 
of  those  who  so  regard  it.  He  is  very  zealous,  as  it  seems,  in 
all  the  observances  and  forms  of  his  order.  He  paid  me  an 
early  visit  this  morning,  as  I  hoped  to  explain  what  had  been 
left  quite  in  the  dark,  in  regard  to  the  affair  at  table,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken  to  yon ;  but  I  was  disappointed. 
Between  oarselves,  I  do  not  believe  he  wishes  to  speak  of  it ; 
for  he  has  had  several  opportunities,  but  shows  no  disposition 
to  improve  them.  He  directly,  however,  informed  me  of  the 
purpose  of  his  visit.  It  was  to  instruct  me  concerning  the 
obligations  which  I,  his  guest,  might  consider  myself  as  owing 
to  the  day. 

He  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  looseness  and  license  in 
r^ard  to  the  Sabbath,  not  only  in  New  Orleans,  but  even  at 
the  North.  There  was  a  band  of  Reformers,  so  called — of 
Fanatics  and  Incendiaries,  he  called  them — ^who  were  disposed  to 
set  all  its  claims  aside.  But  he,  for  one,  thought  that  they 
would  be  forever  binding.  He  looked  at  the  matter  economi- 
cally.   He  looked  at  everything  in  that  light    In  fact,  he 
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considered  it  ks  mach  a  man's  interest  to  serre  God  on  the 
Sabbath,  as  it  was  to  serve  himself  the  remaining  six  days  of 
the  week.  Some  people,  indeed,  thought  that  one  day  was  too 
little  to  devote  to  religions  purposes  ;  bnt  if  God  hadn't  thoaght 
different,  he  woddn't  have  fixed  it  so.  And  to  return  to  the 
point  he  started  from,  if  a  man  conld  make  his  calling  and 
election  sure,  and  take  a  good  clear  title  out  to  go  to  Heaven 
at  the  last,  by  attending  to  religion  one  day  in  the  week, 
it  would  fOAf  well.  Some  people  pretend  to  say  that  these 
services  are  very  pleasant ;  he,  for  one,  made  no  such  false 
pretension.  It  is  pleasant  for  a  man  that's  accustomed  to  busi- 
ness, and  knows  it  will  do  him  good,  to  have  things  all  done  up, 
fair  and  square — everything  in  its  right  time — everything  in  its 
proper  place.  He  might  be  strict  in  his  notions.  He  presumed 
he  was  ;  but  he  allowed  nothing  to  detain  him  from  church  on 
Sunday,  that  could  be  any  way  got  over.  He  never  allowed 
any  work  oh  that,  day  about  his  premises,,  but  works  of  absolute 
necessity,  such  as  flogging,  and  hunting  fugitives,  and  things 
that  couldn't  be  put  off  without  loss  or  danger.  He  particu- 
larly liked  to  have  all  the  flogging  done  up  on  Sunday.  With 
him  this  was  a  benevolent  arrangement,  because  the  culprit 
oould  rest,  and  be  better  able  to  go  to  work  on  Monday.  As 
far  as  possible,  he  had  all  such  little  things  put  off  till  the 
Sabbath.  In  fact,  it  had  got  to  be  a  kind  of  Sunday  work  - 
with  him — almost  as  much  so  as  reading  the  Bible — to  stand 
by,  and  count  up  the  strokes.  He  always  liked  to  do  that  himself 
— to  see  that  everything  was  up  to  the  mark — fair  and  square. 
He  allowed  no  dodging.  He  didn't  abate  for  flinching — not  he. 
He  had  been  an  overseer  once  himself,  and  knew  his  duty. 

What  is  this  flogging  ?  what  is  this  hunting  of  fugitives  ? 
what  is  this  counting  up  of  strokes,  that  it  should  make  my 
blood  freeze  to  listen  ?  He  seemed  to  feel  and  fear  no  wrong, 
as  coolly  he  went  on. 

He  had  compelled  several  of  his  negroes  to  give  up  their 
fausbaods  and  wives,  because  they  lived  on  distant  plantations, 
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EDd  take  other  companions  at  home,  on  accoant  of  the  sin  of 
Sabbath-breaking,  which  they  would  incar  by  visiting  them  in 
their  only  leisure  day.  His  own  Pastor,  and  several  other  good 
Ministers,  had  commended  his  piety  for  so  doing.  In  fine,  he 
didn't  like  to  see  people  walking  abont  in  his  grounds  on  Sunday, 
picking  flowers  and  fruits.  It  looked  disorderly.  It  looked, 
somehow,  as  if  the  Christian  religion  was  in  danger  of  dyibg 
out. 

He  disliked  the  country  on  one  account,  for  the  birds,  and 
especially  the  Mocking-birds,  made  just  as  much  noise  on  Sun- 
day, as  on  any  other  day.  It  was  to  have  a  more  devout  and 
rational  kind  of  music  that  he  purchased  his  great  organ,  and 
spent  a  deal  of  money,  to  have  his  daughter  Ellene  learn  to  play 
on  it.  The  birds  couldn't  go  over  that.  One  of  the  mocking^ 
birds  had  actually  tried  when  they  first  had  it  there ;  but  the 
little  fellow  strained  his  pitch-pipe,  until  he  really  split  his  own 
throat,  in  the  determination  not  to  be  outdone.  Last  of  all, 
bo  expressed  a  wish  that  I  might  attend  church  with  him  this 
morning,  and  also  become  a  proprietor  in  its  doctrines  of  saving 
grace  ;  and  make  my  calling  and  election  sure. 

Between  thee  and  me,  my  brother,  what  shall  I  say  of  this 
religion,  that  goes  into  the  holy  temple  with  the  leprous  gar- 
ments of  Trade — to  buy  and  sell,  and  make  a  traffic  of  its  holy 
things  ?  I  must  believe  that  he  is  better  than  his  religion  ;  and 
yet  there  are  some  dark  shades  in  his  speech,  which  I  cannot 
clear  up. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  prepare  for  church ;  and  I  bid  you  adieu 
for  the  morning. 

I  have  just  returned  from  church ;  and  as  walking  in  the 
grounds  is  prohibited,  I  will  forego  my  accustomed  exercise,  and 
still  sit  here  at  writing.  The  church  is  in  this  Faubourg,  and 
but  a  little  way  from  here  ;  so  we  did  not  have  much  time  for 
conversation  ;  yet  Mr.  Slicer  was  in  his  best  humor  with  himsell 
His  religion,  like  his  Sunday  coat,  must  be  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, since  they  are  kept  laid  away  all  the  week,  and  worn  only 
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on  Sondays.  He  kindlj  ezpresBed  a  bope  that  my  heresies  might 
be  cast  as  brands  to  the  banking.  Bat  I  soon  saw  that  in  the 
serrices  of  his  charch,  there  was  not  fire  enough-  to  keep  ns 
warm  withal.  The  preacher  was  cold  and  formal.  His  voice 
was  kmdy  harsh,  and  roagh-edged ;  and  the  singing  and  music 
fairly  made  my  ears  ache.  I  followed  the  sermon,  however, 
very  attentively,  to  see  if  he  saidanjijiing  about  **shatyingf^ 
for  I  am  anzioos  to  know  what  relation  it  bears  to  their  religion, 
and  how  far,  in  the  abstract,  it  may  be  considered  a  virtue.  It 
most  be  sometliiBg  honorable,  I  should  judge,  Mr.  Sheer  seemed 
so  proud  of  it.  I  wish  also  to  learn  whether  flogging,  hunting 
fugitives,  and  counting  up  strokes,  are  especially  religions  rites 
that  they  are  set  apart  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  ;  or  if  not, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  minor  or  major  morals,  in  the 
aodal  code  of  this  people. 

But  I  heard  nothing  of  either  of  them  in  the  Sermon,  which 
was  on  the  subject  of  Paul  sending  back  Onesimus.  Thou  art 
fiunilar  with  this  passage,  my  brother ;  for  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
F.  we  read  much  in  the  Holy  Book  of  his  people.  We  have 
always  thought  that  Paul  sent  back  Onesimus  to  his  former 
master,  as  he  expressly  says,  '*  not  as  a  servant  but  as  a  brother 
bdored,"  and  as  an  affectionate  representative  of  the  holy 
Apostle  himself.  But  our  minister  took  a  very  peculiar  view  of 
the  sabject  Under  his  power  it  expanded  wondrously.  It 
was  clothed  with  high  prerogatives.  It  was  invested  with  (to 
me)  unknown  terrors.  Dark  and  mysterious  threats  of  Evil 
were  held  out  over  the  head  of  him  who  should  dare  to  disobey 
the  command,  which  he  interpreted  literally ;  and  as  I  listened 
to  him,  I  came  to  think  that  sending  back  runaway  servants,  is 
the  highest  cardinal  virtue  of  the  Christian  Church. 

He  also  held  out  the  very  same  motives  to  seek  religion,  which 
Mr.  Slicer  had  used  in  the  morning.  If  I  believed  these  men, 
I  should  think  that  Christianity  is  a  kind  of  battle  of  interest, 
more  or  less  sharply  contested  between  God  and  man  ;  or,  more 
heDCVolently  considered,  it  might  seem,  a  kind  of  one-sided 
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specalatioD  permitted  bj  the  former,  in  order  to  sharpen  the 
wits  of  the  latter. 

I  observed  one  peculiaritj,  that  will  here  be  mentioned — all 
the  congregation  and  especially  the  women  appeared  to  be 
dressed  in  their  most  sumptuoas  apparel.  Indeed,  to  look  aroand, 
one  nnnsed  to  snch  display  might  have  thought  himself  at  a 
masquerade,  rather  than  in  an  assembly  of  worshippers.  This 
parade  of  fine  clothes  may  be  an  essential  part  of  the  service  in 
an  American  Church ;  but  to  one  accustomed  to  pray  in  the 
mosques, "C  it  appears  triyial  and  childish  in  the  extreme.  In 
the  afternoon  I  am  inyited  by  Mr.  Slicer  and  his  wife,  to  attend 
the  lady  to  her  own  church  ;  for  she  is  a  Catholic.  At  this  pro- 
posal she  looked  on  me  with  the  same  sad,  sweet  smile,  which  at 
first  sight  had  so  much  attracted  me.  And  with  joyful  assent, 
on  my  part,  the  arrangement  was  completed.  I  see  it  is  time, 
and  must  go  now  to  attend  her. 

Evening. — ^I  must  now  write  you  the  history  of  the  afternoon. 
A  few  moments  after  I  left  you,  I  found  an  elegant  carriage  at 
the  door,  already  waiting  for  us ;  and  just  as  I  went  down, 
Uncle  Mose,  the  coachman,  and  Pete,  the  footman,  were  assist- 
ing their  lady  to  ascend  the  steps,  while  Mr.  Sli&r  gare  some 
orders  about  the  horses  from  the  yerandah,  where  he  stood  to 
see  us  off.  An  exquisite  little  hand  flung  kisses  to  him,  as  we 
turned  away  ;  and  yet,  I  knew  that  the  act  was  one  of  common 
courtesy,  or  constrained  rather  by  a  sense  of  duty  than  a  free 
and  joyful  affection.  The  question  would  then  intrude  itself — 
aa  it  had  done  many  times  before — How  came  these  people  to 
be  attracted  together?  No  two  could  be,  naturally,  more 
unlike — no  two  more  distant  than  they  are  to  each  other ; 
though  the  wife  is  eyidently  solicitous  to  do  eyen  the  least  of 
her  dutieSi^  and  the  husband  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that 
he  must,  as  promptly,  meet  his  obligations.  He  is  hard,  cold, 
almost  morose — but  the  lady  has  all  the  piquant  yiyacity  of  her 

*  Hm  llAhometant  n6T«r  wonhlp  in  fine  or  eostlj  nitnent. 
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nee ;  thongh  I  fancj — and  that  verj  often — that  it  covers  a 
deeper  current  of  Badness.  She  goes  aboat  in  the  regalia  of  a 
qaeen  ;  bat  all  her  splendor  cannot  appease  the  nnsated  hanger 
of  a  tme  sonl,  that  loves  g^ood  for  its  own  sake,  bat  cannot  reach 
it — that  craves  sympathy,  bat  has  never  found  it — ^that  yearns 
for  a  trae  word  and  work,  bat  is  crashed  back  into  a  corroding 
idleness.  Now  she  will  not  let  me  be  silent.  She  explains  all 
that  we  see  and  hear. 

We  paase  at  the  entrance  of  the  avenne  set  with  large  trees, 
throogh  which  rans  the  railroad.  The  eye  traverses  its  whole 
length.  It  was  early  ;  and  we  drove  aboat  awhile  to  see  the 
sights.  I  perceive  by  this  that  the  lady's  sabbath  is  not  so 
strict  and  holy  as  her  hasband's.  I  jadge  so  more  particularly 
firom  the  fact  that  we  visited  several  poor  families,  in  a  narrow, 
oat-of-the-way  court;  and  I  observed  that  a  number  of  well- 
laden  baskets  were  carried  in.  Mrs.  Slicer  apologized  very 
sweetly,  saying  that  these  worthy  people — I  noticed  that  she  did 
not  call  them  foor — ^would  expect  her,  as  she  always  went  to  see 
them  before  church  of  a  Sunday ;  and  they  might  suffer — at 
least  firom  anxiety  on  her  account — ^if  she  neglected  her  duty, 
which  she  assured  me,  was,  also,  her  truest  pleasure.  How  can 
the  hnsband,  with  all  his  high  piety,  pardon  these  heresies. 
Which  is  the  most  agreeable  to  me,  I  need  not  tell  thee. 

But  I  must  again  take  up  the  clue  of  my  story.  We  stop 
awhile  on  a  beaatifnl  little  bluff  or  high  point  on  the  shore  of  the 
ICississippi,  and  look  at  the  vessels  sailing  through  the  chain  of 
lakes  out  into  Ponchartrain.  I  watch  them  silently,  until  the 
rounding  surface  dips  below  the  far  horizon. 

I  am  pleased  with  my  companion,  and  she,  too,  is  now  more 
free  and  vivacious  than  I  have  seen  her  before.  She  inspires  me 
with  tenderness  and  respect.  I  can  see,  too,  that  the  old,  grey- 
headed coachman  is  not  insensible  to  her  charming  presence.  It 
iSy  apparently,  the  first  article  in  his  creed,  that  Missis  and  her 
diiklren  have  not  their  equals  in  the  world — ^a  point  of  religious 
fidtn,  in  which  he  has  already  found  opportunity  to  indoctrinate 
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me.  He  never  eonldy  as  he  once  gravely  told  me,  have  forgires 
Ole  Masser  for  dying  as  be  did,  if  be  an'  Annt  Snkey  bad  been 
sold,  like  as  the  others  was.  What  is  this  selling,  and  buying, 
and  flogging,  and  hunting  f  There  are  things  in  America,  to  me 
deeper  than  the  mysteries  of  Egypt.  Bat  I  again  forget  myself. 
i  was  going  to  say  that  even  the  flippant  footman  was  quiet  and 
watchful  in  all  his  duty,  as  if  subdued  by  an  unwonted  feeling  of 
respect  for  his  kind  and  beautiful  mistress. 

The  drive  was  pleasant,  altogether.  The  light,  life  and 
motion  of  shipping  in  the  bay,  the  soft  shadows,  bloom  and  ver- 
dure of  the  suburbs,  where  the  pavilion-like  houses  are  hid  away 
from  the  glare  so  cosily,  and  the  deh'ciously  fragrant  air,  all 
conspire  to  form  a  paradise  of  beauty  ;  while  the  same  deep,  blue- 
and-golden  sky  and  sun,  which  had  at  first  seemed  so  like 
Yemen,  enveloped  and  floated  over  the  varied  scene,  warming 
and  inspiring  the  whole  panorama  with  life  and  brightness. 

As  we  drive  deliberately  along,  Mrs.  Slicer  shows  me  in  the 
distance,  the  beautiful  villages  of  St.  Claude  and  St  John's. 
She  pointd  out  the  principal  streets,  and  squares,  and  publics 
buildings,  and  the  lev^e  that  protects  the  dty  from  the  great 
floods.  I  particularly  remember  the  Convent  of  Ursuline  Nuns, 
between  Chartr^s  and  Levde  streets.  This  is  an  association 
of  Holy  Women,  who  spend  their  lives  in  deeds  <^  charity.  We 
are  to  visit  it  some  day.  She  also  pointed  out  the  Custom 
House  on  ihe  square  between  Canal  and  Lev^  streets,  the  Mar. 
ket  House,  and  the  Bank  of  Orleans  upon  Cont4.  This  is  the 
State  Bank,  and  it  is  lodged  in  a  very  splendid  building.  The 
Charity  Hospital,  I  am  told,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Institu- 
tions of  the  kind  in  the  country.  But  when  will  all  other  Insti- 
tutions be  so  true  that  those  of  charity  will  not  be  needed.  I 
am  looking  for  that.    Will  it  ever  come  1 

At  length  we  stop  at  the  Cathedral,  where  my  lady  worships. 
The  building  stands  at  the  head  of  a  spacious  square,  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  from  the  River.  I  should  have  told  you  that 
it  seems  a  custom  here  for  gentlemen — ^that  is,  intimate  friends 
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and  relatives — to  give  the  ladies  whom  theycoodact  through  the 
streets,  the  support  of  an  arm;  and  this  custom  in  the  evening  is 
nniversal.    As  I  am  not  yet  fully  practised  in  these  attentions, 
the  fear  of  going  astray  keeps  me  back  ;  so  I  stood  aside, 
and  permitted  the  servants  to  assist  their  lady  from  the  carriage. 
Did  that  fine  interior  perception,  that  sometimes  acts  like  an 
additional  sense,  and  for  which  I  think  she  is  remarkable,  inter- 
pret my  feelings  and  the  restraint  they  caused  ;  and  was  she  pur- 
posely more  free,  with  a  view — so  like  her  kindness — of  setting 
me  qnite  at  ease  ?    I  cannot  tell ;  but  almost  instantly,  as  she 
regains  her  feet,  the  slight  form  timidly  approaches  me,  and  the 
slender  arm  glides  into  mine.    The  act  thrilled  me — ^not  with 
passion,  but  with  a  divine  joy,  to  think  of  what  that  be8.ntiful  act 
had  first  taught  me,  that  Man  and  Woman  could  be  so  purely 
tme  to  each  other,  as  to  make  the  zest  and  aroma  of  life  much 
more  delicate  and  refined.     Christianity  has  done   much  for 
Woman,  and  much  for  the  world,  in  perceiving  and  ordaining 
this,  and  all  the  good  that  will  flow  out  of  it.    Manhood  and 
WoQUtnhood  are  not  merely  sexual  forms  ;  they  are  correspond- 
ing relations,  that  act  and  react,  so  to  speak,  chemically  if  not 
electrically,  in  the  whole  volume  of  their  material  and  spiritud,l 
forces.     As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  soul ;  for  the  princi- 
ples of  nnion  do  not  attract  and  sate  each  other,  because  they 
are  alike,  but  because  they  are  different ;  and  hence  the  two 
sexes  are  absolutely  and  equally  necessary  to  each  other.    If 
Woman  were  merely  a  weaker  Man,  she  might  be  divorced  from 
bis  full  companionship,  and  ultimate  destiny,  without  so  great 
loss.     It  is  strange  that  Mahomet  did  not  perceive  this — that  the 
mind — the  soul — the  whole  mental  and   spiritual  power    of 
Woman,  are  essential  to  the  complete  union,  not  less  than  the 
merely  sensuous  and  physical ;  so  that  if  Woman  had  not  a  soul, 
it  should  be  the  first  act  of  grace  in  the  Divine  Wisdom,  eyen  to 
Man  himself^  that  she  should  be  endowed  with  one ;  for  no 
otherwise  could  the  common  constitution  of  the  human  being,  be 
made  perfect  and  complete. 
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Bat  to  retarn  to  the  little  incident  I  hare  mentioned.  When 
I  saw  that  trnlj  modest  and  gentle  woman  coming  to  me  with 
snch  a  sweet  look  of  trust,  to  impart  to  me  the  refining  sense  of 
beauty  and  kindness  of  soul,  while  she  leaned  so  confidingly  on 
my  outer  strength,  I  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  Man  and 
Woman  have  duties  and  offices  for  each  other,  of  a  general  and 
social  nature,  and  hence  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  seclude  his 
wife — no,  not  so  much  as  to  put  a  veil  on  her,  so  long  as 
her  beauty,  her  modesty,  her  grace,  her  yirtue,  her  intelligence, 
may  contribute  the  highest  power  to  refine,  and  enlighten,  and 
exalt  mankind.  ^ 

I  knew  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  Woman  has  duties, 
beyond  and  above  those  of  mere  marriage  ;  for  I  felt  that  with- 
out a  word  we  could  understand  each  other — were  true  to  each 
other — tenderly  and  lovingly  true— as  if  the  spirits  of  our  own 
angels  had  really  taken  possession  of  ns.  It  is  a  beautiful 
thought ;  and  in  it  I  see  the  destiny  of  the  Woman  of  the  New 
World — the  Divinity  of  the  new  Eras  of  Peace,  and  Love,  and 
Beauty,  that  lie  still  in  the  great  Future — ^but  sometimes  come  so 
very  near  me. 

I  forget  myself  again.  We  enter  the  Cathedral.  Within  a 
massive  simplicity,  and  the  imposing  effect  generally,  remind  one 
of  the  Temples  of  Egypt.  With  the  respective  dogmas  of  the 
two  sects  I  am  not  well  acquainted  ;  but  the  sentiment  of  the 
place  was  more  religions  than  that  of  the  one  we  had  visited  in 
the  morning,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  least  so.  From  crypts 
and  niches  the  Saints  smiled  down  upon  us,  in  marble  and  in 
canvas.  Monuments  and  inscriptions  told  as  that  the  illustrious 
Dead  slept  under  the  pavements  ;  and  tapers  burning  in  the  dim 
light,  and  single  figures  kneeling  here  and  there,  in  chancel, 
nook  and  alley,  the  musical  chant,  the  solemn  and  lofty  sound 
of  the  organ,  altogether,  produced  a  serene  and  pleasing,  and 
even  sublime  effect.  Here  also  I  observed,  as  in  the  morning, 
a  great  display  of  worship,  in  jewelry  and  fine  clothes  ;  and  I 
questioned  with  myself,  if  the  spirit  of  the  Carpenter  was  really 
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there,  whether  he  coold  accept  the  offeriDgs  at  their  current 
prices. 

Jast  as  this  thought  was  passing  through  my  mind,  I  felt 
something  gently  tonch  my  arm  ;  and  turning,  saw  that  Mr. 
Bennett  and  Theodosia  were  in  the  next  pew,  and  the  latter  was 
holding  out  to  me  a  book,  open  at  the  service.  She  was  very 
dmply  dressed,  and  appeared  to  be  grare  and  solemn,  yet  with- 
out the  least  tinge  of  moroseness.  You  are  aware  how  much  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Christians  differ  from  each  other,  not  in 
pdnts  of  faith  merely,  but  in  feeling;  and  I  thought  to  myself,  as 
I  looked  upon  the  father  and  daughter,  whether  Mr.  Bennett 
must  not  regret  that  they  were  sundered  by  this  great  religious 
barrier.  But  as  I  looked  at  them  again,  I  could  not  avoid  ask- 
ing "  art  they  sundered  by  it  ?"  Hand  in  hand  they  have  come 
to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  same  altar  ;  but  has  one  come  only 
to  worship  pictures,  the  other  to  unfold  a  formula  of  the  Church 
of  England  T  No  one  could  have  surmised  it,  as  they  were  seen 
kneeling  together.  Their  loving  hearts,  unfettered  by  creed  or 
d<^:ma,  seemed  really  drawn  more  closely  together  for  the  ex- 
ternal difference.  With  the  same  serene,  deep,  and  liberal  faith, 
they  go  out  into  the  life  of  the  same  Prophet — up  into  -the 
bosom  of  the  same  Father — ^while  the  same  Ouardian  Angel 
whispers  peace  to  both;  and  there  rests  no  shadow  between  soul 
and  soul.    How  beautiful  it  was  to  see  them  I 

It  is  not  a  desire  for  good,  but  a  thirst  of  domination,  that 
drives  men  asunder  in  their  so  called  religious  feeling  and  wor- 
ship. It  is  not  love,  but  hatred,  that  makes  men  bigots  ;  for 
among  all  true  worshippers* there  is  absolute  unity.  After  the 
service  I  had  but  a  word  with  my  new  friends.  It  is,  however, 
agreed  that  I  am  to  go  to  them  to-morrow.  What  that  to- 
morrow, or  any  other  day,  will  now  become  to  me  I  dare  not 
ask. 

I  must  leave  thee  now,  for  the  sun  has  gone  down  ;  and  after 
this  time  it  is  permitted  to  walk  ibr  exercise  and  health,  even  on 
this  holy  day,  when  the  birds  are  branded  as  nuisances  and 

6* 
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heretics,  because  they  stng.  Blessed  be  thoa,  my  brother  ;  for 
"  those  who  speak  tmth  shall  have  gardens  where  rirers  flow. 
They  shall  remain  therein  forerer.'' 

Two  hours  later.  In  my  widk,  from  which  I  have  just  re- 
tomed,  I  was  surprised  to  see  two  human  forms  start  up  suddenly 
from  the  ground,  where  they  had  been  sitting.  They  appeared 
greatly  alarmed,  especially  the  man,  and  were  about  to  fly.  But 
the  woman,  in  giving  me  a  second  look,  turned  her  face  to  the 
light.  I  saw  it  was  Zindie,  and  addressed  her  by  name.  After 
a  moment's  hesitation,  she  turned  back,  learing  the  man  as  ho 
was,  in  the  deep  shadow,  so  that  I  hardly  saw  him,  and  timidly 
approached  me.  Her  face  was  of  .an  ashy  paleness  ;  and  her 
whole  manner  and  speech  were  anxious  and  flurried.  But  I 
gathered  enough  to  know  that  they,  two,  were  husband  and 
wife — that  they  were  meeting  by  stealth — ^That  masser  would 
be  very  angry,  if  he  knew  it — ^that  Master  Afric  *  should  not 
tell  masser,  nor  young  Missie  Nell — All  of  which  I  promised,  as, 
with  a  silent  step,  the  woman  crept  away,  while  I  turned  home- 
ward. 

What  eorse  hangs  over  these  unfortunate  people,  that  rela- 
tions which  are  recognized  in  every  ^other  land,  are  only  here, 
and  for  them,  treated  with  conljempt  ?  Is  it  really  a  process  of 
ciyilization  to  separate  husband  and  wife  ?  I  cannot  teU  ;  but 
there  is  something  in  the  fate  of  these  two  persons  especially, 
that  makes  me  anxious  and  unhappy.  On  my  return  to  the 
house,  they  again  crossed  my  path.  Poor  Zindie  was  bathed  in 
tears  ;  and  the  face  of  the  man,  which  I  now  plainly  saw,  looked 
sad  and  careworn.  As  they  came  i^ear,  Zindie  threw  herself  at 
my  feet ;  and  clasping  my  knees,  entreated  me  to  buy  them — 
herself  and  Sim  the  husband,  who  was  a  finely-formed  handsome 
negro.  The  word  was  5uy,  I  am  sure  ;  I  could  not  be  mistaken  ; 
yet  what  it  meant  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.   She  told  me,  with 

*  The  negroM  on  titis  plantatton  hare  eonferred  on  me  the  name  of  oar  common 
coiinti7i  probably  to  remind  me  of  the  fut  that  li  to  m.  Ah  theM  oommon  ijmpatldea 
mw  preotoua  erery  vbere  I 
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the  same  rapid,  sobbing  breath,  that  she  had  not  seen  her 
horiMuid  for  many  months — that  he  had  been  with  her  onlj  an 
hour — that  he  most  now  go  away,  as  no  strange — slave — I 
thought  she  said — was  snffered  abont  the  place,  after  nine 
o'clock.  She  might  not  see  him  again,  for  even  a  longer  time — 
perhaps  never.  She  could  not  and  would  not  live  so.  She  must 
go  somewhere.  Bot  how  could  she  leare  poor  missis  1  Missis 
Boffered  as  mnch  as  she,  herself.  ^ 

All  the  time  while  speaking  thus,  she  was  weeping  bitterly. 
Bat  she  suddenly  heard  steps  approaching ;  and  springing  to 
ber  feet,  she  darted  throngh  the  shmbbery.  The  man  went 
more  slowly.  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  his  face,  as 
it  turned  toward  me,  with  the  moonlight  shining  full  upon  it. 
The  rich  brown  of  the  complexion  was  blanched  almost  to  a 
dead-ash  color ;  and  it  had  a  look  of  blank  despair,  that  seemed 
like  a  visible  wreck  of  all  that  is  most  precious  to  the  man.  It 
was  the  most  terrible  look  I  ever  saw. 

But  I  cannot  compose  myself.  The  atmosphere  of  this  house 
seems  to  stifle — to  strangle  me.  There  is  a  bad  breath  in*  it. 
I  must  go  out,  whatever  be  the  consequence. 

Monday  naming,  eight  ddodc. — On  going  out  last  evening  I 
left  the  cultivated  grounds  entirely,  and  struck  off  into  a  wild 
T^on  bordering  on  a  dense  forest.  At  another  time  I  might 
have  thought  of  many  dangers;  but  now  I  was  oppressed  with 
that  unutterable  disgust,  that  drove  me  out,  with  a  feeling  that 
I  could  not  live  there,  and  so  must  seek  something  fresher,  truer, 
purer — in  short,  something  with  the  breath  of  6od  in  it.  Con« 
scioos  of  nothing  but  this  vague  and  irresistible  impulse,  I  wan- 
dered on,  until  the  edge  of  the  forest  suddenly  loomed  up  against 
the  horizon;  and  I  stood  under  a  Live  Oak,  with  a  group  of  Cot- 
tonwoods  and  Cedars,  dropping  their  moss  mantles  all  around  me. 

The  night  was  cleat ;  but  the  rays  of  the  full-homed  Moon, 
and  the  golden  stars  came  down  aslant,  lighting  the  wood  only 
at  intervals,  projecting  strange  and  fantastic  shadows  along  its 
dim  and  winding  alleys. 
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I  stood  still,  penetrated  with  the  presence  and  the  power  of 
onr  beantifal  Earth  Mother.  Natare  is  always  tme.  And  if  I 
had  bowed  down  and  worshipped  her  then,  it  woald  have  been 
the  holiest  hymn  to  Allah,  in  whose  life  Is  contained  the  life  of 
all  this  material  being. 

As  I  stood  thus,  with  the  boming  brow  absorbing  coolness, 
and  the  throbbing  heart  erery  moment  beating  more  tranquilly, 
I  thought  that  one  of  the  shadows  moved.  It  might  have  been 
a  mass  of  foliage  stirring  in  the  wind.  But  on  obserring  it 
closely,  I  saw  that  it  had  a  r^ular  and  determined  motion.  In 
short,  it  was  soon  beyond  question,  that  a  substantial  human 
form  was  very  near  me.  • 

I  knew  at  once  that  the  broad  and  slowly-moving  figure  that 
rose  from  the  ground,  and  towered  up  so  majestically,  could  not 
have  been  compounded  of  the  lithe  limbs  and  gliding  movements 
of  my  Host,  whom  I  had  more  than  once  suspected,  that  even- 
ing, of  lurking  in  my  paths. 

Determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  know  what  ground  I  stood 
upon,  in  relation  to  the  stranger,  I  went  directly  toward  him  ; 
when,  with  the  clear  light  which  then  appeared,  I  recognized  at 
once  the  man  whom  I  had  but  slightly  seen  before — in  short, 
Sim,  the  husband  of  Zindie — a  negro,  and — shall  I  say  a 
Slave  ?  So  at  least  it  appears.  And  yet  there  was  something 
ineffably  grand  in  his  whole  aspect,  as  he  loomed  up  loftily 
among  the  pines.  It  was  not  the  massive  framework,  though  it 
might  well  have  been  termed  colossal,  that  so  powerfully  struck 
me.  It  was  not  the  noble  contour  of  the  features,  which,  though 
truly  African,  were  expressive  and  manly,  showing  well  how  that 
much-slandered  type  can  be  humanized,  and  sublimed,  by  a  true 
development.  It  was  not  even  the  fine  broadcloth,  and  fine 
white  linen,  in  which  he  was  dad,  nor  the  manners  of  a  finished 
gentleman,  that  marked  his  whole  demeanor,  that  held  me 
chained  in  speechless  wonder  and  admiration.  But  it  was  the 
power  and  inspiration  of  Manhood,  that  pervaded,  and  filled, 
and  fired  the  whole,  which  bound  me  to  him,  eye  to  eye,  soul 
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to  flonl,  as  he  finaDj  stood  before  me,  in  his  foU  breadth  and 
statore,  a  giant  in  form  and  mind.  Almost  at  the  first  glance 
I  recognized  the  negro  of  my  dream — the  Representatiye  and 
Liberator  of  his  people.  Feature  by  feature,  they  were  the 
same— the  same  also  in  their  magnificent  outline  and  ezpres- 
idon. 

Eye  to  eye  we  stood,  until  I  almost  quailed  beneath  the  look 
that  seemed  to  open  in  his  a  glowing  furnace  with  two  outlets — 
so  far  down  that  I  was  lost  in  the  depths  of  it.  And  I  thought, 
as  we  stood  so,  that  there  is  not — even  for  the  innocent — a  more 
terrible  thing  than  to  look  an  injured  man  directly  in  the  eye. 
It  might  have  been  a  minute— it  might  have  been  more— that 
we  stood  thus.  Then  he  slowly  turned  his  eyes  and  deliberately 
surreyed  me.  I  was  relieved  when  he  spoke  ;  for  the  power  of 
the  voice,  with  its  clear,  sonorous  volume  muffled  into  sweetness, 
GOidd  not  be  mistaken. 

"  I  know  yon  now,''  he  said,  slowly  and  emphatically.  "  I 
know  yon  better  than  the- white  master — ^better  even  than  the 
white  mistress — better  than  any  of  the  white  lords  and  ladies. 
What  I  hear  is  true.    You  reaUy  do  mean  it.'' 

''  But,  master,"  he  added,  stepping  back  a  pace  and  regarding 
me  with  a  look  of  ineffable  sadness,  ^'yau  toill  not  find  it  F 

Approaehing  with  a  sudden  movement,  and  once  more  fixing 
on  me  those  searching  eyes,  he  resumed  ;  "  If  they  could  feel  the 
rebuke  of  this — that  yon  are  looking  for  freedom  hart^  it  would 
consume  them." 

"Bat  no ;"  he  added  mournfully,  again  retreating,  "  There  is 
no  feeling." 

Then  lifting  his  spread  hands,  with  a  slow  wave-like  motion,  he 
said,  in  those  low,  searching  tones,  that  had  in  them  so  much  of 
power— so  much  of  bitterness — "  Freedom  I  What  is  it  f  It  is  a 
swamp4ight,  that  wiU  lead  you  into  hidden  danger.  It  is  a 
mirage,  that  flies  as  yon  approach.  It  is  a  mete<^,  bright  in 
the  distance  ;  but  the  boon  it  brings  is  darkness  and  death." 

Perhiq[M  there  was  never  a  more  harmonious  union  of  ezpres- 
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fiioHi  in  gesture,  tones,  speech  and  feature,  to  produce  a  grand 
oratorical  effect,  and  eren-a  high  dramatic  power,  than  I  at  that 
moment  saw  in  the  wonderful  being  before  me.  Was  it,  indeed, 
a  sable  Demosthenes,  or  some  unrecognised  Roscius,  whom  I 
then  beheld?  I  could  not  break  the  silence  that  followed 
these  words,  so  full  of  a  deep  and  terrible  prophecy,  until 
after  a  little  time  he  spoke  again. 

"  But  the  true  soul  cannot  be  overcome.  I  know  it,"  he 
added,  striking  his  breast ;  "  for  there  is  something  here  stronger 
than  their  chains,  or  whips,  or  thumb-screws.  It  is  so  far  beyond 
their  reach  that  they  cannot  quite  kill  it.  But  0,  master  1  if  yon 
could  see  how  they  crush — ^if  you  could  feel  how  they  torture  it, 
you  would  know  then  that  if  it  ctmld  die  it  wonld." 

Slowly  raising  the.  right  arm,  with  its  open  hand,  toward 
Heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  lifting  his  eyes  with  an  expression 
of  the  profonndest  awe,  he  said,  "  There  is  a  (jod,  master.  I 
know  it.  You  know  it.  But  does  the  white  man  who  trades 
in  human  flesh — ^hnman  souls — know  it?  Does  hs  know  it?" 
Indicating  the  master  of  the  house  near  by,  with  an  ezpressiye 
gesture,  he  again  paused. 

.'*  And  who  are  yon,"  I  asked,  with  this  wonderful  speech — 
this  marvellous  comprehension  of  thought  and  feeling,  this  re- 
finement of  manner  and  appearance — ^this  power  of  the  whole 
being,  that  magnetizes,  and  enthralls  me  ?" 

''  Can  you  read,  master  ?"  he  answered,  moodily  stretching 
out  his  right  hand,  turning  it  toward  the  light. 

And  what  did  I  see  there  ?  It  was  another  great  fact  of  my 
dream — ^literally,  the  Branded  Hand.  I  tried  to  shut  my  eyes 
against  it,  I  tried  to  think  it  was  not  there.  But  there  it  was. 
I  could  neither  shut,  nor  look  it  out  of  sight. 

He  saw  my  emotion,  but  not  the  true  cause  of  it,  as  he  said^ 
laying  a  finger  of  the  other  hand  across  the  letters  :  "  Though 
the  scar  is  rough  aud  deep,  the  mere  hurt  is  a  trifle.  There  are 
deeper  and  more  incurable  wounds  than  this." 

He  paused  suddenly,  for  he  saw  how  much  I  was  affected. 
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QrBspmg  Biine  with  that  very  hand,  tQl  the  prominent  soars 
seemed  to  bum  into  my  flesh,  he  added,  "  God  bless  yon,  mas- 
ter, for  this  kindness.    Bat  it  pains  joo,  let  as  forget  it.'' 

"  Bj  no  means,"  I  ansvrered  qoickly,  "  I  pray  yon  read  me 
this  riddle;  I  desire  nothing  more." 

''  These  letters,  * R  B,'"  he  answered,  withdrawing  the  hand, 
and  holding  it  again  to-  the  light,  "  are  commonly  interpreted 
'  Ronaway  Rogae.'  They  who  can  look  deeper,  see  as  legibly 
written,  '  The  Price  of  Freedom.'  This  is  what  I,  and  many 
others,  receiye  for  the  bare  hope  of  it." 

*'  How  so  7"  I  asked. 

"We  cannot  safely  talk  now,  master,"  he  retnrned,  "  but  one 
tiling  is  certain,  yon  will  know  more  than  you  wish." 

Then  laying  a  finger  across  the  scarred  palm,  he  said  with  that 
same  deep,  caostio  bitterness  in  his  tones,  that  I  had  observed 
before:  ''By  this  sign,  a  slave.  By  these  signs" — ^passing  a 
hand  over  the  sorface  of  his  own -arm  and  faoe,  and  teaching  his 
crisped  hair — a  negro — an  African."  After  a  little  panse,  he 
added,  with  a  scorching  sarcasm  of  look  and  voices — "  and  first- 
cousin  to  the  monkey.    One  explains  the  other." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  I  asked,  in  the  excitement,  forgetting 
myself,  and  g^ing  beyond  the  low  tones,  which  oar  voices  had 
hitherto  preserved, 

"  Not  qnite  so  load,  master  I"  he  said,  in  a  scarcely  aadible 
whisper,  adding  after  a  moment  of  earnest  and  watchfal  silence, 
"  The  coil  of  the  snake  is  wide.    It  is  all  aronnd  as— every  where." 

"  Everywhere  I"  he  continned,  after  a  short  pause,  tossing  ap 
his  arms  wildly,  as  he  went  on.  "  It  is  in  the  cabin  ;  in  the  big 
hoase  ;  in  the  town — ^in  the  woods — ^in  the  swamp— over  this 
whole  land — everywhere  1" 

The  voice  ag^n  fell  to  a  low,  hnsky  speech  as  he  added : 
''  He  18  canning.    He  moves  withont  shaking  his  rattles." 

"  This  is  all  a  mystery  to  me,"  I  answered  ;  ''  thoagh  I  think 
I  am  beginning  to  anderstand  it."  It  seemed  then,  as  if  a  deep 
pit  opened  and  yawned  before  me. 
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''Read  it/'  he  retarned,  in  tones  that  fairly  span  out,  with  a 
hissing  sound — "  read  it  in  one  word — '  Slavery.'  Read  it  in 
two  words,  most  horrible  of  all  *  American  Slavery  I' '' 

I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm,  for  at  that  moment  there  was  a 
decided  stir  in  the  shmbbery  near  the  house. 

"I  go  now,"  he  said,  muffling  the  whisper,  by  passing  a  hand 
over  his  lips.    *'  More  in  Felidana,  where  I  shall  find  yoa." 

He  seemed  to  melt  away  into  the  woods,  so  noiselessly  had  he 
gone. 

I  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  tried  to  compose  myself,  for  I 
could  not  yet  comprehend  all  that  I  had  seen  and  heard 
"  What  is  this  American  Slavery  f  I  asked.  Is  it  a  great 
school  for  the  highest  unfokKng  of  Manhood,  that  such  as  he 
could  have  grown  up  in  the  midst  ?  What  is  it,  indeed,  that 
such  a  heart,  such  a  mind,  such  a  frame,  can  be  held  in  unwilling 
bondage?"  I  could  not  answer  myself,  as  I  so  seldom  can, 
when  these  perplexing  features  of  American  life  are  brought  before 
me.  And  this  is  surely  the  most  wonderful — ^the  most  appalling 
of  all  I  have  yet  seen.  Terrible  is  the  shadow  of  the  Branded 
Hand. 

But  the  grey  dawn  is  opening  in  the  east.  Early  birds  are 
astir,  and  the  morning  star  is  beginning  to  fade  in  the  deepening 
light.  Everything  is  so  wondrously  pure  and  beautiful.  There 
is  such  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  happiness  in  the  world,  how 
can  it  be  so  squandered  ?  The  sleep  of  Earth  is  so  saintly — 
the  waking  so  full  of  power.  Can  I  believe  that  in  the  very 
bosom  of  all  these  beauties — all  these  harmonies — a  thing  so 
terrible — so  monstrous — ^now  slumbers,  and  is  permitted  to  live 
and  grow  ?  0,  Nature,  how  canst  thou  smUe,  and  sing,  and 
blossom  so,  while  human  hearts  are  breaking,  without  a 
voice  ? 

But  I  must  leave  this.  I  return  to  the  house,  and  being  ad- 
mitted by  a  servant  who  is  early  awake,  I  reach  my  chamber 
without  interruption.  I  throw  myself  on  the  bed;  but  sleep  is 
an  impossible  thing.    After  fruitless  efforts  at  composure  I  rise, 
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descend,  and  walk  abroad,  to  cool  and  quiet  mj  feverisb  condi- 
tion, before  breakfast. 

When  you  write,  commend  me  to  Ehadonn  Pasba.  I  shall 
soon  also  write  myself.  I  respect  and  honor  him  for  bis  gener- 
ous heart,  and  especially  for  the  noble  sentiment  of  filial  love. 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  day  when  his  mother,  the  wife  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali  Pasha,  after  haying  performed  her  pilgrimage,  visited 
blm  at  Medina.  He  placed  a  carpet  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  slept  ontside,  at  his  mother's  door.  It  can  most  truly  be  said 
that  the  mother  and  the  son  are  worthy  of  each  other. 

I  most  now  close,  with  bnt  a  Salattm  for  thee  and  Yonley. 


LETTER   X. 

SHAHMAH  RBSOLVES  TO   BE   DISENCHANTED. 

Fnath  Market— Chain  Qaof— Th«  Indians ;  tiidr  Gharactar,  Po ver,  and  Deifclny— Iba 
Olent  Letter— The  Picture— Triumphant  tnectu  Effect  on  Theodoila^Dreams  and 
Stadlee — Art  and  the  Artlit— An  Exeorslon — ^The  Floven— Innocent  Queetlona  and 
•ovroirftil  Anawert— flhahmah  feela  hla  Danger—Retoraa  to  Mrs.  Bllcec^a. 

Talulmbboka,  April  4. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

I  am  as  yoa  may  sarmise,  at  the  hoase  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. The  experience  of  last  Saodaj  erening  has  hong  orer 
me  with  a  nameless  terror  all  day  ;  and  yet  there  has  been 
enough  of  life  and  beauty,  if  it  were  possible,  to  banish  it.  In 
the  morning  I  accompanied  my  kind  hostess  to  the  French  Mar- 
ket. It  was  a  varied  and  charming  scene,  fall  of  the  piquant 
expression,  which  the  French  people  give  to  all  they  touch.  The 
blooming  shrubs,  the  brilliant  flowers,  the  gay  and  musical 
birds,  the  gorgeous  colored  fruits,  the  riyacious  human  figures 
moTing  in  all  directions,  and  the  really  beautiful  women,  made 
altogether  a  panorama  of  continually  varying  effect,  which  it  is 
easier  to  see  and  admire,  than  to  describe  so  truly  that  it  may 
enter  on  the  conception  of  another.  I  wanted  my  little  Touley 
with  me,  there  were  such  loves  of  blossoms  to  give  her  ;  and  I 
knew  that  though  the  names  of  the  angels  that  dwelt  in  them 
might  be  unknown,  still  they  would  not  speak  in  strange  tongues 
to  one  who  could  so  truly  love  and  read  their  beautiful  spirit. 
My  little  Mend,  Elize,  has  pressed  a  bouquet  of  them,  for  the 
gentle  sister,  of  whom  I  often  speak  to  her;  and  inclosed  in  this 
I  send  it  If  it  fades  before  reaching  her,  Youley  will  know 
that  it  is  flagrant  with  the  breath  of  kisses— embalmed  with 
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those  indestractible  essences  of  pure  fraternal  lore,  that  cannot 
die. 

I  break  off  suddenly  ;  for  my  first  packet  has  arrived. 
'Rdings  from  home  I  0,  jojfol  I  0,  blessed  I  I  linger  on  the 
unbroken  seals.  What  unknown  changes  may  be  within  them  1 
Bat  I  look  again  at  the  soft  cnrres  I  have  tanght  her  ;  and  I 
know  the  tender  hand  of  Yonley — I  press  it  to  my  lips — to  my 
heart  The  joyfnl  tears  blind  me.  Oh,  what  aromas  what 
essences,  of  that  dearer,  finer  Hfe,  dp  I  inhale  in  the  very  air 
that  envelops  it. 

Two  honrs  later.  What  can  I  do  to-day,  my  brother,  but  read 
and  think.  Thy  letters  are  like  thy  speech,  intense  and  suggestive. 
Sometimes,  a  single  .wx>rd.  will  spring  whole  mines  of  thought. 
And  Tonley — ^Youley,  the  Shepherd  Maiden  of  the  Mountains, 
is  now  my  correspondent — ^the  reader  of  English  verses,  and  a  stu- 
dent in  the  beantifdl  sciences  which  her  brothers  so  truly  love  I 
What  win  not  Touley  do  to  make  the  wonken  of  our  people 
truer  and  happier?  Oh,  the  Future  is  sometimes  so  beautiful, 
with  the  bare  dream  of  it,  I  am  laj^ed  away  into  Elysium. 

But  I  fbi^t  the  Eceofi  I  was  describing,  I  must  return. 

The  market  is  in  its  highest  perfiection  about  this  time  of  year; 
and  one  may  often  see  half  the  city  there.  The  crowd  seemed 
to-day  to  cover  nearly  a  mile.  Negroes,  mulattoes,  Germans, 
Spanish,  and  French,  all  trumpeting  their  wares  in  their  own 
q)eeeh,  or  patau,  created  a  surprising  din,  and  that  of  not  the 
most  agreeable  charact^  ;  for  most  of  these  cries  have  a  strong 
nasal  twang. 

But  what  most  attracted  ray  attention  was  a  company  of 
n^^roee,  called  the  chain-gang,  who  sweep  the  Market.  Each 
had  an  iron  collar  about  his  neck,  if^rom  which  a  chain  passed 
down  the  right  side  to  the  foot,  where  it  was  fastened  about  the 
ankle.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  human  beings  walking  about 
in  iron  chams,  whether  they  are  worn  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
or  whether  these  men  are  strangers,  who  have  been  thrown  into 
prison,  and  then  sold  to  pay  their  jail  fees,  as  I  have  heard  some 
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times  happens.     After  I  saw  them,  I  could  not  enjoy  the  gay 
spectacle,  as  I  did  before. 

Near  by  the  market  we  saw  a  company  of  American  Indians, 
a  small  remnant  of  the  people  that  once  coYcred  the  land. 
Silently  and  snrely  they  are  folfiUing  the  law  of  Destiny — a  law 
that  governs  the  derelopment  and  forces  of  human  life.  This 
ordains  that  the  currents  of  ciyillzation  absorb,  and  finally  extin- 
guish the  lower  degrees  of  progression,  so  that  a  barbarous  peo- 
ple can  never  remain  long  within  the  range  of  a  high^  developed, 
and  civilized  race.  So  at  least  I  read  in  the  American  books 
and  papers.  But  I  confess,  I  cannot  comprehend  the  philoso- 
phy. Is  there,  then,  of  necessity,  a  destructive  element  in  Civi- 
lization, or  even  in  Christianity  itself  ?  If  this  is  true,  the  agents 
and  supporters  of  Foreign  Missions  must  be  committing  an 
irreparable  wrong  by  thus  invading  unoiFending,  peaceful  nations, 
and  sowing  therein  seeds  of  dissolution  and  death.  If  one  is 
true,  so  the  other  must  be.  There  is  no  escaping  it.  If  it  is 
Civilization  that  has  this  destructive  efifect  in  the  whole,  it  must, 
in  a  corresponding  degree,  have  the  same  effect  in  every  part  of 
the  whole.  I  must  look  into  this.  But  meanwhile  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  may  possibly  be  some  covert  wrong,  that  Civilization 
envelops  and  conceals.  It  is  evident,  whatever  be  the  cause, 
that  these  people  feel  the  forces  which  are  acting  upon  them,  and 
are  abready  falling  into  decay.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  Boman 
grandeur  about  them,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  all  this 
power  must  have  a  truer  use,  and  a  higher  end,  than  has  yet,  in 
the  economy  of  ages,  been  recognized  for  them.  Even  the  little 
children  are  inspired  with  it ;  and  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  prac- 
tising on  the  Lev6e  with  his  mimic  bow  and  arrow,  will,  by  every 
line  of  his  face,  carry  you  back,  in  thought,  to  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate ;  while  every  lineament  of  his  form,  in  mould  and  motion, 
so  graceful  and  perfect,  will  as  truly  remind  you  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Belviderian  Apollo,  of  the  life,  character  and  beauty  of 
Greece.  Can  it  be  that  these  indications  of  a  remarkable  power 
have  no  interior  correspondence— that  they  are  never  to  unfold 
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the  i^ality,  which  they  now  merely  shadow  forth  ?  To  suppose 
80  would  be  to  suppose  an  impossible  intermption  between  the 
laws  of  cause  and  effect.  To  say  that  the  peculiar  genius, 
which  their  organism  and  character  so  fordbly  suggest,  has 
remained  undeveloped  for  ages,  does  not  aflfect  the  argument  at 
all ;  or  it  touches,  only  to  strengthen  it ;  for  if  there  had  not 
been  a  real  life  in  it,  the  determination  would  haye  failed,  and 
the  expression  died  out,  long  ago.  By  every  sign  that  can  indi* 
Gate  a  true  iq^vlduality  of  character  in  a  people,  these  must  have 
their  special  mission  and  work  ta  do  ;  and  truly  will  the  ages 
unfold  it.  Whether  it  be  opened  to  thousands,  or  scores,  or 
only  to  individuals,  the  concentrated  energy  will  be  truly  pre- 
served, and  will  yet  evolve  itself  with  that  intense  action,  which 
has  been  retarded  in  the  Past,  only  to  be  accumulated,  and 
exalted,  in  the  Future. 

Saturday,  April  IT.-rl  have  been  in  a  profound  study  for 
several  days,  and  am  now  able  to  lay  before  you  the  results.  It 
is  surprising  how  that  face  came  out  to  me,  as  I  had  hoped  and 
believed.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  invoked  it  as  an  abstract 
appearance  ;  but  whenever  I  sat  down  to  my  work,  and  became 
absorbed  in  that,  always  there  came  to  me  those  samer  dark, 
wonderful,  Spanish-quadroon  eyes — ^I  feel  impressed  to  com- 
pound the  idea  of  their  origin  thus,  because  in  no  other  than 
quadroon  eyes  have  I  Been  those  two  characters  of  intense 
radiance  and  melting  softness,  combined,  at  least,  in  their  full 
perfection.  But  these  had  more  expression  and  variety  than 
those,  as  Theodosia's  have,  in  a  yet  higher  degree.  When  the 
eyes  were  well  developed  as  a  fact  of  sight,  they  seemed  to  look 
upon,  and  magnetise  me  ;  and  then  aroufid  them,  as  a  nucleus, 
the  face  gradually  organized  itself ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
there  came  also  the  whole  figure.  If  I  were  suddenly  disturbed, 
or  returned  to  the  outer  thought,  by  any  impression  aside  from 
my  work,  the  whole  passed  off  in  a  rare,  colored  vapor ;  and  I 
was  inclined  to  believe  it  all  illusion.  But  with  the  first  return 
to  the  pencil  it  would  reorganize,  performing  all  the  functions  of 
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the  best  of  sitters,  seeming  to  comprehend  my  thought  so  truly, 
that  it  would  place  itself  in  the  best  position,  even  before  I  conld 
hare  had  time  to  speak,  had  I  intended  it.  In  this  way  I  often 
worked  on  for  hours,  the  daguerreotype  and  the  dead  tress, 
having  become  a  dead  letter,  as  they  would  have  been  if  the 
living  form  had  actually  been  present. 

These  sittings  were  held  with  closed  doors,  which  I  rigidly 
refused  to  open  to  any  person  ;  and  I  kept  the  key  in  my  own 
pocket,  whenever  I  went  out  The  consequence  was,  that  I 
made  rapid  progress  with  the  picture.  It  is  now  done,  and  is 
considered  little  less  than  a  miracle.  And  since  the  finer  touches 
were  given  to  the  face  by  that  last  and  most  .inspiring  look,  as 
of  the  real  presence,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  figure  has  been 
de^[>ened  by  the  finish  of  the  background,  I  have  been  almost 
led  to  think  so  myself. 

Theodosia  had,  evidently,  not  very  well  liked  her  exclusion 
from  my  studio ;  but  she  had  no  idea  what  I  was  about ;  for 
the  Don  wanted  to  see  if  she  could  detect  any  likeness,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  she  might  remember  something  of  her  mother. 
This  morning  she  was  invited  in,  to  see  the  wopk.  At  first  « 
strange  expression  of  wonder,  almost  of  fear,  came  ever  her 
speaking  face.  Then  thoughts  of  mingled  pain  and  pleasure 
appeared  to  be  revived.  There  seemed  to  be  a  struggle  to  unite 
associations  of  the  past  and  present.  The  feeling  deepened. 
She  paused.  She  stood  still.  The  fan*  hands  were  clasped  and 
lifted,  the  head  bending  earnestly  forward,  as  if  invoking  the 
distant  and  shadowy  idea.  Then  the  whole  rapturous  truth 
broke  upon  her  at  once.    She  recognized  her  mother. 

With  elmost  a  shriek,  she  exclaimed :  "  0,  mamma !''  and 
springing  forward,  she  knelt  before  the  picture,  bowing  herself 
down  quite  to  the  ground,  overcome  by  the  too  vividly  awakened 
image  of  the  sweet  motherhood,  that  had  always  come  as  with 
the  far-off  look  of  an  angel,  but  was  now  embodied,  and  made 
present  with  her. 

No  one  had  expected  such  a  burst  of  feeling  from  the  sunny- 
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hearted  girl ;  and  it  iras  some  time  before  she  conld  be  restored 
to  her  usual  quiet.  The  work  was  equally  true  to  others,  who 
had  farther-reaching  and  more  critical  memories.  In  short,  the 
success  was  perfect  Never  did  any  artist  receite  more  ferrid 
and  grateful  acknowledgments.  I  was  oppressed  by  their  enthu- 
siasm. The  don,  who  has  nothing  of  coldness  or  caution  in 
his  nature,  tenderly  embraced  me,  as  did  also  the  padr6 ;  and 
I  really  thought,  for  a  moment,  that  madame  was  going  to 
complete  the  trio.  Perhaps  the  purple  hair,  and  the  oblique 
rouge  spots,  may  hare  stood  between  me  and  the  honor,  as  I 
inroluDtarily  drew  back,  though  I  do  appreciate  her  kind 
intent. 

We  all  sat  down  around  the  picture;  and  for  some  time  there 
was  fdlence  in  the  room.  Theodora  stood  gazing  at  it  for  some 
minutes,  as  if  her  soul  were  communing  with  the  dear  and  mourn- 
fol  memories  it  awakened.  Then,  suddenly  springing  forward, 
and  grasping  my  hand,  she  exclaimed :  ''0,  Shahmah  I  you 
ha?e  g^Ten  us  back  dear  mamida;  and  how  tan  we  love  yon  as 
we  oi^ht  f " 

The  whole  action  was  so  simple,  so  childlike,  so  full  of  the 
sweetest  wAotU^  that  eren  Madame  Laurette  could  not,  by  the 
lightest  rebuke,  show  her  that  such  a  manifestation  might  possi- 
bly be  wrong  ;  and  Mr.  Bennett  felt  too  strong  a  sympathy,  to 
dream  eren  of  such  a  thought. 

Tlieodoaa  is  evidently  ptit&g  forth  another,  and  equally 
strong  tendency,  in  her  newly  awakened  lore  of  Art.  In  her 
nature  the  poetic  temperament,  which  she  inherited  from  her 
mother,  strongly  predominates  ;  and  eren  her  regard  for  sdence 
18  modified  by  this  inherent  power.  It  is  through  her  fine  sense 
of  beauty,  that  she  i^proaches  truth.  I  hare  brought  all  my 
pietures  over  here,  notwithstanding  the  trouble  of  unboxing  and 
transporting  them  She  seems  to  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of 
dreamy  rapture  over  them;  and  though  she  knows  nothing  of 
the  roles  of  Art,  I  can  see  that  she  regards  them  critically.  It 
is  not  sight,  merely ;  it  is  study.    This  is  due  to  the  strong 
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mathematics  basis  of  her  mental  power,  which  is,  I  belieTe, 
necessary  to  strength,  or  real  greatness,  in  anj  modification  of 
genios.  I  find  that  thongh  she  is  mnch  pleased  with  heads,  she 
is  far  more  delighted  with  landscapes.  Whenever  I  open  my 
portfolio,  she  creeps  timidly  near,  as  if  in  her  deep  reverence  for 
the  majesty  of  Art,  she  felt  that  too  free  a  look  is  almost 
profane. 

To-day  I  pnt  up  my  large  oil  painting  of  Thebes  ;  and  I  wish 
yon  could  hare  seen  Theodosia,  as  I  saw  her,  standing  before  it, 
with  the  small  hands  folded  on  the  throbbing  heart,  the  fine 
head  bent  forward,  the  fair  lids  with  their  fringe  of  darkness, 
pendant;  and  erery  line  of  her  expressive  face  interfased  with 
the  new  spirit  that  possessed  her.  Her  beauty,  her  enthusiasm, 
her  divine  rapture,  all  gave  a  character  and  expression  almost 
superhuman.  She  seemed  to  me  some  youthful  Spirit,  or  embo- 
diment of  my  cherished  Art  itself.  And  here  I  am,  Hassan ; 
here  I  am,  Youley,  consdotis  only  of  the  blisses  that  flow  to  me 
f^om  this  mind,  that  leads  and  controls  me  most  by  venerating 
mine — ^by  the  inquiring  thought,  that  has  found  my  superior 
knowledge  valuable,  and  necessary  to  her.  Is  it  best,  is  it  light, 
is  it  possible,  for  me  to  break  away  from  all  this,  and  say  I  wiU 
not  have  it  so?  I  ask  myself  these  questions  daily — ^hourly; 
but  I  cannot  answer  them.  Will  the  Fate  that  has  brought  me 
hither,  answer  for  me  7 

April  30. — ^Theodosia  has  become  a  regular  student ;  and 
sketches,  landscapes,  heads,  are  achieved  with  a  rapidity  that 
astonishes  every  one,  but  most  of  all  myself,  who  best  know  the 
difficulties  she  has  mastered. 

We  have  made  frequent  excursions  into  the  country  ;  but 
besides  servants,  we  are  always  attended  by  either  Madame 
Laurette,  or  the  good  padr^,  and  often  by  the  whole  party. 
Yesterday  we  made  a  trip  some  miles  up  the  river,  where  we 
get  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  with  its  chain  of  lakes. 

As  the  heat  of  the  day  came  on,  we  acyonrned  to  a  little 
bower  of  nuignolias  and  China  trees^  the  first  of  which  are  now 
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QDfoldiDg  their  magnificent  flowers.  Thej  are  snowy  white, 
and  in  some  species  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter ;  bat  one,  only, 
the  glaaca,  have  I  fonnd  that  is  agreeably  fragrant.  The 
China  tree  is  now  nearly  oat  of  flower.  There  are  many 
creepers.  One  of  them,  a  vine  like  that  of  the  muscadine 
grape,  forms  large  and  dense  thickets,  which  it  brightens  and 
perfumes  with  its  long,  rich,  and  tufted  clusters  of  rose-white 
blossoms.  The  bignonia,  a  strong  shrubby  climber,  called  by 
the  negroes  **  dad's  thumb,"  has  now  opened  its  large,  spotted 
tmmpet-shaped  flowers — making  the  grim  old  swamps  gaudy 
with  their  flame-colored  brightness.  The  Cherokee  rose,  with  its 
magnificent  white  flowers,  and  its  clouds  of  perfume,  is  every- 
where brightening  and  sweetening  the  air ;  and  the  beautiful 
flesh-colored  passiflora  is  just  coming  forth. 

On  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi  the  bamboo,  or  cane, 
grows  in  such  compact  masses  that  the  smallest  bird  could  not 
fly  among  it.  This  is  especially  true  of  one  species,  with  long 
and  daggei^shaped  leares,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Egyptian 
millet. 

In  this  perfect  wantonness  of  nature,  I  have  no  names  for 
the  flowers;  but  I  notice  some  old  favorites,  and  a  great 
▼ariety  of  twining  vines  and  water  plants.  I  have  also  seen, 
bat  in  a  few  instances,  the  palmetto  with  its  fan-shaped  leaves, 
and  its  vivid  verdure.  For  some  unknown  reason,  this  treo 
always  seems  to  awake  in  me  associations,  as  of  some  almost 
forgotten  dream — or  perhaps  more  like  a  dimly  remembered 
reality. 

And  it  was  in  such  a  bower  that  I  sat  alone  with  Theodosia, 
the  great  river,  with  its  profound  monotony,  rolling  near  by, 
and  oar  friends  removed  at  a  considerable  distance ;  for  while 
the  don,  who  was  somewhat  fatigued,  was  taking  a  siesta, 
madame  and  the  padr6  were  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a 
delicate  point  of  faith,  leaving  us  to  make  little  sketches,  and 
pursue  our  talk  uninterruptedly  together. 

There  had  been  a  short  silence.    Looking  upon  Theodosia, 

T 
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and  thinkiDg  of  the  wide — ^perhaps  impassable  distance,  that 
laj  between  us,  I  grew  sad.  She  obserred  it,  and  asked  the 
reason.  Bat  getting  no  reply,  save  a  monrnfal  shake  of  the 
head,  she  went  on  with  her  qnestions.  "  Yon  are  lonely.  Per- 
haps jou  are  sighing  to  see  jonr  mother,  yoar  sister,  or  yoar 
wife  V 

**  Alas  1"  I  replied,  "I  hare  neither  wife  nor  mother  ;  and  my 
dear  and  precions  sister  is  far  away." 

*'  Yon  conld  i^t  look  yourself  np  a  mother,  nor  bring  yonr 
sister,  by  a  wish,  to  be  present  with  yon  ;  bnt  yon  might  find  a 
wife,  conldn't  yon  ?  And  then,  I  dare  say,  yon  wonld  be  much 
happier." 

''  Ah,  no,"  I  replied,  now  perplexed,  as  well  as  saddened ; 
for  I  liked  not  this  bringing  ont  my  hidden  thoughts.  ''  I  have 
much  work  to  do  in  the  world  ;  and  I  am  yet  too  poor  to  think 
of  marrying." 

**  What  is  poor  ?"  she  asked,  pressing  a  delicate  thamb  and 
finger  against  her  white  forehead,  with  a  look  of  perplexity ;  "  I 
do  not  think  I  truly  understand  what  it  is  to  be  poor." 

After  reflecting  a  moment,  she  said,  **  Ah,  now  I  remember, 
when  Mamma — Heaven  rest  her  sweet  soul  I — used  to  take  me 
to  La  Misericordia,  she  said  the  people  there  were  poor ;  but 
everything  was  so  pleasant  and  nice  around  them,  I  never 
thought  it  could  be  an  unpleasant  thing.  Tell  me  Shahmah  I 
If  it  is,  I  will  speak  to  papa  ;  and  it  shall  never  trouble  you." 

Here  was  a  new  phenomenon — a  girl,  fifteen  years  old,  with 
a  fine  intellect,  and  remarkably  quick  observing  faculties,  so 
completely  isolated  by  wealth  and  luxury,  that  she  had  no  just 
conception  of  poverty,  as  a  common  and  absolute  fact ;  though 
it  forms  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  in  the  life  around 
her.  I  knew  that  the  ever-watchful  love,  and  the  depth  of 
seclusion  in  which  she  has  lived — and  from  whence  every  pain- 
ful and  unpleasant  thing  has  carefully  been  kept,  had  both  con- 
tributed to  make  this  ignorance  of  common  life  possible ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  thing  one  could  not  easily  believe.    The  abstraction 
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had  also  been  deepened  bj  the  peculiar  character  of  her  Indies. 
Being  chiefly  engrossed  bj  scientific  sabjects,  she  baa  had  little 
opportunity  to  correct  herself,  or  form  tmer  impressions,  by  such 
reading  as  inrolves  pictures  of  life,  Romance  and  History. 

Bat  howerer  it  came,  a  thought  of  how  that  question  might, 
wen  yet,  be  answered  for  her,  contributed  still  more  deeply  to 
Madden  me,  as  I  said  earnestly,  **  Ah,  my  sweet  Theodosia  I 
may  you  always  remain  in  this  blissful  ignorance  of  one  of  life's 
greatest  evils,  which  has  paralyzed  many  a  warm  heart,  and 
bound  many  a  strong  hand." 

But  if  you  live  with  us,  as  I  know  papa  wishes,  you  will  not 
be  poor  then,  will  yon  ?" 

"  Ah,  no  !  That  can  never  be.  1  have  to  do  a  great  work 
in  the  world — a  work  to  which  I  have  bound  myself." 

"  Couldn't  1  help  yon  ?"  she  suggested.  "  I  love  to  work. 
It  is  very  dull  to  be  idle.    Pray,  then,  let  me  help  you." 

'^  No  ;"  I  answered.  ''  This  will  require  many  sacrifices.  It 
may  be  a  work  of  great  suffering.  You  cannot  help  me,  other- 
wise than  by  permitting  me  to  remember — as  I  always  must — how 
pleasant  it  was  to  find  you.    It  really  cannot  be,  my  Theodosia." 

"  But  it  can^^  she  responded,  laying  a  finger  on  my  arm,  with 
a  very  positive  air.  "  So  you  have  no  mother  ?  That  is  sad. 
I  have  none.  And  your  sister  is  far  away.  I  have  no  brother. 
Suppose  I  should  give  myself  to  you,  to  be  your  sister  ?  Then 
I  should  gain  as  much  as  you  ;  for  I  should  have  a  brother  ;  yon 
would  have  a  sister,  alwayi  near  ;  and  papa  will  be  a  father  to 
both  of  us.    I  will  run  this  moment  and  ask  him." 

"  I  beg  of  you,  Theodosia,  not  to  speak  of  such  a  thing  1"  I 
said,  earnestly. 

She  came  back,  adding  with  some  hesitation :  "  You  might 
marry  a  rich  lady.  There's  the  Senhora  Clara  and  the  Senhora 
If aroellina  or  the  " 

I  interrupted  her.  "  Do  not  speak  so,  Theodosia.  It  is  impos- 
sible. I  have  hands,  strength,  and  a  will  to  work  ;  and  if  I  had 
not,  I  could  not  so  degrade  myself." 
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"  You  think,  perhaps,  they  would  not  choose  to  marry  you  f 
she  returned,  with  a  puzzled  look.  "  But  I  know  better.  They 
would,  indeed.  I  wish  that  some  good,  kind,  loving  lady,  as  old 
as  you  are,  could  know  how  happy  we  have  all  been  since  yon 

came  here — and  " She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  with 

a  blush  of  almost  awakened  consciousness,  added — **  what  a 
blessing  it  is  to  be  near  you." 

I  said  nothing  ;  though  erery  moment  I  grew  sadder  ;  and  she 
went  on.  "  I  am  sure,  I  do  not  wish  it.  I  should  be  rery  sorry 
to  haye  you  go  away,  as  in  that  case  you  must.  Indeed,  it  seems 
now,  as  if  it  would  make  me  very  wretched  to  lose  you.  It  was 
so  wonderful  a  thing  to  find  you.  It  seemed  just  like  walking 
by  a  great  sea,  all  alone,  and  finding  a  pearl,  which  many  had 
seen  before,  but  had  not  known  it  And  it  was  mine  because  I 
did  know  it."  Thus  she  went  on,  in  her  perfect  mnocence,  wholly 
unaware  of  whither  her  words  were  leading  her. 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  little  while  ;  and  then  she  said  : 
"There,  I  have  caught  your  dolors  ;  and  I  don't  thank  yon 
much  for  it."  Thus  brightening  up  again,  she  continued :  "  I  see 
now  there  is  no  need  of  that.  I  will  be  your  sister  ;  and  you 
shall  liye  here,  and  be  my  brother.  I  cannot  wait  till  papa 
wakes.    I  will  go  this  instant  and  rouse,  that  I  may  ask  him." 

Kissing  her  hand  playfully,  she  was  springing  away,  spite  of 
my  entreaties  for  her  return,  when  a  new  thought  possessed  her. 
Still  intent  on  her  benevolent  purpose,  she  came  back,  and  stand- 
ing directly  before  me,  and  looking  me  full  in  the  eyes,  with  all 
the  profound  earnestness,  and  beautiful  truth  of  her  nature 
beaming  through  hers,  she  said  :  "  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  will 
not  ask  papa  that  question.  Yon  said,  Shahmah,  or  seemed  to 
think,  that  a  rich  senhora  might  not  choose  to  marry  yon  ;  and 
so  the  thought  appeared  degrading.  I  think  that  one  would  be 
very  simple,  not  to  choose  a  companion,  that  would  make  one 
so  very  happy.  I  would  marry  you,  Shahmah,  in  one  moment,  if 
I  were  old  enough,  and  papa,  and  the  padr^,  and  madame,  were 
willing — and —  But  I  have  much  yet  to  learn  ;  and  perhaps  yoa 
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would  not  lik^  to  wait."  Then  seeing  me  smile,  thongh  I  felt  at 
that  moment  as  if  I  ooold  bow  down  my  soul  and  weep  over  her, 
she  pat  her  liring  mby  of  a  month  close  to  mj  ear,  whispering : 
"  Shall  I  ask  papa  that  question  V 

There  was  something  in  her  whole  manner  so  sweetly  innocent, 
so  exquisitely  delicate,  so  void  of  all  passion,  so  perfectly  nncon- 
scions  of  anything  dangerous,  or  wrong,  or  even  peculiar  ;  one 
could  see  at  a  glance  it  was  nothing  bold  or  immodest,  which 
thus  inspired  her,  bat  the  kindness  of  a  gentle  nature,  derising 
ways  and  means  of  happiness  for  the  one  to  whom  it  was  oyer- 
flowing  with  grateful  affection.  In  the  simplicity  of  the  child- 
heart  she  had  reached  a  deeper  want,  and  uttered  a  profoonder 
truth  than  she  knew  of.  Will  unfolding  time  and  passion,  sear, 
and  cmsh,  or  yet  more  truly  unfold  the  capacity  of  love,  in  that 
pore  and  sinless  heart  7  How  ftdl  of  terror  is  this  uncertainty, 
that  hangs  oyer  the  &te  of  the  brightest  and  the  best  I  FOled 
with  this  yearning  but  chastened  thought,  with  one  glance  at 
the  duenna,  whose  back  at  the  moment  was  turned,  I  drew 
the  yonng  creature  tenderly,  but  sorrowfully,  to  my  arms  ;  and 
parting  the  bright  curls,  pressed  my  lips  upon  her  forehead,  whis- 
pering as  I  did  so :  *'  No,  no  ;  my  dearest  little  sister  ;  I  had 
much  rather  you  would  not." 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  " — she  said,  withdrawing  herself  with  some 
dignity,  as  if  she  had  at  least  an  instinct  of  what  was  due  to 
her  sex — **  I  am  afraid  " 

"  What  is  it  you  fear  7"  I  asked,  with  a  sad  smile. 

**  That — ^that — you  do  not  lore  me  as  well  as  I  love  you  ;  for 
I  tinnk  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  lire  with  you  always  ;  and 
80  do  papa,  and  the  padr^,  and  madame,  I  know.  But  indeed," 
she  added,  as  if  diie  were,  in  her  sweet  bewilderment,  coming 
still  nearer  to  the  truth,  "  I  did  not  say  what  I  did  for  that 
reason.  I  said  it  because  I  thought  you  were  sad,  and  I  wished  to 
make  yon  happy.  Bat  if  it  displeases  yon,  pray  do  not  remem- 
ber it.    Fray  do  not ;"  she  repeated,  imploringly. 

Then  coming  close  to  me,  she  took  my  hands,  and  pressing 
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them  together  in  hers,  ehe  looked  into  my  eyes,  with  sach  a  truth- 
fill,  yet  deep  and  tender  expression,  beaming  in  her  o4rn,  as 
made  me  feel  the  danger  of  being  ti#  near  ;  for  yoang  as^e 
is,  the  impassioned  feeling  with  which  I  at  first  regarded  her, 
continually  deepens.  Urged  by  an  instinct  of  honorable  action, 
I  saw  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  should,  by  an  exertion  of 
the  strongest  will  power,  withdraw  myself  from  tt^is  enchant- 
ment 

Scarcely  returning  the  pressure  of  those  tender  hands,  I  said : 
"  No,  my  sweet  little  sister  I  I  an  not  displeased  with  yon.  Yon 
never  would,  nor  could,  I  am  sure,  do  anything  to  oifend  me. 
I  am  only  sad  because  I  must  so  soon  leave  you." 

*'  Is  that  true,  Shahmah  ?"  she  asked,  as  if  doubting  the  evi- 
dence of  her  own  ears ;  and  then,  with  her  happy  faith,  she 
added :  ''  0,  no  ;  you  are  in  jest.    You  do  not  mean  it." 

**  Indeed,  I  do,"  I  replied.  **  1  must  return  this  evening  ;  or 
at  the  farthest  to-morrow,  to  your  uncle's  ;  and  in  a  few  days  I 
shall  probably  go  up  the  river  to  " 

"  0,  yes  ;  to  Feliciana.  And  I  shall  go  there,  too ;  for  Uncle 
Simon  has  a  fine  estate  there  ;  and  I  have  already  promised 
Aunt  Elize  to  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  with  her.  But  I  was 
hoping — and  I  hope  still — ^that  yon  might  stay  here — at  least 

till  we  went  up" Then  she  added — ^her  eyes  bent  on  mine, 

with  the  same  earnest  but  saddened  look ;  "  Shahmah,  if  you 
go  away,  it  really  seems  to  me  as  if  I  should  be  very  unhappy. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I  really  think  I  shall 
be  quite  miserable.  Indeed,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  almost  cry 
now  ;"  and  the  softest  little  sob  in  the  world  bore  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  her  remark.  Then  a  fuller  consciousness  of  loss 
coming  over  her,  she  drew  her  hands  away  ;  and  going  to  her 
father,  informed  him  of  the  intended  departure. 

The  solicitations  to  remain — ^to  make  his  house  my  home — so 
long  as  I  may  stay  in  the  country  or  for  any  time,  were  profhse, 
and  I  doubt  not,  sincere.  But  I  had  reached  a  point  where,  to 
find  safety,  I  knew  I  must  be  inflexible. 
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Conld  they  have  known  the  sacrifice  this  step  was  to  me,  what 
wonld  hare  been  the  couseqaence  ?  Will  men  ever  be  so  honest 
to  each  other,  that  a  tme  and  pare  affection  maj  dare  to  ntter 
itself,  eyerjwhere  ?  Will  there  be  a  time  when  Custom — ^with 
its  sealed  weights  and  measares — cannot  compel  as  to  flj  from 
oar  best  friends,  as  from  oar  worst  enemies ;  and  when  there 
wUi  be  no  misunderstanding  between  heart  and  heart  7 

But  why,  hi  the  contemplation  of  that  bright  young  life,  do  I 
hare  such  a  sad  presentiment  ?  It  is  as  if  a  dark  cloud  had 
swung  saddenly  oyer,  with  non^  to  shelter  it  from  the  all-untried 
and  pitiless  storm.  It  seems  the  lot  of  genius  to  suffer..  Whom 
the  Gods  loTe  they  chasten.  And  is  she,  also,  to  acquire  that 
highest  mental  and  moral  power,  that  can  only  be  wrought  out 
of  suffering  ?  Even  gold  is  refined  by  the  trial  of  fire  ;  and  the 
finest  yirgin  ore,  comes  out  purer  from  the  crucible.  To  erery 
strong  character  there  must  be  a  period  of  intense  trial — a  crisis 
in  its  fate,  over  which,  if  it  passes  triumphantly,  it  has  little  else 
to  fear.  With  all  my  hope  for  her — with  all  my  faith  that  eren 
this  will  be  good  for  her — I  can  have  only  the  instinct  to  shield 
and  save  her,  crying  out  from  my  inmost  soul :  **  Forbid  it, 
OraciouB  Allah  1  or  let  me — ^if  it  must  be — suffer  in  her  stead.'' 

Fadboukq  St.  Mabt'b,  Hay  2. 

I  am  returned,  as  the  date  will  show,  but  I  must  now  hastily 
bid  thee  adieu,  only  desiring  that  the  current  of  thought,  which 
has  reached  me,  be  continued  unbroken.  I  waft  myself  in  spirit 
toward  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Shrine,  and  I  know  that  guardian 
angels  are  hovering  in  the  air  ;  for  the  black  *  drapery  of  the 
Kha&ba  is  waving  with  every  breath — waving  toward  home — 
waving,  with  a  sign  of  joy  and  blessing,  toward  thee  and  Youley. 
So  may  it  be  ever. 

Sala&m  for  thee  and  thine, 

Shahmah. 

•  In  the  motlona  of  the  lioly  drapery,  there  to  an  omen,  fortanate,  or  otherwiie,  ao- 
eordln^  as  U  w»Tea  toward,  or  awaj  from  the  o^ect  dcalred. 


LETTER  XI. 

IfRS.    SLICER  TELLS   ANOTHER   STORY. 

Honible  DiMoreriM— PeenUur  GoDfltitation  and  Oeoliu  of  Mrs.  SUeer— Lot«  of  Flowtn— 
The  Captive  Lily— Unexpected  Confidence— Mn.  SUcer*f  Fathei>— Hlg  Oreneer— HU 
Sadden  Illnem — ^The  Forced  Marriage— The  Orphan  Bride — ^Determination  to  obey — 
Servants  left  unprotected — ^Lom  of  these  Humble  Friend*— Sbahmah  cannot  again  cloie 
hUB  eyei  to  the  horrible  truth— His  guiding  Star  is  dark  and  distant. 

Faubouso  St.  Mast*8,  May  fi. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

It  is  now  Sunday  again,  as  yon  will  perceiTe  by  the  date 
— ^late  in  the  night,  indeed ;  but  I  am  too  much  agitated  for 
sleep.  I  have  heard  a  story  this  day,  that  has  filled  me  with 
astonishment  and  horror.  Ah,  my  brother,  is  that  divme  Free- 
dom we  are  seeking,  like  the  Eastern*  bird,  that  hovers  forever 
above  the  Earth,  but  never  touches  it  ?  Are  we  only  to  obtain 
glimpses  of  its  bright  plumage,  lit  by  the  sunshine  of  higher 
spheres,  ere  the  glittering  wing  is  spread,  and  the  beautiful  spi- 
rit is  lost  in  the  shadows  of  impenetrable  distance  7 

True  it  is,  that  in  seeking  a  higher  civilization,  I  seem  here  to 
have  been  thrust  back  into  a  profounder  barbarism.  True  it  is, 
that  abuses,  which  Algerians  have  grown  to  be  ashamed  of — 
crimes,  which  Mahometans  everywhere  are  beginning  to  repu- 
diate and  outlaw — wrongs  and  corruptions,  which  even  the  most 
abusive  and  voluptuous  Turk  never  dreamed  of,  are  here  com- 
mon occurrences.  Here  is  not  merely  the  polygamy  of  the  East, 
but  an  undefined,  and  often  incestuous  plurality  of  wives.  Yes, 
here,  under  the  broad  shield  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  men 
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are  bought  and  sold — as  bits  of  merchandise — chattels — things. 
Here,  in  the  sanctoarj  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  fathers  breed  their 
own  childroi  for  the  slave  market — educate  their  own  daughters, 
and  sell  them  into  corruption,  far  worse  than  that  of  an  Eastern 
Harem.  Will  you  saj  that  these  are  monsters,  who  have  grown 
beastly  among  the  filth  of  society  1  But  I  tell  you,  nay.  They 
are  in  good  standing,  socially  and  religiously — ^pillars  of  the 
State,  and  lights  of  the  Church. 

But  I  will  give  you  the  story,  and  let  your  own  judgment 
decide.  I  have  silenced  all  suspicion.  I  have  shut  my  eyes 
against  everything,  that  seemed  likely  to  shake  my  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  this  Oovemment,  and  this  People.  But  now  convic- 
tion is  forced  upon  me  ;  and  I  cannot  resist  it. 

After  tea  this  evening,  Mr.  Slicer  rose  abruptly,  and  went  out, 
without  any  explanation,  as  he  now  often  does,  since  he  finds  I 
am  so  well  at  home  in  his  house.  The  young  ladies  were 
engaged,  Elize  in  visiting  some  poor  people,  and  Ellene  practising 
ploDS  airs  on  the  organ.  The  chihiren  went  out  to  enjoy 
the  freedom,  for  which  their  father's  absence  was  a  signal ;  and 
I  was  left  alone  in  the  drawing-room  with  my  beautiful  hostess. 
I  was  really  disconcerted  at  the  first  view  ;  and  the  first  impres- 
sion was  one  of  flight ;  for  I  could  not  but  feel  myself  wholly 
unprepared  for  that  confidential  intimacy,  which  the  position  of 
things,  though  perhaps  more  my  own  diffidence,  seemed  to  sug- 
gest. But  the  charming  affability  of  the  lady  soon  put  me  quite 
at  ease,  as  I  am  always  inclined  to  be  in  her  presence.  I  have 
told  yon  before  that  there  is  something  about  her,  which  I  can- 
not define  better,  than  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  aroma,  that  always 
exerts  a  wonderful  charm  over  me  ;  and  all  my  feelings  become 
affected,  and  more  or  less  inspired  by  it. 

In  matters  of  taste  and  observation  there  are  many  points  of 
sympathy  between  us.  Such  is  her  fondness  for  flowers.  Though 
not  scientific,  she  is  such  a  true  lover  of  the  Beautiful,  and  has 
entered  with  so  much  enthusiasm  into  an  observation  of  their  life 
and  habits,  that  she  really  knows  more  of  them,  than  some  per- 
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BODS  of  mach  higher  pretemnons.  I  will  saj  here,  that  she  seemf 
to  be  one  of  those  finely  organized  beings,  where  the  intellectnal 
power  is  not  concentrated,  as  in  its  normal  condition  ;  bnt,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  be  diffused  through  the  whole  sabstance. 
Instead  of  acting  mathematically,  through  a  series  of  solntions, 
it  acts  impressionally  by  a  reception  of  the  spirit,  before  the 
form  of  the  idea  can  be  either  seen  or  recognized  by  ordinary 
persons.  Thus  it  often  transcends  the  power  of  reason,  whose 
results  it  absorbs  as  an  essence,  before  the  operation  of  laws 
can  be  demonstrated  by  the  tardier,  yet  not  tnier  mind. 

So,  as  I  suggested,  we  came  to  talk  of  the  flowers,  and  to 
explain  to  each  other  traits  of  the  sereral  tribes  which  were,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  unknown.  Among  these  were  the  large 
Water  Lily — which  she  had  been  the  first  to  introduce  to  me — 
and  its  oriental  sister,  the  celebrated  Lotus  of  the  NUe. 

Suddenly  she  paused,  and  said  with  a  point  and  expression, 
which  I  could  not  misunderstand  :  '*  The  beautiful  Lily  is  a  cap- 
tive. 1  have  made  for  it  as  much  as  I  could  of  the  life  it 
has  left  behind  ;  but  oh,  I  know  it  is  not  freedom.  The  great 
cedars,  and  the  deep  shadow,  and  the  sand-pipers  that  lore  it  so 
well,  are  not  here.  It  is  not  the  life  the  lily  chose  for  itself ; 
no,  it  is  not  freedom." 

As  she  uttered  this  last  word,  the  small  hands  were  drawn  to 
her  heart,  with  a  conyulFive  pressure,  and  the  soft  brilliancy  of 
the  large  eyes  was  suffused  with  tears.  I  was  inexpressibly 
affected  ;  but  I  knew  not  what  to  say,  nor  how  to  conduct 
myself ;  for  though  some  reply  seemed  necessary,'!  saw  instinct- 
ively that  there  was  an  allusion  to  things  I  had  observed  in  her 
own  household,  that  might  not  bear  investigation.  I  was 
guarded  against  committing,  by  any  remark,  those  who  should 
be  dear  to  her.  The  character  of  her  husband,  and  his  relations, 
must  still  be  sacred  to  me.  But  while  I  was  revolving  this 
iu  my  mind,  a  noticeable  change  was  taking  place  in  her. 

With  an  effort  at  self-control,  which  appeared  remarkable  in 
one  so  delicately  organized,  she  wiped  off  the  fit«rting  tears;  and, 
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risiag,  went  out  into  the  halL  I  heard  her  tell  the  little 
nsgress,  Ca,  she  might  go  and  yisit  her  mother — ^that  she  wonld 
send  for  her,  so  she  might  be  in  her  place  again  before  massa 
came  back.  Betorning,  she  looked  into  the  adjoining  rooms  and 
galleries,  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  there  were  no  loiterers. 
Reentering  the  drawing-room,  she  closed  all  the  doors,  and 
approached  me  with  a  steady  step,  as  if,  b j  a  strong  effort,  she 
had  bound  herself  to  a  hard  dntj.  The  evident  preparation 
made  me  Uncomfortable  and  nervous  ;  but  her  earnest  look  reas- 
sured me. 

Coming  quite  close,  and  laying  a  hand  on  mj  arm,  she  looked 
in  mj  face,  as  if  the  whole  soul  were  breaking  through  her  eyes, 
at  the  same  time  saying  in  a  smothered  voice,  but  with  a  deep 
emphasis  on  every  word  :  **  Let  me  trust  you." 

There  was  something  in  the  look,  the  tones,  in  the  whole  power 
and  spirit  of  the  action,  that  completely  unmanned  me.  I  looked 
into  the  depth  of  the  clear  eye.  It  was  so  full  of  sadness,  and 
yet  so  true  and  pure,  I  almost  forgot  the  sorrow  in  the  beauty. 
I  took  the  small  hand,  and  pressed  it  in  my  own ;  for  I  felt  that 
it  was  the  hand  of  a  true  sister.  I  told  her  this,  as  well  as  I 
was  able,  and  that  I  would  be  worthy  of  her  trust.  She  then 
grew  calm,  and  sat  down  quietly  beside  me.  As  she  spoke,  she 
was  still  more  composed  ;  for,  as  she  said,  the  unwonted  confi- 
dence relieved  her.  Very  soon  her  voice  became  clear  and 
muflical  as  ever,  though  necessarily  restricted  to  low  tones. 

*'  Be  not  surprised,"  she  began,  ''  when  I  tell  you  that  there 
are  things,  that  will  not  be  crushed  down  in  my  heart  any  longer.* 
The  time  has  come  ;  and  I  must  speak.  Pardon  me  for  asking 
this  of  you ;  and  be  not  alarmed,  though  what  I  have  to  tell 
you  may  appear  strange,  and  even  suspicious." 

*'  I  know  yon  will — ^you  must  believe  me,"  she  continued  after 
a  momentary  silence,  **  though  I  have  that  to  say,  which  wojild 
be  otherwise  incredible.  I  am,  as  you  may  have  heard,  the  only 
diiid  of  a  French  family  of  great  wealth  and  distinction,  who 
were  driven  abroad  by  troubles  in  the  old  country.    Mj  mother 
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died  while  I  was  yet  an  infant ;  but  the  affection  of  my  father, 
Bonght  to  sapply  the  place  of  her  we  bad  lost.  All  that  love  or 
money  could  give,  was  unsparingly  lavished  on  me. 

"  When  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  Mr.  Slicer  was  en- 
gaged as  an  overseer  by  my  father.  Everything  throve  nnder 
bis  care  ;  and  the  plantation,  which  had  become  greatly  impov- 
erished, soon  redoubled  its  value.  My  father,  though  in  the  main, 
a  very  shrewd  man,  had  his  weak  points.  Among  these  were  an 
impatience  of  contradiction,  and  an  unwillingness  to  admit  him- 
self to  be  in  any  error.  The  new  overseer  soon  saw  his  blind 
side.  My  father  liked  authority  ;  and  he  was  subservient.  My 
father  liked  to  think  that  his  own  ideas  were  best ;  and  he  made 
him  believe  even  when  he  laid  his  own  plans  before  him,  that  be 
himself  had  first  conceived  of  every  improvement.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  servant  obtained  entire  dominion  over  the 
master.  In  all  things  the  new  overseer  worked  for  himself ;  and 
with  this  view,  made  the  best  of  his  power. 

**  Such  was  the  position  of  things,  when  my  father  was  attacked 
by  a  sudden  sickness.  In  this  terrible  extremity  he  looked  round 
for  some  one,  who  might  be  a  protector  for  his  dear  and  only 
child.  We  had  lived  greatly  secluded  ;  and  we  had  not  a  near 
friend  or  relative  in  the  country.  Was  it  strange  that  his 
thoughts  turned  on  his  overseer,  or  that  the  cunning  spirit  of 
the  latter  would  be  ready,  either  with  suggestion  or  assent,  for 
such  an  emergency.  Whether  Mr.  Slicer  did  really  prompt  my 
father,  or  not,  I  never  knew  ;  but  I  have  had  very  strong  suspi- 
cions, founded,  too,  on  strong  circumstances,  that  the  patient's 
cup  was  drugged  by  some  substance  that  for  a  time  blinded  his 
reason,  and  perhaps  hastened  his  death.  It  is  true  that  my 
father  appeared  insane.  It  is  true  that  he  was  deaf  to  all  my 
cries,  and  beheld  my  distress,  apparently  unmoved  ;  though  up 
to  that  cruel  hour,  he  had  never,  in  my  whole  life,  crossed  me  by 
80  much  as  a  severe  word. 

"  I  was  commanded  to  prepare  instantly  for  marriage  with  thrit 
cold-hearted  villain,  whom,  of  all  other  men,  I  loatbe<).     My 
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father  eyen  threatened  me  with  his  everlasting  cnrse,  if  I  refused. 
In  the  fierce  excitement,  he  raised  himself  in  bed,  and  sat  upright. 
I  nerer  shall  forget  the  flame  of  exultation,  that  lit  his  leaden 
ejes,  as  the  priest  came  in«  He  had  been  afraid  of  dying  before 
the  time.  He  commanded  the  priest  to  use  few  words,  but  go 
on  directly,  to  the  binding  part.  The  Church  Marriage  Serrice, 
greatly  abridged,  was  shuffled  over.  Meanwhile  my  father  took 
my  hand,  and  gave  it  into  the  viper's  clasp.  It  is  strange  that 
that  horrible  scene  did  not  annihilate  all  recollection  ;  but  I 
clearly  remember  now,  how  cold,  and  slimy,  and  serpent-like,  the 
long,  lithe  fingers  wound  themselves  round  mine.  My  father 
held  my  other  hand — the  clasp  every  instant  stiffening,  and 
growing  odder.  The  ice-bolt  entered  my  heart ;  for  the  same 
instant  that  saw  me  the  legal  wife  of  the  man  I  most  hated, 
beheld  me  an  orphan.  Poor,  dear  father  I  He  did  not  know 
it ;  bat  his  heart  and  mine  broke  together. 

"How,  or  why  I  lived,  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  never  could 
imagine  it  for  myself.  But  as  soon  as  I  was  restored  to  con- 
sciousneas,  i  resolved,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  to  be  still  a  dutiful 
eliild,  and  at  least  try  to  do  my  father's  bidding.  I  recalled 
every  act  of  love,  which,  during  my  short  life,  I  had  met  from 
him.  I  studied  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  how  I  might  best 
obey  hioL  I  sought  every  opportunity  to  act  kindly  toward 
my  husband,  to  see  if  anything  like  that  would  make  me  love  him — 
make  me  even  tolerate  him.  I  purchased  rich  presents,  learned 
and  prepared  his  favorite  dishes,  and  planned  little  surprises  for 
him.  I  sought,  by  every  means,  to  strengthen  myself  in  my 
sapposed  duty.  At  times  I  almost  succeeded  in  making  myself 
forget  how  utterly  loathsome  he  was.  The  very  thought  of  him 
yet  sickens  me ;  and  X  shrink  from  him  with  unspeakable  hor- 
ror. And  yet,  if  his  character  had  not  opened  into  such  utter 
faoloess — ^if  his  heart  had  not  seemed  blacker  than  the  heart  of 
a  fiend,  I  might  have  made  his  society  tolerable  to  me. 

"  Bat  one  word  of  justice  ;  for  even  he  has  that  claim — and 
then  yoa  shall  hear  what  I  cannot  lock  up  in  myself  any  longer. 
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I  Will,  then,  say  that  he  has  always  been  kind  to  me,  as  he  pro- 
mised my  father  he  woald  be;  and  he  is  even  very  indulgent  to 
the  children.  One  thing  is  tme,  and  that  is  the  best  of  all,  he 
has  never  annoyed  m^  with  any  pretence  of  excessive  affection. 
He  is  a  cold  observer  of  the  letter  of  the  la#.  That  is  his 
character.  Whatever  is  in  the  bond,  or  what  he  formally 
promises  to  do,  will  always  be  strictly  fulfilled.  He  has  done 
everything  which  he  promised  my  father  to  do. 

'*  Bat " — ^here  she  drew  again  the  small  clenched  hand  to  her 
heart,  with  a  sadden  and  violent  motion,  as  she  added,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  voice — "  our  good  servants  were  forgotten.  He 
did  not  promise  to  protect  them.  He  did  not  promise  to  secure 
to  them  that  freedom,  of  which  myself  and  my  father  had  often 
dreamed,  and  for  which  we  were  keeping  Chem,  refusing  the  most 
advantageous  offers  of  sale.'' 

"  Sale  I"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  light  breaking  in,  to 
explain  many  dark  and  mysterious  things,  as  well  as  to  confirm 
others  which  I  could  not  believe.  **  Do  I  really  hear  aright  ? 
Did  you  speak  of  selling  ?" 

''  Is  it  possible,"  she  answered,  **  that  you  have  been  here  so 
long,  and  yet  do  not  know  that  you  are  in  a  land  of  Slavery — 
where  human  beings  are  bought  and  sold  J" 

I  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  this  ;  but  I  was  not ;  for 
still  I  had  found  the  monstrous  thought  inconceivable.  It  con- 
flicted so  with  my  faith  in  this  country — ^faith  in  the  very  exist- 
ence of  freedom,  itself — that  when  the  occasion  went  by,  all 
these  things  appeared  as  myths — stories  of  the  night,  that  wero 
hardly  to  be  spoken  in  the  open  day.  It  is  surprising,  now  I  look 
back,  to  see  how  blinded  I  was,  by  that  invindbie  will  to  find 
here  the  freedom  which  I  sought.  The  truth  came  to  me,  as  if  I 
had  never  heard  it  before.  The  shock  was  terrible.  I  tried  to 
get  back  into  the  dark;  but  I  could  not.  There  was  the  shame- 
ful lettering,  in  crimson  characters,  staring  me  in  the  face. 
"  Slavery  '* — *'  Amsbican    Slavery  P'      It    seemed    to   cover 
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everything,  and  even  after  a  few  minates'  pause,  when  she  had 
resumed  her  narratiye,  I  coold  not  shot  my  eyes  against  it. 

"Pardon  me,"  she  said;  "though  I  see  yon  are  greatly 
shocked,  I  most  go  on  ;  for  time  is  precious.  Oar  servants,  as 
I  told  yon,  were  forgotten  in  the  scene  I  have  tried  to  picture. 
I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  this ;  for  though  Mr.  Slicer  may 
falsify  the  spirit  of  his  word  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  the  formal 
obligation  he  is  always  true.  Our  household  servants,  for 
reasons  I  have  mentioned,  were  not  only  numerous,  but  very 
intelligent  and  valuable.  They  were  my  humble  friends, 
playmates,  and  almost  like  brothers  and  sisters,  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  other  near  relatives ;  yet  out  of  more  than  four 
score,  I  was  permitted  to  keep  only  five  of  them.  This  was  a 
business  transaction,  in  which  he  did  not  admit  of  my  interfer- 
ence ;  and  so  his  selling  has  been  ever  since. 

"  Soon  after  our  marriage,  Mr.  Slicer  put  on  the  character  of 
a  true  speculator — or  the  jockey  spirit,  which,  I  am  told,  marks 
the  Yankees,  especially  those  of  his  native  State.  Every  way 
in  which  he  could  make  one  penny  two,  from  the  base  truckling 
of  a  jack-knife,  to  the  sale  of  a  plantation,  he  will  enter  on,  with 
almost  equal  avidity.  Weakness  and  inexperience  he  considers 
his  lawful  prey. 

"But  now  comes  the  worst.  I  have,  said  our  servants  were 
valuable.  They  had  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  love.  All  their 
best  traits  and  capabilities  were  stimulated  and  developed.  His 
keen  eyes  oalj  saw  in  them  so  much  ready  money.  They  were 
my  friends,  the  companions  of  my  childhood,  whose  attention 
and  sympathy  had  become  familiar  and  necessary  to  me  ;  yet  I 
was  ready  to  relinquish  them,  whenever  their  condition  could  be 
improved  by  the  change.  There  was  no  end  to  the  specalation. 
For  months  I  was  almost  maddened  by  it.  It  was  cruelly  pro- 
tracted by  his  tampering,  and  waiting  for  great  bargains.  My 
heart  sickens  at  the  thought.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  husbands 
were  torn  from  their  wives,  mothers  and  children  were  forced 
asunder,  and  every  earthly  tie  was  violated.     All  this  is  bad 
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enough  ;  bat  the  worst  I  have  not  jet  told  you.  There  were  in 
oar  hoose  two  beaatifal  qaadroons.  I  loved  them  dearly  as  if 
they  had  been  sisters;  and,  for  aaght  I  know,  they  were.  They 
were  tender  and  delicate,  my  playmates  in  childhood,  my  friends 
in  riper  years.  What  do  yon  think  he  did  with  them  7  He  sold 
one  of  them  away  from  her  hasband  at  a  fabnlons  price,  for  a 
life  of  imparity  and  crime.  Do  yoa  conceive  of  the  horror  of 
this  thing  ?  that  a  pore  and  good  girl,  yes  a  gentle  and  delicate 
girl,  shonld  have  her  tenderest  affections  trodden  nnder  foot, 
and  be  sold  for  money  to  be  the  slave  of  worse  than  brnte  passion 
— and  yet  no  law  in  the  knd  that  could,  for  one  moment,  protect 
her. 

"  The  other  was  Zindie.     Of  her  I  have  to  tell  you. 

"  It  was  a  circamstance  like  this,  which  came  to  my  know- 
ledge when  very  young,  that  first  made  me  think  of  the  great 
wrong  of  slavery.  Then  my  mind  was  made  np,  that  I  would 
falfiU  my  obligations  as  a  human  being,  and  clear  myself  of  the 
wrong  of  this  inhaman  traffic.  I  besought  my  father  continually, 
until  he  promised  me  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  would  provide 
for  the  unconditional  maaumission  of  all  our  slaves ;  and  we 
were  actually  looking  around  for  a  proper  place  to  effect  their 
settlement,  when  he  was  so  suddenly  removed.  Can  anything 
be  right,  which  suffers  the  fate  of  even  a  single  human  being  to 
be  suspended  on  so  frail  and  precarious  a  thread  f  The  best  of 
masters  cannot  protect  their  slaves,  because  they  cannot  secure 
themselves  against  death  or  bankruptcy;  and,  in  either  case, 
property  of  all  kinds  is  liable  to  be  sold.'' 

At  this  point  the  story  was  interrupted  ;  and  as  I  am  likely 
to  be  engaged  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  I  will  forward  thiff 
as  it  is,  though  well  I  know  it  will  grieve  thy  honest  and  noble 
heart.  Oh,  my  beloved  brother,  we  cannot  yet  make  men  as  we 
wish  them  to  be. 

In  haste,  adieu. 

Shabuah. 
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MR.  SUCER's   fancy  ARKCLES. 

Hm  Voster  Siter— Her  SoffBringi-ftad  Wrongs— Hlnzia  and  Brend»— Their  Edueatlon 
•ad  "Dtatiay — Price  of  Wickednev-— Even  the  Innocent  tainted — Mrs.  Sllcer  feels 
bcnelf  Dbhonored — ^Her  Dnty  at  a  Woman  -violated — ^Impossibility  of  Rig^t  when 
boond  by  Wrong— Despair  of  Shahmah— His  Star  seems  to  set  in  Darlcness — Reao* 
ttoB— Proloiiged  Oonfllctr-The  Star  Reappeara. 

FAUBOuao  St.  Hastes,  Hay  4 

BscyTHER  Hassan  : 

That  the  oarratiye  may  be  anbroken,  I  retarn  to  it  at 
once,  as  it  was  resnmed  yesterday  morning.  Speaking  of  Zindie, 
Mrs.  Slicer  said :  "  She  is  the  daughter  of  my  nurse,  my  fos* 
ter  sister,  and  nearly  of  my  own  age.  We  were  nursed  both 
at  the  same  time ;  and  never  haying  had  a  sister  of  my  own, 
as  is  very  natural,  she  is.  the  dearest  of  all.  I  hare  told  you 
bow  all  my  prayers  and  tears  were  disregarded  in  the  sale  of 
the  others ;  but  when  he  came  to  her,  I  stood  back  on  my 
prerogatiTe,  as  a  wife,  a  daughter,  a  friend — ^the  protector  of 
a  human  being.  I  told  him  that  if  he  laid  hands  on  her,  to 
sell  her,  I  would  be  sold  too ;  that  I  would  go  to  the  block, 
and  offer  myself,  and  entreat  the  man  who  purchased  her  to 
take  me  also  ;  and  I  was  determined  to  do  it.  I  believe  I 
frightened  him ;  for,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  his  inflexible 
will,  for  once,  gave  way. 

"  Zindie  has  a  husband  of  her  own,  to  whom  she  is  tenderly 
attached.  She  is  united  to  him  by  all  that  can  make  mar* 
liage— their  own  free  choice,  their  solemn  covenant,  and  the 
Messing  of  holy  priest.     Tes ;  I  myself  was  her  bridesmaid 
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Her  hasbaod  lives  on  another  plantatioo,  and  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  see  each  other,  ander  a  pretence  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing. And  yet  this  man,  who  is  so  cmellj  wronged — so  intoler- 
ably outraged — ^is  one  of  the  noblest  of  human  beings.  In 
mind  and  heart,  in  form  and  char^.ter,  he  is  made  on  the 
grandest  scale.  Tes ;  negro  as  he  is,  I  have  never  seen  his 
equal.  I  often  say  to  myself  that  this  great  power  mast,  even 
in  defiance  of  all  obstacles,  have  a  corresponding  destiny  ;  and 
it  is  my  faith  that  he  will  yet  live  to  achieve  it.  He  is  not  only 
a  gentleman,  bat  actually  the  most  complete  and  finished  gen- 
tleman I  know.  Even  the  poor  negroes,  his  fellow-slaves — ^who 
might,  and  doubtless  would,  toward  a  lower  order  of  character, 
feel  envy,  have  none  for  him.  By  common  consent  he  is  called 
Mr.,  and  that  even  by  the  Whites.  As  Mr.  Sim,  yon  will  see, 
and  recognize  him." 

"  I  have  seen  this  man,"  I  answered,  as  she  pansed  a  moment 
— ^pressing  a  hand  to  her  chest ;  for  the  terrible  subject  not 
only  pained  but  exhausted  her — ''I  have  seen  him.  I  am 
ready  to  believe  all  you  can  say  of  him  ;  and  even  more.  But 
tell  me,  I  pray  yon,  why  he  is  no  different  in  dress  and  manner, 
iu  speech  and  power,  from  all  others  of  his  kind  ?  By  what 
strange  freak  of  fortune  is  he  thus  distinguished  ?" 

'*  Not  now,"  she  returned,  sadly,  inspiring  a  deep  breath  as 
she  spoke ;  '*  at  Feliciana  you  shall  know  alK  His  story  is, 
indeed,  remarkable,  and  his  fortune  singular.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  case  like  it.  He  and  poor  Zindie  have  been  very 
strongly  attached  to  each  other  almost  from  children  up. 
Judge,  then,  of  the  sufferings  they  endure,  in  view  of  this  fact, 
that  the  Sabbath-breaking  is  only  a  pretext,  by  which  Mr. 
Slicer  confirms,  and  carries  forward  bis  wicked  plans.  The 
truth  is,  he  appropriates  her  to  himself.  When  you  become 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  country,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  of  such  arrangements.  Do  not  the  almost 
infinite  shades  of  complexion  tell  you  that  this  is  trne  ? 

**  You  are  surprised  to  hear  me  speak  so  coolly.    But  if  you 
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knew  the  trials  I  have  had  with  Zindie — how  she  first  came  to 
me,  with  that  broken-hearted  look — ^how  she  fell  at  my  feet, 
and  with  frightftil  shrieks  and  conTulsions,  confessed  what  she 
called  her  sin  against  me.  Oh,  how  I  wept  over  her — prayed 
oyer  her — ^implored  the  holy  Madonna,  to  come  and  save  her  1 
I  invoked  every  Saint  that  was  ever  known  as  a  friend  to  wo- 
man ;  bnt — ^poor  Zindie  amid  not  he  saved.  She  and  I  were  bro- 
ken-hearted together. 

"  Horrible  as  all  this  seems,  I  have  really  not  yet  told  yon 
the  worst.  Ton  have  seen  the  two  little  girls,  daughters  of 
Sodie.  Their  complexion  will  remind  yon  of  their  parentage  ; 
bat  I  love  them  truly,  notwithstanding  they  are  his.  Yon  have 
seen  how  graceful  and  delicate — ^how  truly  beautiful  they  are  ; 
and  they  have  been  nurtured  in  the  love  of  all  that  is  good 
and  true.  Bnt— do  you  believe  me — ^their  own  father  is  training 
them  for  the  profligate  market  of  New  Orleans.  He  is  edu- 
cating them  for  mistresses,  and  for  this  base  and  cruel  purpose, 
be  has  made  the  little  things  really  accomplished — truly 
adorned  them  as  victims  for  the  sacrifice.  They  cannot  be 
taught  to  read  or  write,  on  account  of  the  laws  ;  bnt  they 
excel  in  music  and  dancing ;  and  the  best  of  masters  are  em- 
ployed to  teach  them.  Minna,  the  eldest,  has  a  fine  ear,  and 
a  very  sweet  voice.  Her  execution  also  is  really  powerful, 
by  which  I  mean  that  it  is  not  only  strong,  but  delicate  and 
natural.  But  Brenda,  we  think,  will  eclipse  her,  if  %he  goes 
on  as  she  has  commenced.  You  observe  I  have  named  them 
in  compliment  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  works  you  may 
have  read. 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  what  you  think  of  it.  Did  I  not  say 
it  was  incredible  ?  But  this,  though  it  certainly  seems  so,  may 
not,  after  all,  be  the  worst ;  for  I  have  some  reason  to  think 
that  one  of  these  children  he  intends  shall,  by  and  by,  take  the 
place  of  the  mother,  whom  he  more  and  more,  of  late,  threatens 
to  aell.  Such  connections  are  said  to  be  not  very  uncommon  ; 
and  where  the  father  does  not  recognize  himself  in  bis  children, 
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yoa  can  see  they  might  easily  be  so.  No  wonder  yon  are 
horror-stricken ;  bat  I  tell  yoa  we  can  never  find  the  worst 
of  slavery.  If  we  think  we  have  reached  it,  something 
worse  opens  below.  If  yoa  attempt  to  unfold  its  enormi- 
ties, yon  will  be  led  far  away  Arom  everything  linmanizing 
— almost  from  everything  hnman.  It  darkens  and  degrades 
the  mind.  It  deadens  the  sense  of  shame.  It  annihilates  tho 
sense  of  wrong.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  anywhere  else.  I 
only  tell  yon  what  I  have  seen  it,  in  my  own  family.  It  injares 
the  whites  more,  if  it  be  possible,  than  the  slaves  themselves. 
It  makes  sad  work  with  the  temper.  My  Ellene  and  Bailie  are 
victims  of  it.  I  see  them  going  to  destraction  ;  bat  I  cannot  save 
them  ;  for  I  cannot  change  these  things,  and  make  wrong  right. 

"  Gould  you  have  believed  that  a  father  conld  speculate  in 
his  own  daughters,  and  that  for  the  vilest  purposes  f  Could  you 
believe  that  a  father  could  look  upon  his  pure  little  girl,  with 
sensual  eyes  f  I  have  seen  both.  I  have  seen  him  exhibit  these 
children  to  white  gentlemen.  Ton  should  see  how  he  parades 
their  accomplishments — ^how  he  '  talks  up '  the  great  points  of 
his  'fancif  articles,^  as  he  calls  them — ^how  he  profanes 
them  by  immodest  personal  exhibitions.  I  have  seen  these 
things  till  I  was  sickened,  and  even  now  I  blush  to  remember 
them. 

"  It  is  thoughts  like  this,  that  make  me  feel  I  am  not  an 
honest  woman  ;  for  shall  I  not  be  clothed  in  fine  silks,  and 
decked  with  jewels,  which  are  bought  with  the  price  of  virtue — 
bonght  with  the  price  of  children,  that  were  born  in  my  own 
house,  and  to  whom  I  owed  the  duty  of  a  mother's  protection  ? 
I  have  heard  that  many  women  of  the  North  defend  slavery ; 
but  if  you  ever  hear  such  words  in  the  mouths  of  women,  any- 
where, tell  them,  on  the  authority  of  one  who  truly  knows,  what 
it  is.  Tell  them  that  no  honest  woman,  seeing  it  truly,  could, 
for  one  moment,  tolerate  it.  All  that  is  sacred  and  true  in 
womanhood — all  that  woman  owes  to  womankind — ^revolts  at 
it.     It  is  worse — ^far  worse — than  the  prostitution  of  their 
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Northern  cities  ;  for  under  its  legal  and  religions  coverts,  it  has 
opportunities  of  wrong,  which  those  can  never  have — or  having, 
would  not  dare  to  think  of  !  Let  virtuous  and  honorable  women 
still  be  charitable  to  the  erring ;  but  let  them  beware  how 
thej  sanctlBo,  by  a  word,  daughter-selling  and  incest ! 

**  Many,  perhaps,  may  tell  you  that  slavery  is  a  fine  thing — 
that  it  is  good  for  the  blacks,  and  necessary  for  the  whites;  but 
yoQ  should  hear  the  slaves  pray  to  die— pray,  as  I  have  heard 
them,  till  my  heart  has  quaked  within  me  ;  you  should  see  the 
scored  backs  ;  you  should  see  the  wounds,  after  the  deep  cuts 
are  washed  in  brine — ^till  they  fester,  and  sometimes  mortify. 
You  should  see  the  revolvers  that  are  kept  to  shoot  down  fugi- 
tives ;  and  above  all  the  blood-hounds,  that  are  now  and  then 
treated  to  negro  blood,  that  they  may  be  better  trained  to  pur- 
sue them.  Is  this  horrible  ?  Go,  read  the  lawa  Slavery  does 
not  recognise  it  as  such.  You  should  see — ^yes,  you  have  seen — 
how  the  whites,  from  little  children,  become  savage  with  the 
immoderate  exercise  of  bad,  and  gross,  and  worse  than  brutal 
paasions.  There  may  be,  and  I  know  there  are,  some  exceptions, 
among  those  who,  like  my  Elize,  are  so  good  that  nothing  can 
injure  them  :  but  these  are  the  common  effects. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  want — ^nothing  of  labor  in  any  form  ;  but 
if  it  were  possible,  I  would  give  my  poor  daves  their  freedom, 
though  it  took  from  me  every  penny  in  the  world.  The  idea  of  ' 
this  wrong  is  intolerable  to  me.  I  know  that  my  dear  father  left 
enough, — ^and  far  more  than  enongh  for  myself  and  children;  but 
it  has  become  so  mingled  with  corrupt  streams,  so  infected,  that 
I  almost  hate  myself  for  touching  it ;  and  sometimes  it  seems  as 
if  my  very  bread  would  choke  me.  I  would  do  anything — suffer 
anything — ^if  I  could  assist  in  retrieving  this  wrong,  which  my 
fiather  so  unconsciously  established. 

"  But  yonder  are  the  little  girk  this  moment  coming  up  the 
lawn.  See  their  slender  arms  twining  round  each  other.  They 
almost  always  walk — and  they  always  sleep  so— clinging  so 
together — yet  soon  to  be  sold  asunder — sold  into  unknown  con- 
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ditions  of  safiferlng,  and  wrong,  and  shame.  Look  at  them. 
See  how  delicate,  and  pnre,  and  truthfol  thej  are  ;  jet  every 
high  sentiment  and  feeling  of  their  natnre  mast  be  trodden  under 
foot — utterly  disregarded.  Do  yon  wonder  that  I  sometimes 
almost  resolve  to  make  myself  a  fugitire,  for  their  salft  V  " 

Coming  nearer,  and  dropping  her  voice  to  an  almost  inaudible 
key,  she  added  :  "  If  I  thought  I  could  save  them  from  this  fate 
I  would  dare  the  bloodhounds  and  the  revolvers,  and  take  them 
away  to-morrow.  Do  you  not  see  that  while  I  fold  my  hands, 
and  look  on  tamely,  I  am  in  a  position  where  no  honest  woman 
should  permit  herself  to  be  ?" 

She  paused  saddenly,  as  the  girls  entered.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  more  lovely  little  creatures  than  they  are.  They 
came  dancing  in,  with  a  low  sweet  carol,  which  had  in  it  both 
vivacity  and  pathos,  as  all  the  negro  melodies  do. 

"  0  missis  I  dear  missis  I"  and  they  were  bounding  toward 
her  with  outstretched  arms,  and  their  bright  and  eager  faces  full 
of  love,  when  seeing  me,  they  stopped  suddenly,  and  with  a 
timid  gesture,  were  about  to  withdraw.  But  Mrs.  Slicer  held 
out  her  hand  and  told  them  to  come  in — that  the  gentleman  was 
a  friend,  and  would  not  mind  them. 

Their  French  parentage  was,  I  think,  perceptible  in  the  fine 
contour,  and  grace  of  every  motion,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon 
'was  as  well  determined  in  the  admirable  mental  organization. 
The  negro  had  become  completely  obsolete.  Tou  see  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  old  theory  of  development  in  races,  which,  in 
company  with  Mr.  F.,  we  handled  years  ago. 

Thus  permitted,  the  little  peris  paasqd  a  moment,  each 
recognizing  the  mention  of  my  name  with  a  graceful  courtesy  ; 
then  they  went  to  their  mistress,  twined  themselves  around  her, 
and  caressed  her  in  every  possible  way,  pressing  their  lips^  or 
passing  their  little  hands  daintily  over  her  cheeks,  her  brow,  her 
eyelids,  her  hands,  her  hair.  There  was  a  doting  fondness  in  these 
actions  that  would  remind  one  of  the  negro.  But  nothing  could 
be  more  lovely  than  their  motions,  or  the  sweet  little  voices  that 
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were  all  the  time  eooiog  so  tenderly  :  ''  Dear  missis  I''  "  Prettj 
missis  V  **  Gk)od  missis  !" 

I  eould  see  how  mHch  there  was  of  yearning  tenderness,  in 
the  way  she  met  these  caresses,  drawing  them  both  together 
into  her  anfis.  Then  patting  them  on  the  head,  she  bade  them 
come  and  speak  to  me,  saying  that  she  had  been  telling  the  gen- 
ileman  what  good  little  girls  they  were. 

I  looked  into  their  sweet  and  modest  faces  and  into  their 
pore  eyes,  until  the  wrong  that  is  threateniDg  them  became 
inconceivable. 

Pirectly  after,  the  yonng  ladies  and  the  little  boys  came  in. 
I  made  a  plea  of  getting  my  accustomed  evening  walk,  and 
withdrew ;  for  my  heart  was  too  full  for  common-place,  every- 
day speech.  I  was  shocked,  paralyzed,  overwhelmed  by  the 
recital  I  had  heard. 

Hare  I  not  seen  the  whole  of  the  Crimson  Monster — ^the  incre- 
dible savageness  and  foulness  that  could  not  be  symbolized  by 
any  dream  ?  I  have  now,  at  least,  reached  that  point  of  horror, 
that  cannot  be  transcended.  And  thus  I  try  to  comfort  myself, 
striTing  with  my  utmost  to  put  it  away,  and  reject  it  alto- 
gether. 

Can  it  be  that  all  these  dark  and  monstrous  wrongs  are 
covered  up  under  a  wicked  pretence  of  freedom  7  If  sons  of 
only  the  second  or  third  remove  can  falsify  the  American  Revo- 
lutioo — can  repudiate  the  Declaration  of  Independence — ^if  they 
who  claim  to  be  highest  and  purest,  are  really  meanest  and 
foulest — where  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  shall  I  go — not  to  find 
the  freedom  I  have  been  seeking — but  to  hide  the  bitter  and 
baroing  shame  I  feel,  thus  to  see  Humanity  so  remorselessly 
and  savagely  violated  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Ii  is  now  late  at  night.  I  have  been  sitting  for  hours  in  the 
deep,  unbroken  silence,  thinking  of  the  wrongs  which  the  dark- 
ness covers  up,  and  almost  questioning  whether  it  can  hide  them 
from  the  eye  of  God.  I  have  also  been  thinking  of  Theodosia — 
as  she  seems,  henceforth,  to  be  associated  with    all    other 
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thoughts.  And  ia  she  always  to  remain  so  nnconscioos  of  evU, 
though  plunged  into  its  very  midst  7  Will  all  the  wealth  that 
goards — will  even  the  high  birth  that  has  walled  her  in,  always 
be  able  to  ezclade  contamination,  where  the  whole  moral  atmos- 
phere is  vitiated,  and  tainted  by  the  deadly  efflavia  of  wrong 
and  crime  7  Ah,  my  Beautiful  I  I  stretch  out  my  arms  in  vain  I 
From  this  I  cannot  save  thee  1  A  profound  sadness  haa  taken 
possession  of  me.  Have  I  seen  the  hope  of  years  expire  in  a 
moment  7  Is  the  arm  of  Allah  shortened,  that  it  cannot  save  7 
Is  there  no  remedy  for  the  present — ^no  hope  with  the  future  7 

I  am  enveloped  in  darkness.  Whichever  way  I  turn,  there 
Is  no  opening.  The  black  doors  of  Fate  herself  are  closed 
against  me.  The  barbed  iron  has  entered  my  soul.  I  am 
pierced  through  and  through.  I  feel  the  wrongs  of  my  fellow 
man  in  every  lacerated  nerve  I     I  bleed  afresh  in  every  pore  ! 

But  am  I  to  be  overthrown  7  Am  I  to  be  slain,  J  who  havo 
stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  others  7  No.  I  will  not  believe 
it ;  I  will  not  yet  allow  it.  By  the  hope  which  I  will  not  yet 
surrender — by  the  power  which  has  developed — by  the  faith 
which  has  nurtured  it,  I  will  preserve  myself,  and,  in  myself,  my 
work.  I  will  refuse  to  be  conquered.  I  will  bind  my  heart  with 
a  strong  will,  and  forbid  it  to  be  broken !  Is  this  boiling  current, 
that  is  rushing  through  all  my  veins,  a  fever  7  Is  this  fire,  that 
is  scorching  at  my  brain,  madness  7  No.  I  arrest  it.  I  com- 
mand it  to  be  still.  I  will  sit  down  in  the  darkness  and  suffer, 
if  it  must  be  ;  but  I  will  suffer  only  to  be  strong.  I  will  gird 
myself  with  a  truer,  a  higher  sense  of  manhood.  Darkness  and 
cold  are  round  about  me  ;  but  Truth  and  Love  are  within,  and 
they  shall  light  and  warm  me.  Wrong  and  Violence  are 
going  abroad  unchained ;  but  I  will  take  hold  of  the  pillars 
of  Eternal  Justice,  and,  in  the  name  of  God,  defy  them. 
I  will  unfold  within  my  own  soul  the  Godhood  of  Humanity. 
I  will  be,  though  all  beyond  may  dissolve  into  its  elements. 

The  great  struggle  is  now  approaching.  I  can  write  no 
more. 
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May  T. — For  hoars,  daring  sach  a  day  aad  night  as  maj 
come  bat  once  ia  a  life,  I  have  borne  ap  in  the  conflict,  with 
miabated  strength.  Bat  now  the  great  dood  rifts  are  opening. 
The  gloom  lifts.  I  look  once  more  on  the  night,  and  behold 
its  beaatj.  Peace,  like  an  aU-perradlng  dew,  distills  throagh 
the  silent  air.  I  absorb  it  in  mj  whole  being,  and  with  it  the 
odor  of  a  divine  rest.  Lore,  like  ontspreading  wings  of  the 
softest  plamage,  drops  down  ont  of  Heayen,  and  enfolds  me. 
A  tight  from  beyond  the  stars  falls  over,  and  penetrates  me. 
M/  ejes  are  nnsealed ;  and  what  was  before  dark  and  mjs- 
terioos,  is  clear  and  legible.  I  can  see  now  that  all  these  mis- 
takes and  apparent  wrongs  are  accidents  of  a  day — an  hoar. 
They  trouble  me  no  more.  I  cast  them  nnder  my  feet.  I  rise 
above — ^I  look  beyond  them — and  evermore  toward  the  Undying 
— the  Eternal 

Now,  my  own  good  Angels  are  present  to  me.  They  lead  me 
back  to  a  gronp,  where  I  behold  the  Sages  of  '76.  One  spirit 
informs  and  animates  them.  The  foremost  of  them  holds  in  his 
hand  a  parchment.  A  bright  light  plays  over  the  golden  letter- 
ing ;  and  I  read.  It  is  the  great  Charter  of  Haman  Rights — 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Oat  of  it  comes  forth  a  sool, 
and  clothes  itself  with  beanty.  0,  Freedom  I  divine  Freedom  1 
— peerless  spirit  of  my  boyhood — trne  angel  of  my  life  and 
destiny.  Coald  I  for  one  moment  donbt  thee — or  tremble  for 
the  life  of  thy  divinity  ?  I  tremble  ;  I  fear  no  longer.  I  behold 
thee  rising  in  thy  glory,  with  the  crown  upon  thy  forehead, 
and  the  sceptre  in  thy  hand.  All  nations  are  offering  nnto 
thee  oblations  of  joy — ^first-fruits  of  Harmony.  Warmed  and 
io^ired  by  thy  presence,  they  are  transmuting  iron ;  and  ont 
of  their  rusty  and  galling  chains  they  are  working  golden  links 
of  love.  0,  Freedom,  holy  Freedom  !  eldeslrbom  of  the  daaghtera 
of  €k)d  I  the  black-robed  Angels  of  Death  flee  from  before  thee. 
Thou  art  clothed  with  majesty  and  power.  Standing  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  Time,  thou  shalt  lead  the  Ages  ;  for  behold, 
the  world  is  thine. 
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HaTe  not  my  own  Angels  spoken  to  me ;  and  shall  I  not 
believe  them  7  Will  they  not  speak  to  thee,  also,  0  my  bro- 
ther ;  for  truly  I  know  the  great  sorrow  that  will  fall  npon 
thee,  in  the  reading  of  this  1  Bat  let  us  still  hold  fast  in  the 
integrity  of  oar  own  faith.  Fear  nothing.  For  thee  and 
Youley  I  still  onfold  the  inmost  of  my  love :  but  for  mankind, 
also,  I  must  live  and  work.  The  salaam  of  a  great  heart,  and 
a  true  soul  most  abide  with  thee  forever.  And  thos  I  bid  thee 
adiea. 

Shabvah. 


LETTER  Xm. 


SBABMAU   SEES  THE   MASTER   OF   LIFE. 


Strength  mad  Ht^e— Gbannlng  ExcunloD— Confldential  T£t«-i^T4te— HJt 
eocooraged— A  Sftcred  Trust— BeantlfUl  Gift  for  Touley— Aunt  Sukey  and 
Bndle— Apparent  Plotting— Terrible  Apprehensions— Genius  and  Spirit  of  our  Instita- 
ilSll  triM— A  Remarkable  l^on— What  are  Dreams? 


Fadbouba  Sr.  Mabt's,  M4yl9w 

Bbotheb  Hassax  : 

I  have  been  mach  better  since  the  last  writing.  My  faith 
is  opening  more  interiorly.  I  am  beginning  to  look  less  at  out- 
side facts,  and  more  to  central  causes.  Bnt  I  will  now  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  package,  bearing  the  date  of  April  18. 
By  it  I  find  that  yon  are  not  wholly  unprepared  for  disappoint- 
ment in  regard  to  oar  ideas  of  this  conntry.  Tour  hopes,  indeed, 
were  never  so  high  and  bright  as  mine.  Strange  it  is,  that  in 
the  facts  which  were  only  related  to  yon,  you  could  see  Slavery 
BO  clearly,  while  I,  who  have  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  facts 
themselves,  could  not,  or  would  not  accept  it  as  a  truth. 

But  I  must  now  tell  you  of  a  charming  ride  I  had  on  Wednes- 
day, accompanied  by  Mrs.  Slicer  and  the  little  boys.  We  took 
the  cockleshell-road  along  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  drove  from 
thence  to  a  beautifal  magnolia  forest.  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
the  delicious  coolness,  the  deep  and  softened  shadow  of  these 
liTing  and  growing  cloisters,  that  drop  their  glistening  pillars 
and  throw  up  their  broad  green  arches  with  an  inexhaustible 
Ktrength  and  activity.  How  beneficent  is  the  Spirit  of  Woods. 
Bnt  the  thick  and  heavy  drapery  of  mosses  has  a  saddening 
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effect ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  fanereal  solemnity  in  the 
gloom  of  these  gigantic  shades. 

Passing  through  groves  of  sassafcas  and  other  shrubs,  whose 
spicy  breath  scented  the  air,  and  along  colonnades  of  lire  oak, 
"with  their  broad  and  spreading  tops,  we  rode  far  into  the  wood, 
and  then  dismonnted. 

We  sat  down  on  a  mossy  hillock,  with  the  little  boys  between 
ns,  and  the  old  coachman  standing  by,  and  for  some  time  were 
quite  still.  Mrs.  Slicer,  though  always  sad-looking,  is  quieter 
than. I  have  erer  before  seen  her ;  and  yet  she  has  a  more  deter- 
mined expression,  as  if  there  was  a  great  purpose  of  some  kind 
silently  confirming  itself.  Since  her  allusion  to  the  possibility 
of  an  attempt  to  liberate  the  little  girls,  I  am  continually  con- 
cerned about  her.  I  think  of  her  sometimes  at  night,  imi^ning 
the  dangers  she  would  encounter,  until  I  dream  of  the  savage 
bloodhounds  lapping  with  such  a  horrible  relish  the  blood  of  the 
little  mulatto  boy.  Bu<>  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  renew  the 
subject ;  and,  indeed,  she  seems  fearful  of  disturbing  it  again, 
probably  because  I  have  been  so  ill.  I  am  told  that  the  family 
physician  was  called  to  me  during  a  period  of  insensibility  ;  but 
as  he  could  make  nothing  of  my  case,  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw. What  did  the  doctor  know  f  That  sleep  was  the  natural 
medicine  for  a  tortured  and  overstrained  power. 

Something  of  this  we  spoke  of  when  we  sat  together  in  the 
shade  ;  and  then,  though  I  had  at  first  been  dreading  to  hear  it, 
I  was  very  happy  to  hear  the  name  of  Theodosia.  I  unbosomed 
myself  completely.  I  spoke  freely  of  all  that  I  felt  and  all  that 
I  feared.  I  told  her  of  my  repeated  resolutions  to  avoid  the 
family  and  fly  from  the  danger,  and  of  my  strong  determinatipn 
U>  do  nothing  dishonorable,  touching  as  delicately  as  possible 
upon  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  overruled. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  this,"  she  said  quietly,  in  return  ;  "  I 
foresaw  that  it  must  be  so  ;  nor  can  I  advise  you  otherwise  thaa 
by  recommending  you  to  trust  your  own  true  and  honorable 
heart.    But  oh,  I  pray  you  be  careful  and  sure,  before  any 
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decided  action  is  taken.  I  cannot  resist  the  impression  that 
tronble  is  coming  to  that  dear  child  ;  bnt  to  look  at  her  now,  so 
beloved  and  l^eantifal,  so  guarded  in  the  sanctity  of  innocence 
and  peace,  nortnred  in  the  arms  of  lavish  wealth  and  boundless 
indnlgenoe,  one  would  wonder  where  such  thoughts  come  from  ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  expel  them.  Let  us  watch  together  the  un- 
folding of  this  beautiful  blossom  ;  and  if  her  affections  in  their 
mature  capacity  of  judgment,  as  well  as  feeling,  are  really  bent 
on  you,  it  will  not  be  in  my  heart  to  say  you  nay.  Neither  do  I 
think  that  her  father  would  object." 

"Bnt  for  me — ^where  shall  I  be  all  the  time  this  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  experiments  is  making  ?"  I  exclaimed,  almost  with 
a  feeling  of  horror.  "  Hare  I  a  heart  to  be  passive  while  its  Hfe 
interests  are  played  with  as  a  child's  toy,  to  be  cherished  or 
broken  at  pleasure  ?" 

"By  no  means,"  she  answered ;  "  but  I  have  faith  that  a  true 
love  18  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  single  or  onensided  feeling.  Its 
attributes  are  essentially  double.  If  there  is  really  one  side, 
there  must  be  two.  It  is  not  a  selfish  or  isolated  feeling,  but  a 
sympathy.  Thus,  after  a  time,  by  a  careful  and  honorable  study 
of  what  you  find  in  yourself,  you  will  be  able  to  jadge  of  the 
character  of  the  sentiment  that  exists  between  you.  If  it  does 
not  wear  out,  but^  on  the  whole,  deepens,  strengthens  and  craves 
nnion,  you  must  answer  it,  as  you  will,  before  God  and  man, 
with  the  truth  and  integrity  of  a  conscientious  and  honorable 
mind.  I  cannot  recommend  isolation,  because  I  know  it  will  do 
violence  to  a  genuine  fHendship  on  both  sides.  My  philosophy  is, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  let  hearts  be  free  ;  and  then,  it  is  my  faith, 
that  they  will  seldom  do  wrong  either  to  themselves  or  each 
other.  This  is,  however,  applicable  only  to  such  cases  as  exhibit 
a  real  affection  of  some  kind,  with  the  presence  of  proper  and 
well-developed  conditions.  You  see  how  much  I  trust  you  ;  and 
I  know  you  cannot  abuse  the  trust.  I  have  spoken  to  you,  as  I 
always  shall,  with  a  sister's  faith  and  frankness  ;  and  for  Theo- 
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dosia  I  baye  a  loTe  scafcelj  inferior  to  that  I  bear  mj  own 
children." 

I  expressed,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  my  gratitude  for  this  kind 
consideration,  and  inly  TOwed  to  guard  myself  from  ey«ry  word, 
or  look,  or  thought,  that  might  tend  to  tarnish  the  bright  honor 
with  which  she  had  endowed  me.  There  was  a  new  tie  between 
us.  We  were  united  in  that  truest  and  most  generous  sympathy, 
the  common  care  of  a  beloved  object. 

By  this  expression,  do  not  understand  too  much.  .  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  is  a  genuine  connubial  sentiment  with 
which  I  regard  Theodosia.  I  will,  however,  try  its  integrity ; 
and  as  it  is  proved  to  me,  so  shall  it  directly  be  shown  to 
thee. 

We  sat  some  time  together,  speaking  or  silent;  and  in  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  scene,  there  wias  healing  for  us  both. 

As  we  rose  to  return,  she  said  :  "  You  will  go  away  before 
long;  but  as  we  have  a  large  cotton  pFantation  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Mr.  Clement,  where  we  generally  spend  the 
summer  months,  I  shall  soon  see  you  again.  But  I  may  not 
soon — I  may  never  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  freely  again  to 
yon.  Whatever  happens,  I  shall  be,  I  am  sure,  always  better 
for  having  seen — always  happier  for  having  spoken  to  you. 
Forgive  me,  then,  if  I  have  caused  you  unhappiness,  by  lifting 
the  veil  sooner  than  it  might  have  been.  I  wished  to  soften  the 
blow,  which,  almost  from  the  first  moment  you  came  here,  I  saw 
was  impending.  It  is  true  that  for  my  own  sake  I  wanted  to 
speak;  but  I  also  intended  to  do  you  a  service.  And  once  more 
I  warn  you  to  be  careful  how  you  meddle  with,  or  touch  any 
of  the  interests  of  Slavery — how  you  even  seem  to  look  hard  at 
it.  A  fierce  and  insatiable  dragon  guards  all  her  paths  ;  and  I 
have  known  of  persons  even  being  hanged  for  the  merest  ques- 
tion of  her  rights.    Ton  cannot  be  too  careful" 

"  Why,  this  js.  worse  than  Algiers  !"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  worse 
than  Turkey  itself !» 
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"  All  that  maj  be,"  she  anawjered,  sadly  ;  "  but  nevertheless, 
it  is  true.  And  now,  as  it  is  time  for  oar  retc^,  I  have  bat  one 
word  more  to  say.  Give  t^ps  to  Youley.  I  wore  it  ia  my  free 
and  bappy  girlhood.  Tell  her  that  for  ber  sake,  as  fuell  as 
yours,  I  embalm  it  with  blessings — aud  witk  many  prayers  I 
invoke  for  her  a  happier  lot  than  mine." 

She  put  into  my  hands  an  elegant  diamond  necklace,  adding, 
as  sbe  did  so :  "  If  she  does  not  wish  to  wear  it,  let  her  not 
bind  herself  to  the  gift  K  she  needs  money,  the  g^ms  will  be 
a  little  fortune  to  her." 

What  could  I  say,  but  that  the  grace  of  the  act,  penetrated 
me  more  than  the  nehness  of  the  gift  ?  Can  I  ever  leave  one 
whose  spirit  is  so  truly  related  to  my  own?  Ko;  friendships 
like  this,  are  beyond  and  above  all  accident  They  are  actual 
outgrowths  of  the  soul  itself ;  and  hence  they  are,  and  must  be, 
immorCaL 

As  I  was  taking  an  early  walk  this  mornings  I  came  suddenly 
iqK>n  two  persons,  who  were  evidently  startled  by  my  appear- 
ance. They  proved  to  be  Annt  Sukey  and  Zindie.  From  what 
I  could  gather  out  of  their  broken  and  imperfect  language,  as  I 
approached.  Aunt  Sukey  was  making  very  serious  and  earnest 
objeetions  to  some  rash  step,  which  the  young  woman  appears 
about  to  take.  I  frequently  heard  the  words  massa,  missis, 
dogs,  shoot,  Ketchmn,  and  Bangton,  emphatically  spoken.  The 
two  last,  I  have  since  found,  are  the  names  of  the  overseer  of 
Mr.  Slicar's  plantation,  and  the  sheriff  of  the  neighboring 
district.  Can  it  be  that  they  are  meditating  escape,  or  that 
Zindie  is,  with  her  husband  and  children,  about  to  dace  so  terri- 
ble an  adventure?  I  think  of  the  bloodhounds,  made  more 
savage  by  the  taste  of  negro  gore,  only  to  be  set  on  those  tender 
little  girls,  that  delicate  woman,  and  six  years  old  boy ;  while 
the  man,  though  driven  to  desperation  by  heartbrokenness,  and 
nerved  .by  the  terrible  energy  of  despair,  cannot  contend,  bare 
and  single-handed,  against  armed  troops  of  men,  even  more 
savage  and  brutal  than  the  dogs  themselves.    Is  it  possible  that 
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I  have  exchanged  Algiers,  where,  in  the  face  of  all  ChristeDdom, 
we  have  renounced  Chattel  Slavery  hj  land,  and  Piracy  by  sea 
— where,  with  all  oar  crimes,  we  mdb  no  false  pretensions,  for  a 
coantry  that  cannot  protect  little  girls  from  being  sold  into 
shameful  and  degrading  concubinage  ;  or  tender  children  from 
being  torn  in  pieces  by  ferocious  beasts  ?  So  they  tell  me ; 
and  seeing  no  appeal  for  a  higher  verdict,  I  mast  needs  accept 
their  own  testimony. 

And  is  this  the  coantry  I  have  so  long  and  so  fondly  believed 
must  lead  the  world  in  the  great  march  of  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion ?  What  can  I  do  ?  Shall  I  surrender  my  hope  ?  Not 
yet.  Here  has  been  unfurled  the  standard  of  a  true  faith  in 
Ck>d  and  Man  ;  and  here  must  be  many  who  still  adhere  to  it. 
Here  have  been  recognized  the  great  principles  of  Human 
Rights;  and  they  cannot  be — ^and  that  within  the  memory  of  a 
single  man — repudiated  by  all.  I  know  how  deceptive  appear- 
ances sometimes  are.  I  have  learned  from  science,  itself,  how 
our  own  senses  often  betray  us  into  error,  which  only  the  truer 
comparison — the  deeper  insight — the  broader  view — ^may  cor- 
rect. I  will  suspend  my  judgment — ^at  least  of  the  whole — and 
while  I  live,  I  must  and  will  hope — hope  only  for  Freedom — 
that  true  and  perfect  Freedom  which  must  yet  develop  the  high- 
est in  ALL  humanity.  Thus  I  will  endeavor  to  steady  myself  ia 
this  great  conflicting  whirlpool  of  doubts  and  fears;  for  *'  surely 
excellence  is  in  the  hands  of  Ood;  and  he  will  not  act  contrary  to 
his  promise." 

Tkttrsda^  Marmng, — Soon  after  having  finished  my  writing 
last  night,  I  lay  down  in  a  very  clear  and  serene  state  of  mind. 
As  usual,  I  turned  to  the  favorite  themes,  which  always  absorb 
me  when  alone.  Gradually  the  thick,  dark  clouds,  which  had 
for  some  time  enveloped  them,  became  rarer  and  brighter,  at 
length  hovering  around  me,  in  a  kind  of  luminous  shadow,  which 
I  soon  saw  was  transparent,  and  also  that  it  was  an  emanation 
of  myself,  and  projected  from  me  like  an  atmosphere.  Tho 
luminous  cloud  became  radiant,  the  rays  being  intercepted  or 
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intermiiigled  with  other  fiimilar  rays,  proceeding  from  some  infla- 
ence  beyond  myself.  And  then  I  became  distinctly  oonscioos, 
that  a  being,  or  intelligent  higher  than  my  own  had  enveloped 
and  paraded  me.  Thns  I  became  cognizant  of  impressions, 
which  I  will  now  endeavor  to  nnfold  in  human  langaage. 

The  first  idea  was  that  of  going  oat  into  an  open  atmos- 
phere, and  riding,  as  if  in  a  car  borne  by  flying  auras.  I  was 
borne  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain.  It  seemed  to  occupy  a 
central  point  inland,  being  nearly  equally  distant  from  all  the 
great  bodies  of  water. 

The  monntaln,  as  soon  as  I  alight  on  it,  is  lifted  up,  and 
with  it  the  loftiest  sierras  in  the  great  chains  around  me,  until  I 
stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  heavens,  with  all  this  vast  continent 
q>read  out  before  me.  My  first  impression  is  a  mingled  sense  of 
grandeur  and  symmetry,  in  its  truly  gigantic  features.  The 
great  mountain-chains,  stretching  almost  from  pole  to  pole, 
the  magnificent  opening  of  rivers,  the  bold  sweep  of  sea- 
indented  shores,  the  green  garniture  of  ancient  forests,  prairies 
stretching  out  into  seas  of  bloom  and  verdure,  lakes  broad  as 
oceans^  opening  fiur  into  the  interior,  the  wonderful  capacity  of 
production  in  the  soil,  and  the  inexhaustible  magazines  of  mate- 
rial wealth,  opening  to  corresponding  commercial  capabilities, 
combine  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  life— -material 
and  spiritual  progress— in  the  happiest  and  most  excellent 
proportions. 

And  aH  these  natural  advantages  are  possessed  and  controlled 
by  a  power  as  great.  Here  the  common  actions  of  every-day 
life  assume  the  character  of  magic  on  the  grandest  scale.  No- 
thii^  is  more  wonderful  than  the  spirit  that  moves  and  inspires 
this  great  panorama  of  magnificent  changes.  Every  clod  of  the 
valley,  every  firagment  of  the  mountain,  all  powers  and  capabili- 
ties of  land  and  water,  are  saturated  and  moved  with  it.  The 
whole  atmosphere  is  instinct  with  its  life  and  power. 

It  strikes  its  aze  into  the  first  tree  of  the  unshorn  forest;  and 
at  the  fomiliar  signal  a  town  springs  up.    It  moors  its  bark 

8* 
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canoe  in  some  wooded  bay  of  the  thoasand  rivers  ;  thither  flock 
all  the  forces  and  resoorces  of  social  and  ciyil  power  ;  and  a  city 
is  organized.  It  goes  oot  in  eyeryfkrection,  and  sows  ciyiliza- 
tion  broadcast  through  the  land.  It  opens  canals  ;  it  cats 
through  moontaiDS  ;  it  bridges  gnlfe,  wearing  as  it  goes,  its  net- 
work of  iron  railways.  Impatient  of  the  tardy  steam,  it  speaks 
to  the  lightning;  and  telegraphic  wires  girdle  the  wilderness,  and 
trarerse  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

I  ask  myself  of  the  destiny  of  this  land,  and  this  people  ;  for 
the  genius  of  both  is  written  in  the  grandest  characters.  The 
answer  comes  to  me,  as  it  were  from  a  distance  ;  and  yet  the 
intelligence,  if  not  the  Toice,  is  near,  and  within  me. 

''  Wacondah  speaks.  Hear  the  words  of  the  Master  of  Life. 
The  eye  that  looks  back  to  the  beginning,  can  also  look  forward 
— ^but  not  to  the  end — for  the  end  is  not.  Behold  the  Father 
of  that  Unknown  Race  who  have  left  their  tracks  in  all  the  land 
— ^whoee  name  was  given  by  tradition  to  the  Red  Man  until  the 
Father  was  lost  sight  of,  and  Wacondah  became  as  a  god  to  the 
destroyers  of  his  children." 

As  these  words  were  uttered,  the  sight  became  more  interior  ; 
and  then  I  saw  the  form  approaching,  and  very  near  me.  It  was 
an  embodiment  of  the  grandeur  the  soul  had  fed  on.  £zpres8ioQ 
fades  in  the  very  shadow  of  its  greatness,  yet  the  whole  presence 
was  instinct  with  a  beauty  and  benignity,  that  came  to  me  with 
a  sense  of  blessing.  Bat  as  he  spoke  the  ear  was  charmed,  the 
eye  was  entranced,  and  the  soul  made  captive. 

'^  In  the  morning  of  time,  before  Isaiah  sang,  or  Moses  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Oreat  Spirit  calling  to  him  out  of  the  burning 
bush,  the  word  came  to  Wacondah,  saying,  '  Arise  and  go  forth 
to  a  land  whither  I  shall  lead  thee.' 

/'He  had  drunk  the  wisdom  of  Ethiopia.  He  had  opened  the 
mysteries  of  Egypt.  He  knew  all  the  powers  of  healing  in  the 
outer  world,  and  saw  their  relationship  to  the  powers  of  life. 
He  read  the  great  unfolding  scroll  of  Heaven,  and  expounded 
the  eternal  ifmting  of  the  stars.     He  opened  the  deepest  riddles 
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of  the  old  world  ;  he  reached  forward  into  the  new  ;  and  the 
past  and  the  fntore  were  alike  present  to  him.  But  to  the  voice 
that  spake  within,  he  waf  as  a  little  child.  He  heard  onlj  to 
obey. 

"  He  arose,  and  taking  his  wife  by  the  hand,  he  went  forth. 
The  star  of  his  destiny  opened  westward.  He  followed  ;  and  it 
lighted  him  along  the  borders  of  the  desert  He  traversed 
moontains ;  he  crossed  rivers,  still  following  the  light,  nntil  he 
came  to  the  borders  of  the  great  Western  Sea. 

**  Still  rising  and  setting,  but  ever  leaving  hehind  it  a  trail  of 
q[>Iendor  that  was  whiter  Chan  the  sanshine,  the  star  looked 
over  his  work,  nntil  the  great  canoe  was  finished,  and  laden  with 
necessary  stores — ^yams  and  water,  and  the  frnits  of  the  fig  and 
date  trees.  It  looked  out  with  unclouded  eyes  when  he  entered 
his  great  canoe,  and  his  wife  along  with  him.  Still  he  'followed, 
faithful  and  fearless,  though  it  led  into  the  unvisited  depths  of 
the  ocean.  So  he  followed  the  light,  from  island  to  island,  and 
from  shore  to  shore,  leaving  on  the  earth  the  first  track  of  hn- 
man  feet,  and  waking  the  air  with  the  first  vibration  of  human 
voices. 

"  Nothing  could  hurt  Wacondah,  because  the  light  of  the 
Qreat  Spirit  was  shining  in  him.  The  Storm  looked  at  him,  and 
passed  by.  The  Whirlwind  stooped  down,  and  spent  his  fury 
afigff  otL  The  rocks  and  foaming  shallows  only  sent  forth  friend- 
ly currents,  to  help  him  on  his  way.  Savage  beasts  stood  silent 
and  still  before  him.  Birds  of  the  air  led  him  to  clear  waters 
and  nourishing  fruits ;  and  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  with  shut 
months  and  loving  eyes,  came,  as  if  charmed  by  the  musical  dip 
of  his  oar,  and  led  him  forward  to  the  safest  anchorage  and  the 
fairest  islands.  Thus  he  journeyed,  until  he  was  brought  in 
safety  to  this  great  land ;  and  the  beautiful  Star  stood  like  a 
glofy  over  the  western  hUls, 

**  Here  he  rested  and  lived  for  many  generations  ;  for  he  had 
power  over  the  conditions  of  life ;  and  the  days  of  his  being 
were  lengthened  oiit.    After  i^  time,  his  children  oyerspread  the 
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laDd  iii  everj  direction.  Wacondah  taaght  them  the  wisdom 
of  Ethiopia,  aod  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  Egypt.  They  built 
great  cities  and  filled  aod  adorned  them  with  aU  the  com- 
forts and  beauties  of  life.  They  reared  great  Temples,  and 
Rculptared  their  wonderfol  history  on  the  foundations  and  the 
pillars  that  sustained  them. 

''  Then  Wacondah  opened  the  great  book  of  the  Fntnre.  He 
saw  the  savage  tribes  coming  from  the  North.  He  beheld  the 
cities  of  his  children  overthrown,  their  beaatifnl  temples  de- 
spoiled, their  civilization  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  graves  of 
their  people  rising  into  mountains  of  the  slain.  He  was  sick  at 
heart,  and  would  not  live  any  longer.  The  good  wife  of  his 
bosom  had  gone  long  before.  But  now  he  saw  her  standing  on 
the  borders  of  the  Spirit  Land,  and  opened  the  word  of  depart- 
ure. So*he  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and  died  with 
sealed  lips  ;  for  he  could  not  speak,  amid  the  free  and  happy, 
the  withering  words  of  doom. 

''But  he  has  lived  to  see  great  changes.  He  has  lived  to 
see  the  invaders,  in  their  turn,  overthrown  or  expelled,  and  the 
tide  of  civilization  flowing  back. 

"  Now,  his  eye  reaches  out  into  the  future,  and  beholds  the 
destiny  of  this  great  land.  The  peculiar  power  It  is  to  unfold, 
is  in  the  broad  basis  of  humanity,  which  Is  here  first  to  be  truly 
established.  The  character  of  the  country  and  the  genius  of 
the  people  alike  determine  it.  Here  the  common  mind  is  to  be 
unfolded  under  the  happiest  conditions.  Here  the  image  of  the 
true  man  will  first  be  lifted  up,  as  the  brazen  serpent  was 
lifted  up  in  the  wilderness,  that  all  who  have  suffered  from  the 
hand  of  man,  may  look  upon  it  and  live.  Here  the  engrossing 
power  of  the  Aristocrat  and  Boyalist  of  Europe,  and  the  cower- 
ing form  of  the  serf  shall  be  alike  unknown.  Here  the  true 
worker  shall  be  honored,  and  only  the  idler  set  at  nought. 
Here  is  the  home  of  a  purer  Freedom.  Here  is  the  shrine  of  a 
nobler  Art.  Here  is  the  temple  of  a  truer  Science.  And  the 
genius  of  the  people  is  as  tbftt  of  t]ie  land,    ft  is  b^pad,  and 
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deep,  and  high,  and  all-engroflsiiig.  They  are  to  become  ez- 
poonden  and  prophets  of  ciyilization  and  progress.  Their 
destinj  reaches  oat  into,  and  magnetizes,  and  inspires  that  of 
the  world. 

**  As  this  great  country  opens  itself  to  people  of  every  nation, 
so  it  mnst  concentrate  in  itself  ties  that  bind  it  to  the  kinship 
of  erery  nation  and  every  clime ;  and  from  these  there  will  be 
radiating  lines  of  love,  to  convey  abroad,  and  compass  the  whole 
woiid,  with  messages  of  light,  and  freedom,  and  civilization. 
They  shall  open  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  They  shall 
open  refinement  in  the  midst  of  barbarism.  They  shall  open 
pare  and  nndefiled  Beligion  in  the  midst  of  the  darkest  Pagan- 
ism, and  the  most  sordid  Bigotry. 

"  Exhaostless  as  its  streams ;  impetnoos  as  its  torrents ; 
broad  as  its  lakes  ;  high  as  its  mountains,  and  deep  and  fertile 
as  its  prairies,  are  the  powers  of  heart  and  hand,  of  mind  and 
■oal,  that  shall  convert  them  into  the  instruments  of  their  own 
will.  The  highest-soaring  thought^  the  forthest-seeing  eye, 
cannot  grasp,  or  behold  the  ultimate  of  this  power.  Only  the 
Great  Spirit  himself,  can  r^ach  and  comprehend  it 

**  Yet,  there  are  unfolding  eras  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  combined 
forees  that  are  leading  out  into  them,  shall  be  opened  unto  thee. 
Fear  not ;  for  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  looking  through  the 
ondooded  heavens  of  the  distant  ages. 

"  Follow  the  light  of  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  read  the  wisdom 
of  the  future.  So  shalt  thou  be  led,  at  last,  into  a  true  concep- 
tion of  that  perfect  Freedom,  that  is  bom  of  Love  and  Justice— < 
first  unfolded  in  the  heavens,  but  truly  to  live  and  reign  in  the 
regenerate  earths." 

"  Lominoos  streams  flowed  from  the  form,  suffusing  my  soul 
with  radiance.  It  enveloped  me.  It  became  substantial,  and 
bore  me  up  ;  and  riding  in  it,  as  a  descending  car  of  glory,  I 
was  brought  back  to  earth. 

Is  this  a  dream  ;  or,  is  it  a  reality  ?  I  have  asked  myself 
iheae  questions  again  and  again.    What  is  a  dream  ?    Is  it  an 
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idle,  ansabstantial  nonentity  ?  Whence,  then,  are  the  thoughts 
and  the  imagery,  that  often  shadow  forth  ideas  and  forms  which 
have  no  archetype  in  the  outer  world  f  If  there  is  no  actual 
power  behind  them,  how  are  they  projected  ?  Can  even  sha- 
dows be  formed  out  of  nothing  ?  Are  they  not  records  of  that 
interior  life,  which  the  soul  is  silently  unfolding — echoes  of 
spirit  voices  that  are  reflected  back  audibly — as  in  the  silence 
of  the  night  season,  they  strike  against  the  rock-girt  shores  of 
time  7  To  me  they  are  among  the  first  evidences  of  immortality 
itself ;  for  they  demonstrate  the  two-fold  power  and  nature  of 
man.  They  show  the  existence  of  that  iaterior  being,  whose 
senses  correspond  with  those  of  the  outer  man,  and  seem  to  be 
results  of  their  experience.  And  because  they  live  and  act 
when  the  outer  senses  are  quiescent  and  unconscious,  they 
show  also  the  independence  of  the  interior  power.  Sleep  is  a 
temporary  death.  If,  then,  in  this  state  the  soul  is  conscious 
and  active— continually  trying  its  wings  in  small  flights — going, 
as  it  were,  the  length  of  its  tether-— 4oes  it  not  show  conclu- 
sively, that  it  has  a  distinct  and  independent  being,  which  is 
only  waiting  for  liberation,  to  unfold  its  full  power  ?  I  will,* 
then,  believe  that  the  Human  Spirit  is  immortal — not  because 
I  have  read  the  word  of  Zeiloch,  or  Mahomet,  or  Socrates,  but 
because  I  have  the  light  of  my  own  reason,  and  the  authority  of 
my  own  individual  consciousness,  which  clearly  represent  to  me 
that  interior  power,  whose  form  is  clothed  in  the  image  of 
Allah,  and  whose  life  is  an  effluence  of  his  life. 

The  cool  sea-breeze  of  the  eyening  calls  me  out.  I  must 
close  abruptly,  in  order  to  send  this  by  the  departing  ship. 

Adieu,  my  brother  I  Touley,  adieu  !  Do  you  hear  my  heart 
calling — crying  in  its  loneness  for  home,  and  home*love?  O 
Beautiful  1  0  Beloved  1  when  will  the  Wanderer's  feet  be 
stayed,  and  his  heart  be  bound  with  the  silken  cords  of  blessing  ? 

Salailm — thine, 

Shahvah. 


LETTER  XIV. 

aHAHKAH  WITH  HIS   NEW  FRIENDS. 

IVJI^  the  Rlrcr— The  If>Tlgatien— Dmgert  Mechantan  of  the  Boat— Dignity  and  Power 
•C  the  Tn9  Worker— Fheooaeoa—Seenerr-^BatoD  Booge— Mr.  Clement— Intereil 
and  ^yrapatby— Mr.  Pojdrae— Landlng^The  Coachman— Ridp  Home— Reception — 
MfB.  Clement— The  Children— Mr.  Yan  Broaer— Undeflnable  Attraction— Dr.  Bowen. 

OoROVWOOb,  Maj  S6. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

Yoa  may  be  snrprised  at  the  saddea  change  of  place, 
which  this  indicates ;  and  jet  it  will  not  be  so  sndden  to  yoa 
as  It  was  to  me  ;  for  weeks  will  have  passed  before  joa  come  to 
be  acquainted  with  it.  And  how  may  those  weeks  be  laden 
with  yet  unknown  fate,  both  for  thee  and  me  I  I  often  think 
of  the  changes  that  may  occar,  while  a  single  letter  is  going,  or 
returning.  Exile  wonld  be  death  to  the  loving  heart,  if  it  were 
not  lifted  up  by  a  higher  purpose  into  a  higher  strength.  Yet, 
with  the  utmost  I  can  do  to  sublime  my  affections,  there  are 
times  when  my  loneliness  is  almost  insupportable.  If  I  do  not 
make  permanent  arrangements  in  New  York  to  settle  there, 
and  send  for  you  and  Youley,  I  shall  soon  leave  the  country, 
and  return  home.  Where,  then,  will  be  Theodosia?  I  dare 
not  ask  myself;  and  yet  hourly  this  cry  of  my  soul  is  deep- 
ening. 

But  I  must  now  explain  the  mystery  of  my  sudden  transit. 
On  the  very  evening  when  I  posted  my  last  letter,  I  found,  on 
my  return,  a  note  from  Mr.  Clement,  who,  you  will  remember, 

tt  the  bosom  friend  and  kinsman  of  Mr.  F ,  and,  in  fact,  his 

brother-in-law.    Early  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  gentleman 
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himself  came,  as  he  had  preyiooslj  appointed,  and  took  me  to 
his  beaatifal  home. 

Of  my  voyage  up  the  rirer  I  have  not  much  to  say ;  for  I 
did  not  come  here  to  describe  scenery,  bat  to  unfold  facts  and 
laws  of  sidcial  condition  and  experience.  Neyertheless,  I  felt  the 
grandeur  of  my  position  too  steongly,  to  pass  it  orer  in  silence. 
I  had  entered  one  of  those  immense  arteries  that  feed  and  pro- 
pel the  vital  currents  of  the  world  ;  and  with  every  heave  of 
the  turbulent  waters,  I  seemed  to  feel  the  great  heart-throbs 
of  the  earth  itself.  I  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  vastness,  which 
all  the  beauty  and  ridiness  of  the  scenery  could  not  divest 
me  of. 

The  navigation  of  this  river  is  yet  very  dangerous,  as  one  may 
easily  see  in  the  heaps  of  wrecks,  like  small  hills,  which  we  fre- 
quently meet.  No  other  kind  of  vessel  is  so  well  adapted  to 
this  voyaging  as  the  steamer,  whose  course  can  be  changed  in 
a  moment  I  have  watched  with  intense  interest  the  working 
of  the  boat — to  see  with  what  fine  and  absolute  certainty  it 
can  be  directed  and  controlled.  It  is  a  miracle,  both  (^  science 
and  art,  which,  if  it  could  be  truly  understood,  should  teach  us 
never  to  despair  ;  for  to  the  power  that  has  already  achieved 
this,  no  material  bounds  can  be  set 

When  do  we  feel  most  strongly  the  pride  of  manhood  ?  Is 
it  when  we  see  the  lordling,  or  the  monarch,  lounge  or  loiter 
in  rich  apparel,  amid  the  sculptured  decorations  of  palaces  ? — 
or  when  we  see  the  splendidly  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  that 
throng  the  gorgeous  saloons  of  a  boat  like  this  ?  No ;  but  it  is 
when  we  go  back  to  first  principles — ^to  the  mind  that  conceived 
— ^the  hands  that  wrought  all  these  wonderful  perfections  uf 
beauty  and  power — ^when  we  perceive  the  mathematical  thought 
that  reared  the  arch,  and  the  exalted  imagination  that  warmed 
the  stone  into  bloom  and  fruitage,  by  clothing  the  marble  in 
sculpture.  It  is  when  we  conceive  an  idea  of  the  great  Intelli- 
gence that  first  shadowed  forth  the  laws,  and  the  absolute  obe- 
dience to  them,  in  the  structure  of  the  wonderful  machinery 
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that  moves  the  boat — ^the  combination  of  thought  and  skill-— 
the  mind  and  hand-work  that  have  wrought  this  miracle. 

Silks  wear  out  and  perish  ;  royal  ermine  is  food  for  moths  ; 
gold  and  jewels  may  be  lost  or  stolen — ^bat  the  power  that  is 
extracted  from  a  tme  work  is  a  part  of  the  man  himself,  and 
Aerefore  inalienable.  Tes ;  it  is  the  fellowship  and  the  bro- 
therhood of  the  tme  Working  Man  that  we  feel  inresfcs  onr 
very  nature  with  insignia  of  nobleness,  soch  as  were  never  con- 
ferred by  a  merely  homan  hand  ;  for  they  can  only  be  given  by 
the  outstretched  sceptre  of  God.  The  common  goldsmith  is  a 
maker  of  coronets  and  diadems  for  snch  as  have  authority  and 
money  to  procure  and  pay  for  them  ;  but  a  great  thought  made 
concrete  in  a  true  work  is  wrought  out  of  the  substance  of  the 
man's  own  soul — gemmed  with  the  imperishable  brilliants  of 
his  own  virtue  and  hcmor — of  his  own  character  and  power. 
The  tme  Wobkxb  is  the  only  real  nobleman  on  earth.  Would 
that  he  could  know  it  I  Would  that  he  could  see  it  now,  as 
he  must  in  that  great  day  of  light,  when  the  trath.  shall  no 
longer  be  hidden  I  If  a  man  could  really  feel  the  grandeur 
of  WoBK,  he  would  not  be  content  always  to  purchase  it  with 
his  money,  or  take  it  at  second  hand ;  but  he  would  rather 
seek  to  adorn  himself  by  that  elaboration  of  his  own  power, 
which  alone  can  exalt  the  tme  human  being. 

But  I  lose  myself  in  thought.  I  must  return  to  the  river, 
tnd  give  you  a  few  points  of  our  voyage.  I  observed  one  very 
angular  phenomenon,  which  I  had  never  noticed  before.  Some- 
times the  breast  of  the  water  was  overspread  with  immense 
swells,  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  which  rise  with  a  whirl- 
ing motion  ;  and  when  the  boat  strikes  one  it  is  sensibly  drawn 
tram  its  course.  They  are  evidently  caused  by  some  disturb- 
ances below ;  but  why  they  should  act  so  uniformly  I  cannot 
imagine. 

There  are  many  circumstances  that  affect  the  currents,  and 
impede  the  navigation.  To  these  the  sailors  have  g^ven  par- 
ticalar  names,  among  which  are  "  races,''  *'  chains,"  the  *'  tea- 
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table,"  the  "scare-crow/'  the  "  Devil's  Race-paths,"  and  man j 
others,  which  Mr.  Clement  kindly  pdnted  ont  to  me. 

I  was  also  strnck  with  another  remarkable  phenomenon,  and 
that  is  the  cnrions  effect  of  sounds  heard  from  the  shore,  which 
appear  to  come  Arom  nnder  ground.  This  is  donbtless  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  when  the  river  is  high,  as  it  is  at  present,  it 
is,  within  the  limits  of  the  Levde,  actually  higher  than  the  sub- 
jacent shores.  For  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  on 
either  side  of  the  mer,  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  called 
the  "  Coast."  It  is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  of  nearly  uni- 
form breadth,  bounding,  with  a  r^ular  liae,  the  thick  forests 
and  swamps  by  which  it  is  flanked.  It  is  covered  with  rich  and 
beautiful  plantations,  and  appears  fertile  as  the  Plains  of  Mo- 
rocco. Many  of  the  villas  are  really  splendid  ;  and  one  among 
the  noblest  of  them  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  that  of  Gen. 
Hampton.  The  large  and  massive  sugar-houfies  also  jHresent  an 
aspect  of  great  wealth. 

This  tract  is  protected  from  inundation  by  the  Lev^,  which 
is  an  artificial  embankment,  extending  to  New  Orleans.  And 
when  one  thinks  that  all  this  life,  from  the  city  outward,  is  pro- 
tected only  by  so  slight  ^  defence,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion, whether,  if  these  people  could  get  an  exact  view  of  their 
position,  during  a  flood,  as  from  the  upper  air,  they  would  be 
content  to  live  there.  And  yet  I  know  that  the  sense  of  dan- 
ger, itself,  like  all  other  things,  may  become  so  much  a  habit, 
that  it  will  cease  sensibly  to  affect  us. 

As  we  rapidly  ascend,  these  harmonious  and  pleasing  objects 
flit  by,  like  the  changing  scenes  of  a  panorama.  But  as  the 
country  is  flat,  the  fields  similar,  and  the  houses,  for  the  most 
part,  uniform,  the  monotony  would  be  apt  to  weary  the  familiar 
eye,  though,  in  the  first  view,  it  becomes  picturesque  from  the 
agreeable  concordance  and  mellowness,  rather  than  the  boldness 
and  variety  of  its  elements. 

Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  a  handsome  town, 
occupies  the  first  bluff  we  meet  on  the  eastern  shore  in  ascending 
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the  stream.  Mr.  Clement  called  my  attention  to  the  United 
States  Barracks,  which  he  says  are  among  the  finest  works  of 
the  kind.  We  are  now  only  abont  thirty-five  miles  from  onr 
joamey's  end  ;  and  he  promises  me  a  ride  over  here  to  see  the 
delightfnl  proq)ect  from  the  Esplanade,  and  the  eharming  and 
eztensiTe  views  of  the  Goast  which  the  town  affords. 

Bat  I  should  have  told  yon,  before  this,  of  the  human  Intelli- 
gence, the  interpreter  and  sharer  of  all  this  pleasnre.  My  new 
host,  Mr.  Clement,  is  a  moderately-tall,  finely-formed,  bine-eyed, 
brown-haired,  young  m&n  of  about  thirty-five.  Though  he  is  pleas- 
ing and  attractive  to  me,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  peculiar 
sensations — or  perhaps  more  properly  reflections — ^that  I  recdve 
from  him.  I  am  never  weary  of  watching  his  mobile  and  in- 
tensely earnest  features ;  and  with  every  change  they  seem  to 
awaken  memories  so  deep,  and  so  far  away,  that  when  I  look 
after  I  can  only  catch  momentary  glimpses  of  their  flitting  wings, 
ere  they  are  lost  in  impenetrable  darkoess.  I  worry  myself  with 
questions  concerning  this,  though  I  cannot  solve  them.  But  I 
resign  myself  to  the  sweet  attraction,  and  feel  myself  drawn  to 
him  as  to  a  true  Brother  Soul. 

He  has  a  richly  caltivated  mind,  a  pleasing  address,  and, 
above  all,  that  benign  and  attractive  expression,  that  so  easily 
and  agreeably  takes  possession  of  us,  and  makes  us  happy — 
sometimes,  too,  without  being  able  to  give  a  reason  for  our  hap- 
pmess.    He  is  a  priest  of  Jesus,  in  the  Episcopal  order  of  Christ- 
ians, and  must,  I  think,  exert  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  his 
people.     On  one  point  I  congratulate  myself :  he  is  the  first 
American  gentleman  I  have   seen  since  leaving  Algiers  with 
whom  speech  is  really  easy  to  me.    Mr.  Slicer  and  myself  often 
sat  together  in  a  constrained  silence,  which  has  alike  baffled  ex- 
planation and  analysis.    Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  we  did  not 
know  what  to  say  ;  then,  again,  as  if  we  had  a  mutual  distrust, 
bat  always  as  if  we  did  not  know  each  other.     So  it  was  with 
the   commodore.    So  it  was  with  every  officer  on  board  ship. 
But  I  am  no  longer  annoyed  by  this  painful  constraint.    Here 
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thought  and  expression  are  alike  free  ;  and  the  fountains  of  both 
are  clear,  and  deep,  and  beantifal. 

So  on  onr  yojage,  the  scenery,  the  peculiar  features  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  coontrj,  general  and  particular — in  fact, 
almost  eTcrything  the  eye  rested  on — furnished  a  topic  of  dis- 
course. I  had  never  been  so  happy  since  leaving  Algiers.  I 
felt  that  my  good  Angels  were  truly  recording  a  tohite  day. 
Shall  I  not  here  come  to  be  understood  ?  Shall  I  not  find,  at 
least,  an  answer  to  my  thought  of  thoughts — a  goal  for  my  great 
hope — an  anchor  for  my  most  interior  faith  f  I  will  yet  believe 
and  trust. 

In  landing  at  St.  Francisville,  I  am  informed  that  at  Point 
Couple,  a  small  village  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  with 
queer-shaped  French  and  Spanish  houses,  dwelt  the  late  Mr. 
Foydras,  an  eccentric  and  benevolent  French  gentleman.  He 
largely  endowed  several  asylums  and  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions, and  also  left  the  income  of  a  valuable  property  for  mar- 
riage portions  to  poor  girls  in  that  and  the  neighboring  par- 
ishes. 

All  is  hurry  and  bustle  in  the  little  Bayou  Sara,  which  is  the 
most  important  point  of  shipment  for  this  region,  and  where  the 
boat  now  stops.  But  nevertheless  my  host  easily  finds  the 
beautiful  carriage  that  is  already  waiting  for  us.  Mr.  Clement 
w  a  good  master,  I  know ;  for  the  shining  black  face  of  the 
coachman  was  still  more  shining  as  he  gave  his  hand,  with  a  low 
"  God  bress  him*  1"  to  massa — adding,  in  advance  of  the  ques- 
tion, "  Missus,  an'  all,  bright  an'  airly  dis  mornin',  massa  1  No 
forget  de  day,  massa  i" 

He  then  paid  his  respects  to  me,  as  the  gemman  Afric  massa 
was  to  bring.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  here,  too,  the  idea  of 
Africa  is  uppermost.  These  poor  people,  also,  must  claim  kin- 
ship with  me.  Is  there  not  something  sacred  and  natural  in  the 
ties  and  obligations  of  a  common  country  ?  Yes  ;  and  it  must 
be  so,  for  the  reason  thai  whatever  circumscribes  brings  the  line 
nearer  to  sdf,  which  is,  and  ever  must  be,  at  the  centre  of  our 
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social  and  affecdonal  conscioasness.  Bat  when  the  soul  unfolds 
its  largest  love,  will  not  all  sectional  boundaries  be  obliterated, 
and  the  special  and  particular,  with  eTer-lengthening  tendencies, 
reach  out  into  the  umversal  f  So  I  belysTe.  But  I  must  not 
forget  mjself  just  now  ;  for  we  are  approaching  home.  Home  1 
Would  that  name  had  come  to  me  in  its  most  interior  sense  ! 
But  I  am  watchful  now.  We  ride  through  a  beautiful  country, 
unlike  anything  I  hare  seen  on  this  continent,  until  we  are  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  and  in  one  of  its  most  picturesque  suburbs. 
We  leave  the  main  road,  and  by  a  long,  winding  avenue,  skirted 
with  magnilBcent  cotton-wood  and  tolip  trees,  arrive  at  a  large 
and  handsome  villa,  where,  apparently,  the  whole  family,  of  all 
grades  and  colors,  are  assembled  to  receive  us.  We  alight  amid 
a  shower  of  welcomes,  and  shouts,  and  blessings  ;  and  having 
exchanged  the  proper  forms  of  salutation  and  introduction,  we 
proceed  to  the  house — not,  however,  before  a  beautiful  bey  and 
pri,  Ephraim  and  Hetty,  had  turned  their  father's  pockets  in- 
ade  out,  in  search  of  toys  and  sweetmeats,  and  made  prizes  of 
all  they  could  capture  which  in  the  least  suited  their  fancy.  I 
waa  also  pleased  to  see  that  each  of  the  children  became  a  cen- 
tre of  attraction  to  as  many  little  negroes  as  could  huddle 
round,  with  whom  they  were  liberally  dividing  their  spoils. 

I  was  conducted  directly  to  my  chamber,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  attendant,  who  was  speedily  sent  to  me,  I  laid 
aade  my  soiled  traveller's  gear,  and  having  indulged  in  the  lux- 
ury of  a  bath,  and  an  hour  of  rest,  I  made  myself  ready  to 
attend  my  new  hostess,  who  kindly  sent  up  word,  that  if  I  were 
pleased  to  do  so,  she  would  have  me  come  down  and  speak  to 
her  a  while  before  diimer.  I  found  her  in  the  midst  of  her  little 
&mfly,  and  I  instantly  recognized  the  distinctive  type  of  her  re- 
lationship to  Mr.  F.  She  is  not  so  symmetrically  beautiful  as 
Mrs.  Slicer,  though  I  think  she  may  be  even  more  imposing  ;  for 
what  IB  lost  in  perfection  of  outline,  is  gained  in  the  ever-varying 
expression.  The  contour  of  the  head,  however,  is. very  fine; 
and  the  long,  shining,  flaxen  hair  is  dressed  in  a  way  that  is 
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extremely  elegant.  It  is  parted  and  carried  plain  from  the  front 
toward  the  ears,  and  fastened  at  the  crown,  while  from  the  back 
it  is  formed  into  a  rich  bandeau,  which  is  disposed  like  a  cres- 
cent just  above  the  forehead.  This  pure  and  classic  style  gives 
an  inimitable  effect  to  the  graceful  outline  of  the  head,  and  har- 
monizes well  with  the  intellectual  contour  and  expression  of  the 
whole  face.  She  is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  has  unfolded  very  clearly 
the  distinctive  characters  of  that  great  and  highly  developed 
lineage.  I  think  I  can  see  in  her  something  that  shadows  forth 
the  woman  of  the  New  World.  Oh,  how  beautiful  to  me  is 
this  pure,  self-conscious  Intelligence  of  Womanhood  1  If  it  can 
only  be  true  to  itself,  what  may  it  not  accomplish  7  I  am  be^ 
ginning  to  lose  my  faith  in  man  as  an  inspiring  agent,  or  first 
mover  of  Good,  and  to  look  toward  woman  for  the  opening  of 
that  great  energy  that  is  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Why, 
I  know  not ;  but  this  thought  is  unfolding  ever  more  and  more 
certainly,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  a  prophecy  which  these  people 
will  be  the  first  to  confirm. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Clement.  Her  whole  organism  and  ex* 
pression  not  only  speak  of  a  high  cultivation,  but  of  earnest 
thought  and  deep  feeling  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  pervading 
all,  there  is  something  systematic,  which  is  a  fruit  of  discipline, 
and  indicates  mathematical  tendencies.  I  have  never  before 
seen  these  traits  in  a  woman  ;  but  I  know  that  they  pervade  her 
whole  being.  I  can  detect  them  in  the  very  tones  of  her  voice ; 
and  yet  it  has  not  that  beguiling  music  which  I  feel  in  Mrs. 
sneer's,  though  it  is  sweet,  and  powerful,  and  of  great  compass. 
I  should  think  she  could  use  it  scientifically,  both  in  singing  and 
reading. 

In  a  few  moments  I  am  quite  at  home  with  her,  and  we  are  in 
a  confidential  discourse  of  family  affairs,  which  I  could  so  well 
give,  and  she  was  so  happy  to  receive,  of  the  household  of  our 
dear  friend,  her  brother.  Mr.  Clement  sits  near  by,  cutting  and 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  new  pamphlet  he  has  brought  home 
from  the  city.    Meanwhile,  we  are  so  absorbed  in  the  favorite 
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theme — the  brother  and  the  friend — tbat  we  hardly  obserre  the 
entrance  of  others,  nntll  Ephraim  and  Hettj,  the  boy  and  girl 
of  ten  and  tight  years  old,  rosh  npon  their  father,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  deyonr  and  exterminate  both  him  and  his  pam- 
phlet at  one  swoop.  They  climb  oyer  Jiis  neck,  his  arms,  his 
Bhonlders  ;  they  stand  on  the  back  and  arms,  of  his  chair  ;  and 
tipping  his  head,  or  bending  it  awry,  they  kiss  him  from  every 
possible  point  of  approach.  It  is  exhilarating  to  see  them.  We 
stop  talking  to  enjoy  the  seeoe — ^tbe  mother,  for  her  own  im- 
mediate blesstAg ;  I,  to  think  of  Theodoeia  and  paint  yet  nn- 
known  blisses  on  the  bright  hopes  of  the  iutare. 

Mr.  Clement  could  not  resist  them ;  bnt  in  spite  of  the 
matronly  remonstrance  that  thtir  father  was  yery  tired,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  drawn  away  to  the  shaded  verandah,  where 
the  sweet  voices  ringing  all  ronnd  the  honse  soon  annonnced 
that  they  were  in  fdU  opwation  at  a  game  of  romps. 

Ooing  to  the  door  for  a  better  view  of  the  exhilarating  scene, 
my  eyes  fell  on  the  most  remarkable  fig^ore  I  had  ever  seen.  It 
was  an  old  man,  of  that  noble  cast  of  head  and  face  which  Time, 
the  destroyer  of  merely  outside  fairness,  only  refines  and  makes 
more  beantifal  The  form  was  bnt  slightly  bent  with  age  ;  and 
the  gently  curving  ontline  only  seemed  to  soften  and  give  benig- 
ai^  to  a  presence  which  otherwise  might  have  been  too  lofty. 

He  had  risen  from  his  seat  in  a  small  snmmer-^ionse  when  the 
ehildren  came  out ;  and  as  the  head  leaned  from  the  lattice  for  a 
sight  of  them,  and  the  long,  white,  silkeihsilver  hair  swept 
forward  from  the  shonlden,  the  light  that  fell  on  his  face  was 
like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  over  deep  water,  for  at  the  same  instant 
il  brightened  the  surface  and  revealed  the  depth. 

As  he  hears  my  approaching  step,  the  head  tarns  directly 
toward  me.  I  shall  never  fo^et  the  clear,  deep  bine  eye  that 
met  mine  with  such  intense  glances.  I  knew  that  it  was  reading 
me.  I  felt  that  I  was  recognized.  Bnt  who  was  he  ?  Did  I 
behold  there^mbodiment  of  some  ancient  sage,  or  a  living  man  ? 
I  had  barely  time  to  ask  myself  these  questions,  when  Mr. 
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Clement  came  forward  and  formallj  presented  him  to  me  as  his 
grandfather,  Mr.  Van  Broner.  Bat  how  strangely  the  Mr. 
Eonndcd  in  connection  with  such  a  presence  !  I  should  as  soon 
hare  thought  of  applying  it  to  Oonfadns  or  Brahma.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  feeling  of  intense  Teneration  that  made  me  instinct- 
ivelj  shrink  from  his  proifered  hand.  I  would  hare  bowed 
myself  at  his  feet  to  kiss  that  hand ;  but  I  could  not  take  it 
with  the  cool  clasp  of  a  common-place  ceremony.  Did  he  read 
my  thoughts  ?  I  fear  not,  for  at  my  dissenting  gesture  he 
gravely  drew  back,  and,  apparently  without  any  further  notice 
of  me,  turned  away.  I  am  afraid  I  hare  committed  some  great 
blunder,  or  perhaps  wrong  in  this ;  but  delicacy  forbids  my 
asking  any  one.  Meanwhile,  the  Sage  does  not  avoid,  but  sim- 
ply excludes  me  ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  must,  and  shall  be  drawn 
toward  him. 

Soon  after  this  introduction,  that  seems  to  have  resulted  so 
unfortunately,  we  were  called  to  tea ;  and  there  I  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  youngest  brother  of  Mrs.  Clement,  and  the 
baby  of  the  family,  as  he  himself  directly  added,  at  the  same 
time  waggishly  stroking  an  immense  red  moustache,  as  aa  illu»> 
tration. 

He  is  less  like  Mr.  F.  than  the  sister,  though  I  can  see  some 
of  the  general  characteristics — ^the  broad,  high,  intellectual  head 
and  finely  cut  features,  belong  to  the  same  generic  order  of 
character — ^but  with  Dr.  Robert  Bowen,  which  is  the  name  <^ 
this  half-brother,  the  whole  fiioe  is  suffused  with  a  humorous 
expression,  strikingly  different  from  that  of  our  friend.  But 
there  is  a  heartiness  and  straightforward  earnestness  in  him 
which  I  like  extremely,  while  his  happy  and  good-natured 
remarks  are  very  amusing,  and  the  life  of  the  company  every- 
where, as  his  sister,  who  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  him,  herself 
assures  me. 

They  were  left  orphans ;  and  this  was  really  a  babe  at  the 
time.  He  never  has  forgotten  the  affectionate  care  of  his  young 
uurse.    He  may  appear  trivial  sometimes  ;  but  I  saw  him  to- 
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night,  when  he  thought  that  no  one  was  observing,  lay  his  head 
on  her  bosom,  and,  folding  his  anns  about  her,  kiss  his  dear 
sister-mother,  as  he  confidentiallj  calls  her,  with  much  affection. 
I  know  by  this  he  has  feeling,  notwithstanding  his  apparent 
levity.  He  should  not  have  thought  to  hide  it  from  me,  for  I 
like  him  all  the  better  for  it. 

I  hare  also  discovered  another  pleasant  thing  about  him.  As 
we  stood  near  together;  a  little  while  after  tea,  a  plant  with 
which  I  was  not  familiar  attracted  me ;  and  unconsciously  I 
opened  the  flower.  My  first  surprise  was  to  see  him  leap  up 
several  feet,  and  then  precipitate  himself  into  a  patch  of  herbage 
that  grew  between  us  and  the  border  of  the  avenue,  shouting  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  ''  £ureka  t  Eureka  I'' 

Little  Ephraim  and  Hetty,  who  had  drawn  their  father  away 
to  an  arbor,  came  leaping  through  the  shrubbery,  as  if  the  shout 
were  a  challenge  to  their  own  love  of  fun.  They  plunge  into 
the  midst,  roll  and  tumble  over  him,  and  in  a  very  unceremonious 
manner  pull  his  hair,  ears  and  nose,  especially  his  moustache ; 
while  he  thrashes  about  with  his  arms  and  legs,  and  good  humor- 
edly  tries  to  drive  them  oflT. 

Presently  up  comes  Mr.  Clement,  and  directly  after,  but  more 
slowly,  Mrs.  Clement,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Yan  Brouer, 
all  looking  to  learn  the  cause  of  such  a  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion. I  did  not  understand  all  that  was  said  ;  but  Mr.  Clement 
told  me  that  he  (the  young  doctor),  had  discovered,  by  the  way 
I  took  hold  of  the  flower,  that  I  Was  a  botanist,  which  was,  as  he 
declared,  "  to  use  a  Miltonian  phrase,  *  Heaven's  last,  best  gift,' 
and  worth  half  a  score  of  Eves  to  the  surly  old  bachelor" — 
as  he  was  determined  to  make  of  himself. 

Hence  we  naturally  fell  into  a  comparison  of  notes,  which  1 
believe  were  mutually  satisfactory,  ending  by  an  engagement  to 
explore  that  wonderful  region  of  flowers,  at  our  earliest  con- 
Tenience,  and  with  every  opportunity.  How  much  there  is 
here  of  interest  I  Have  I  not  opened  into  a  new  life  ?  The 
name  of  the  place  seems  to  be  truly  an  index  of  its  atmosphere, 
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both  out  and  indoors  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  loTely  than  the 
spirit  of  this  family.  It  seems  a  natural  ontbirth  of  the  air  and 
sun — ^the  blooming  earth  and  beaming  skj  of  this  delidous 
clime. 

Haring  thus  annoanced  mj  arriyal,  I  must  leave  you  for  a 
season,  in  order  to  make  better  acquaintance  with  the  scenes  and 
things  and  persons  around  me. 

The  cool  west  wind  is  blowing  over  my  forehead,  and  whisper- 
ing a  salaftm.  I  would  convert  it  into  a  carrier  dove,  and  make 
it  bear  blessings  to  thee  and  Touley.  But  whether  it  will  do 
my  bidding  or  not,  I  know  this,  that  our  spirits  are  not  alienated 
from  each  other.  There  is  no  mountain-range  so  hig^  and  far 
reaching — there  is  no  ocean  so  broad  and  d^ep— but  the  love- 
winged  soul  can  pass  over  it,  in  safety  and  freedom.  Thus  do 
we  visit  each  other  ;  and  I  know  it  is  not  a  dream.^ 

Thine  ever, 

Shahicah. 


LETTER  XV. 

SHAHMAH   ENLABOES   HIS  POLITICAL   SPHERE. 

M emorlw— Tba  8«triek  Beftft— ItotroipMtian— Honlbla  DlicoTery— The  Sontben 
Wtair— A  Mortl^yiaf  IHlemm»— D«iio«raUo  Meettny— Stump  Speechc8<-A  Great 
4»«ee]i— Hcosler  Conrtev— Keturn  to  flnt  Prlndplea — Qaestlons  without  Aniwen. 

OonoBwooD,  Hay  W, 

Brother  Hassan  : 

I  should  first  infonn  jon^  before  I  again  forget  to  do  so, 
that  it  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Clement's  estate,  which  I  now  shall  set 
at  the  bead  of  my  letters,  with  the  date  ;  and  I  can  tell  yon  that 
it  is  well  named ;  for  I  have  never  seen  so  elegant  specimens 
of  that  remarkable  tree,  as  grow  aroand  this  home — ^in  groups, 
groves,  and  singly.  Nature  is  here  bountiful,  indeed.  But  have 
I  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  lotus,*  whose  beg^iing  sweetness 
can  make  us  forget  our  native  land  ?  Ah,  no  I  It  was  but 
yesterday  that  I  saw  a  little  scarlet  bean  lying  in  a  basket  of 
shells,  among  the  playthings  of  the  children.  Its  bright  black 
eye  seemed  to  look  at  me  through  the  light  of  home.  In  an 
instant  I  was  carried  back  to  the  border  of  the  forest,  where  I 
had  gathered  those  fruits,  when  a  tiny  boy,  and  hoarded  them 
with  a  miser's  care  ;  for  they  would  sometimes  bring  mc  a  few 
RRperos  among  the  jewellers  and  gold-workers  of  Algiers  and 
Tanis.    I  thought  of  that  proudest  day,  when  my  karob  f  fruits 

*  Th«  i)po  b«n7  of  the  ZTiypbai  lotos  hai  a  tMte  Hke  gingerbread.  It  le  said 
to  eaoM  fergetfUnMi  of  their  natlTO  eomitry,  In  those  who  eat  it.— Eo. 

tTlie  maU  tearlet  bean,  which  !•  the  firnit  of  the  Karob  tree,  and  b  femiliarly  known 

aoMng  chUdm  as  tiio  **3laok-ejed  Soian,**  is,  fh>m  its  uniformity  of  slse  and  snb- 

>^ee,  used  In  the  East  tor  weiring  precious  merchandise,  as  gold  and  diamonds. 

B«ice  the  term  Icarat,  and  the  expression  of  a  karat  of  gold,  or  a  diamond  of  so  man/ 

kanu.~Io. 
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had  grown  into  a  pore  gold  seqain.;  and  I  lost  mjself  in  a 
dream  of  delights,  where  I  saw  my  true  opeD-sesamd  unfolding 
all  the  treasures  of  the  future,  with  visions  of  knowledge  and 
power  that  rose  np  giant-like  from  earth,  and  took  hold  of 
the  heavens.  I  thought  of  the  long  rides  over  the  desert,  when 
I  had  grown  larger,  and  went  to  Fezzan  to  sell  mj  store  of 
coral  to  the  merchants  of  Bagdad  and  Bassora,  and  get  the 
news  of  the  world,  where  travellers  from  remote  regions  were 
clustered  together  in  the  great  oasis.  The  spicj  winds  of  the 
east  blew  over  me  as  I  thought  of  my  return  home — of  the 
wild  races,  and  the  fierce  trial  of  speed,  between  Tethra,*  my 
matchless  heiree,f  and  the  fleetest  barb  of  the  Arab  robber ; 
until  at  length  the  shadows  of  Felizia  dropped  their  protectmg 
plumage  over  the  weary  boy. 

How  freshly  came  back  to  me  that  evening  scene,  when  I 
kissed  my  Desert  Bird  for  the  good  service  she  had  done  me. 
Once  more  her  long  neck  bent  to  my  caressing  hand  ;  and  as  her 
beautifal  head  leaned  against  my  shoulder,  the  tranquil  eyes 
looked  lovingly  into  mine.  0,  Yethra  I  my  fleet  I  my  faithful ! 
shall  I  ever  forget  thee  ?  It  is  thou  that  leadest  me  back  to 
boyhood,  and  my  sister's  cabin  ;  and  there,  in  the  fullness  of  this 
exiled  heart,  I  throw  myself  on  the  ground,  and,  once  more  clasp- 
ing her  in  my  arms,  weep  like  a  little  child. 

I  recall  myself,  only  to  hear  that  I  am  now  summoned  to 
breakfast,  after  which  I  am  to  have  a  ride  with  Mr.  Clement,  to 
Jackson,  a  small  town,  or  village,  some  distance  back  in  the 
pine  woods,  where  there  is  a  college,  in  which  he  has  some 
interest.    Heaven  send  that  the  great  subject  may  be  opened 

*  Tethra->«  star.  The  fiTorlto  dromedaiy  alwayi  hu  a  proper  name,  M  nutch  as 
any  other  member  of  the  family. — ^Ez>. 

t  The  Hebrde,  or  camel  of  the  deeert.  Is  extremely  evifl.  It  will  oftetf  trard  nine 
hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  in  soTen  or  eight  consecatiTe  day*,  and  aometimcs  two 
hundred  railei  in  a  day.  There  Is  a  -laying  thai  when  two  traTellov  meet  and  saluto 
each  other  in  the  desert,  before  the  "  Alik  salaftm*'  replies  to  the  **Sala&m  alik,"  the 
flying  helr6e  is  out  of  dght.  Dromedary  means  swift,  and  Is  by  Diodonu  applied  to  a 
single  race  of  the  species— the  one  alluded  to  abore,  as  the  helrie,  or  camel  vith 
but  one  hump. — Ed. 
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now.  Bat  I  sball  not  giro  the  remotest  hint  of  what  is  in  mj 
mind,  unless  it  is  called  for,  even  if  I  am  choked  for  the  want  of 
speech. 

Two  hours  later. — ^I  haye  been  disappointed  about  the  ride, 
Mr.  Clement  having  been  suddenly  called  awaj  to  attend  a 
fnneral ;  bat  in  the  meantime  I  have  to  tell  70a  that  I  have 
made  a  discorery,  that  fills  me  with  alarm  and  terror.  I  have, 
IQ  short,  jast  learned  that  all  these  people  here — ^I  mean  in  this 
hmilj — are  Whigs.  How  coald  it  be  that  Mr.  F.  would  so 
deceive  me  ?  How  could  it  be  that  he  would  inveigle  me  into 
any  acquaintance  with  a  party  so  deeply*  disgraced  ?  But  I 
am  so  excited  by  this  discovery  !  My  brain  seems  to  have 
caught  fire,  I  will  try  to  calm  myself,  and  look  at  the  whole 
thing  fairly,  on  both  sides.  But  I  must  first  tell  you  how  I  came 
to  be  apprised  of  this.  After  breakfast,  the  morning  papers  were 
sent  me ;  and  without  looking  at  the  head  I  began  to  read 
one  of  the  leading  editorials,  whose  title  had  caught  me.  The 
tone  and  spirit  were  much  like  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
in  the  "  True  Democrat,"  except  that  I  perceived  there  was 
rather  more  dignity  of  bearing  in  the  article  ;  and  the  style  also 
was  more  gentlemanly  and  courteous,  so  that  I  said  to  myself,  at 
ooce  :  ''  These  American  editors  are  beginning  to  mend  their 
manoers."  But  I  leave  you  to  imagine  my  horror,  wlien,  on 
tanung  over  the  sheet,  I  read  in  large  characters  its  name ; 
"  The  Southern  Whig."  I  looked  over  the  paper,  and  was  still 
more  shocked  to  find  that  the  very  names  of  those  about  me 
were  printed  in  legible  characters,  making  part  of  a  list  of  "  dis" 
Ungwktd  cUizenSf^  who  were  to  attend  a  convention  at  Baton 
Booge — the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  save  the  country 
from  the  hands  of  the  Democrats  who,  although  the  terms  and 
mode  of  speech,  were  somewhat  less  scurrilous,  were  boldly 
represented  as  being  no  less  knaves,  villains,  tyrants,  and 
especially  fools,  than  the  Whigs  had  been  in  the  other  papers. 

I  had  supposed  that  the  articles  I  had  seen  were  unanswerable 
that  no  decent  Whig  would  dare  to  show  his  head,  after 
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they  had  come  fully  before  the  pablic.  Bat  what  do  I  now  see  ? 
The  most  important  of  those  articles  are  answered,  and  the 
tables  CYea  more  than  tamed.  The  charges  are  rebutted.  The 
word  falsified  ;  the  lie,  with  newlj  enyenomed  fangs,  is  thrown 
back  into  the  yerj  teeth  of  the  accusers.  And  not  only 
this ;  but  new  charges  of  more  daring  oatrage,  more  flagrant 
breaches  of  trust,  more  insidious  and  unmanly  frauds,  at  once 
provoke  and  challenge  iuTcstigation. 

Is  not  this  a  dilemma,  indeed  1  One  of  two  conclusions  is  now 
forced  upon  me— either  that  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people  are  slanderers  and  liars,  absolutely  void  of  conscience,  or 
else  they  are  really  as  bad  as  they  represent  themselres.     To 
believe  the  last,  would  be  to  place  them,  at  least  in  a  moral  pomt 
of  view,  far  below  the  plane  of  barbarism;  and  to  admit  the  first, 
would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  Eepublican  civilization.    This 
is  but  a  sorry  thought  for  one,  who,  having  dreamed  of  them  for 
years,  as  a  nation  of  godlike  power  and  grandeur,  has  now 
travelled  almost  2,000  leagues,  to  sit  at  their  feet,  and  learn  that 
wisdom  whose  spirit  had  inspired  their  lives,  and  whose  form  bad 
become  concrete  in  their  institutions — and  how  shall  I  be  able  to 
resist  the  great  equipoise  of  evidence,  with  its  two  equal  forces, 
which,  however  much  they  may  clash  against  each  other,  always 
unite  to  prove  the  unworthiness  of  all.   They  struggle,  and  fight, 
alternately  gaining  the  ascendency,  only  the  more  at  leisure  to 
control,  and  abuse  and  hate  each  other.    Are  these  the  Inti- 
mate fruits  of  Republicanism,  or  the  necessary  results  of  free- 
dom ?    If  these  things  really  are  true,  why  should  I  not  return, 
and  lay  my  hopes  for  mankind  at  the  feet  of  the  Dey,  the 
Bashaw,  the  Bey,  or  perhaps  even  the  Grand  Seigneur  himself  ? 
I  might  find  a  more  careful  attention  to  the  edge  of  the  axe — 
more  summary  modes  of  judgment  and  punishment ;  but  there 
would  be  nothing  so  mean — so  degrading — as  this  lying,  this 
common  spirit  of  slander,  which,  like  a  base  reptile,  spits   its 
venom  in  the  very  face  of  all  true  freedom,  and  drags  its  slimy 
lengh  over  the  fair  character  and  name  of  manhood. 
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A/iamoon. — Mj  distress  of  mind  was  too  great  for  conceal- 
ment ;  and  when  Mr.  Clement  looked  at  me,  with  bis  kind  eyes, 
snd  asked  the  cause,  I  coold  not  refrain  from  a  fall  and  Arank 
diseknare.  I  told  him  what  I  had  read  in  the  papers  eoncerning 
the  Whig  Party,  in  general  and  particnlar,  and  how  greatly 
shocked  I  was  to  find,  that  Terj  day,  that  himself  and  other 
members  of  the  flEunily,  shoald  belong  to  a  party,  which  I  had 
seen  represented  as  so  notoriously  bad  and  dangeroos.  It  was 
not  that  I  did,  or  eonld,  beliere  them  bad,  bat  because  the  friend- 
ship I  really  felt  for  them,  was  hurt  by  the  least  implication  of 
wrong.  It  woald  not  bear  even  one  unkind  question  of  those  in 
whom  I  had  so  liTely  an  interest.  Nor  was  it  this  alone  ;  but  I 
felt  the  degradation  of  the  American  people  in  these  manifesta- 
tlonfi,  though  I  could  not  fully  understand  them. 

He  said  he  could  see  how  a  person  unacquainted  with  their 
national  character  and  peculiar  modes  of  action,  might  fall  into 
just  such  opinions  ;  and  though  he,  by  no  means,  pretended  to 
justify  such  proceedings,  yet  he  hoped  it  might  not  be  found 
quite  so  bad  as  I  had  feared, 

I  thought  he  smiled  slightly,  as  I  told  him  my  conversation  on 
that  subject  with  Mr.  Slicer  ;  but  it  might  have  been  only  the 
bbmd  expression,  for  which  his  face  is  very  remarkable.  It 
passed  in  a  moment,  leaving  only  that  grave  sweetness,  which 
has  always  been  so  attractive  to  me.  Nothing  disconcerts  me 
so  much  aa  these  American  smiles,  which,  although  they  are  of- 
ten Terj  broad,  I  so  seldom  understand. 

Believing  that  we  were  alone,  I  spoke  with  entire  freedom,  as  I 
always  can  to  him,  at  least  on  such  subjects  as  have  been  brought 
forward.  I  was  telling  him  how  I  had  expected  a  revolt  of  the 
people,  on  account  of  these  exposures,  when  Dr.  Bowen  came 
from  nndtf  the  curtain,  where  he  had  been  concealed  all  the 
while,  and  burst  into  a  perfect  roar. 

Mr.  Clement  slowly  passed  a  hand  over  his  face,  firom  the 
forehead  down,  and  then  looked  very  gravely  at  him,  when  the 
doctor^  glancing  out  of  the  window,  exclaimed  :  **  That  old  ne- 
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gro  will  be  the  death  of  me  I   he  is  so  comical  I''  at  the  same 
time  iangbing  still  more  violentlj. 

We  looked  out  to  see  what  it  was;  bat  found  nothing  to  laugh 
at  in  that  direction.  I  had  an  uneasy  feeling  when  the  doctor 
retired,  holding  his  sides,  as  if  he  would  go  into  paroxysms.  I 
cannot  conceiTe  what  it  should  all  mean. 

Mr.  Clement  then  politely  excused  himself;  but  before  he 
withdrew,  he  inrited  me  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  True  Demo- 
cracy this  afternoon,  saying  that  it  might  clear  up  some  things 
for  me,  at  least  on  one  side  I  shall  now  see  how  the  American 
people  make  and  control  the  machinery  of  government.  My 
ideas,  howcTcr,  have  had  too  many  sudden  prostrations  now  to 
be  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  I  must  bid  you  adieu  for  the 
present. 

11  p.if. — I  hare  just  returned  from  the  meeting  ;  but  I  have 
little  to  say.  I  would  gladly  dismiss  from  my  mind  a  scene, 
which,  if  not  disgraceful  in  American  eyes,  was  at  least  disgust- 
ing in  mine.  Would  you  belieTe  me,  my  brother,  when  I  say 
that  I  haye  never,  among  all  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  desert, 
been  in  any  assembly  before,  where,  in  point  of  dignity,  there 
was  so  wide  a  departure  from  all  true  manliness,  as  I  have  been 
witness  to  this  very  night.  A  chief  of  the  Foulahs  or  Tibboos 
would  feel  himself  insulted  by  such  conduct,  as  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  this  free  American  State  witnessed,  and,  in  a  degree, 
entered  into.  I  sometimes  think  that  there  is  a  little  too  immA 
freedom  here — at  least  of  a  certiHu  sort. 

The  principal  speaker,  a  Mr.  Rant^  from  Alabama,  was  intro- 
duced as  a  staunch  democrat,  and  one  who  stood  very  high  with 
the  party  in  his  native  State.  The  speech  consisted  mainly  of  a 
disjointed  mass  of  charges  against  the  Whig  party  in  general, 
and  their  candidate  for  the  presidency  (Gten.  Scott)  in  partico- 
lar.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  peculiar  freedom 
of  the  South,  and  its  special  right  to  invade  the  freedom  of 
others.  Oen.  McDuffie  bad  said  that  "  slavery  was  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Bepublic  "-^and  to  be  sure  it  was,  for  die  reason 
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that  it  WAS  there  when  the  Bepnblic  was  first  established,  and 
t^  iflot  there  still — ^that  was  what  he  called  settlin'  the  question. 
He  bad  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  compromise  of  1850,  and 
the  underground  railroad.  He  stronglj  recommended  penal 
laws  against  printing,  speaking,  or  even  thinking,  anything  that 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  South,  and  quoted  high  authorities  for 
the  same.  I  frequently  heard  the  names  of  Glay,  Calhoun, 
Wise,  and  Webster,  associated  with  epithets  and  phrases  that 
made  me  indignant  for  the  tarnished  honor  of  these  well-known 
American  statesmen.  How  the  living  men  must  have  blushed 
to  hear  1  And  is  there  no  one  to  defend  the  illustrious  dead 
against  such  slanderous  associations?  These  and  similar 
thoughts  rushed  over  me,  as  the  speaker  rambled  on,  apparently 
withoat  any  definite  idea  of  what  he  was  driving  at. 

He  accused  the  Whig  party  of  having  fraudulently  come  as 
near  to  the  resolutions  of  the  democratic  platform  as  they  possi- 
bly could  without  using  the  same  words.  It  was  all  hypocrisy. 
Hadn't  Greeley,  the  great  mouthpiece  of  the  party,  openly  de- 
clared it ?  What  did  he  say  ?  "I  shall  support  the  nomin&- 
tion  ;  but  I  spurn — I  spit  upon  the  platform  ;  and  no  earthly 
power  shall  make  me  support  if  And  why  f  Because  it  was 
fnendly  to  the  South.  He  was  happy  to  say  the  heart  of  the 
old  democracy  was  in  the  right  place — sound  to  the  core.  But 
as  for  Scott,  he  was  no  better  than  Greeley.  He  wasn't,  in  fact, 
so  good  ;  for  he  was  a  greater  hypocrite.  All  he  wanted  was 
to  get  the  reins  of  Government  into  his  hands,  and  then  he'd 
ride  over  the  prostrate  neck  of  the  South  ;  or  if  ever  he  meant 
to  do  them  any  good,  he  was  such  a  blunderin'  fool  he  couldn't. 
(Hisses  and  cries  of  "  Down  with  him,"  from  the  crowd. 

Then  the  unfortunate  General  was  held  up  in  ridiculous 
points  of  view,  as  it  appeared  f^m  the  hearers  relapsing  into 
good  humor,  though  I  was  not  sufficiently  well  read  in  slang  to 
understand  them.  The  greatly  abused  candidate  was  still  kept 
in  his  "  bad  eminence,"  and  turned  over  and  over.  He  was  re- 
presented as  an  egotist — a  fop — and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  fool. 

9* 
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Whenerer  anythiog  particalarlj  scurriloos  was  said,  some  wild 
man  about  the  place — a  kind  of  savage  they  called  Hooder-^ 
would  interrupt  the  speaker  with  shouts  and  exclamations. 
"  AU  right  1"  "  Go  on,  old  hoss  1''  "  Knead  him  up  I''  "  Give 
him  a  mellerin,  I  say  1"  '*  Go  it,  Jerry  I"  "  Dig  on,  Bnifolo  i'^ 
"  Hand  oyer,  old  Fuss  'n  Feathers,  that  *  hasty  plate  of  soap  1'  ** 
''  And  let  him  season  it  with  the  rich  Irish  brogue  1"  was  imme- 
diately added.  Cheers  and  laughter  ;  shouts,  cries  of  "  Go  it, 
old  hoss!"   ''Hear,  hear  r 

This  is  sufficient  to  giye  you  an  idea  of  that  part  of  the  soeiie. 
When  the  speaking  was  over,  there  was  a  general  call  outside, 
to  **  licker."  Just  out  of  the  door,  in  what  they  call  a  crackey 
or  common  luggage  wagon  of  the  country,  was  a  fiye-galion 
keg  of  whisky.  The  drink  was  drawn  into  a  gourd  shell,  and 
passed  round  from  one  to  another,  each  taking  the  tobacco  from 
his  mouth  before  he  drank. 

Mr.  Soul6  was  called  for  ;  and  when  he  came  forward  he  was 
loudly  cheered.  He  is  a  Frenchman,  and  said  to  be  the  greatest 
Democratic  leader  in  the  State. 

Then  a  group  of  a  dozen  gathered  round  a  gentlemanly- 
looking  man,  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced  as  Mr.  Walker,  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  all  urging  him  to  drink,  at  the  same 
time  paying  him  various  highly-flavored  compliments.  One  of 
them  gave  him  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  that  really  made  him 
wince,  at  the  same  time  calling  out :  "  Come  long,  old  hoss  I 
I  say  you're  a  Buffalo;  come  'long,  then,  an'  lieker  like  a 
man!" 

This  is  really  too  vulgar  for  writing.  I  drop  the  curtain. 
Would,tbat  I  could  also  let  it  fall  between  me  and  my  remem- 
brance. 

It  is  not  that  there  are  no  better  men  in  the  Democratic 
party — it  is  not  that  they  have  not  many  honest,  honorable, 
and  highly  educated  men  among  them  ;  but  it  it  that  such  men 
and  such  measures,  are  permitted  to  bear  sway.  These 
Hoosiers,  as  Mr.  Clement  informs  me,  are  native  Americans, 
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thoagh  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  belieye  it.  The  term  was 
origisallj  a  sort  of  nickname  for  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana, 
it  being  called  "  The  Hoosier  State,"  and  is  now  used  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  to  express  a  certain  very  marked  and  pecnliar 
tjpe  of  character,  which  has  been  dcTcloped  in  the  West,  to 
which  it  bears  much  the  same  relation  that  Yankee  does  to  the 
East,  representing  merely  the  native  white  man  of  that  region, 
with  whom  the  right  of  self-goTerament — ^that  is,  of  taking  part 
in  the  goTemment  of  the  country — inheres.  Bnt  is  there  no 
means  of  civilizing  this  home-bom  sovereign,  so  that  in  time  he 
may  be  prepared,  or  prepare  himself,  for  his  high  office  ?  It  is 
a  rale  that  every  important  work  mn^  involve  a  certain  prepa- 
ration. Is  this  the  only  exception  ?  Are  governments  to  be 
pat  into  the  hands  of  men,  that  have  almost  no  hnman  control 
over  themselves?  Are  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation — ^the 
destinies  of  the  world — to  be  trampled  under  the  feet  of  a 
savage  American  ?  If  it  is  so,  hamanity  itself  calls  for  a  concen- 
tratioa  of  the  despotisms  in  one  head,  since  the  monster  of  a 
million  heads  only  covers  the  land  with  petty  tyrants.  When 
th«re  is  a  fixed  position  and  impersonation  of  the  tyrant,  we 
know  where  and  how  to  meet  him  ;  bat  here,  tiger-like,  he  may 
leap  out  from  the  first  jangle,  and  settle  the  question  for  him- 
self, with  a  revolver  or  bowie-knife.  We  see  by  this  that  hostile 
and  turbulent  parties  are  not  peculiar  to  Ghadames.  One  finds 
"  Weleed  and  Wezeet "  *  everywhere  ;  and  if  they  are  not  here 
60  closely  walled  in,  they  are  at  least  as  bitter  and  unrelenting 
as  can  be  met  with  anywhere,  even  among  the  most  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  desert. 

Returning,  we  were  mutually  silent  and  moody  ;  even  the 
happy  face  of  the  young  doctor  was  clouded  over.  We  were 
too  deeply  mortified  for  social  enjoyment ;  and  each  seemed  to 
be  best  suited  with  his  own  thoughts.    Do  not  think  that  I  have 

♦  The  lumet  of  two  boaUle  dlvlsiotts  of  tbe  same  people  in  the  Oasla  of  Obadamei, 
en  the  borden  of  Sahara.  The  separate  wards  of  the  city  which  thej  oocnpy,  are 
eeardcd  by  hifh  walls,  the  gates  of  which  ^re  kept  closed  in  time  of  war.-^Ko. 
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lost  all  hope-— eren  of  mj  great  hope.  There  most  be  some 
remedy ;  and  for  this  I  fihall  seek,  with  the  detenniiiation  of 
one  who  is  neither  to  be  dismayed  bj  difficolties,  nor  foiled  by 
oppositioD. 

Friday, — This  is  our  holy  day  ;  bat  not  too  good  for  that  tme 
speech,  that  I  would  ever  maintain  with  thee,  my  brother.  And 
now,  to  make  amends  for  the  barbarous  stuff  I  have  written  in 
the  beginning  of  this,  I  will  giye  yon  a  view  of  my  really  cowe- 
fortable  position.  I  have  resolTed  not  to  decide  any  question 
prematurely.  Tee,  though  every  American  forgets  and  repu- 
diates the  Charter  which  his  fiath^B  hare  bequeathed  to 
Humanity  itself,  I  will  st%pd  back  on  the  grand  old  platform, 
undismayed,  knowing  that  whaterer  is  good  and  true  in  laws 
and  goyemment,  must  first  come  there  for  benediction. 

Being  suddenly  called  on  for  a  walk,  I  will  dose  this,  leaving 
descriptions  for  my  next. 

And  thus,  salattm, 

Shj 
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SHAmCAH  IN  HIS   NEW   SURROUNDINGS. 

ItflTixif  Happtoew  Order-^Ckwnforfr~-Letter  from  Home— Herborldiig— Bfr.  Tftn 
Bwnrr  TlwAttractiwi  andMyBterj  docpen— The  Ohftmber— Proepeeti  of  the  Oovntiy 
-^Plantatlone—Woode—Oape-bitUfce— Anticipated  Confldenoe  and  Freedom— A  Dream. 

OonoHwoon,  May  28. 

Bbothsb  Hassan  : 

ETerjUiing  is  so  souling  and  cheering  aboat  me,  in  this 
new  home,  that  I  cannot  resLst  the  charm.  I  am  mnch  happier 
than  I  have  been.  Do  not  think  bj  this,  that  I  am  snrrendeiing 
mjself  to.  the  eyils  I  meet.  On  the  contrary,  my  faith  was 
nerer  nuMre  troe,  nor  my  hope  stronger  than  it  is  now.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  there  is  evidently  a  mntnal  distrost,  and  fear  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  slavery  between  myself  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  family;  and  yet  I  know  that  I  am  gaining  their 
confidence,  and  entering  into  their  spirit — in  short,  that  we  are, 
slowly  it  may  be,  bnt  sorely  approaching  each  other.  I  feel  and 
know  that  we  most  soon  meet,  face  to  face,  and  soul  to  sonl ; 
and  then  the  question  of  questions  most  be  brought  up.  Mean- 
while, the  sense  of  home  is  gradually  returning. 

I  am  naturally  susceptible  of  that  strong  local  attachment, 
winch  makes  it  really  painful  to  me  to  leare  any  place  where  I 
hare  known  either  mankind,  happiness,  or  misery.  Shall  I  find 
here  the  good  sister  that  Mrs.  Slicer  had  become  to  me  ?  I 
btrTe  often  asked  myself.  But  the  question  is  now  answered;  for 
Mn.  Clement  is  equally  kind  and  attentire,  while  at  the  same 

805 
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time,  her  soperior  self-reliance  and  discipHoe,  encoorage  and 
strengthen  me. 

I  break  off  suddenly  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  packet 
from  home.  And  Toulej — mj  little,  laughing,  romping  sister 
Youley,  has  become  a  solver  of  problems,  a  maker  of  herbariums, 
and  a  student  of  atomic  affinities  1  And  Trhat  rich  rewards  will 
Bhe  bring  to  me,  for  all  the  care  I  hare  had  of  her  ?  I  dare  not 
estimate  them. 

I  am  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  young  doctor,  who 
has  com^  to  take  me  on  our  first  expedition  among  the  flowers. 
He  promises  also  to  introduce  me  to  several  strangers  of  distinc- 
tion among  them,  that  are  now  to  be  found  in  full  feather.  la 
not  this  a  rare  life  that  I  am  living  f  Ah,  Theodosia  I  pardon 
me.    I  do  not  forget  thee. 

Evening, — I  have  returned  from  our  walk  greatly  enriched. 
Remember  I  shall  preserve  duplicates,  and  send  them  by  every 
good  chance,  as  well  as  specimens  of  the  minerals  and  fossils  I 
may  overturn  in  these  rambles. 

At  tea  I  was  even  more  struck  with  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Van  Brouer  than  I  had  been  before.  He  was  still  silent  and 
abstracted,  often  turning  toward  me  with  those  deep-blue,  won- 
derful eyes,  that  have  such  a  power  over  me,  I  can  hardly 
preserve  myself  from  being  drawn  to  him  altogether,  notwith- 
standing his  apparent  coldness.  What  is  this  strange  influ- 
ence, and  whence  does  it  proceed  f  Who  and  what  is  he,  that 
I  should  feel  so  drawn  to  him  ?  I  ask  myself  in  vain.  There 
he  sits,  or  stands,  quiet,  stately,  withdrawn  into  himself,  taking 
little  apparent  interest  in  things  about  him,  except  now  and  then 
to  play  with  the  children,  at  least  when  I  am  present.  And  yet 
he  always  has  for  me  the  same  mysterious  attraction.  I  know 
that  my  mind  must  enter  into  that  mind — ^that  my  hopes  most 
become  a  part  of  his — that,  sooner  or  later,  I  must  yield  to  the 
influence,  and  open  my  whole  soul  to  him.  But  how  shall  I 
overcome  thi§  perfect  immobility  of  wOl,  in  which  he  seems 
almost  consciously  to  hold  me  f  or  how  shall  I  subdue  the 
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coldness  which  now  apparently  amoonts  to  repulsion  f  I  can- 
not saj  how  or  whence  ;  and  yet  I  know  that  the  answer  most 
oome. 

Bot  I  will  torn  to  a  subject  of  minor  interest,  and  yet  not 
uumportant  to  one  who  has  dcTeloped  a  love  of  those  refined 
comforts,  which  are  the  froits  of  ciTilization.  I  allude  to  the 
conreniences  which  I  find  here.  Though  in  some  respects  far 
less  costly  and  magnificent,  this  home  surpasses  that  of  Mrs. 
Slicer  in  the  elegant  fitness,  which  more  especially  promotes  the 
pleasing  sensations  of  use  and  comfort,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  reflex 
of  the  order  and  system  which  are  so  conspicuous  in.  the  charac- 
ter of  its  mistress.  Nothing  here  is  vulgarized  with  the  idea 
of  mere  show;  but  everything  exhibits  the  highest  perfection  of 
ornament,  by  its  adaptation  to  some  specific  use.  I  mean  by 
this  that  nothing 'passes  out  of  bounds,  or  is  perverted  from 
the  simplicity  of  its  original  design,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  a 
larger  amount  of  gilding  and  sculpture. 

I  look  around  my  beautiful  chamber,  and  see  this  idea  illus- 
trated in  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  all  its  appointments. 
Eferything  looks  so  quiet  and  comfortable,  as  if  it  had  got  to 
itself  a  pleasant  habit  of  being  so.  I  was  studying  the  capa- 
bilities of  this  really  luxurious  retreat  for  an  hour  this  morning. 
The  galleries  on  either  side,  give  me  a  wide  range  of  prospect. 
In  one  of  them  I  get  the  rising  sun;  and' this  also  affords  me  a 
fine  view  of  the  beautiful  country  on  the  east  of  us.  I  have 
seen  nothing  like  it  since  I  came  into  the  State.  It  is  a  rolling 
surface,  marked  by  laurel-covered  hills,  and  beautiful  groves 
of  Cottonwood,  sassafras,  and  magnolia,  with  here  and  there  an 
old  patriarch  of  a  plane  tree,  whose  bark  has  grown  hoary  with 
the  age  of  unknown  centuries.  But  the  woods  are  mostly  made 
up  of  water  oaks,  a  strongly  marked  species,  with  narrow, 
lobed,  dark,  and  really  evergreen  leaves.  Mingled  with  these 
are  tall  magnolias,  with  leaves  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  and 
of  a  very  deep  and  glossy  green. 

The  cane-brakes  are  very  peculiar  features.    The  cane  of  the 
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cane-brakes  is  a  very  tall,  arborescent  grass,  with  stems  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  and  exactly  resembling  bamboos.  At 
top  they  hare  a  large  nnmber  of  slender,  small  branches,  with 
nmnerons  broad  leaves,  six  feet  long,  or  more.  The  stems  are 
set  so  closely  together  as  to  be  absolutely  impassable.  What 
richness  the  soil  mast  hare  to  sustain  snch  a  growth  I 

Mnch  of  the  gronnd  is  very  swampy,  and  forests  still  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  the  parish*  Between  these  masses  of  forest 
are,  every  now  and  then,  large  openings,  often  a  mile  or  more  in 
diameter,  where  the  land  has  been  cleared  up;  and  here  we  find 
the  planter,  living  in  a  very  moderate,  often  insignificant,  two- 
story  white  house.  This  is  generally  set  near  the  public  road. 
These  plantations  are,  however,  mostly  contiguous  along  the 
great  roads.  At  some  distance  from  the  mansion  are  the  negro 
huts  or  quarters.  These  are  usually  built  in  a  double  row,  and 
at  ^  distance  make  quite  a  passable  appearance  in  the  cheap 
respectability  of  a  liberal  coat  of  whitewash;  but  a  nearer  view 
dispels  all  Arcadian  illusions.  They  are  mere  hovels,  and  more 
dirty  and  uncomfortable  than  one  would  expect  to  find  any 
human  being  in  the  occupation  of,  at  least  in  this  rich  and  free 
country.  And  the  appearance  of  the  laborers  themselves  is  such 
as  affords  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  free  white  American 
laborer,  when  we  hear  that  he  wishes  to  exchange  places,  that 
he,  too,  may  lay  aside  all  care  and  responsiblity,  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  a  life  of  laborious  servitude,  in  return  for  the  poorest 
food,  the  humblest  accommodations,  and  the  most  wretched 
clothing.  This  last  is  especially  true  of  the  women.  Never  be- 
fore have  I  seen  women  clothed  so  barbarously,  and  looking  so 
much  like  barbarians — I  will  not  except  even  the  poor,  half-naked 
captives  of  the  Saharan  Kafilahs.*  It  is  indeed  a  strange  sight 
in  this  land  of  decency  and  propriety  to  see  women  clothed  in  a 
single  garment,  and  that  often  both  short  and  scanty,  engaged 
in  the  stern  labors  of  the  field. 
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The  most  agreeable  featnre  connected  with  these  plantations 
is  the  magnificent  hedges  bj  which  thej  are  bordered;  these 
hedges  are  made  of  the  Cherokee  rose,  an  eyergreen,  half-climb- 
ing rose,  with  slender,  oyerarching  shoots,  nearly  twentj  feet 
long.  These  stems  in  time  get  matted  together,  forming  an  erer- 
green  mass,  abont  eight  feet  high  and  six  feet  thick,  which,  in 
the  season  of  flowers,  is  adorned  with  immense  white  blossoms. 
I  have  noticed  among  hundreds  of  nameless  strangers,  a  delicate 
flowering  shrnb  that  fringes  the  banks  of  the  streams.  It  is 
called  the  Wild  Honej-«nckle  ;  and  its  yerj  fragrant  and  beauti- 
ful peach-bloom  blossoms  arc  now  nearly  gone  by. 

Some  of  these  plantations,  however,  and  especially  those  de- 
Toted  to  cotton,  are  large  and  rich.  The  cotton  is  a  branching 
shrabby-looking  plant,  in  rich  lands  from  five  to  six  feet  high. 
The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  hollyhock,  which  you  will 
remember  was  one  of  the  home  fi&yorites  in  the  Algerine  garden 
of  Mr.  F.  It  is  planted  in  perfectly  straight  rows,  six  feet  apart, 
and  kept  very  clear  from  weeds.  The  fields  are  level,  present- 
ing a  pleasing  aspect  of  softness  and  fertility.  They  are  now 
just  beginning  to  bloom;  and  they  wave  in  the  distance  with  a 
soft,  white,  creamy  look,  emitting  clonds  of  perfume.  Nothing 
conld  be  more  lovely. 

Passing  round  to  the  corner  of  the  house,  I  see  the  thriving 
village  of  St.  Frandsville,  with  its  busy  outlet  of  river  comma- 
nication,  Bayon  Sara,  studded  with  all  forms  and  conditions  of 
river  shipping,  and  boating  vessels.  Then,  of  an  evening,  I  go 
dear  round  to  the  west  side,  where  I  have  a  magnificent  view 
<^  the  river,  rolling  away  with  its  immense  volume  of  turbulent 
and  turbid  waters,  and  bearing  hither  and  thither,  up  and 
down,  the  labors  and  the  fruits  of  ahnost  every  people  and  every 
clime.  Here  the  sunset  comes  to  me  so  grandly  that  I  often 
linger  until  the  goi^ous  coloring  fades  from  the  quaint-looking 
houses  in  the  old  French  town  opposite,  and  the  twilight  deepens 
around  me. 

I  have  now  settled  it  for  myself  how  I  can  best  exclude  the 
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Ban  and  admit  the  air,  or  combine  both  with  the  best  points  of 
view  for  stadjing  these  most  wonderful  scenes,  which  are  a 
neyer-failing  feast  of  beaaty,  grandeur,  and  yarietj. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  I  have  not  heard  the  word  slave, 
or  slavery,  since  I  came  here.  The  very  name  seems  to  be  stn- 
dioasly  avoided.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  minds  of  these  people 
(the  Americans)  notwitstanding  their  pretensions,  the  subject  of 
freedom  is  a  delicate  one,  to  say  the  least;  and,  as  my  own  ex- 
perience goes  to  show,  in  some  cases  unpleasant,  if  not  danger- 
ous. I  hope  I  have  learned  wisdom  ;  however  difficult  it  may  be» 
I  will  endeavor  to  wait  patiently  for  the  breaking  up  of  the 
mutual  distrust  which,  at  the  least  in  this  family,  I  feel  and 
know  must  come.  Otherwise,  even  with  all  its  exterior  charms, 
I  could  not  endure  the  life  I  lead.  The  pent-up  thought,  which, 
even  in  Algiers,  has  always  been  so  free  and  active,  would  finally 
suffocate  me.  The  truth  is,  if  liberty  of  speech  is  not  soon  to 
be  accorded  me  I  shall  dare  their  hanging;  for  one  might  as 
well  be  strangled  by  a  cord  around  his  throat  as  by  the  actual 
bursting  of  the  heart  itself . 

I  dreamed  last  night  of  Tethra.  Theodosia  came,  as  it  were, 
walking  over  the  ocean,  and  led  her  to  me  with  a  golden  bridle. 
My  Flying  Star  was  fair  as  when  I  first  led  her  from  the  pastures 
of  Ne^jed*,  where  her  infancy  had  been  nursed  by  the  rich 
Mother  of  Oamels.  But,  as  I  toQk  the  silken  rein  from  the 
hands  of  Theodosia,  my  beautiful  Bird  of  the  I>esert  bowed  her- 
self down  at  my  feet  and  died.  I  awoke  with  the  sobs  that 
almost  choked  me;  but  the  last  thing  I  saw  in  my  dream  was 
Theodosia  herself,  standing  on  a  high  pinnacle,  as  of  a  cloud, 
and  looking  down  upon  me,  with  a  face  as  calm  as  that  of 
Manah,f  the  youngest  daughter  of  Qod,  I  cannot  dismiss  this 
dream,  and  it  troubles  me.    Heaven  guard  my  predousi 

Adieu, 

Shahxah. 

*  Thu  district  ]»  known  as  th«  **  Mother  of  Ounels." 

t  One  nt  Uiree  femato  angels  who  are  caUed  "  Danf^ten  of  €K>d." 
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shahhah's  thsort  of  humps. 


Borne  Wew  Egypt— Trae  Strength  of  NatioaS'-SeiTaiite  of  the  Family— The  Corporal 
Aant  FhlWa— Samson  and  his  Family— Mary  Ann— little  Maaea- Loto  and  Loyalty— A 
Pleaamnt  Walk— A  Remarkable  Organ— SiAenlty  of  InyesUgatlon— Shahmah  theorlMa 
— Hypotbeeii  of  Origin— Eobert  entem— Leritj  and  GraTlty. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

I  have  received  with  great  joj  your  package  and  the  let- 
ten  of  Youlej,  guying  an  account  of  the  snccessfnl  operations  in 
her  mountain  school.  Yes,  mj  little  sister  is  to  know  her  office 
truly,  as  a  teacher  and  elevator  of  women  ;  and,  through  these, 
of  men. 

The  news  from  Egypt  is  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
character.  Mahomet  All  is  adopting  the  right  policy.  The 
time  Is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  strength  of  a  nation 
will  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  fortifications  and  armor  of  war, 
as  m  the  arts  of  peace — ^not  so  much  in  destructive  engines,  as  in 
productive  industry — ^not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  armed 
forces  it  can  bring  into  the  field,  as  in  the  wisdom  of  its  own 
oooncils — ^in  the  diffusion  of  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  of  its  common  men.  These  great  truths  must 
be  illustrated  somewhere,  for  the  humanizing  spirit  of  the  age 
demands  it ;  and  if  not  here,  as  we  had  hoped,  still  I  know  there 
mast  be  a  people,  who  can,  and  will,  shadow  forth  and  build  up, 
in  the  face  of  all  men,  the  great  basis  and  superstructure  of  a 
true  human  freedom  and  civilization.  But  I  am  beginning  to 
see  more  and  more,  with  every  day,  that  the  only  moving  power 

Sll 
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great  enough  to  accomplish  this,  is  in  the  Working  Hand.  He 
who  is  first  to  recognize,  appreciate,  and  honor  this  highest  sjm- 
bol  of  a  tme  humanity,  wUl  be  a  prophet  of  good  to  mankind. 
The  brand  most  be  extracted,  and  the  work  made  honorable ; 
then  will  men  begin  more  tralj  to  distinguish  and  mark  Xhem- 
selves  as  men.  It  is  a  mistake  of  the  old  times,  that  the  strength 
of  a  nation  consists  in  warlike  armor  and  discipline.  There  is 
more  power  in  one  month  of  free,  intelligent  labor,  than  in  a 
whole  year  of  martial  preparation. 

But  a  truce  to  theorizing.  I  remember  now  that  I  have  been 
intending  to  introduce  to  your  acquaintance  my  humble  friends, 
the  colored  people  of  this  family  ;  for,  though  ererything  is  done 
for  them  that  can  be  done  here,  yet  the  color  and  condition, 
which  are  made  a  curse,  cannot  be  obliterated.  A  particular  at- 
tention to  this  greatly  wronged  and  degraded  caste,  is  a  point 
which  I  should  never  fail  in,  because  my  chief  interest  is  in  the 
capability  of  the  workers  everywhere,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  it 
is  only  by  elevating  ihdr  character,  that  those  great  changes  in 
government  and  social  condition  which  we  seek,  are  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

In  this  family  they  have  fewer  servants  ;  but  they  are  far 
more  active  and  efficient  than  those  of  Mrs.  Slicer.  They  have 
fewer  striking  points  of  character,  but  more  self-control  and  gen- 
eral intelligence.  The  most  important  personages  among  them 
are  two  very  aged  persons,  a  negro  and  negress,  brother  and 
sister,  who  were  originally  brought  from  Guinea,  and  that  when 
they  were  small  children.  They  have  never  changed  masters, 
otherwise  than  in  the  natural  change  of  heirship;  having  been  first 
brought  over  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Van  Brouer,  through  several 
generations  they  have  still  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
SOB.  Their  features  have  not  that  strongly  marked  animal  type, 
which  is  often  seen  in  the  people  of  those  regions,  and  which 
slavery,  without  admixture  of  raocs,  seems  to  exaggerate  rather 
than  soften.  In  fact,  they  have  never  been  debased  by  their 
condition,  but  even  improved  and  exalted  by  it ;  for  it  is  easy  to 
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lee  that  the  best  human  traits  have  b^n  rather  developed  than 
obliterated.  Their  teeth  are  still  in  good  preserration,  though 
the  flesh  is  mnch  Trithered,  the  hair  white  as  snow^  and  the  once 
shining  black  skin  fturly  grej  with  age. 

Aont  PhiUis,  the  negress,  does  yerj  little  except  wash  dishes, 
and  not  that  unless  she  likes.  Being  lame  and  unable  to  more 
about  readily,  she  is  much  annoyed  by  the  carelessness  and  irre- 
gular habits  of  younger  members,  that  often  inyade  her  preoh 
ises.  To  keep  her  dishcloth,  seems  to  be  the  one  great  subject 
of  trouble  and  anxiety.  Many  times  a  day  I  hear  her  quemloas, 
fluttering  roice,  calling  out :  '*  Bar  I  my  dicclaw  I  Sef  M 
Nabby,  git  out  dar  1  Missis,  rat  you  fink  ?  Tief  no  done  dar  I 
I  put  my  dicclaw  in  my  pocket !  Oh.  missis,  missis  I  come  right 
long  here  I*^ 

Such  is  the  burden  of  her  speech,  almost  all  day.  Yet  no  one 
IS  allowed  to  treat  her  with  the  least  disrespect  or  inattention. 
I  have  often  seen  Mrs.  Clement  run  at  her  call,  and  wait  to  hear 
her  harangues,  as  patiently  as  if  she  had  been  her  own  old 
grandmother. 

Jubal,  the  brother,  is  much  more  stately  and  dignified  ;  for 
he  has  been  the  bearer  of  distinguished  honors,  from  his  very 
youth  upward,  he  having  been  ennobled  by  an  office  in  the  Re- 
volutionary army.  Of  the  title  of  corporal,  which  he  still  bears, 
he  is  very  proud.  He  is  seldom  called  by  his  name,  but  is  common- 
ly  signalized  as  Corporal  Jube,  or  more  frequently  as  the  coi> 
poral.  His  grey-black,  wrinkled  visage  still  has  an  expression  of 
great  intelligence  and  vivacity  ;  though  its  full  feeling  is  not 
called  forth  till  he  enters  the  presence  of  Mr.  Van  Brouer,  whom 
he  still  persists  in  calling  "  Little  Massa,"  notwithstandiig  he  is 
now  endowed  with  the  grey  hairs  of  a  patriarch,  and  is  the  father 
of  three  generations. 

The  coachman,  Samson,  and  the  cook,  Eesiah,  are  man  and 
wife,  both  pure  negroes,  genial  and  happy  in  their  nature  and 
oondition.  They  present  the  finest  types  of  the  negro  character, 
dodSty,  gentleness,  fidelity,  and  a  boundless  dcFotion.    In  their 
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six  children,  all  nnmistakable  n^oes,  we  eee  that  their  family  re- 
lations have  been  Qndistnrbed.  The  oldest  boj,  Samson,  who  is 
eighteen,  works  in  the  groands,  and  is  a  capital  gardener.  The 
next,  Timothy,  is  seventeen,  and  Is  employed  as  a  waiter,  errand 
boy,  and  general  attendant  in  the  house.  Next  are  two  girls, 
Sarah  and  Rachel,  fifteen  and  fourteen,  who  act  alternately  as 
chamber-maid  and  cook's  assistant — so  that  they  may  aoqaire  a 
general  knowledge  of  household  matters  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  daring  their  leisure  hoars,  they  are  learning  millmery  and 
dress-making,  or  how  to  work  on  bonnets,  caps  and  gowns. 

Their  teacher  is  a  handsome  mulatto  girl,  who  seems  quite 
alone  and  melancholy  in  this  circle  of  genial  and  happy  relation- 
ships .  The  saddened  look  of  Mary  Ann  is  in  strong  contrast  to  tiie 
general  Tiyacity  of  those  about  her.  I  have  learned  these  things 
from  Mrs.  Clement,  who  has,  with  apparent  freedom,  given  me 
the  facts,  without  touching  in  the  least  on  the  principles  in- 
volved. Still  I  think  I  can  clearly  see  her  mind  ;  and  whatever 
action  they  may  have  taken,  I  feel  quite  assurred  of  one  thmg, 
and  that  is,  the  integrity  of  their  faith  aad  good  will  toward 
these  unfortunate  fellow-beings. 

Mrs.  Clement  also  informed  me,  that  in  the  war  of  the  Eero* 
lution  the  corporal  was  really  distinguished  for  bravery,  and  had 
even  filled  some  important  commissions  of  trust  and  daring. 
After  the  peace,  when  he  was  presented  with  a  deed  of  manumis- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  one  of  landed  interest,  he  threw  them 
both  into  the  fire,  declaring  that  he  could  have  no  interest  apart 
from  that  of  the  true  friend,  whom  it  should  always  be  his  greatest 
glory  to  call  master.  Mr.  Van  Brouer  inherits  the  title  and 
the  friendship  from  his  father.  They  have  always  lived  to- 
gether, since  "  ole  massa''  died,  without  being  separated,  even 
for  a  week.  Mrs.  Clement  told  me  that  the  generosity  of  the 
master  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  slave;  for  he  has  always 
treated  him  as  f  friend  and  brother,  and  when  the  corpora}  is 
sick,  however  infirm  he  may  be  himself,  Mr.  Yan  Brouer  allows 
no  one  else  to  nurse  or  watch  with  him. 
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Too  should  see  them  meet  and  shake  each  other  by  the  hand 
of  a  morniDg.  When  it  is  aboat  tnne  for  "  little  massa ''  te 
descend,  fche  corporal  posts  himself  by  the  door  that  opens 
directly  on  the  lover  gallery.  When  little  massa  is  on  the 
last  stair,  he  gives  him  his  hand,  which  is  taken  with  a  lingering 
pressure,  and  as  he  escorts  him  to  his  seat  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  they  exchange  circumstantial  qnestions  concerning  each 
other's  welfare — how  they  slept,  and  how  they  both  find  them- 
selves  at  the  present  time. 

All  this  is  Tery  pictnresqae;  bat  after  all,  there  seems  to  be  a 
angolar  nnfitness  between  the  position  and  principles  of  this 
family.  They  do  not,  in  any  respect,  seem  to  assort  well  with 
men-BConrgers  and  women-sellers,  as  all  slayeholders,  sooner  or 
later,  are  liable  to  be.  Still,  if  there  mnst  be  slavery,  it  is  best 
that  it  shonld  be  in  the  hands  of  good  men.  I  leave  you  for  a 
walk. 

Having  now  a  few  honrs  of  leisure,  I  gladly  wake  once  more 
ny  plmmed  messenger,  and  wing  it  with  loves  for  thee  and 
Toaley.  I  am  happier  than  usual  to-day,  for  I  have  had  a 
charming  walk  with  Mrs.  Clement  and  the  children,  and  have 
just  returned.  We  botanieed  a  little,  and  talked  a  great  deal. 
She  had  much  to  ask  concerning  her  brother,  and  it  was  a  plea- 
SQie,  as  you  well  know,  for  me  to  speak  of  our  noble  friend. 
Sometimes  I  have  almost  accused  him  of  deceiving  us;  but  now 
I  can  understand  that  he,  himself,  had  not  the  clearest  views  of 
what  he  told  us.  He  had  the  American  mote  in  his  eyes.  This, 
altiioagh  so  minute  that  the  subject,  himself,  does  not  perceive 
it,  has  a  remaricable  effect  upon  the  vision,  so  that  when  turned 
in  certain  directions,  it  often  causes  utter  blindness.  By  and  by 
there  will  be  a  cure  for  this  disease,  and  then  the  true  sight  will, 
as  far  as  possible,  repair  the  wrongs  that  have  been  done  during 
the  prevalence  of  this  great  national  epidemic,  which,  I  begin  to 
thin^  aftiets  almost  all  classes. 

The  morning  passed  olf  so  pleasantly,  that  it  was  near  the 
time  for  dinner  before  I  had  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.    Mrs. 
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Clement  has  a  singalar  infiaenee  OFer  me.  I  seem  to  feel 
stronger  in  her  presence,  as  if  she  had  some  mysterioos  tonic 
power.  Is  it  not  strange  that  sach  an  impression  shoald  be 
given  bj  a  woman — a  tme  woman — gentle  and  delicate,  both  in 
mind  and  person  f  There  is,  perhaps,  something  of  indiridoal 
experience — ^something  of  discipline,  in  this.  Is  it  becaoeie  she 
is  less  fascinating,  that  I  am  so  mnch  more  at  ease  in  her  com- 
panj  than  in  that  of  Mrs.  Slicer  ?  I  do  not  think  it  can  be, 
for  the  reason  that,  nnder  certain  circumstances,  she  inthralls  me 
eyen  more  deeply.  There  is  a  splendor  of  the  intellect  in  her, 
that  magnetizes  and  takes  possession  of  the  mind.  The  attrac- 
tion toward  botl|  seems  to  be  very  nearly  eqnal ;  bnt  they  awaken 
wholly  different  chords  of  feeling.  In  fact,  they  are  so  nnlike, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  compare  them;  and  yet  they  are  both  so 
loyely — so  traly  and  purely  woman. 

I  have  been  for  some  time  going  to  tell  you  of  two  peculiiuri- 
ties  I  have  observed  in  these  American  women.  For  one  of  them 
— or  the  deformity  of  the  waisi  by  a  severe  and  unnatural  stric- 
ture— one  may  see  the  cause  set  forth  in  broad  daylight  at  the 
shop  windows  ;  but  for  the  other,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count. This  is  a  remarkable  kump,  which  is  situated  at  the 
back,  just  above  and  between  the  hips.  I  do  not  recollect  bar- 
ing heard  of  it  before,  or  having  seen  an  account  of  it  in  the 
works  of  any  naturalist ;  and  yet  it  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature, 
that  I  really  cannot  see  how  it  should  so  long  haye  escaped  at- 
tention. From  the  nature  of  the  case,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
investigate  the  subject  so  thoroughly  as  absolute  science  would 
require.  As  far  as  I  haye  been  permitted  to  observe,  the  hump 
does  not  appear  in  the  female  infant ;  but  it  clearly  begins  to  be 
developed  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  It  enlarges,  as  the 
system  matures,  and  gradually  receding  in  the  decline  of  life, 
it  disappears  nearly  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  comes  on. 

In  its  exterior  effects  it  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  a  true  pro- 
portion in  the  figure,  and  thus  deforms.  If  it  were  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  misfortune,  it  would  be  shocking  in  the  extreme  to 
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all  sense  of  beauty  aed  good  taste  ;  for  it  not  only  unsettles  the 
harmony  of  proportion,  bnt  it  protrudes  an  inferior  part  of  the 
body  at  the  expense  of  the  superior.  It  is  a  law  of  physics  that, 
ail  other  things  beiiig  equal,  the  volume  of  the  organ  is  the  true 
measure  of  power  in  the  function  ;  hence  the  intellect  develops 
Che  heady  but  merely  sensoous  and  passional  powers  are  marked 
by  corresponding  proouaences  in  Hbe  inferior  organism.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  hmap  is  so  much  smaller  in  intellectual 
women. 

Of  its  actual  consistence  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea ;  but 
firam  the  mode  of  its  appearance,  development,  and  recession,  I 
would  venture  the  hypothesis  that  it  may  be  a  kind  of  brisket, 
or  fatty  formation,  Ufce  that  of  the  camel,  which  is,  as  you  well 
know,  a  reservoir  of  nutriment,  that  is  often  drawn  upon  in  times 
of  famine.  So  m  these  women  the  hump  is  protruded  in  the  full 
vigor  of  the  system,  and  reabsorbed,  as  the  vital  forces  decline. 
There  is  one  eircumstance  which  strongly  favors  this  hypothesis, 
and  that  is,  the  hump  is  much  larger  in  such  subjects  as  are  in 
luxurious  habits  of  UwiJBLg^  where  any  tendency  to  an  aocumula- 
tion  of  £at  would  naturally  be  stimulated.  This  principle,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  hold  good ;  for  I  have  seen  the  organ  of 
immeoss  axe  in  parsons  obviously  of  the  lower  ranks.  I  observe 
all  the  higher  quadroons  are  marked  by  this  peculiarity ;  and 
were  it  not  that  many  of  the  n^;resses  have  the  same,  I  should 
think  it  was  taken  throi^  thek  affinity  with  the  white  race. 

As  it  is,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  by  any  reasonable  conjecture ; 
but  one  thing  occurs  to  me  in  support  of  the  brisket  theory,  and 
that  Is  drawn  from  a  historical  fact. 

As  this  continent  was  mostly  in  a  state  of  wilderness  when  the 
Etffopeaa  settlers  arrived,  the  early  mothers  might  have  been 
famished  with  this  natnrsl  reservoir,  as  an  accumulation  of  sus- 
tenance against  times  of  famine.  But  however  necessary.it  might 
have  been  in  the  pioneer  days  of  hardship  and  suffering,  it  is  no 
longer  wanted ;  and  the  ancient  blessu^  is  converted  into  a 

present  corse.    If  I  were  in  their  confidence,  I  should  recom- 

10 
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meiKl  fasting  and  prayo:  as  a  remedy — especiallj  the  former, 
which,  if  the  aboTe  theory  be  trae,  most  haye  a  direct  and 
specific  action.  A  fine  sense  of  beauty  and  propriety,  would 
surely  make  these  women  willing  to  inflict  upon  tkemselres  any 
penance  that  would  be  likdy  to  reiaove  it.  Nor  is  this  alL 
There  are  importaat  laoral  considerations  iavolved,  to  which  a 
true  woman,  as  the  natural  refiner  of  the  world,  could  not  be 
insensible ;  for  whateyer  unduly  deyelops  the  animal — or  eveo 
an  undue  expression  of  it — ^tends  to  debase  and  corrupt  the  com- 
mon mind. 

It  may,  after  all,  be  a  kind  of  epidemic,  caused  by  cHmatic 
and  social  peculiarities,  and  thus  at  length  become  chronic.  If 
so,  I  pray  Heayen,  that  my  Youley  be  not  in  the  smallest  d^pree 
infected  with  it,  as  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Theodosia  is  not ; 
though  this  may  be  owing  to  her  Spanish  origin  od  the  mother'a 
side. 

If  there  were  no  other  objection,  the  morbid  conscioosness 
that  infects  this  organ,  is  so  ofiensiye  to  every  principle  of  har- 
mony and  good  taste — and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  eyen  of  deHcacj 
and  feminine  propriety — that  I  cannot  forbear  wondering  how 
any  pure,  and  really  modest  woman,  should  be  willing  to  attract 
to  herself  such  a  train  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  she  must,  by 
these  means,  ineritably  suggest — at  least  to  the  low  and  sensual. 
In  notidng  the  ungraceful,  and  eyen  di^usting  swing,  or  whisk 
from  side  to  side,  which  this  organ  assumes  in  widking,  I  havo 
obseryed  that,  in  general,  it  ia  in  pn^rtion  to  thcLyolome  of  the 
enlargement,  which  in  some  subjects  is  immense  ;  and  with  it 
appears  so  much  present  consciousness,  that  one  would  almost 
suspect  a  recent  or%in,  or  that  it  is  accidental,  and  not  inherent, 
as  I  haye  come  almost  to  belieye.  I  haye  been  studying  this 
phenomenon  with  great  care  and  interest,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
with  a  true  scientific  obseryation  ;  but  I  cannot  yet  quite  assure 
myself  that  it  has  the  old  familiarity  and  ease  of  nature.  And 
if  not,  how  can  it  be  7  These  women  surely  would  not  willingly 
thus  deform  and  debase  themselyes  I    So  here  is  another  mystery. 
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I  shall  get  a  Yohime  by  and  by,  that  will  be  the  Wonder  Book 
of  the  worid,  and  more  incredible  to  all  tme  bdierers,  than 
Tales  of  the  Thonsand  and  One  Nights. 

J%rBt  htmrs  UUer.^^I  was  intermpted  bj  the  doctor,  who  came 
in  jnst  as  I  had  completed  the  last  sentence  ;  and  so,  as  he  is 
quite  a  student  of  natural  science,  and  professionally  in  the 
Bcienoe  of  man,  I  laid  the  matter  before  him,  mnch  as  I  have 
written  it,  adding  however,  what  I  had  not  then  written,  that 
if  this  character  is  really  constitutional  and  permanent,  it  wonid 
be  of  sufficient  importance  to  anthoriae  a  new  and  very  strongly 
marked  variety  of  the  race. 

He  listened  to  me  with  such  extreme  gravity,  that  I  really 
began  to  suspect  him  of  some  sinister  thoughts,  nntil  I  got  to 
the  last  proposition,  when  he  gave  himself  np  to  his  mirth,  and 
langhed  immoderately.  Without  saying  a  single  word,  he  went 
cmt,  returning  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  small  oval  balloon,  that 
seemed  to  be  made  of  oiled  silk ;  and  though  I  did  not  see  how 
it  was  inflated,  I  perceived  a  bit  of  tape  half  a  yard  long  on 
each  of  the  pointed  ends.  This  he  threw  at  me— almost  into  my 
£aoe  ;  though  what  relation  it  could  have  to  my  incipient  science 
of  humps,  I  really  cannot  imagine.  If  it  is  only  a  jest,  it  is  a 
veiy  rude  and  coarse  one ;  and  with  me,  I  confess  it  does  not 
relish  in  the  least.  The  levity  of  these  Americans,  I  sometimes 
think  is  extraordinary. 

J%mr$da^  Evemmg,  Jwne  ItM. — I  have  kept  this  letter  for 
several  days,  hoping  to  add  something  more  of  interest,  before 
clo^g;  bat  I  seem  to  have  &llen  into  a  strange  vacuity  of 
mind.  There  has  been,  perhaps,  an  overaction  of  the  powers; 
and  now  I  want  rest,  before  nature  makes  another  rally.  What 
it  wiU  be  for,  or  to  what  purpose,  or  end,  I  cannot  even  oonjeo- 
tue;  bat  I  feel  that  there  is  something  of  more  than  cvdinary 
eosMeqoence  evolving.  What  is  this  power  of  the  soul,  that  is 
always  stretching  out  into  the  Aiture— putting  forth  its  feelers, 
to  try  the  darkness  of  the  great  Unknown  ? 

Hie  strange  and  inconceivable  conduct  of  the  American 
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people,  as  represented  by  Mrs.  Slioer,  Dr.  Boweo,  and  others, 
hu  become  a  perfect  terror  to  me.  How  there  is,  or  how  there 
can  be,  a  slave  in  this  repnbltcan  country,  I  cannot  even  ima- 
gine. I  ponder  on  the  subject  night  and  day.  And  yet,  here, 
where  I  hoped  for  so  much  sympathy — here,  in  this  very  hooaey 
where  I  feel  that  I  should,  and  still  must  be  free,  I  am  yet  spell- 
bound. Still  I  must  lude  away  from  the  light  all  that  is  dearest 
and  truest  to  me^  I  cannot  deliver  myself  from  the  power  of 
this  thrall.    Who  shall  deliver  me  ? 

If  I  am  left  alone,  or  ray  attention  is  abstracted,  evoi  for  a 
moment,  I  see  always  before  me  the  form  of  that  strong  man, 
chained,  with  his  scored  back,  and  hopeless  eyes  ;  and  near  by, 
the  fettered  and  violated  woman,  with  her  strainii^  eyes  tamed 
on  a  group  in  the  distance — her  children  in  the  hands  of  the 
man-stealer-— just  gone — gone  fbrever.  I  cry  to  Allah,  day  and 
night,  and  ask  him  what  it  means.  Will  nothmg  answer  me, 
so  that  I  may  at  least  believe  and  know,  if  it  is  true  ? 

A  dense  doud  {uresses  upon  me  almost  continnaUy.  At  ttmea, 
however,  a  sudden  and  surprising  brightness  breaks  in  upon  me, 
as  there  did  in  my  walk  with  Theodosia  this  mommg.  But  how* 
ever  happy  I  am  with  her,  I  do  not  altogether  lose  the  painfol 
consdonsness  that  is  always  questioning  whether  I  have  a  right 
to  be  so. 

I  suppose  that  these  crises — these  storms  and  hurricanes  may 
be  as  good  for  the  moral,  as  their  correspondences  are  for  the 
natural  world,  and  that  when  the  thundeigust  has  fairly  ex 
ploded,  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul  will  be  brighter  than  before, 
and  all  its  flowers  will  bloom,  and  its  birds  sing,  with  renewed 
sweetness. 

Last  Saturday  I  went  twenty  miles  into  the  country,  where 
I  observed  some  novelties,  especially  the  great  water  lily, 
nelumbium.  This  prince  of  water  lilies  grows  in  shallow  ponda 
and  pools,  and  has  a  flower  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  more  resembling  a  magnolia  blossom  than  the  lotus  or  any 
other  of  its  family.    The  huge  peltate  Iciaves  are  from  one  to 
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two  feet  in  diameter,  and  these,  together  with  the  flowers, 
instead  of  floating,  are  nsnallj  raised  about  two  feet  from  the 
snrface,  on  thick,  spongy  stalks. 

I  should  hare  mentioned  before,  two  of  the  greatest  peculiari- 
ties of  this  region.  They  are  moccasin  snakes  and  "  red-bngs.'' 
The  moccasins  are  of  two  kinds,  the  water  and  the  land  moc- 
caasin.  In  many  places,  after  a  shower,  the  former  are  as 
common  as  frogs.  The  latter  are  common  enongh.  They  are 
quite  as  bad  as  the  rattlesnakes,  and  much  more  numerous.  I 
have  never  seen  a  rattlesnake  since  I  came  here;  but  I  have 
met  with  quite  a  number  of  moccasins.'  For  this  reason  I  have 
been  often  concerned  about  Theodosia's  rambling  away  alone,  as 
she  often  will ;  but  she  is  afraid  of  nothing;  and  certainly,  so 
&r,  nothing  seems  to  hurt  her.  A  reptile  must  be  very  venom- 
ous, if  it  could* 

Both  species  of  moccasin  snakes  are  of  a  dull,  blackish-brown 
color,  lazy  and  malicious. 

But  the  red-bugs  are  worse  than  the  snakes.  These  are 
represented  to  be  certain  little  red  insects,  aboundmg  in  the 
weeds,  bushes,  and  grass,  and  attaching  themselves  to  anything 
animal  that  comes  in  their  way.  They  bury  themselves  under  the 
skin,  where  they  produce  an  intolerable  itching,  and  of  course 
scratching,  from  whence  come  sores  and  scabs.  These  small 
intruders  are  the  habitants  at  this  very  time,  (a  my  ovm  person, 
of  as  many  as  fifty  respectable  blotches,  that  give  more  uneasi- 
ness than  one  would  expect  from  so  diminutive  a  creature.  I 
say  Tifresenied  because  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  gentry, 
thongh  I  have  felt  them  to  my  satisfaction.  Robert,  in  his 
merry  way,  often  congratulates  me  upon  the  unusual  facilities 
which  he  and  I,  as  botanists,  enjoy  for  making  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  cotton  fields  are  now  in  full  flower;  and  nothing  could 
be  lovelier  than  an  extensive  field  covered  with  its  rich,  creamy 
wave  of  blossoms. 

But  I  will  not  inflict  upon  yon  any  more  of  this  dullness.    Still, 
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through  all  these  untoward  and  discooragiDg  circumstaaoefl,  I 
do  believe,  with  ft  great  faith,  that  whatever  is  best  for  us  most 
actoallj,  in  the  fallness  of  time,  work  its  way  ootward.  Fare- 
well; and  may  my  next  carry  with  every  word,  to  thee  and 
Tonley  a  tme 

Sala£m: 

Shahkah. 
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1^  fiat  CosJotatlMH- The  Tert>  to  LoTe—EolbeeVM  WAnilDg^Plne*Wood«— The 
HtmrVw  Mjstcry— The  Great  AnniTenvy— The  Oorporal*!  Storlee— The  Botanists  go 
Down— Fletaresque  Bcene  Ofconufag  of  Tort  Moultrie— ThrBlhig  Effects  of  the  Narr»- 
4tr«— Aaellier  'Voioe-^SlBiao  Appeai»-^p«ech  «ad  Sxit^Inddenb— BdiectioB*— Mc 
Tan  Brooer—Home  Teamlngi. 

COTTOHWOOD,  Jnly  6. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

I  have  not  been  idle  for  the  past  three  or  fonr  weeks, 
though  I  haTB  not  had  so  much  time  as  usual  for  writing.  I 
hBYe  been  zealously  engaged  m  several  dilFerent  porsnits,  to 
which  i  hwre  been  for  some  time  wishing  to  give  a  more  decided 
attention^  than  I  had  jet  been  able  to  do.  In  the  first  place, 
bj  teaching  Tbeodosia  the  principles  of  drawmg,  and  orerlook- 
Ing  lier  stndies,  I  am  keeping  both  hand  and  eje  in  practice.  I 
am  «l80  embracing  this  fine  opportunity  t>f  reading  French  with 
tier;  for  yon  must  know  she  speaks  the  language  with  the  grace 
nnd  elegance  of  a  true  Parisienne.  I  am,  in  short,  making 
much  progress,  notwithstanding  the  doctor  has  chosen  to  keep 
iiimaelf  merry  about  it.  On  looking  into  my  grammar  thir 
moniing,  he  chanced  to  open  to  some  delicate  peneiliings  of 
Tbeodosia,  in  the  margin  of  the  first*  conjugation.  ^' Ah  I" 
f^id  be,  with  a  most  lugubrious  look,  the  comers  of  the  mouth 
drawn  down,  and  the  brow  and  lids  half  scowling,  half  pendent, 
^'  beware  of  that  yerb.  It  has  caused  more  falls,  especially  to 
jouBg  students,  than  all  tfie  rest  put  together;  and  let  me  teU 
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yoa,  on  the  word  of  a  doctor,  that  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
system  it  is  fatal.'^ 

Robert  is  a  humorist,  and  so  must  have  his  joke;  bat  if  he 
knew  how  intensely  this  Tery  thing  is  trying  me,  he  woald  not 
speak  so.  Ton  infer  from  what  I  have  said  that  Mrs.  Slieer  and 
her  family  have  arrived,  and  that  she  brought  the  star  along 
with  her.  The  padr^  and  madame  ako  came  up;  bat  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, haying  critical  bnsiness  affairs  on  his  hands,  yet  remains  in 
the  city. 

Onr  whole  party,  now  inclading  that  of  Mrs.  Slieer,  have  also 
made  a  visit  of  two  weeks  to  the  Fine  Woods,  where  most  of  the 
planters,  who  can  afford  it^  retire  from  the  allairions  daring  the 
hot  season.  Here  life  exists  nnder  pecoliar  and  inviting  aspects, 
almost  reverting  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  pastoral 
ages.  These  woods  are  considered  healthy  ;  the  dear  streams 
are  thronged  with  troat ;  the  resinoos  odor  is  not  unpleasant  ; 
and  the  music  of  this  great  wind-harp  is  entrancing.  The 
luscious  Pine-wood  grape  is  now  ripe.  It  nms  on  the  ground, 
oiten  covering  immense  tractSw  The  blnish  or  purple  firuit,  is 
large,  cone^haped,  transparent,  and  delicious.  I  must  tell  yoa 
more  of  these  woods  another  time. 

Do  you  ask  how  I  progress  in  the  unfolding  of  this  heart- 
mystery?  The  truth  is,  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  you. 
Theodosiali  manner  toward  me  has  changed  whdly,  nnce  she 
came  here.  She  is  not  haughty  ;  she  is  not  reserved  ;  she  is  not 
distant,  nor  cold,  but  ber  feeling  seems  to  be,  in  some  degree, 
compounded  of  the  whole.  She  is  as  kind,  as  truthful,  as  quick 
to  respond  to  appreciation  and  sympathy,  as  ever  ;  but  she  now 
uniformly  keeps  herself  at  a  certain  distance,  which  I  am  unable 
to  get  over.  And  this  very  manner^  much  as  it  annoys  me  at 
times,  enhances  her  beavty,  and  heightens  the  effect  of  her 
charms.  Never  before  did  I  so  yearn  to  come  near  h^r ;  and 
yet  I  would  not  renew  that  unconsdoos  and  unquestioning  child- 
faith,  that  first  sent  her  to  my  arms.  It  is  the  instinct  of 
womanhood  asserting  its  own.    I  respect ;  I  honor ;  I  love  ;  I 
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reneiEte  it ;  and  wbatever  award  it  makes,  I  shaiD  now  know 
win  not  be  of  blind  passion,  bat  with  a  thooghtfol,  conscientions 
win  to  do  right,  in  love,  as  in  all  other  things. 

I  am  becoming  more  and  more  a  complete  daalitj.  Two 
wholly  distinct  corrents  of  life  are  now  in  motion,  one  of  them 
inrolving  a  great  thought,  out  of  which  I  am  to  solre  the  pro- 
blem of  my  mission  and  work  in  life,  the  other  an  affection  of 
the  heart,  throngfa  which  I  most  nnfold  all  that  can  make  my 
work  beneficial  or  beautifol  to  me.  Bat  this  divorce  is  onnato- 
lal.  WHl  the  time  ever  be  when  the  two  great  forces  of  oar 
being,  mind  and  heart,  can  act  jointly,  so  that  the  first  shall 
be  inspired  and  energized  by  the  last,  as  that  also  is  intensi- 
fied and  disciplined  by  the  first?  Snch  a  tune  most  come ; 
and  it  will  be  when  there  is  perfect  freedom  of  derelopment  for 
man,  as  for  all  other  beings. 

The  great  national  fesHval,  as  yoa  will  see  by  the  date  of 

this,  is   already  passed  over.    I  had  looked   forward   with 

mndi  interest,  before  I  came  to  this  conntry,  hoping  to  see  the 

American  people  enter  trnly  into  the  spirit  of  thehr  great  Jnbilee, 

88  it  had  been  described  by  onr  friend.    Bat,  an  acqnamtance 

with  slaTery  and  the  Hoosier  Democracy  has  rather  damped 

my  ardor.    In  general  terms,  I  will  say  there  was  mnch  firing 

of  sqoibs,  and  other  waste  of  gnnpowder,  and  an  eqaal  explosion 

of  tcJk,  in  the  form  of  orations.    There  was  mach  eating  and 

drinking — ^mach  swaggering  and  bullying — but  small  likeness 

to  the  great  archetypal  day,  in  any  of  their  proceedings.    I 

coold  not  shut  my  ears  against  the  cannon ;  but  I  would  not 

unnecessarily  put  my  best  hopes  to  the  blush,  by  listening  to 

their  bacchanal  toajsts,  and  swelling,  hypocritical  speeches.    I 

happy  to  perceive  that  the  principal  members  of  this  family 

of  the  same  opinion ;  though,  as  yet,^  we  have  not  spoken 

fireely  on  these  subjects.    l[y  unfortunate  experience  demands 

caution.    I  am  waiting  for  them  to  open  these  questions,  as  I 

knoW'th^  will ;  for  both  in  feeling  and  principle  I  am  daily 

drawn  nearer  to  them. 

10* 
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The  anniTeiraarj  of  the  immortal  day  we  spent  sodally  and 
quietly  together,  the  doctor  and  myself  being  mostly  engaged 
in  arranging  onr  herbal  treasnrei^  which  are  now  rapidly  aoca- 
mnlating. 

But  there  was  one  good  thing,  of  which  I  most  not  forget  to 
inform  yon  ;  for  it  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  lime.  This 
was  a  real  holiday  to  the  slayes.  They  were  also  receiving 
visits  from  their  friends  in  the  neighboring  plantations ;  and 
they  were  early  dressed  in  their  gayest  gear. 

The  great  treat  of  the  day,  was  to  witness  the  rejavenation 
and  reproduction  of  BevolnUonary  scenes,  in  the  narratives  of 
the  corporal,  who  has  ahnost  the  genius  of  an  Arabian  story- 
teller. He  appeared  in  a  full  suit  of  regimentals — the  same  he 
had  worn  in  '82,  and  which  he  had  kept  roUed  in  tobaooo- 
leaves,  to  be  brought  out  only  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  other 
great  festivals,  ever  since.  The  cocked  hat,  like  the  face  it 
shaded,  had  grown  grey  with  age  ;  but  the  heart  of  the  old 
man  was  still  tme  to  all  he  had  ever  oonceived  of  the  qurit 
of  "16. 

The  hero  of  the  day  was  conducted  in  state  to  the  southern 
portico,  where  the  sun  lay  rich  and  warm  among  the  vines  and 
shrubbery,  and,  seated  in  a  wicker  chair,  placed  near  the  edge 
of  the  platform,  and  fronting  the  grounds.  Near  by,  in  a  low 
chair,  her  wasted  form  erect  almost  to  rigidity,  sat  Aunt  Fhillis. 
And  there  soon  gathered  the  audience— children,  white  and 
black,  the  servants  and  their  visitors. 

We  could  hear  the  rhythmic  volume  of  the  old  man's  narrative 
with  respondmg  shouts  and  acclamations,  from  the  gallery 
where  we  were  working ;  but  having  finished  our  floral  labors, 
we  went  down  to  the  east  drawing-room,  where,  from  a  shaded 
window,  we  could  see  and  hear  without  being  observed. 

The  scene  was  full  of  vivacity  and  picturesque  effect,  which, 
in  some  of  its  features,  would  remind  you  of  Ethiopia  and  the 
Upper  Nile.  TJnconsciously  graceful  groups,  or  single  figures, 
were  sittbg,  standing,  reclining  on  the  ground,  or  leaning 
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against  the  trees,  while  their  bright  ribboas,  their  gay  turbans 
and  holiday  dresses,  deepened  their  haes  in  the  golden  sanshine, 
and  like  tnfts  of  gorgeous  flowering,  that  bloomed  out  of  the 
deep  verdure,  clothed  and  colored  the  picture,  that  was  not 
by  any  means  wanting  in  the  higher  character  of  a  true  human 
interest,  feeling,  and  pow^r. 

I  observed  that  the  leading  sentiment  of  these  stories  was  not 
of  freedom,  but  devotion  to  the  whites.  They  were  the  heroes  ; 
and  with  them  lay  the  great  interest ;  thongh  I  noticed  there 
was  alwfljs  a  warm  response,  whenever  the  faithful  servant  was 
tntrodoced  on  the  stage. 

The  only  story  I  heard  in  full  was,  the  storming  of  Fort 
Konltrie,  which  the  corporal  had  witnessed,  when  only  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  he  having  entered  the  army  five  years  later. 

He  pictured  in  vivid  cok)rs,  the  terror  of  the  Carolinians, 

when  they  first  heard  that  the  enemy  was  coming,  and  dwelt 

especially  on  the  fact,  that  dear  missis  couldn't*  sleep  o'  nights, 

and  grew  quite  pale  and  thin.    To  this  they  M  responded,  the 

women  with  low  groans,  and  rocking  of  the  body  to  and  fro ; 

for  missis  was  to  them  an  old  acquaintance ;  albeit^  she  had 

gone  out  of  the  world  loxi^  before  most  of  them  had  entered  it 

He  told  them  how  little  massa  was  a  baby  then,  and  how  sorry 

he  was  to  leave  him  when  massa  sent  him,  with  many  other 

negroes,  to  Sullivan  Island,  to  work  on  the  fort  of  Massa 

Moultrie.    He  described  the  catting  of   the  palmetto  trees, 

and  the  mounting  of  the  cannon  ;  while  men  and  boys  showed 

their  interest  in  the  work,  by  imitative,  and  more  or  less  violent 

gesticulations.    He  described  the  threatening  acts  of  the  enemy, 

and  the  quick  gathering  of  the  forces  on  the  American  side, 

while  many  sprang  to  their  feet  to  be  more  free  in  their  motions. 

He  told  of  the  arrival  of  the  Eetoh  Thunder  opposite  the  fort, 

while  breaths  were  drawn  in,  and  eyes  projected,  with  an 

ejqvresaoQ  of  mingled  terror  and  wonder.    In  the  deep  silence 

tfa*^  followed,  he  illustrated  the  throwing  of  the  first  bomb, 

)ing  its  effects ;  and  the  breath  was  violently  thrown  out^ 
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in  mingled  sobs,  and  cries,  and  groans.  They  leaped  from  the 
earth  :  they  tossed  their  arms  ;  they  rocked  t»  and  fro^  with  an 
intense  expression  of  interest  and  animation. 

He  told  how  the  English  vessels  got  fast  on*  the  **  Middle 
Ground  f  and  a  new  chord  was  stmck.  They  leaped  more 
violeDtly  than  before,  bnt  with  yivid  signs  of  joy  ;  while  inter- 
mingling shouts  of  ^'  Ei  I  Id  P  for  a  mom^t  Interrupted  the 
speaker. 

He  tonched  another  string  and  woke  a  sort  of  romantic 
interest.  He  was  absorbed,  and  lost  himself  in  the  heat  of  the 
action.  He  told  how  the  bullets  and  bombs  went  all  round, 
over  and  under  Massa  Monltrfe,  who  was  the  spedal  object  of 
his  admiration.  When  he  described  the  raising  of  the  broken 
standard,  by  Massa  Jasper,  and  told  how  Massa  McDonald,  with 
his  last  breath,  cheered  on  his  men  to  victory,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  very  hearts  had  stopped  beating,  in  the  strain  to  comprehend 
all  of  that  wonderful  scene. 

The  narrator  rose  from  pomt,  in  energy  and  enthusiasm,  untQ 
he  came  to  the  dedsiye  blow,  that  finally  confirmed  the  victory, 
when  he  was  so  carried  away  with  the  eloquence  oi  his  own 
memories,  that  he  sprang  to  the  ground ;  and  raising  his  Old 
grey  chapeau,  swung  it  in  the  air,  with  "  Three  cheers  (or  dear 
old  Carolina  P 

The  shouting  and  the  cheers  multiplied  and  echoed  from  every 
point ;  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  silence  and  attention 
were  permitted  to  come  back  again.  Then  he  told  them,  bnt 
more  quietly,  how  the  proud  English  were  driven  off,  and  how 
Congress  and  Massa  Washington,  himself,  sent  letters  to  Massa 
Moultrie. 

It  was  then  that  we  were  startled  by  a  deep  and  earnest 
voice.  "Did  they  send  any  letters  to  the  black  men  that 
helped  build  the  fort,  and  stood  among  the  rattling  bombs  and 
bullets  to  defend  it  f  What  did  they  fight  for  ?  Was  it  to 
have  their  wives  and  children  stole  away  f  Was  it  for  chains 
and  slavery  in  any  form  f    No,  it  was  for  love — ^love  of  the 
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masters  tbat  enslaved  them — loTe  of  the  white  man's  heel  that 
crushed  them." 

By  the  smothered  groans  I  heard — hj  the  flashing  and  the 
tearfnl  eyes — t^y  the  uneasy  motions,  and  the  rocking  to  and 
fro,  in  all  those  writhing  and  dnsky  forms,  I  knew  that  they 
were  stang  with  a  suddenly  aronsed  sense  of  wrong.  No  one 
— not  even  the  corporal  himself,  who  is  always  so  ready  with 
apologies  for  massa — attempted  a  reply. 

The  face  of  a  negro  was  torned  toward  me  after  the  speech  ; 
then  I  first  recognised  Sikao,  the  hnsband  of  Zindie,  and  he  as 
quickly  saw  and  knew  me.  Physically,  he  is  one  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  man.  The  broad  and  massive  chest,  the  strong 
and  well-knit  limbs,  and  the  bold  and  finely  formed  head, 
all  confirm  it.  Taming  his  imposing  front  directly  toward 
me,  he  added,  "  Why  didn't  they  free  us  7  Say,  master,  can 
you  tell  me  V 

He  had  the  same  deep,  bitter,  despairing  look  I  had  noticed 
before.  Is  that  Herculean  frame — that  great  heart — that  tmly 
human  soul  to  be  so  shaken,  and  wronged,  and  roused,  and 
nothing  come  of  it  f 

As  if  he  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  happy  faces,  the  negro, 
with  a  mingled  grace  and  dignity  of  action  that  might  well  have 
become  a  Roman  senator,  wrapped  around  him  his  light  mantle, 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  am  told,  he  almost  always 
wears,  and  slowly  walked  away. 

I  too  could  stay  no  longer  ;  but  I  carried  the  scene  away 
with  me,  as  the  subject  of  sorrowful  reflections.  Is  it  possible 
that  soals  and  hearts  like  these  can  be  alienated — ^robbed  of 
humanity — ^reduced  to  the  condition  of  mere  chattels  ?  But 
tbat  deep,  unanswered  question,  though  now  heard  only  in  the 
writhing  of  the  crushed  manhood,  has  to  be  met.  It  must 
probe  the  deepest,  it  must  compel  the  strongest,  stretch  out  into 
the  farthest,  and  reach  up  into  the  highest  of  all  moral,  mental, 
and  spiritual  power.  It  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all  social  right 
pnd  obligation ;  and  blessed  will  it  be  for  this  country,  and 
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the  world,  if,  in  breaking  forth,  it  does  not  open  torrents  of 
blood. 

And  thon,  poor,  degraded,  wronged  and  suffering  Negro  I  Is 
there  yet  none  to  reeognke  thy  faith — none  to  reward  thy  devotion 
— ^none  to  anfold  those  powers  of  self-eleration,  which  thy  feirid 
nature  conld  so  well  sostain  1  Jostice  mnst  be  rendered,  or  the 
accumulated  Yengeance  will  rise,  only  to  absorb,  and  overthrow, 
and  devour. 

Yes,  the  question  of  that  poor,  de4)ised  chattel  cannot  much 
longer  be  avoided.  It  must  be  opened  by  the  fireside  and  the 
wayside ;  it  must  be  carried  into  the  pulpit ;  it  must  be  met  in 
the  senate  chamber,  and  finally  answered  by  the  great  awaking 
voice  of  humanity  itselt  There  is  no  avoiding  it.  It  stands  in 
every  path.  It  intercepts  every  relation,  and  interest,  and 
power  of  life,  and  progress,  and  civilization— everywhere  de- 
manding justice,  and  everywhere  gathering  strength. 

I  feel  that  this  is  true,  in  the  very  atmo^here  of  the  age 
itself,  though  the  precise  modes  of  action  do  not  appear.  The 
whole  earth  is  inspired  with  it^  and  the  overdiadowing  love  of 
heaven  answers  and  confirms  it 

EveTuhg. — ^As  I  passed  through  the  court,  in  returning  to  my 
chamber,  I  met  Mr,  Yan  Brouer.  I  knew  from  his  positi<»i 
that  he  had  been  observing  me.  I  felt  that  every  thought — 
every  emotion  had  been  truly  read.  I  was  near  yielding  to  the 
attractive  force,  that  always  seems  carrying  me  toward  him, 
when,  as  if  anticipating  it,  he  waved  his  hand  gently,  but  with 
a  kind  of  authority  which  I  could  not  resist,  apparently  to  me. 
Afterwards,  I  thought  it  must  be  to  the  children,  who  were  ap- 
proaching, and  who  also  appropriated  his  dismissal.  Whence  is 
the  mystery  that  envelops  him  ?  Why  does  he  sequestrate 
himself,  as  if  unusually,  at  this  time  ?  Why  does  he  wear  that 
>old,  calm,  searching  look  only  to  me  ?  Or  why  and  how  does 
he  magnetize  me  with  this  straoge  equipoise  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  I  left  him  standing  there,  silent,  deep,  and  thought- 
ful ;  and  though  he  hardly  recognized  me,  I  felt  to  the  heart's 
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core,  the  statdj  grandear  of  that  fonn,  whose  very  beanty  I 
could  almost  bow  down  and  worship.  In  mj  agitation  I  forgot 
to  follow  poor  Simao,  and  inqnire  about  the  story  he  promised 
me,  Qiitil  I  found  he  was  gone.  My  heart  is  fnll  of  sadness, 
yearning  to  repose  itself  with  thee  and  Tooley  I  can  write  no 
more. 

Salaam, 

Shahicah. 


LETTER  XIX. 
Robert's  bistort  bv  mr.  sue. 

Sfanfto  Titita  Shahmfth— Borne  Aooonnt  of  Hliotdf— Vmi«  Sepantloii— Speaki  more  fre^ 
of  Hlinaalf— Terrible  Sense  of  hb  Oondiilon—Ezit  Blmao— Bnter  Robert— Beglne  the 
Btorjr— Remaricable  Fund  of  a  ChrlftUn  Ghorth— Deftth— BzchMife— -The  BenellMtren 
—Boond  by  Klndnew— True  to  Tniti— A  Motnal  Hedge. 

OononrooD,  Jalj  IS. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

Because  I  know  you  will  feel  much  interest  in  the  fate  of 
Simao,  the  wonderful  negro,  I  will  giro  you  some  account  of  an 
inteniew  which  I  had  with  him  last  erening.  He  came  to  me 
by  appointment,  and  we  sat  alone  together  in  my  chamber,  for 
some  time  both  keeping  silence.  The  close  sympathy  which  had 
already  sprung  up  between  us,  seemed  better  contented  with 
that  interior  speech  that  was  always  so  true  between  us,  flowing 
directly  between  soul  and  soul,  and  hardly  wishing  for  or  needing 
Yocal  expression. 

At  length  he  entered  upon  the  affairs  which  he  knew  would 
be  interesting  to  me,  and  then  he  spoke  with  considerable  ani- 
mation, but  yet  in  that  deep  and  subdued  tone  and  spirit  that 
commonly  distinguish  him  so  remarkably  from  his  gay  and  vira- 
cions  people. 

He  is  now  looking  with  great  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  his 
wife,  whom  he  has  hardly  seen  more  than  for  a  few  stolen 
minutes  at  a  time  for  a  number  of  years;  though  there  was  a 
period  when  he  visited  her  frequently,  and  then  became  the  father 
of  the  littie  boy,  who  is  strikingly  like  him.  I  have  a  very 
strong  impression  that  he  meditates  escape.    Why  should  I  fear 
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it  7  for  what  can  be  more  terrible  than  a  life  like  this  ?  and  jet 
the  idea  fills  me  with  horror.  He  is  much  afraid  that  Mr.  Slicer 
will  oontrive  another  separation  when  he  learns  of  his  being  in 
the  neighborhood.  At  length  these  terrible  thoughts  pressed  so 
upon  me  that  I  could  not  speak. 

I  was  roused  from  these  reflections  bj  his  suddenly  obsening 
mj  taciturnity,  and  rising  to  go. 

"  Stay  a  little  while/'  I  answered  quickly, ''  and  let  me  hear 
more  of  yon.  Tell  me  why  in  all  things  you  are  so  different  firom 
all  others  of  your  kind  ?" 

"  Other  slaves  P^  he  said,  with  an  emphasis  that  was  really 
caustic  on  the  hateful  word.  Then  lifting  his  large  eyes  slowly 
from  the  ground,  and  regarding  me  with  a  look  of  that  grgat 
sadness  that  is  so  heart-breaking,  he  said :  '*  Good  master,  I 
know  it  pains  you  to  speak  it,  and  yet  it  must  be  spoken.'' 

He  lapsed  again  into  silence,  but  after  a  little  while  resumed : 
'^All  these  peculiarities  torture,  because  they  distinguish  me. 
And  sometimes  I  am  so  maddened  by  the  observation  and  curi- 
osity they  excite — so  racked  by  the  questions  and  remaiics  they 
call  forth,  that  I  almost  wish  to  unman  myself,  before  God  and 
the  world,  and  return,  if  it  were  possible,  into  the  ignorant, 
brutish  being,  clothed  in  coarse  and  filthy  rags,  to  feed  on  hoe- 
cakes  in  the  week  days,  and  by  theft,  or  gift,  of  a  Sunday,  to 
grease  my  throat  with  the  fat  of  swine's  flesh.    The  sight  of 
these  finer  garments — ^the  sound  of  this  proper  speech,  which  I 
hare  so  truly  earned,  tmd  which  by  all  natural  and  moral  right 
belong  to  me— I  almost  loathe,  at  times,  prayii^  for  anything — 
the  whip,  the  brine,  the  brand,  the  bloodhounds— rather  than 
this  refined  sense  of  wrong  and  loss,  that  is  burning  foreyer  at 
vaj  heart's  core;  and  I  know  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that 
cjui  kill  it.    There  is  at  times  a  liying  fiend  in  that  unquench- 
able fire,  that  upbraids  and  taunts  me  with  my  loss,  as  if  I  had 
trilled  it — as  if  I  were  not  the  greatest  sufferer  by  it. 

^  And  yet,  again,  I  feel  such  a  pride  in   this   untamable 
strength  ;  fpr  I  know  that,  if  left  free  in  limb  and  mind,  there  is 
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not  a  height  on  the  earth  I  could  not  reach — ^not  an  honor  I 
mi^t  not  win.  Bat  a  sense  of  these  possible  triumphs  is  mo- 
mentary; and  then  I  see  the  naked  and  revolting  truth.  I  can- 
not eFen  stretch  out  a  hand  toward  the  way  I  would  go,  but  the 
cold  weight  and  clank  of  the  chain  admonish  me.  0  master  1 
yoa  can  nerer  dreaa  how  cmd  it  is  to  look  out  of  slavery  to  all 
a  man  toM  be,  and  then  come  back  to  the  chattel  I  To  look  at 
echoob,  and  edleges,  and  the  platforms  of  popular  assemblies 
and  legialatiTS  halls,  feeling  that  only  such  great  means  and 
measures  can  truly  match  our  manhood,  and  then  to  crush  our- 
selves down  into  the  bought  and  sold — the  dumb,  powerless 
iSmg^  that  is  only  made  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  another  P 

^  he  said  this,  his  Toice  and  look  were  terrible — ^not  from 
any  expression  of  violence,  bat  from  the  profound  depths  of  en- 
durance which  they  disclosed.  I  was  going  to  question  him 
further  concerning  the  reason  of  these  differences,  when  he  sud- 
denly drew  out  his  watch — a  fine,  large,  gold  repeater — and 
pleading  an  engagement,  took  leave  ;  though  not  without  pro- 
mising to  visit  me  freely  and  frequently. 

I  was  mnsing  npon  this  apparent  personal  freedom — so 
strangely  contrasted  with  his  language,  and  with  all  I  knew  of 
slavery,  when  Dr.  Bowen  opportunely  came  in. 

With  but  iitUe  hesitation  I  laid  the  matter  before  him.  He 
seemed  grateful  for  my  confidence  (for  anything  that  touches 
freedom,  here,  except  perhaps  Whig  and  Democratic  freedom, 
must,  I  assure  you,  be  ttmjikpnJtioX)^  and  pleased  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  the  ice,  as  he  termed  it. 

He  began  by  saying  :  '^  All  that  you  have  heard  of  that  man 
— all  you  have  observed  in  him,  I  will  be  bound  to  say,  does  not 
equal  or  reach  what  may  truly  be  said  of  him.  He  was  bom 
noble,  and  cannot  choose  but  be  so,  though  it  makes  his  suffer- 
ings still  more  bitter  and  terrible.  His  life,  so  far,  has  been  a 
strangely  eventful  one  ;  and  Ood  only  knows  where  it  will  end. 

"  Joseph  Lewis  Simao — ^now  better  known  as  Sim,  or  Mr. 
Sim — ^was  born  in  the  Dsland  of  St.  Yincent,  one  of  the  Cape 
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Verde  groap;  bat  when  a  small  boy  of  not  more  than  four  years, 
he  was  sold  to  a  planter  who  lived  seyeral  hundred  miles  higher 
op  the  ri?er.  His  new  master  was  a  monster  in  hnmaa  form. 
The  oack  of  the  whip,  and  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the  tor- 
tnred^  were  his  &Torite  mnstc.  Bad  as  he  was,  his  dqurared 
i^petites  craTed  for  worse  than  eyen  ht  could  reach.  He 
wanted  ezeitemeBt  and  the  most  active  stimnli ;  bat  fonrth*proof 
brandy  was  flat  and  ^e.  He  was  a  temperate  man  in  regard 
to  qHritooQS  li(}aors;  but  he  enjoyed  with  a  fiendish  zest  his 
daily  draoght  of  fresh  hnman  blood.  His  slayes  had  no  fear  of 
being  sold  Sooth — ^which,  as  I  soppose,  yon  may  haye  heard 
18  the  great  bng-bear  of  the  more  northern  and  milder  re- 
gions." 

Haying  simply  esqiressed  dissent^  by  saying  that  I  knew 
nothing  at  all  aboat  the  customs,  he  nodded  significantly,  say- 
ing, "  Time  enough — ^time  enough  yet,  I  assure  yon,"  and  then 
went  on  agam: 

**  I  knew  this  manrtiger;  and  though  some  of  the  more  liberal 
might  haye  thought  he  was  a  little  too  fast,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
he  was  a  respectable  member  of  society,  and  of  the  church  in 
J ^  whidi,  by  the  way,  ho  largely  endowed  with  afund,  con- 
sisting of  slayes  and  their  childreD,  to  all  postmty.'' 

I  interrupted  him  with  an  exclamation  of  horror ;  but  he 
quietly  resnmed :  "  You  must  get  yourself  hardened,  and  the 
quicker  the  better.  But  I  was  going  to  say,  the  most  remark- 
able thing  in  the  compact  is  that  several  indiyidnals,  or  corpo* 
rate  elements  of  this  fund,  are  members  of  the  church  itself, 
and  actually  go  to  the  communion  table — ^the  second  and  lower 
taUe  of  course''—^ 

"  Tes,''  I  interrupted  again, ''  and  not  to  partake  of  the  sym- 
bols of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  absolutely  of  their 
own-** 

^ It  is  too  true,"  he  returned;  ''but  you  could  not  get  any- 
hodj  around  here  to  look  at  it  in  that  light.  There  is,  perhaps, 
baidlj  so  sealous  a  band  of  Christians  anywhere  as  you  will 
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find  in  that  Terj  ehnrch*  They  are  more  than  half  gone  mad 
with  the  loTe  of  God;  aad  will  share  doctrines  and  pointe  of 
faith  as  fine  and  thin  of  a  Sandaj,  as  thej  do  notes  and  bar- 
gains of  a  week  daj.    And  this  man^-thls  master  of  Sim — for 

then  he  was  not  Mr. ,  was  more  pious  thm  any  one  of  them 

all,  as  he  had  a  right  to  be,  having  inyested  so  largely. 

''He  seemed  to  know  instinctively  that  there  was  nothing 
beyond  hunsrif  that  coold  terriiy  his  slaves.  Ebiving  met  kirn 
hee  to  face,  there  was  ao  «ugar  nor  rice  8wanp-*4iotiiing  of  any 
sort  or  kind,  that  wonld  not  be  better  than  the  present  So 
when  he  wonld  frighten,  he  dntched  at  them  with  a  tightening 
grip,  and  never  threatened  to  $dl  them, 

"  Bnt  Death,  at  length,  was  too  mnch  for  him.  The  old  fellow 
fonght  like  a  tiger,  as  he  was,  with  the  common  adversary;  bnt, 
for  the  first  time,  he  was  foiled,  and  came  off  second  best. 

"  He  was  tumbled  into  the  ground  with  bnt  little  oeremony; 
for,  truth  to  say,  human  nature  is  yet  honest  enough  to  revolt  at 
such  depravity ;  and  he  had  but  few  friends,  though  aftw  his 
demise  his  remarkable  benefactions  were  made  the  subject  of 
much  nasal  and  florid  eulogy  in  the  Church  and  papers;  not- 
withstanding I  believe  that  a  dryer  corpse  was  never  laid  in  the 
ground.  K  it  afterward  took  to  moulding,  it  wasn't  on  ac- 
count of  the  tears. 

''  The  slaves  were  sold,  and  among  them  was  our  friend,  then 
Just  emerging  into  manhood,  and  described  in  the  papers  as  'a 
stout,  active,  and  likely  black  fellow,  five  feet  ten  inches  high, 
strong  and  muscular.'    But  they  who  wrote  this  had  no  measure 
for  the  actual  man.    In  an  attempt  to  run  away,  however, 
Sim  had  been  retaken ;  and  as  his  right  palm  was  adorned 
with  the  certificate  of  his  enterprise,  this  circumstance  tended 
rather  to  depreciate  bis  current  value.    So,  in  addition  to  this, 
as  the  times  were  rather  hard,  the  so  much  blood,  muscle,  and 
bones,  with  the  bellows  and  engine  to  work  them,  which  the  list 
of  his  practicabilities  included,  went  for  a  few  hundreds.    He  was 
purchased  by  the  widow  of  one  of  our  richest  planters  on  the 
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river  jast  above  here;  and,  strange  to  eaj,  after  having  been  at 
first  quite  disheartened  at  what  she  considered  her  bad  bargain, 
she  soddenlj  came,  with  a  woman's  intoition,  to  see  into  him, 
and  perceive  his  value. 

"  Being  natorally  a  very  gentle  and  tme^iearted  woman,  and 
knowing  something  of  the  horrible  Hfe  he  most  have  led  with 
sneh  a  man,  ehQ  was  determiiied  to  overo<Hne  the  dogged  sullen* 
ness  which  for  a  considerable  time  he  reeohiteij  maintained,  and 
do  him  good,  if  need  be,  agamst  his  wilL 

**  Elindness  at  length  did  its  work.  The  young  slave  was 
warmed,  elevatedy  msptred  by  it.  AH  the  wonderfnl  power  of 
his  nature  was  reached.  His  devotion  knew  no  bounds.  He 
stadied  day  and  night  how  he  might  do  most  good  to  his  excel*- 
lent  benefactress.  She  perceived  this  spirit,  and  reo^nized  it 
He  was  kidnlged  la  everything,  and  there  waa  Kttie  restraint  put 
upon  his  actions.  It  is  not  precisely  known  how  he  came  to 
read;  but  his  love  and  remarkable  aptness  for  learning  were 
winked  at,  if  not  directly  encouraged.  He  became  a  schofair, 
sndi  as  is  not  perhaps  to  foe  found  in  the  schools  anywhere 
about.  He  is  an  excellent  bookkeeper,  and  a  very  accomplished 
business  man.  He  has  now  for  several  years  been  the  sole  agent 
and  representative  of  his  mistress  in  her  business  relations;  and 
not  unfrequenUy  he  goes  to  New  Orleans  with  large  sums  of 
money — perhaps  two  or  three  thousand  dollars — in  his  posses- 
fflon.** 

"  But  why,  then,  does  he  not  make  himself  free  ?"  I  asked 
eagerly.    **  Surely  it  could  be  no  wrong  to  do  so." 

''  ft  is  precisely  this  that  troubles  him.  It  is  because  he  can- 
not betray  trust.  You  should  hear  him  speak  of  it  as  I  have 
done — so  nobly,  and  yet  so  bitterly.  You  should  hear  him  curse 
the  very  kindness  that  only  makes  him  the  more  a  slave.  Among 
all  the  terrible  things  I  have  seen,  as  far  as  actual  suffering  is 
concerned,  this  appears  to  me  the  worst.'' 

"And  yet,"  I  said,  involuntarily  dropping  my  voice  to  a  lower 
key,  "  I  have  an  idea  that  he  will — not  always  be  as  he  isP 
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**  And  I  hare  the  same,"  returned  the  doctor,  qnickly  inter- 
preting my  innuendo;  "  and  hear  yon  I  if  he  makes  any  snch 
attempt,  be  it  for  good  or  evil,  I  am  with  him.'' 

"  Then  for  his  sake  and  yonrs/'  I  answered,  ^  and  for  the  sake 
of  that  which  we  are  all  seeking,  I  am  with  yon  both."  There- 
upon we  struck  hands  together;  and,  come  what  wiU,  we  have 
entered  into  a  solemn  compact,  to  afford  each  other  any  helps  we 
may  need  in  the  erent  of  such  a  crisis. 

I  am  puned  and  perplexed — and  tiie  last  mystery  is  the 
strangest  thing  of  all — ^that  this  truly  gentle-bom  scholar,  noble- 
ma]>--a  being  c^  immortal  consciousness,  of  infinite  hopes  and 
aspirations,  whose  powers  and  merits  are  to  be  reckoned  only 
by  the  current  standard  of  dollars  and  cents,  should  constitute 
as  a  whole,  a  thing  of  price — a  chattel ! 

Oh,  I  am  sick  I  and,  were  it  possible,  I  would  most  gladly  fly 
from  hither  to  the  bosom  of  Algiers;  for  there  at  least  is  not  to 
be  found  such  base  hypocrisy.  Alas,  my  brother  I  but  for  the 
memory  of  thee  and  Tonley  how  could  I  now  live  t 

Bobert,  who  is  to  walk  over  to  the  post-office  with  me,  wuts. 
I  close  this  suddenly,  with  a  sala&m  for  all  of  ours. 

Adieu, 

Shahmah. 
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KINDRED   SPIBIT8    MEET  AND    MINOLB. 

Uttcnfrom  Home— Mnstapha-'Sofrerera  of  Teft-an^An  lu^xreaslon— The  Sttge— Beao- 
ttfU  Tablean— InYOIimtaiy  Entrance— Recognition— Reasons  of  former  Repnlslen'— 
Mr.  Tu  Broner  cheers  and  encourages  8faahmah->lii8tmotteB  to  Beryairta—flainBon 
a  Landholder— Intended  Removi^ortb— Ifr.  Van  Broner's  New  York  IttabUshment 
—Sodden  Falntness— Sbabmah  recoTers  his  Speech— The  Doctor  comes— His  prescrlp- 
tkn— Demonstrations  of  promised  Fleasore- The  Children— The  HtUe  Negroes— The 
Mediog^rfrd. 

OoxTonrooo,  Angost  4. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

Xgain  I  acknowledge  the  reception  of  a  package  from 
home  }  and,  as  usual,  I  have  noted  all  its  contents  with  a  loY'mg 
eye.  Yoor  account  of  the  expedition  to  Ghadames  thrilled 
through  and  through  me  ;  and  especially  was  I  glad  to  hear  of  our 
old  friend,  Mustapha,  Rais  of  the  City  *  of  Dervishes,  and  that, 
to  use  his  own  favorite  phrase,  "  by  little  and  by  little,"  he  is 
recovering  his  former  health.  But  I  cannot  trifle,  while  a  thought 
of  the  poor  sufferers  of  Yefran  f  oppresses  me  with  an  almost  hopc- 
lesB  feeling,  as  I  read  a  revival  of  the  old  story,  in  the  unmerciful 
exactions  of  tribute  gatherers.  So  it  is  there  ;  so  it  is  almost 
evei}0rhere.  All  that  I  hear  and  see  goes  to  prove  that,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  this  is  the  condition  of  the  whole  world. 
Uy  writing  is  suddenly  suspended,  by  a  distinct  impression 
I  that  I  should  go  directly  down  stairs.  I  submit  myself  to  the 
impuke,  for  in  these  impressions  I  have  never  been  deceived. 

•  Ofaadamcs,  one  of  the  largest  oases  of  Uie  Zahara,  to  caDed  the  Olty  of  DerrUhst ; 
Nttclimes  abo  the  City  of  Marahonts— 4hat  to,  of  prlerts  or  reUgloDtoti. 
I  t  A  i^oop  of  the  TripoU  Alias  range  ob  the  road  from  Tripoli  to  Ghadamst. 
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Eight  (fdcck, — ^Withoat  any  special  effort  of  self-direction,  I 
went  down ;  and  passing  along  the  gallery,  entered  the  house 
directly  opposite  the  east  drawing-room,  which  lies  in  the  cool 
side  of  the  cottonwoods,  which  only  admit,  throagh  an  opening 
in  the  foliage,  one  broad  sweep  of  morning  sunshine.  The  door 
was  ajar,  and  I  saw  that  the  room  was  in  d^p  shadow,  except 
what  light  came  in  from  a  narrow  opening  in  the  crimson  cur- 
tain folds,  and  this  was  so  adjusted  as  to  admit  the  sunshine  that 
lay  along  the  room,  with  the  rich  and  golden  warmth  of  its  first 
expansion.  I  was  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Van  Brouer  there  at  so 
early  an  hour  ;  for  though  I  am  in  the  habit  of  early  rising,  to 
enjoy  and  improve  the  cool  of  the  day,  the  family,  and  even  the 
servants,  do  not  usually  appear  till  soipe  time  after. 

He  was  reclining  directly  iu  the  path  of  this  sunbeam,  and 
with  the  face  so  turned,  that  the  whole  depth  of  the  light  fell 
over  it,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  inclined  toward  me.  I 
had  never  seen  that  noble  head  before  crowned  with  such  an  au- 
gust beauty.  Yet  it  was  not  merely  the  light  which  warmed 
the  marble  forehead,  and  fell  so  goldenly  over  the  white  hair, 
that  touched  the  face  with  such  unwonted  splendor,  but  rather  an 
outbeaming,  spiritual  light,  that  seemed  responding  to  it. 

My  first  thought  was  to  retire,  silently  as  I  had  entered  ;  but 
with  the  next  glance  I  knew  that  he  was  thinking  of  me  ;  for  I 
read  his  thought,  as  it  were,  in  legible  characters.  With  a 
spontaneous  action,  which  my  own  will  would  rather  have  re- 
strained, I  walked  farther  into  the  room,  and  stopped  a  little 
way  before  him. 

The  face  turned  directly  toward  me.  He  rose  ftom  the  divan, 
and  stretching  out  his  arms  to  me,  said  only  these  two  simple 
words  :  "  My  son."  The  tones  of  his  voice,  so  deep  and  silvery- 
sweet — the  expression  of  his  eyes — the  benecfiction  of  his  whole 
presence,  magnetized  and  took  possession  of  me.  I  sprang  for- 
ward. I  would  have  thrown  myself  at  his  feet,  to  clasp  the 
knees  and  kiss  the  hand  ;  but  he  interrupted  me.  I  was  drawn 
to  his  arms  instead — strained  to  his  breast,  and  in  every  heart- 
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throb  I  felt  that  absolate  recogmtioB,  after  which  I  had  so  in- 
tensely yearned.  It  inspired,  it  strengthened  me.  I  felt  myself 
suddenly  growing  into  the  measure  of  that  great  and  beantifol 
life. 

He  led  me  to  a  chair,  and  sat  down  opposite  me.  I  felt  as  if 
boond  by  some  wonderful  dream,  and  dared  not  stir,  lest  I  should 
dissolye  the  charm  and  wake.  He  spoke  kindly  to  me,  and 
there  was  a  power  in  his  voice  that  restored  the  more  harmo- 
nized feelings  of  confidence^  and  gradually  the  heart-beats  be- 
came less  violent,  until  at  length  I  sat  under  the  full  influence 
of  that  wonderful  power,  quietly  as  if  I  had  been  a  young  child, 
looking  up  into  its  father's  eyes. 

"Shahmah,"  he  said,  after  a  little  while,  ''you  will  not  be 
afraid  of  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  know  you — and  more^  I 
know  truly  that  this  is  what  yon  wish.  I  have  read  your 
thoughts — I  understand  your  object  and  pursuits  ;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  my  son,  that  mine  have  found  in  them  a  truer  answer 
than  they  ever  met  before.  I  have  had  a  special  interest  in 
studying  you — ^in  learning  everything  that  could  be  learned 
about  you.  I  know  more  than  you  think  of  your  history  and  ex- 
perience, especially  while  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Slicer. 

"  I  have  seemed  to  repel  yon  ;  but  I  have  had  good  reasons 
for  this.  I  am  inclined  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  those 
whom  I  in  anywise  attract,  and  I  have  not  only  suffered  from 
this  circumstance,  but  I  have  lost,  by  it,  both  time  and  sym- 
pathy. These  are  my  capital.  I  do  not  hoard ;  but  I  work 
with  them.  I  keep  them  active— I  have  none  to  waste,  for  I 
owe  them  all,  in  the  common  bondage  of  humanity.  Hence  I 
have  learned  caution,  not  from  suspicion  but  from  prudence,  and 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  where  my  own  feelings  are  concerned, 
and  I  am  thus  more  apt  to  be  blinded.  I  have  found  that  they 
who  are  truly  attracted,  will,  in  due  time,  come  to  me.  Believe 
me,  my  son,  the  good  wo  shall  open  to  each  other  will  be  truer 
for  this  test." 

11 
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He  pansed  a  moment,  as  if  awaiting  a  replj.  I  conld  not 
speak  ;  and  he  went  od, 

"  I  know  very  well  what  yon  would  say  ;-  for  I  have  felt  what 
it  is  to  be  alone — ^to  nnrse  a  great  thought  in  the  silence  and 
secrecy  of  my  own  soal — to  watch  over  it,  and  cherish  it,  for 
years,  reaching  out  everywhere  inta  the  dark  for  some  intelli- 
gence,  that  may  answer  mine  ;  yet  nowhere  finding  it — finding 
instead,  that  what  was  so  beantifal,  and  sacred  Uy  myself,  shows 
only  weakness  and  fallacy,  when  broogbt  into  thee  outer  light, 
and  before  the  conmion  ey^ 

**  Do  not  be  discouraged,  my  son,  that  the  answer  seems  so 
long  in  coming.  Eemember  that  I  have  Kved  nearly  to  the  dos- 
ing of  my  fourth  score  ;  and  now  do  I  first  meet  a  full  recognition 
of  my  claims  in  behalf  of  humanity,  and  that  from  a  boy — ^a 
mere  child,  as  it  were,,  whose  grandfather  I  might  have  dandled 
as  a  baby  on  my  knee.  Yet  in  this  early  character  of  life  I 
recognize  in  yon,  as  it  were,,  a  reflex  of  vasy  own  aSms,  hope,,  faitb 
and  works — not  in  detail,  but  in  essence  and  power.  What 
may  yon  not  do,  my  son,  with  this  great  beginning  I  Never  fear. 
Never  doubt.    All  will  be  done." 

He  clasped  my  hand  in  both  hs  ;  and  we  sat  together  awhile 
in  silence.  But  when  he  saw  that  speech  was  as  yet  absolutely 
denied  me,  he  resumed. 

''  All  distrust,  all  fear,  must  now  be  set  aside.  In  this  family 
yon  are  free.  We  appear  to  yoo,.  doubtless,  in  an  equivocal 
position,  as  the  owners  of  slaves.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  all 
these  good  servants  are  intrinsieally  free.  We  have  tbrowot 
around  them  all  possible  guards  against  any  accident,  while  we 
continue  at  the  South.  They  choose  to  remain  with  us,  and 
have  absolutely  refused  to  go  unless  we  do.  In  the  mean  time^ 
we  are  truly  preparing  them  for  freedom — ^not  merely  by  book 
learning,  but  by  instruction  in  socb  work  as  colored  people  are 
not  usually  permitted  to  have,  in  order  that  they  may  be  always 
able  to  get  their  own  living.    We  have  dared  to  break  the  laws 
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of  the  State,  and  obey  only  the  higher  law  of  nature,  and  right, 
bj  instni^ting*  onr  people.  Erery  one  of  them,  ex«:jBpting  the 
little  children,  can  read  and  write.  These  are  gross  State 
offences.  We  are  liable  to  be  punished  by  fines  and  imprison- 
ment ;  and  in  case  of  agitation  of  the  matter,  other,  and  more 
serions  liabilities,  woold  appear  ;  yet  the  necessity  and  the  duty 
were  so  clear,  that  we  conld  not  justify  ourselves  in  setting  it 
aside  for  any  question  of  mere  policy.  We  have  trusted  to  the 
honor  and  honesty  of  those  we  are  seeking  to  serve  ;  and  they 
have  been  worthy  of  the  trust.  Yet  by  some  means  the  affair  is 
coming  out,  and  is,  I  think,  exciting  a  suspicion  among  the 
neighboring  plantations.  This  we  suppose  happened  through 
Mary  Ann,  the  poor,  unhappy  mulatto  girl,  who  does  not  live 
here,  but  is  hired  to  instruct  the  little  girls.  She  has  discovered 
that  our  slaves  know  something  of  books.  Poor  child  !  we  are 
trying  to  bring  matters  to  bear  for  her  purchase,  also  ;  for  she 
IB  in  a  pitiable  condition.  She  is  a  half  sister  of  Simao,  who  is, 
in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I  ever  saw. 
I  beliei^e  that  his  power  will  yet  show  itself,  in  a  way  that  is 
worthy  of  him.  Ton  remember  he  spoke  here  on  the  Fourth  of 
Jaly. 

"Our  servants  are  not  only  free  people  ;.  but  free-hMers. 
Samson  is  a  landholder,  a  tract  having  been  given  us  for  this 
purpose,  by  the  noble  Oerrit  Smith.  The  deeds  are  made  out  in 
his  name,  and  actually  ^recorded.  We  hope  to  get  them  well  set- 
tled there  by  spring ;  and  when  we  go  North  yon  shall  visit 
them. 

'*  It  has  been  necessary  for  Mr.  Clement  to  remain  here,  in 
order  to  close  up  the  business  of  his  late  &ther  ;  but  they  will 
be  ready  to  remove  by  the  end  of  the  next  winter ;  and  Mr. 
Clement  is  already  engaged  to  fill  a  vacancy  that  will  then  occur 
in 'the  pulpit  of  a  beautiful  New  fingland  village,  in  the  native 
town  of  his  wife.  I,  myself,  am  only  a  visitor  here.  My  home 
18  in  New  York,  where  I  have  an  fatablishment  of  workers, 
which  I  hope  will  please  you  so  well,  that  you  will  find  yourself, 
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also,  ftt  home  there,  daring  yonr  stay  in  the  city.  So  long  ad 
yoa  please  it  shall  be  open  to  you  and  yoars.  Ton  have  ex- 
cited the  love  of  a  father.  Yoa  mast  now  let  me  assome  the 
protection  of  one." 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  I  sat  and  heard  all  this, 
and  80  traly,  too,  that  I  still  remember  it.  But  at  length  the 
cQpflictiDg  emotions  were  too  powerful,  and  I  had  a  dizzy  sensa- 
tion, as  if  I  should  fall. 

He  perceived  it  instantly,  saying  :  "  I  was  wrong  to  open  all 
these  exciting  subjects  at  once.  Let  us  walk  out  into  the  open 
air." 

When  the  wind  blew  upon  my  face  I  recovered  the  power  of 
speech  ;  and  as  he  led  the  way  to  a  sheltered  seat,  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  grounds,  it  seemed  as  if  a  perfect  torrent,  both  of 
thought  and  feeling,  had  been  disturbed,  and  defying  constraint, 
roshed  upward.  Not  a  word  can  I  remember  ;  but  of  all  I 
thought,  felt,  hoped,  believed,  nothing  was  kept  back. 

"  I  understand  it  all ;"  he  said  quietly,  when  I  had  paused 
from  mere  exhaustion.  **  In  a  short  time  you  will  be  all  the 
better  for  this ;  but  for  the  present  yonr  excitement  most  be 
snbdued." 

At  that  moment  the  doctor  came  up  ;  and  without  any  appear- 
ance of  that  levity,  which  sometimes  so  oj^resses  me,  he  siud 
kindly :  "  Forgive  mc,  if  I  have,  at  times  seemed  rude.  My 
sister  says  you  think  I  have  sometimes  laughed  at  you.  Do  not 
believe  it.  It  was  only  at  some  new  and  ludicrous  points  of 
view  I  had  caught  from  your  remarks.  I  cannot  flatter  ;  and  I 
should  not  like  to  tell  you  how  much  I  venerate  the  rare  traits 
we  have  all  discovered  in  you." 

He  took  my  proffered  hand  ;  but  as  he  did  so,  started  at  the 
throbbing  pulses.  "  How  is  this  V  he  exclaimed.  "  You  are 
in  a  fever  !    We  must  take  care  of  you." 

"  By  no  means  ;"  said  Mr.  Van  Brouer,  pleasantly.  "  Do  not 
speak  of  it.  It  is  only  a  little  too  much  excitement  of  the  sya- 
tem.    He  will  be  better  directly." 
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"  Then  I  recommend  homoeopathic  treatment — more  of  the 
same,''  returned  the  doctor,  laaghing  ;  and  herewith,  as  a  trne 
fanctionarj,  I  prescribe  a  trip  to  Baton  Bonge,  which  all  of  ns 
hare  been  proposing  to  ourselyes  to-day — that  is,  brother  James, 
Alice  and  myself.  What  do  yon  think,  patient  f  Will  it  help 
yoa?" 

"  I  like  the  medicine  much,"  I  answered ;  while  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Van  Broner  said  pleasantly.  "  Go  to  work  then,  boys, 
with  yonr  new-fangled  notions.  I,  in  my  old-fashioned,  allopathic 
ideas,  was  going  to  recommend  a  counter-irritant.  Do  not  be 
alarmed,"  he  added,  seeing  me  cringe  at  the  suggestion ;  for 
having  lately,  during  odd  moments,  been  dipping  a  little  into 
medical  books,  I  had  a  kind  of  remote  yision  of  a  blistering 
plaster. 

**  Do  not  understand  me  literally,"  continued  Mr.  Van  Brouer. 
"I  was  merely  thinking  how  one  strong  feeling  could  expel 
another,  or  the  two,  meeting,  balance  and  arrest  eadi  other." 

Just  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  appeared.  The  moment  I 
looked  in  their  faces,  I  saw  that  they  understood  the  general 
recognition*  Each  of  them  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  Mr. 
Clement  saying  pointedly,  at  the  same  time  :  "  This  might  have 
been  at  first,  as  well  as  now,  if  it  had  been  thought  best." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Van  Brouer,  "  it  was  all  my  fault ;  but  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  make  amends  for  the  delay."  Then  turning 
to  Mrs.  Clement,  he  said :  ''  I  am  happy  to  see  my  daughter 
looking  so  well,  for  our  excursion  to  Baton  Bouge  to-day." 

Hetty,  who  had  been  following  close  behind,  caught  the  last 
sentence,  running  back  to  Ephraim,  with  a  hop-skip-and-jump,  to 
tell  him  of  the  promised  pleasure.  The  boy  answered  by  swing- 
ing his  hat  in  the  air,  with  three  hearty  cheers,  a  demonstration 
that  was  not  lost  on  the  little  negroes,  who  came  in  as  yolunteers, 
with  a  variety  of  shouts,  whistiings  and  titterings,  all  in  the 
clear,  musical  tones,  peculiar  to  the  race. 

The  contagious  mirth  did  not  stop  here  ;  for  a  mocking-bird, 
that  was  perched  somewhere  in  the  magnolia  tree,  suddenly  went 
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off  into  sach  wonderfal  strains  of  melody  and  mirth,  both  ori^ 
nal  and  imitative,  that  all  conversation  was  suspended.  He 
laughed,  he  shonted,  he  whistled,  he  sang,  his  vivadons  motions 
keeping  perfect  time  with  his  sprightly  strains.  He  fluttered  his 
wings,  he  darted  up  and  down,  he  danced  from  spray  to  spray, 
never  losing  a  single  note,  or  being  false  to  the  time  in  a  single 
motion.  Then  the  whole  power  and  spirit  of  the  scene — ^the 
bloom,  th^  verdure,  the  bright  sunshine,  the  dear  dew,  the  balmy 
ur,  the  running  water,  and  the  very  essence  of  all  other  song, 
seemed  to  be  fused  together,  in  one  rich  warble,  that  rose  and 
swelled,  and  mounted  with  the  soaring  wing,  higher  and  higher, 
until  the  last  slender  note  of  that  more  than  lark-like  song,  was 
lost  in  the  air  that  still  seemed  inspired  with  it,  so  gradual  and 
distant  was  the  dose. 

For  some  time  there  was  a  profound  silence  ;  for  our  thoughts 
had  risen  to  the  heavens,  on  the  musical  pinions  of  that  match- 
less strain.  I  had  never  heard  anything  like  it  before,  even  &om 
that  wonderful  bird. 

In  the  meantime  we  were  called  to  breakfast,  and  here,  as  I 
see  the  carriage  at  the  door,  that  is  to  take  us  to  Bayou  Sara, 
where  we  are  to  find  some  down-bound  steamer,  I  will  hastily 
bid  you  good-morning,  only  waiting  to  close  this,  that  I  may 
post  it  to-day. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  Mrs.  Clement  and  Mrs.  Slicer  have 
exchanged  calls,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  there  is  a  growing  inti- 
macy between  them.  It  is  strange  that,  with  all  her  childish- 
ness, Theodosia  is  always  of  our  party,  even  when  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  do  not  choose  to  join  us ;  but  I  know 
that  in  mind  she  is  remarkably  mature,  though  in  heart,  fresh 
and  unsophisticated  as  a  little  child. 

I  have  met  Zindie  once,  alone  in  the  grounds,  where  I  had 
opportunity  to  speak  a  few  kind  words  to  her.  Poor  soul !  She 
much  needs  comfort,  for  she  is  suffering  greatly  from  some  cause. 
Mr.  Slicer  has  not  yet  arrived,  having  some  great  speculation,  as 
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I  was  told,  yet  pending  in  tbe  city.    Hearen  send  it  may  not  be 
«f  the  wrong  I  most  fear. 

If  Yoaley  were  but  here  to^ay,  how  much  pleasure  it  would 
give  me,  t9  intpodoee  k&^  to  TbeodosLa,  who  is  already  greatl} 
interested  abont  iker.  Bat  I  wiH  sot  allow  in  myself  this  idlt 
nislung.    Whatever  is  best  for  «s,  Allah  will  sorely  send. 

Adieu  ^ 
Shahwajt. 
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Trip  to  Baton  Roiig»— Site  of  the  City— Its  dilcf  Festnret— Capitol— A^kun  fi>r  IXeaf 
and  Dmnb— OaniBon  Groand»— Market— fltato  PcnitenUary— Hooio  of  Gen.  Taylor 
--ABirlain  Gronndf— Bide  into  the  Country — The  Party  rest — ^Fine  PoeUlon  and 
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Owned  trying  and  mmatural— Sarah  Orfanke— Madame  LaUorm»— Atrodons  Murder 
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emers— The  fortunate  Quadroon— Eznltation—EnTy  and  Jealousy— Unwomanly 
Consolation— Great  Bundle  of  Wron^^— Blastio  Power  of  the  Negr»— The  Children 
come  In— Return. 

OOTTOSwooD^  August  9. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

We  have  had  the  trip  to  Baton  Bonge,  according  to 
appointment ;  bat  in  spite  of  the  charming  passage  down,  the 
fine  views  we  got  from  the  bloff  and  esplanade,  and  the  friendly 
interconrse,  which,  after  all,  best  pleases,  the  daj  has  left  a 
tragical  impression,  that  will  be  forerer  associated  with  it. 
This  is  not  merely  because  Theodosia  was  not  present,  as  we 
had  expected ;  thoagh  I  own  the  onacconntable  absence  chag- 
rined me.    Bat  yon  shall  hear. 

As  this  town  is  the  political  centre,  or  capital,  of  the  State, 
it  was  a  point  of  courtesy  to  show  me  round  a  little.  Baton 
Kouge  is  built  on  a  bluff,  nearly  sixty  feet  above  the  ordinary 
height  of  water  in  the  Mississippi,  extending  over  both  slopes, 
as  well  as  the  bluff  itself.  The  warehouses  are  below  the  bluff  ; 
and  when  the  Mississippi  is  high,  the  sidewalks  are  washed  by 
the  water,  which,  at  other  times,  is  at  least  a  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant, and  twenty  feet  below  their  level. 

MS 
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The  towQ  is  bailt  irregalarlj  and  closely,  and  has  a  mean  and 
cheap  appearance.  The  most  noticeable  features  are  the  Capitol 
of  the  State,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylnm,  the  Garrison  and 
Asylam  Gronnds,  the  State  Penitentiary  and  the  Market. 

The  Capitol  is  a  splendid  building  of  white  stone,  so  conspica- 
onsly  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bloff  as  to  be  visible  for  miles  np 
and  down  the  rirer.  South  of  that,  on  less  elevated  ground,  is 
the  Asylnm  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — a  fine  large  bnilding,  also 
of  white  stone,  with  two  large  wings.  The  market-house  stood 
deserted  and  empty,  as  it  always  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
being  thronged  with  buyers  and  sellers  only  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. 

About  one  quarter  of  a  mile  north,  are  the  garrison  gronnds. 
A  path,  bordered  by  a  grove  of  China  trees,  leads  through 
them,  up  to  the  barracks,  which  are  large,  mean-looking,  brick 
biuldings.  A  little  at  one  side  of  this,  in  a  grove  of  China 
trees,  stands  a  smaU  house,  occupied  by  Gen.  Taylor  when 
commanding  here,  and  where  he  lived  when  elected  President. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  arsenal  grounds,  with  immense 
pQes  of  balls  in  front,  all  kept  in  the  neatest  order.  A  little 
back  of  the  town  is  the  Penitentiary,  a  very  large,  white- 
washed, brick  building,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  but  with- 
out any  architectural  character  or  pretensions. 

Our  observations  were  here  cut  short  by  the  advancing 
beat  of  the  day,  and  we  were  driven  directly  to  our  ultimate 
destination.  After  leaving  the  city,  we  soon  plunged  into 
a  thick  wood,  stretching  along  for  nearly  two  miles  on  both 
sides  of  the  road— in  a  mass  of  sombre  green,  broken  here  and 
there  by  the  glossy-bright  leaves  of  the  magnolia,  which,  in  the 
season  of  flowers,  would  be  adorned  with,  now  and  then,  an  im- 
mense white  blossom.  The  undergrowth  consists  of  shrubs,  and 
largely  of  vines,  especially  grape-vines. 

The  fields  now  begin  to  show  cotton  ;  and,  intermingling  with 
the  later  blooms,  the  rich,  white  tufts  are  seen  everywhere 
bursting  from  the  pods.    It  is  a  beantifnl  sight.    In  some  points 
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of  view,  the  dark  verdare  of  the  plaat  only  makes  a  gronnd  on 
which  its  spotless  plumage  drifts  away,  bending  to  the  breeze 
like  a  field  of  waring  snow. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  very  steep  descent ;  and  having 
crossed  a  bridge,  ascended  a  mnch  higher  hill  than  that  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  a  beaotiful  promontory,  or  bluff,  fronting  a 
small  bayon,  that  makes  np  into  the  land  a  short  way  from  the 
town,  though  in  what  precise  direction  I  really  cannot  telL  It 
had  the  several  advantages  of  giving  us  a  good  shelter,  a  charm- 
ing prospect  of  the  country,  of  being  open  to  the  river,  and  thus 
of  admitting  cool  air,  with  the  noble  view,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  affording  no  shelter  for  interlopers — ^tbe  last  being  not  the  least, 
as  there  were  good  chances  for  making  our  session  rather  confiden- 
tial. As  this  cool  and  pleasant  retreat  consisted  of  only  three 
or  four  large  trees,  well  draped  with  vines,  and  was  approach- 
able only  from  one  narrow  path,  we  had  but  to  assure  ourselves 
that  no  intruder  was  there,  and  to  post  Samson  under  a  small 
oak,  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  path  for  some  distance,  to 
be  completely  fortified  and  established,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, in  our  own  castle. 

We  found  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient  seats  for  Mr. 
Van  Brouer  and  the  corporal,  which,  by  improvising  a  little 
upholstery  work,  were  yet  further  improved.  This  was  done  by 
covering  two  niches,  that  were  scooped  out  in  the  rock  just  wide 
enough  for  easy-chairs,  with  the  dry  moss  of  the  country,  that 
hung  in  heavy  festoous  from  a  large  oak  near  by.  Here  we 
established  our  aged  ones,  grouping  ourselves  around  on  less 
elaborate  divans ;  while  the  children,  including  the  two  little 
ones  belonging  to  Samson,  were  put  under  his  care  ;  and  he 
whiled  away  the  time  by  teaching  them  to  weave  garlands 
and  crowns  from  the  bright  flowers  and  the  glossy  oak  leaves. 

But  hardly  had  we  got  well  established  when  we  were  inter- 
rupted— ^but  this  time  very  happily — ^by  the  approach  of  a 
young  man,  whom  the  doctor  most  cordially  recognized  as  Lewis 
Paine.    He  had  known  him  at  the  North.    This  person  struck 
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me  instantly,  as  being  of  no  ordinaiy  experience  or  character. 
He  is  rather  tall,  and  well  formed,  both  in  face  and  limb.  Bat 
the  expression  was  what  most  aJQTected  me.  It  was  of  a  great  will 
to  dare  and  suffer.  This  was  shown  in  every  feature,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  dark  eyes,  which,  at  times,  were  lighted  up  with 
an  almost  unearthly  fire.  My  impressions  were  true  ;  for  I 
found,  on  his  being  introduced,  that  he  is  now  but  just  released 
from  an  imprisonment  of  six  years  in  the  state  prison  of  Geor- 
gia, for  the  crime  of  assisting  a  slave  to  regain  his  freedom. 
He  i^peared  broken-down  and  laognid,  from  the  natural  reac- 
tion of  this  protracted  and  terrible  excitement  He  was  not 
much  inclined  to  speak,  especially  of  his  own  bitter  experience  ; 
bat  after  having  explained  that  he  had  accidentally  learned,  on 
stopping  for  a  few  hours  in  the  town,  that  his  old  friend  was  to 
be  found  here,  he  had  come  to  bless  his  eyes  once  more,  as  he 
expressed  it,  with  the  sight  of  a  free-born  and  free-sonled  son  of 
Little  Rhody  (that  is  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the 
*'  Old  Thirteen,"  which  you  will  remember  my  friend  Willian^ 
the  Sailor,  spoke  of  so  proudly). 

Being  cordially  invited  to  join  our  party,  he  threw  himself  on 
the  turf ;  and  there  he  lay,  looking  out  over  the  country  and 
river,  and  up  into  the  air  and  sky,  as  if  the  unrestrained  vision 
itself  had  given  him  the  most  intense  and  delicions  thought  of 
freedom.  He  spoke  only  now  and  then,  and  but  a  very  few 
words  at  a  time,  bo  that  we  were  disappointed  in  our  hope  of 
hearing  his  story.  But  he  is  on  his  way  North,  where  he  intends 
to  publish  a  full  account  of  his  life  as  a  liberator,  go  we  shah 
see,  if  we  do  not  hear  it;  and  may  we  hear  this  also,  that  the 
true  freemen  of  the  North  will  recognize  his  claim,  and  every 
one  meet  him  with  the  outstretched  hand  of  a  brother.  Mr. 
Van  Brouer  says  that  the  anti-slavery  people,  who  form  a  verj 
strong  party  of  that  region,  will  doubtless  take  him  undei 
their  protection,  and  assist  him,  as  far  as  possible,  to  regain  thi 
steps  he  has  so  boldly  and  nobly  lost. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  benediction  given  by  onr  agec 
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friend.  "  Is  this  the  way/'  he  said,  taking  the  yoang  maa% 
hand,  and  warmly  pressing  it ;  "  is  this  the  way  we  are  to 
reward  our  best  patriots  ?  No,  my  son.  60  to  them,  and  tell 
them,  that  if  they  owe  anything  to  the  fagitiTe,  they  owe  ten 
times  as  mach  to  yon;  since  yon  have  not  stmck  for  yonr  own 
freedom,  or  yonr  own  good^  bat  perilled  and  lost  all,  for  the  hope 
of  helping  others." 

I  saw  that  the  dark  eyes  gHstened,  as  the  yonng  man  turned 
himself  away,  and  throngh  the  tears  I  read  something  of  the 
human  affections  that  were  crashed  in  that  great  straggle,  which 
yet  may  not  be  entirely  over. 

''  Does  this  beantifal  coantry  look  like  a  land  of  slaves — a 
land  of  violence  and  wrong  ?"  said  Mrs.  Clement,  after  a  little 
while,  in  which,  I  believe,  we  had  all  been  thinking  much  the 
same  thing. 

Her  remark  opened  the  way;  and  seeing  that  I  should  not 
now  lay  myself  liable,  I  first  briefly  explained  to  Mr.  Paine  my 
special  interest  in  the  subject,  and  then  asked  :  "  How  am  there 
be  slavery  in  this  coantry,  that  was  so  trnly  dedicated  to 
freedom  ?" 

Mr.  Clement  then  explained,  how  the  great  evil  had  crept  in 
under  the  colonial  government,  and  that  after  the  Bevolntion  the 
slaveholders  claimed  the  right  of  protection,  for  what  they  were 
pleased  to  term,  their  property. 

**  The  coantry,"  he  said,  "  was  then  exhausted  by  the  long 
and  unequal  struggle,  and  any  division  at  that  time  would  have 
been  disastrous.  The  slave  power  was  at  that  early  period 
immature  ;  but  it  showed  something  of  its  present  character. 
It  demanded  for  itself  what  it  would  not  allow  to  others.  Con- 
cessions were  made;  and  a  Constitution  was  framed,  having  one 
clause  that  is  claimed  by  the  South,  as  its  peculiar  guaranty  ; 
and  they  who  had  gone  to  war  about  a  miserable  tax  on  tea,  by 
implication,  at  least,  recognized,  as  an  integral  feature  of  their 
institutions,  the  black-and-crimson  mark  of  chattel  slavery." 

"  How  ?"  I  exclaimed.     "  Do  you  say,  indeed,  that  the  Con- 
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stitation  of  the  dnited  States  sanctions  slavery  ?  Have  I,  then, 
read  and  studied  that  noble  instrument  with  such  ntter  blind- 
ness?" 

"  It  would  take  a  very  close  scholar,  unless  his  eyes  were  first 
anointed  with  the  verjuice  of  American  slavery,  to  discover  any 
direct  support  of  that  institution/'  said  Mr.  Yan  Broner. 
"  However,  such  support  is  claimed  through  one  rather  question- 
able clause,  that  has  as  strong  a  bearing  upon  domestic  servants, 
and  bound  apprentices,  as  upon  slaves;  but  nowhere  is  there  any 
^rect  sanction.  We  shall  not,  at  the  present  time,  go  into  the 
discussion  of  this  great  principle,  but  simply  make  yon  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  outside  facts.  By  and  by  we  will 
take  up  the  whole  question,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  try  it  by 
every  law,  natural  and  legal.  I  can  tolerably  well  appreciate 
your  feelings,  when  you  discovered  the  existence  of  American 
slavery;  for  though  I  had  always  lived  under  its  influence,  I 
discovered  its  enormity  for  myself ;  and  then,  I  can  truly  say,  it 
was  inconceivable  to  me.  The  unrobing  of  that  hideous  form — 
which  I  had  believed  so  fair — ^the  casting  out  of  that  foulness, 
which  I  had  seen  solemnly  indorsed  with  all  the  sanctities  of 
Law  and  Gospel,  was  my  first  real  and  independent  work  in  the 
world.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle  with  my  affections,  my  faith 
— ^with  all  that  had  been  most  precious  to  me;  but  I  carried 
myself  bravely  through  the  fire;  and  since  then  I  have  always 
worked  the  better  for  it." 

"  But  is  the  condition  of  things  so  bad  as  has  been  repre- 
sented to  me  by  Mrs.  Slicer  ?"  I  asked,  beginning  also  to  enume- 
rate the  facts. 

"  You  need  not  specify,"  said  Mr.  Clement.  "  We  have  heard 
that  story,  and  can  not  only  vouch  for  its  entire  truth,  but 
for  a  thousand  enormities  which  it  does  not  include." 

"  You  will  not  wonder  at  this  when  you  look  at  the  founda- 
tion,'* said  Mr.  Yan  Brouer.  "  The  slave  is  a  '  chattel  per- 
sonal' in  the  hands  of  his  master,  *  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever.'    This  idea  is  strictly  represented  in  all  the  details  of 
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slarery.  The  slave  can  uowhere  be  protected  as  a  hnman  being; 
because  the  very  act  of  enslaying  robs  him  of  his  natural  rights 
and  position,  and  thus  he  is  utterly  disabled.  The  protection 
of  property  is  all  that  he  can  legally  claim;  and  they  who  have 
seen  vicious  or  passionate  men,  in  their  blindness,  injnre  them- 
selves, both  in  person  and  property,  well  know  how  insufficient 
and  insecure  any  such  protection  is  for  a  human  being.  There  are 
a  few  laws;  and  there  is  public  opinion.  The  first  are  more  than 
nnllified  by  the  great  statute  that  lies  at  the  base,  and  makes  a 
chattel  of  the  slave,  and  also  that  which  rejects  the  testimony 
of  all  colored  persons,  when  brought  against  white  persons;  and 
for  this  very  reason  the  protection  of  the  other  comes  too  late. 
For  since  no  testimony  of  the  slave,  or  any  of  his  companions, 
can  be  accepted  in  his  own  behalf,  and  since  the  law  actually 
admits  the  fact  that  a  slave  ma/y  *  dib  of  moderat&  correction/  it 
follows,  that  only  the  bare,  abstract  wrong  can  be  admitted  to 
testify  of  itself ;  and  this  must  be  very  nearly,  or  quite,  in  the 
form  of  death — or  in  sufferings  even  more  monstrous  and  horri- 
ble, before  it  has  the  least  chance  of  being  admitted." 

"  It  is  not  so  easy  a  matter,"  observed  Dr.  Bowen,  "  to 
maintain  anything  like  a  con^mon  sense  of  justice,  to  say  nothing 
of  kindness,  where  deeply  scored  backs,  festering  wounds,  and 
brine  lotions,  are  essential  features  of  the  system." 

**  Are  these  incredible  things  really  true ?"  I  asked  ;  ''or  am 
I  dreaming  ?" 

"  They  are  more  than  true,"  said  Mr.  Paine,  ''  as  I  can  testify 
by  a  thousand  facts." 

''And  they  are  so  grounded  in  irreversible  laws,  as,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  be  necessary  results,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brouer. 
"  When  you  put  a  living,  and  feeling,  and  intelligent  form  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  invested  with  irresponsible  power,  and  tell 
him  that  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  his  own  property,  to 
do  with  it  as  he  pleases,  what  could  you  expect,  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  but  that  a  great  sense  of  wrong  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
keen  love  of  deq)Otic  sway  on  the  other,  should  continually 
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nourish  the  root  of  bitterness  that  springs  np  between  them, 
and  exhales  its  deadly  miasma  over  both.  Npt  to  be  unjust 
and  oppressive — not  to  be  even  tyrannical  and  cruel — in  this 
unnatural  position,  would  claim  that  the  master  should  be 
almost  more  than  human.  How,  then,  can  the  human  chattel 
be  otherwise  than  robbed  of  all  social  and  legal  protection  ? 

**  The  insufficiency  of  all  that  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of 
slavery,  in  the  form  of  pablic  opinion  and  direct  legal  protec- 
tion, will  be  shown  by  incidents  that  are  transpiring  all  around 
us,"  said  Mr.  Clement.  "I  am  a  Southern  man,  and,  as  my 
good  friend,  Sarah  Grimke,  has  so  beautifully  said :  I  '  was 
dandled  on  the  knees,  and  nursed  in  the  lap  of  slavery  ;'  but  I 
cannot  conceal,  either  from  myself  or  others,  my  utter  abhor- 
rence of  the  whole  system.  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  facts  in 
point :  Madame  Lallorme,  a  woman-monster,  who  lived  in  New 
Orleans,  a  few  years  since,  seems  to  have  had  an  inextinguishable 
love  of  cruelty,  for  its  own  sake.  She  fattened  on  the  tortures 
she  inflicted.  She  had  a  deep  cellar,  where  she  took  her  victims 
for  punishment,  far  away  from  the  light  and  feeling  of  the 
upper  world.  There  she  kept  many  of  the  miserable  creatures, 
writhing  and  festering  in  the  damp  darkness,  until  at  length  she 
had  become  either  more  bold,  or  less  fortunate  in  her  horrible 
work  ;  for  one  of  those  dying  screeches,  being  left  unsmothered, 
cut  its  way  upward,  and  struck,  and  hurtled  on  the  outer  air.  The 
whole  city  was  alarmed.  Investigation  opened  a  scene  of  incon- 
ceivable atrocities.  Public  opinion  denounced  the  rank-hearted 
monster,  and  drove  her  from  the  country ;  but  it  could  not 
restore  the  lives  she  had  sacrificed,  the  brutal  injuries  she  had 
inflicted,  or  the  happiness  she  had  so  wantonly  destroyed. 

''  In  this  State,  also,  and  not  far  from  here,  a  master  actually 
hacked  his  slave  in  pieces,  chopping  him  up,  limb  by  limb,  even 
to  the  toes  and  fiiigers,  and  deliberately  throwing  the  parts  into 
the  fire,  before  he  struck  directly  at  the  fountain  of  life.  But 
public  opinion  could  not  put  him  together  again,  and  annihilate 
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bis  tortares,  and  restore  him.    Ketribntioa  came  too  late  to 
save  the  victim,  as  in  these  cases  it  generally  does." 

**  In  my  professional  capacity,"  said  Dr.  Bowen,  "  I  have  been 
eye-witness  of  things  hardly  less  cruel  and  monstroas.  Not  long 
since,  I  was  called  to  a  dying  slave,  who  had  been  flogged 
nearly  to  death  under  circamstances  so  revolting  that,  even 
now,  I  sicken  at  the  thonght.  It  seems  that  she  had  left  her 
work  in  the  cotton-field,  becaose  she  was  so  ill  as  to  be  utterly 
unable  to  keep  up.  She  was  followed ;  and  In  spite  of  her 
protestations,  dragged  to  fhe  stake,  and  most  cruelly  flogged, 
as  you  may  judge,  when  I  tell  you  that  a  somewhat  premature 
birth  actually  happened,  while  she  was  yet  under  the  lash.  I 
was  called  to  see  her,  just  as  she  was  gasping  her  last;  for, 
as  a  piece  of  property,  she  was  then  to  be  saved,  if  possible.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  look  of  that  dying  woman.  Bending  her 
eyes  on  me  as  I  entered,  I  saw  that  they  were  filled  with  the 
torture  of  that  horrible  and  most  unnatural  struggle  of  death 
with  the  full  power  of  unimpaired  life.  Clenching  me  at  the 
same  time  vrith  her  hard  and  horny  hands,  she  exclaimed : 
'  0  massa  I'  with  a  shock  that  nearly  took  me  from  my  feet. 
In  that  terrible  struggle  the  last  groan  burst  forth  ;  and  she 
was  free.  They  put  her  and  her  dead  baby  into  a  hole  together, 
and  covered  them  up,  away  from  their  own  sight ;  but  the 
memory  of  that  scene  will  be  graven  on  my  soul  to  all  eter- 
nity." 

There  was  a  pause  after  this  for  some  time ;  and  then  the 
doctor  added  :  "  I  have  been  engi^ed  as  a  surgeon  in  one  of 
the  hospitals  during  our  late  war  with  Mexico,  and  have  cut  off 
legs  and  arms  with  something  like  composure  ;  but  I  tell  yon 
I  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a  slave  under  the  lash.  I  have 
seen  them  flogged  with  a  whip  of,  perhaps,  six  feet  long,  and 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  largest  part  oF  the  lash.  This 
is,  I  assure  you,  a  formidable  weapon,  especially  in  the  hands 
of  a  strong  man,  who  knows  how  to  use  it,  and  will  cut  through 
to  the  bone  at  every  stroke.    I  have  seen  backs  whipped  up 
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almost  to  a  jelly,  and  hare  actually  fainted  away  at  the  sight. 
I  tell  yon  that  if  there  is  a  feeling  heart  anywhere,  these 
scarred  backs  wonld  be  the  best  antiHslavery  preachers/' 

"  There  is  another  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Clement,  "  to  which  I  am 
astonished  to  find  my  own  sex  insensible,  and  that  is,  the 

■ 

shameless  exposure  of  the  person  in  flogging  women  and  yonng 
girls.'' 

"  That  is  because  the  slare-woman  is  regarded  as  a  chattel," 
said  Mr.  Van  Broner,  ''  both  by  the  enslaver  and  his  apologists, 
lence,  otherwise  good  and  pure  women,  do  not  recognize  in  her 
uhe  common  obligations  of  female  virtue.  A  woman  chattel  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  been  made  beastly  by  his  position, 
is  not  likely  to  fare  better  than  one  of  the  other  sex;  and  if  she 
has  a  single  spark  of  that  modesty  which  is  inherent  in  woman, 
the  sooner  it  is  smothered  out  of  her  the  better — at  least  for  her 
present  comfort.  The  Worst  of  it  all  is,  that  these  things, 
monstrous  as  they  may  appear,  are  not  mere  accidents,  without 
any  essential  relation  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  but  they  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  the  natural  fruits  of  the  system.  What 
can  be  expected  better  than  this,  where,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
is  a  total  disfranchisement  of  the  human  being,  that  virtually 
annuls  all  legal  and  social  protection;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  master  is  clothed  with  irresponsible  power,  and  that,  too, 
under  circumstances  that  tend  directly  to  corrupt  and  degrade 
both  the  slave  and  master,  and  thus  array  them  in  a  position  of 
the  most  deadly  antagonism  to  each  other." 

"  All  these  details  are  horrible  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Clement ; 
"  and  although  they  sicken  me,  I  will  not  turn  away  from  them. 
I  often  think  of  what  Mrs.  Child,  one  of  our  most  excellent 
writers,  has  said  in  the  view  of  them — that  we  '  should  not  let 
our  nerves  be  tenderer  than  our  consciences.' " 

I  was  overwhelmed  with  horror  and  sat  dumb.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  could  speak ;  and  then  I  could  only  exclaim : 
"  This  is  worse  than  the  traffic  of  Sahara." 

"  Tee,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brouer;  "  I  am  well  aware  of  that." 
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Then,  after  a  moment,  he  added :  "  The  iahmnaiiitj  of  barbar- 
ism dwarfs  in  the  shadow,  and  stands  abashed,  before  the  utter 
savageness  of  a  slaveholding  ciTilization." 

« 

'*  I  haTe  read  the  teachings  of  Jesos;  and  they  are  words  of 
lore,''  I  answered.  Why  then  do  not  his  Choreh  and  his  people 
cast  themselves  into  the  work  that  properly  belong»  to  them,  and 
try  whether  these  great  legal  and  social  wrongs  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  a  moral  and  spiritual  power  ?" 

"  It  is  precisely  this,"  returned  Mr.  Clement :  "  because  the 
slave  is  as  truly  disfranchised  in  the  view  of  the  Church  as 
in  the  eye  of  the  law;  for  the  soHMilled  religion  has  almost 
always  followed  in  the  track  of  the  temporal  power,  and  in- 
dorsed all  its  proceedings.  Strange  and  horrible  as  it  may 
seem,  there  are  churches  whose  funds  consist  either  in  part  or 
wholly  of  SIEVES.  They  are  grounded  in  the  corruption — 
atterly  immersed  and  buried  in  it.  All  the  churches  at  the 
South,  and  many  at  the  North,  are  sold  to  slavery.  If  even  the 
northern  pulpit  had  been  free  and  true,  as  it  should  and  might 
have  been,  slavery  would  have  been  dead  at  this  very  hour. 
Nor  are  the  churches  content  with  an  incidental  support  of  thig 
dehumanizing  wrong  ;  but,  under  the  highest  sacerdotal  seals 
and  sanctions,  they  issue  their  bulls  for  its  defence  asd  support, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Savannah  Eiver  Baptist  Association,  who 
violated  the  sanctity  of  marriage  in  its  behalf.  In  defiance  of 
their  own  formula,  which  declares,  '  What  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether let  not  man  put  asunder,'  they  decree,  that  when  slaves 
are  separated  by  their  masters  they  may  marry  again,  without 
any  violation  of  church  obligations  ;  thus  directly  inciting  them 
to  incontinence  and  disregard  of  the  marriage  tie.  And  not  only 
this,  but,  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  masters,  they  throw 
the  ban  of  the  Church  in  the  scale  against  whatever  sense  there 
may  be  of  moral  purity  or  genuine  attachment  in  the  slave." 

**  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Paine,  **  marriage  is  at  best  but  a  temporary 
onion  among  slaves;  for  the  parties  that  are  married  to-day  may 
be  separated  to-morrow.    There  is  no  divorce  recognized  among 
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them  bat  that  of  the  master's  will.  Or,  at  least,  I  recollect  only 
one  exception. 

"  A  middle-aged  negro,  by  the  name  of  Jake,  being  asked 
how  many  wives  he  had  married,  answered,  '  Fs  had  five.' 

"  '  What  I  are  they  all  dead  ?' 

**  *  No;  I  'spec  dey's  all  'live.' 

** '  How  so  7    Did  yon  get  divorced  from  them  7' 

"  '  Yes,  massa;  I  has  dat.' 

'  "  Let  us  hear,  then,  how  it  was.' 

«  <  Why,  yon  see,  when  I's  sold,  I  spec  dey  pat  it  in  de  bill  o' 
sale;  for  I  neber  sees  Dina  any  more  after  dat.' 

"  The  case  of  Jake  illostrates  the  condition  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  slaves." 

"  And  yet,  after  all  this,"  said  Mr.  Clement,  "  masters  seem  to 
expect  that  their  slaves  will  be  perfect  models  of  virtae  and  pro- 
priety." 

"  Notwithstanding  their  own  invasion  of  these  laws  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  endless  shades  of  complexion  in  the  servile  race," 
observed  Mr.  Paine,  **  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
them  complain  that  their  slaves  are  thieves,  liars,  and  licentious. 
They  never  seem  to  know  that  these  vices  in  the  slaves  are,  for 
the  most  port,  but  the  merest  shadows  of  similar  obliquities  in 
themselves.  The  slaves  are  truly  not  only  often  licentious  and 
profane,  but  they  are  arrant  thieves  and  liars.  Falsehood  and 
canning  are  the  nniversal  resort  of  weakness,  provided  there  are 
no  higher  moral  restraints  in  the  way  ;  but,  after  all,  stealing  a 
pig  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  stealing  a  man,  if  the  white  people 
could  but  come  so  to  regard  it.  The  slaves  are  often  shrewd; 
and  hoodwinked  as  they  are  in  many  respects,  they  see  much 
further  into  the  fallacies  of  massa's  religious  pretensions  than  he 
would  be  likely  to  suppose.  I  recollect  once  that  a  slave,  on  his 
retam  from  meeting,  was  asked  by  his  master  how  he  liked  the 
sermon. 

" '  I  don't  like  such  sarmons  'tall,  massa ;  for  dey  a'nt  de 
trafe/ 
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''  *  What,  yoa  rascal  I  do  yon  accnse  the  minister  of  lying  7' 

'^ '  I  don't  like  ter  do  jes'  dat,  massa  ;  but  he  didn't  preach  de 
trufe  terday;  dat  much  is  sartinJ 

"  '  How  is  that  P 

"  Here  the  slave  began  to  shy  off  at  a  respectful  distance,  as 
he  answered  :  '  He  says,  I  can't  sarre  two  massas— dat  I  would 
lab  de  one,  and  hate  de  oder  I  Now,  I  sarre  yon  and  Massa 
Ben  all  my  life;  and  de  Lord  knows  I  hate  yon  bofe.' 

''  The  wit  in  that  case,  as  it  is  in  some  others,  became  a  shield 
for  the  back." 

"  It  is  tme,"  said  Mr.  Van  BrOner,  "  that  these  crimes  do  not 
attach  to  Southerners  by  yirtne  of  their  character,  bnt  of  their 
position.  In  all  cases,  I  belieye,  where  the  trial  has  been  fairly 
made,  the  Northern  man  who  really  enters  into  slavery,  either  as 
owner  or  overseer,  is  far  more  cmel  and  intolerant  than  a  native 
Southerner." 

"  I  know  that  is  tme,"  said  Mr.  Paine.  '^  I  like  the  South- 
erners. They  are  warm-hearted,  and  sincere  to  their  friends ; 
free,  hospitable,  and  courteous  to  strangers.  They  have  traits 
that  I  both  honor  and  admire.  I  know  that  many  of  them  bit- 
terly deplore  the  curse  of  slavery,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  its 
exodus,  even  if  they  lost  all  they  have  in  the  world  by  it  But 
these,  unless  they  have  great  wealth,  are  often  as  helpless  as 
the  slaves  themselves  ;  for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  liberate 
them  in  the  State,  and  have  not  the  means  to  remove  and  pro- 
vide for  them  elsewhere.  I  know  that  there  are  truly  humane 
and  conscientious  masters,  and,  I  believe,  many  such.  But  the 
good  master  is  liable  both  to  death  and  bankruptcy;  and  in 
either  case  he  cannot  protect  his  own  family,  or  at  least  the  ser- 
vile part  of  it." 

"  This  testimony,  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brouer,  ''  consid- 
ering the  position  which  you  occupy  in  regard  to  the  South,  is 
as  honorable  to  you  as  it  is  to  us;  for,  with  all  my  animadver- 
sions, I  must  be  ranked  among  slaveholders,  whether  willing  or 
compulsory  be  my  relationship.    I  know  that  there  are  many 
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"who  are  most  earnestly  looking  for  ways  and  means  to  bring 
about  the  great  remedy." 

"Did  yon  obserre  as  we  came  down,"  asked  Mrs,  Clement, 
"  that  gentleman  on  board,  with  the  two  handsome  yonng  quad- 
roons V 

I  had  noticed  them,  and  therefore  responded  to  her  qnestion. 

"  We  had  qaite  a  scene  with  them  in  the  ladies'  saloon,"  she 
resumed  ;  "  and  thongh,  in  some  respects,  it  was  ludicrous,  it  made 
a  stroog  impression  on  me.  These  young  girls,  it  seeniB,  had 
both  been  slaves  of  the  same  master — or,  I  should  properly  say, 
they  were,  though  one  of  them  had  been  raised  to  the  position 
of  her  late  mistress.  She  exultingly  displayed  missis'  rings,  and 
missis'  watch,  and  said  that  she  now  could  wear  all  missis'  clothes 
— ^that  they  were  her  clothes — that  missis'  place  was  her  place. 
She  was  missis,  an'  that  yaller  Jule  was  a  nigger,  just  as  she  used 
to  be.    But  she  wasn't  a  nigger  any  more  ;  she  was  her  missis. 

*'  *  I  spec  't'll  be  some  time  afore  /  call  her  missis  1'  retorted 
Julia,  sulking  for  a  moment ;  and  then  with  her  great  quadroon 
eyes,  glowing  like  liquid  fire,  she  added :  '  I  won't  call  her  so  I 
I  be  ^hot  if  I  do.'  Being  encouraged  by  the  interest  she  excited, 
she  went  on  :  'If  Ann  hadn't  a  been  one  o'  my  old  mates,  if 
we  hadn't  a  worked  togedder  so  long — an  eberybody  said  I's 
pearte'n  she,  'twouldn't  ha'  been  so  bad  I 

**  Then  she  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  weeping,  while  the  ladies 
drew  around  and  tried  to  comfort  her.  They  told  her  to  hold 
up  her  head  and  look  smart,  that  her  turn  would  come  next — 
that  some  gentleman  or  other  would  make  a  missis  of  her.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  she  would  be  even  richer  thanAnn,  and  have  finer 
clothes,  a  more  elegant  watch,  and  a  handsomer  gentleman. 
They  had  heard  of  just  such  things  happening  before. 

"  I  knew  that  some  of  these  were  Christian  women ;  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  would  tolerate  the  least  depart- 
ure from  a  true  feminine  propriety,  in  persons  of  their  own  color; 
and  one  of  them,  I  know,  is  really  squeamish  in  all  such  things, 
and  is  very  zealous  in  the  support  of  missions,  and  moral  reform 
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societies.  Did  they  think  that  the  slight  tinge  of  negro  blood 
had  actually  destroyed  the  soul,  and  with  it  all  sense  of  moral 
obligation  or  aeconntability,  in  these  poor,  untaught  children  of 
shame  ?  If  not,  how  could  they  take  the  responsibility  of  such 
teaching  ?  It  must  be  that  they  were  carrying  the  principle  out 
to  its  ultimate,  and  that  slaves  in  their  eyes  are  not  women,  but 
simply  so  many  pieces  of  merchandise,  or  they  could  not  have 
been  guilty  of  this." 

'^  It  is  truly  so,  said  Mr.  Van  Brouer.  Look  at  this  human 
chattel,"  he  continued.  "  See  what  a  huge  bundle  of  wrongs 
he,  unwittingly  it  may  be,  binds  together  with  his  own  muscle, 
and  cements  with  his  own  blood.  He  has^  hands  to  work,  but 
they  cannot  hold  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  He  has  strong 
and  earnest  domestic  affections ;  bat  ^his  wife  and  children  are 
not  his  own.  Poor  and  miserable  as  it  is,  he  lores  his  home  ; 
but  its  sanctity  is  continually  inraded.  He  is  liable  to  be  torn 
from  it  at  any  moment,  and  hurried  off  to  unknown  distances, 
and  unknown  scenes.  He  has  a  mind,  and  often  a  great  desire 
to  unfold  its  power  ;  but  books  are  armed  with  heavy  penalties, 
and  shut  against  him.  If  treated  even  with  tolerable  kindness, 
he  has  an  all-absorbing  devotion  to  his  master  ;  but  the  good 
master  coolly  barters  him  off  for  some  other  kind  of  stock,  and 
perhaps,  without  a  single  adieu,  turns  his  back  upon  him  and  his 
unknown  purchaser,  forever.  He  has  naturally  a  quick  sense  of 
morial  obligation,  and  very  earnest  and  lively  religious  feelings  ; 
but  in  the  false  position  in  which  he  finds  himself,  it  is  impos 
sible  to  cherish  either.  Every  distinct  process  of  chattelizing, 
not  only  dulls  his  moral  sense,  but  offers  a  premium  for  ignoring 
it ;  Bor  can  he  pray,  or  preach,  or  worship  in  any  form,  without 
being  in  danger  of  continual  interruption.  This  power  stands 
between  him  and  bis  own  self,  and  perpetually  forbids  him  to  do 
anything  that  pleases  himself,  simply  because  it  is  pleasant ;  but 
whatever  is  dearest  he  must  be  ready  to  surrender  at  the  nod  of 
that  white  man,  whom  he  calls  master  ;  or  at  the  beck  of  any 
other  white  man  who,  in  the  absence  of  witnesses,  may  choose 
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to  injare  or  torment  him.  It  circamTents  and  sarrounds  hizu 
eyerywhere.  It  peryades  his  whole  substance,  corporeal  and 
spiritual.  It  takes  possession  of  him  and  makes  him  what  he  is, 
a  yicious,  thieying,  lying,  miserable  slaye." 

"  And  yet,''  said  the  doctor,  "  I  belieye  that  no  other  hnman 
being,  bat  the  negro,  woold  haye  one  tithe  of  his  yirtnes  in  the 
same  condition.  He  is  constitntionally  joyous  and  elastic  ;  and 
his  loye  of  music,  with  its  genuine  inspiration  of  happier  moments, 
harmonizes  the  terrible  discords  that  would  otherwise  tear  him 
in  sunder.  In  such  circumstances  the  Indian  would  die,  and  the 
white  man  would  become  a  brute." 

At  that  moment  the  children  rushed  in,  with  their  flowery 
crowns,  green  garlands,  and  bright  faces,  making  so  strong  a 
contrast  to  the  sombre  hue  of  our  thoughts,  that  it  seemed  diffi- 
cult to  recall  ourselyes  ;  and  it  was  only  when  Samson,  follow- 
ing close  behind  the  romping  troop,  mildly  suggested  that  the 
day  was  getting  to  be  yery  cool  and  fine,  that  we  took  note  of 
the  passing  time,  and  actually  turned  ourselyes  to  the  question 
of  enjoyment  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

In  the  meantime,  the  corporal  wakes,  yawns,  and  stretches 
himself,  and  Mr.  Paine  bids  us  adieu,  though  he  had  been  kindly 
urged  to  return  with  us,  and  rest  awhile  before  he  goes  North. 

Haye  I  not  found  the  monster  of  my  dream,  the  Crimson 
Scorpion  of  the  South  ?  I  often  think  of  that  experience,  whether 
dream  or  yision,  with  a  feeling  that  there  is  something  more 
eilrnest  and  real  in  it,  than  I  am  yet  aware  of. 

I  know  I  should  giyo^you  some  better  account  of  our  trip,  as 
an  outside  circumstance  ;  but  I  am  in  no  mood  for  description, 
after  writing  all  these  sorrowful  things ;  and  trusting  soon  to 
giye  you  something  brighter  and  more  cheering,  for  this  time 

I  bid  you  adieu. 

Shahmah. 
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LOGIC    DILTTPED — PREMONITIONS. 

^^^  Approaching  FesUral—Bide  with  a  Clergyman— Mary  Ann  the  Molatto— A  Wrong  with- 

out Remedy — Tremendoua  Responsibility — Gospel  of  JesoB— Does  it  sanction  these 
things — Gospel  of  Uamanlty— Transcends  that  of  Mahomet— Essence  of  Christianity — 
Golden  Rule  Christie  own— Name  of  Ghristian  repudiated— Concession— Tisit  to 
Theodoslar— Weeping— Fearfr— Tantalising  Distance— The  Walk— She  reyeala  the  Cause 
of  her  Despondency— Cruelty  Ignoble  and  degrading— Theodo^^s  Sorrow  for  the  Slare 
Woman— Desires  Free  Speech  and  Action— Better  News. 

ConoawooD,  Aogost  19. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

As  I  went  down  this  morning,  Mr.  Clement  called  me  to 
him,  and  said  :  "  You  have  heard  much  of  the  wrong  and  shame 
of  slayerj  ;  would  jon  like  now  to  have  a  glimpse  of  its  joj  and 
glory  ?" 

"  If  there  is  such  a  thing/'  I  answered,  ''  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  witness,  and  confirm  it  to  myself." 

**  Hear,  then,  what  we  are  to  do.  Our  people  arc  to  hare 
a  dance  to-morrow  evening,  with  unlimited  freedom  to  invite  as 
they  please.  This  arrangement  has  been  in  agitation  for  some 
time.  We  intended  to  give  you  an  agreeable  surprise.  I  should 
tell  you  that  we  expect  Mrs.  Slicer.  She  declines  bringing  her 
poor  little  slave  girls,  about  whom  she  is  so  anxious,  in  which 
decision  we  heartily  concur.  They  are  refined  and  delicate  ; 
and  she  should  not  needlessly  expose  them  to  inferior  and  lower 
influences.  But  all  the  young  ladies  and  Zindie  also  will  be  here; 
and  if  we  have  any  power  to  control  these  things,  she  shall  find 
opportunity  for  speech  with  her  husband.  Though  a  slave,  he  is 
a  true  nobleman  ;  and  they  are  much  attached  to  each  other. 
But  now  I  see  we  must  go  to  breakfast." 

Afternoon. — I  have  been  ridiffg  with  Rev.   Mr.  Wells,  the 

9M 
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clergjman  who  now  fills  the  place  formerly  occopied  by  Mr. 
Clement.  He  is  an  intelligent  and  agreeable  man,  and  apparently 
very  candid.  He  took  me  to  his  befintifal  plantation,  a  few  miles 
ofif.  Jost  as  we  tamed  into  the  arenne,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
Mary  Ann,  the  mulatto  girl,  come  down  through  the  grounds, 
and  stop  short  in  the  path  before  the  carriage,  waiting  till  we 
came  up.  She  looked  frightened  and  distressed,  and  did  not 
seem  to  recognize  me.  Stepping  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  she 
spoke  to  Mr.  Wellfl,  who,  I  find,  is  her  master,  requesting  a 
priyate  interview  at  his  earliest  conyenience,  and  tiien  ran  away 
into  the  shrubbery. 

As  she  disappeared  Mr.  Wells  said  to  me :  "  Poor  g^l  I  I 
know  very  well  what  she  wants.  My  oyerseer — for  you  must 
know  I  own  a  plantation  here— is  continually  making  improper 
proposals  to  her.  She  is  greatly  annoyed  and  distressed  by  this 
preference,  and  is  often  coming  to  me,  with  a  request  that  I  will 
interpose  my  authority.  But  I  cannot  help  her.  You  see  she  is 
good-looking ;  and  I  belieye  she  is  truly  a  yirtuous  ^rl ;  but  I 
cannot  shield,  or  protect  her.  If  I  dismiss  this  oyerseer,  who  is, 
in  many  respects,  a  comparatiyely  humane  and  liberal  man — ^I 
may  get  one  so  brutal,  as  to  flog  her  into  submission.  She  will 
giye  way,  sooner  or  later ;  for  she  most." 

I  yentnred  to  obserye  that,  although  Mahomet  was  yery 
liberal  in  such  matters,  leaying  the  Faithful,  with  full  freedom  to 
settle  these  thmgs  for  themselyes,  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
assume  such  responsibility,  myself,  inasmuch,  as  I  had  come  to 
belieye  that  women  had  souls,  and  that  without  any  r^ard  to 
the  finely  graduated  shades  o{  complexion  I  had  seen  in  this 
country.  Therefore,  though  I  might  be  what  he  would  call  an 
infidel,  I  could  not  dare  to  injure  them,  because  "  he  who  wrongs 
a  human  soul,  wrongs  God,  in  whose  image  it  was  made." 

"  He  did  not  seem  in  the  least  offended,  but  said  rather  hur- 
riedly ;  "True,  true  ;  but  you  do  not  consider  the  climate,  and 
that  we  must  have  doves.    It  is  impossible  to  liye  without  them." 

Then  I  asked  if  Jesus  did,  in  any  way,  sanction,  either  by  his 

-      12 
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life  or  teachings,  this  thing,  which  I  had  heard  of  and  seen,  as 
chattel  slarery. 

He  seemed  to  choke  a  little  for  a  moment,  and  then  said : 
"  Really — really — bat  Paul,  jon  know,  sent  back  One8Lma&'' 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  that  wrfting,"  I  replied ;  "  bat  I  can 
see  nothing  in  it  like  that  joa  have  mentioned,  unless,  indeed, 
you  may  fairly  consider  that  Paol  himself,  and  Pbikmon  to 
whom  he  wrote,  were  of  the  same  grade  with  that  class  yon  of 
this  country  are  now  enslaTing  ;  for  be  expressly  defines  that  the 
servant  shall  be  received  not  as  a  servant,  bat  as  a  brother 
beloved— as  himsdf.  If  yoo  have,  in  any  of  your  sacred  books, 
higher  authority  than  the  word  of  Jesos,  I  would  like  to  be  in- 
formed of  it ;  I  am  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  that.  But  if 
I  find  that  ikis  is  trne  of  him,  that  he  sanctions  man  selling  aud 
woman  flogging,  it  woald  weigh  hard  against  bis  testimony  in 
some  other  things.  Excuse  me.  I  have  truly  asked  for  informa- 
tion. I  find  the  word  of  Jesus — not  less  than  his  life — so 
beautiful,  and  so  good,  that,  althoogh  I  still  believe  that 
Mahomet  was  a  great  prophet,  and  I  know  he  has  done  much 
good  in  the  East ;  yet  the  desire  of  my  soul  seems  so  truly  to 
ascend,  in  passing  from  him  to  Jesus,  that  I  feel  as  if  my  faith 
would  be  incomplete  without  that  higher  gospel  of  bumanity, 
which  I  find  in  his  written  Word.  But  I  tell  you  honestly,  that 
these  slaveholding  Christians  are  great  stumbling  Uocks  in  my 
way ;  and  until  I  am  assured  that  their  peculiar  faith  does  not 
make  any  part  of  Christianity  itself,  I  would  not  take  the  name 
of  the  Holy  One^  though  it  were  ten  times  more  holy  to  the 
outer  view,  than  it  now  appears.^ 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  '^  you  do  not  appreciate  the  change  of  costoms 
since  the  Christian  Era  has  been  introduced.  The  whole  condi- 
tion of  society  is  now  so  entirely  different.'' 

"  Why  not  then  have  a  new  dispensation  and  a  new  gospel  ?" 
I  asked  very  simply  ;  "for  if  that  of  Jesus  is  so  nearly  worn 
out,  as  to  be  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  wants  of  man^ 
kind^  will  not  AUah  surely  send  another  ?" 
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"We  consider  sach  a  saggestion  profane/'  he  answered 
quickly,  bat  at  the  same  time  with  a  troabled  look.  "  Yoa  nata- 
rallj  have  prejudices,''  he  added,  "and  cannot,  indeed,  take  a 
fair  Yiew  of  this  sol>ject." 

'*  I  did  not  intend  to  be  profane,"  I  answered.  "  The  thought 
seemed  forced  upon  me.  But  as  to  incapacity  or  prejudice,  it 
may  be  jast  as  you  say.  Still,  I  can  see  this,  and  it  seems  to 
me  very  clearly,  that  the  great  Word  of  Jesus,  '  Do  unto  others 
as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you,'  should  not  yet  en- 
tirely have  lost  its  force,  as  it  appears  to  have  done.  Many  of 
his  other  words  had  been  spoken  before  by  Brahma,  by  Confu- 
cius, by  Zoroaster  and  Socrates.  But  this  was  peculiarly  his 
own  ;  and  it  distinguishes  bim  ftoax  all  others,  as  the  greatest 
analyzer,  both  of  human  words  and  actions ;  for  this  rule  con- 
tains not  only  the  essence  of  all  true  integrity,  but  the  actual 
substance  and  complete  snm  of  all  social  regulation,  both  of  law 
and  gospel.  If  I  thought  that  Jesus  could  now  repudiate  it,  I 
should  denounce  him  as  a  backslider  ;  yet  upon  what  ground  it 
is  so  coolly  set  aside  by  his  followers,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover.  It  is  plain,  literal,  and  positire.  And  yet  I  know,  if 
it  could  be  really  understood,  it  must  be  not  only  high  treason, 
but  rank  heresy,  to  this  people,  who,  in  sheer  self-defence, 
should  expunge  it  from  the  text  I  do  not  see  yet  how  they 
can,  of  right,  have  even  the  name  of  Christians,  when  they  thus 
repudiate  the  most  important  and  characteristic  teaching  of  their 
Great  Master." 

He  did  not  reply,  i;hough  invited  to  remonstrance  by  a  re« 
spectful  pause  ;  yet  he  manifested  some  uneasiness  as  I  resumed: 
"  My  friend,  Mr.  Slicer,  of  New  Orleans,  is  rigidly  pious.  He 
does  not  like  to  hear  the  birds  on  Sunday,  because  they  do  not 
sing  psalm  tunes.  He  puts  up  backs  as  a  Sabbath  exercise, 
though  he  will  not  allow  husbands  and  wives  to  visit  on  that 
day,  who  have  no  other  time  to  see  each  other.  He  himself 
told  me  these  things.  Do  you  think  that  Jesus  would  indorse 
his  proceedings,  or  similar  things,  whether  happening  on  week- 
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days  or  Sandajs  ?  Do  yoa  think  that  Jesus  ooold  go  abroad, 
here  in  the  Soathem  States,  and  preadi  his  own  gospd  without 
being  lynched — or  that  he  can,  in  the  aetnal  present,  be  greatly 
attracted  to  those  chnrches,  which,  in  theit  sacerdotal  oi^Nicity, 
traffic  in  hnman  beings,  and  speculate  in  the  sools  that  were 
given  into  their  hands  to  save  from  the  power  of  EbKs  7 

**  Pardon  me/'  I  added,  seeing  his  brow  became  more  and 
more  donded.  "  I  did  not,  indeed,  intend  to  cherish  an  illiberal 
and  narrow  spirit  Allah  forbid.  And  if  I  had  not  Been  that 
yoa  are  more  generoos  in  your  faith  than  some  others,  I  should 
not  so  hare  spoken." 

He  tamed ;  and  looking  me  in  Uie  face,  earnestly,  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  whirred ;  "  The  fact  is,  you  are  more  than  half  right. 
But  what  ccm  we  do  V*  He  pressed  my  hand  warmly  as  he 
spoke.  This  was  just  as  we  went  in  ;  so  we  had  no  more  oppor* 
tonity  to  speak  together  on  the  salject 

And  this  is  the  saddest  tiling  of  ail :  that  really  rightrhearted 
and  sensible  men  should  also  be  enslaTed — condemned  to  wear 
the  chains,  which  from  their  souls,  they  must  hate  and  abhor. 
If  one  could  hare  but  a  tolerable  sense  of  manhood,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  any  position — any  labor,  anywhere — wodd  be  less  de- 
grading and  serrile  than  this. 

But  I  hare  an  engagement  with  Theodosia,  and  must  leave 
you. 

7%reR  hours  later. — ^I  have  just  returned.  To  my  surprise  I 
found  Theodosia  had  been  weeping.  She  did  not  like  to  ac- 
knowledge it ;  but  when  I  insisted  upon  the  fact,  she  said, 
"  Ah  I  I  fear  papa  has  trouble  there,  alone  in  the  city.  How 
I  wish  I  had  not  left  him,  though  he  almost  drove  me  away  !" 
And  then  she  burst  into  tears,  weeping  immoderatdy  for  some 
time.  I  tried  to  speak  to  her,  to  take  her  hand,  and  comfort 
her,  as  I  would  a  sister ;  but  she  resolutely  held  me  at  a  dis- 
tance—not by  any  marked  unkindness,  or  even  indifierence, 
in  her  manner,  but  by  simply  feeling,  and  thus  making  me 
feel,  that  such  a  thing  would  not  be  pleasant  to  her.     Her 
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words  were  kinder  than  ever.  How  she  contrives  to  do  it,  I 
cannot  imagine :  for  she  seems  to  be  void  of  all  art,  as  she  is 
of  SGcretiveness ;  but  she  does  sometimes  wear  a  veil  over  her 
thoagbts.  That  child-heart  is  no  longer  transparent  to  me. 
Ton  cannot  imagine  how  this  tantalizes  me.  Sometimes  I  think 
there  is  a  whole  foantain  of  woman's  tenderest  love  beneath 
that  veil,  and  that  she  onlj  keeps  it  spell-bonnd,  that  it  maj 
not  gnsh  ont  nna^are  ;  and  then  I  almost  believe  there  is 
nothing  there,  and  that  I  have  been  an  idle  dreamer  to  suppose 
that  one  so  gaj  and  happy,  so  brilliantlj  endowed  by  birth  and 
fortune,  could  ever  think  of  loving  me,  an  unknown  foreigner, 
sprung  of  a  comparatively  degraded  and  barbarous  people. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  I  am  kept  perpetually  anxious  ;  but  in- 
stead of  finding  my  interest  in  her  dusinish,  as  I  sometimes 
almost  wish  it  might,  every  varying  word  of  hers  stimulates  and 
exalts  it ;  for  in  all  I  see,  more  and  more  clearly,  the  purity, 
the  strength,  the  almost  divine  beauty  of  the  character. 

We  walked  out  in  the  grounds  together  ;  for  now,  by  a  com- 
mon consent,  I  am  left  to  escort  her,  even  without  a  chaperone, 
if  the  Padr6  or  Madame  is  otherwise  engaged.  We  sat  down 
on  a  sloping  bank  covered  with  the  beautiful  blue-grass,  which 
is  the  only  species  that  forms  a  compact  turf  here  ;  and  for 
some  tune  she  busied  herself  in  plucking  flowers  and  pulling 
them  to  pieces  abstractedly  ;  looking,  the  while,  so  full  of  newly 
stirring  tears,  that  I  grew  seriously  alarmed. 

"Tell  me,"  I  said,  **  dear  Theodosia,  what  is  this  that  troubles 
you  f    Has  anything  Unpleasant  happened  to  your  father  V 

**  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  myself,"  she 
answered,  turning  her  large,  sorrowful  eyes  full  upon  me.  "  I 
think  that  something  has  been  troubling  papa  for  some  time. 
Today  I  have  had  a  letter ;  and  though  he  carefully  guarded 
himself  from  saying  anything  that  could  cause  anxiety,  I  know 
that  things  are  not  going  well  with  him." 

Then  looking  about  to  see  that  no  one  was  near,  she  put  her 
mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and  whispered:  *^Toa  know  TTncle  Si- 
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mon.  He  is  bat  a  half  brother  to  pipa ;  and  sometimes  I  fear 
not  even  that.  He  has  been  persaadkig  him  to  enter  into  a 
great  land  speculation  \  and  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  cheat  him 
— ^rob  him :  Aont  Elize  is  afraid  of  it,  too.  He  isn't  any  too 
good." 

"  And  has  it  come  ?"  I  thooght  to  myself,  "  Has  the  cloud 
come  ? — is  the  storm  gathering  at  last  that  is  to  break  on  this 
lovely  and  defenceless  head  ?"  She  seemed  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  thought  that  was  thus  passing  in  my  mind,  or  by  a 
chance  she  replied  to  it. 

''  I  do  think  it  is  so/'  she  said.  "  I  do.  believe  that  something 
terrible  is  g<ung  to  happen  to  me.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  altogether 
papa's  letter;  for  I  hare  been  so  oppressed  all  day,  it  has  almost 
seemed  as  if  I  should  die.  I  often  thmk  of  the  poor  slaves,  ^nd 
all  they  suffer.  Uncle  Simon's  overseer  is  very  (^uel,  they  say  ; 
and  I  believe  it  I  heard  him  whipping  last  evening.  I  wanted 
to  go  over  and  speak  to  him,  and  beg  him  to  desist ;  but  Aunt 
Elize  would  not  permit  me.  The  shrieks  sounded  like  a  young 
girl's  voice  ;  and  they  were  dreadful  to  hear.  I  have  dreamed 
of  them  all  night  0  Shahmah  I  I  am  beginning  to  find  out 
what  poor  is.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  lived  an  age  in  the  last  four 
months,  I  look  to  myself  so  strange  and  old !  0  Shahmah  I 
well  as  I  love  papa — well  as  I  love  the  Padrd  and  Madame,  if  I 
thought  they  could  be  so  cruel,  or  permit  any  of  our  pec^le  to 
be,  I  believe  I  should  hate  them.  Oh,  I  detest  it  so  much  I  it 
is  so  mean,  to  strike  the  helpless  and  unarmed  I — it  is  so  despic- 
able to  strike  a  woman  I  Tell  me,  Shahmah,  if  you  are  seeking 
a  truer  freedom,  how  I  also  shall  find  it.  I  want  to  be  so  free, 
that  when  I  know  a  thing  is  wrong,  that  I  can  say  so — that  I 
can  do  more  than  this,  if  I  choose,  and  try  to  make  it  better  !" 

Was  this  the  careless,  sunny-hearted  child  of  a  few  months 
ago  7  How,  and  whence,  had  come  this  intense  development  of 
thought  and  feeling  ?  I  r^arded  her  with  astonishment  as  she 
went  on,  even  more  earnestly  than  before: 

"  There  is  one  thing  certain ;  ws  shall  have  to  come  out  of 
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this.  I  hare  not  kept  thaMear  mamma,  to  loye  and  pray  for,  so 
long,  to  sit  down  quiettj  now  and  see  women  whipped,  and  ererj 
naughty  thing  done,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  think  o^  to  saj 
nothing  of  wicked  speech  and  bad  looks,  If  I  shonld  do  this, 
I  shoold  be  the  mtameti  slaw  of  tke  iokok,  because  I  know  ii  is 
vnvngP 

There  was  a  terrible  tnrth  in  her  words  ;  and  the  emphasis  at 
the  close  had  the  most  intense  and  scorching  powen 

Having  thus  relieved  both  heart  and  conscience  by  this  bnrst 
of  indignation,  she  rosnmed,  more  qnietly :  "I  have  thought 
mnch  of  the  slaves — especially  the  slave  women — ^for  the  last  few 
weeks.  I  never  knew  mnch  abont  it  till  I  came  np  here,  ioi  we 
have  nothing  of  the  sort  at  oar  honse.  Everything  is  pleasant 
there.  Aont  Elise  never  told  me  anything,  because  she  said  I 
was  too  yoang  to  be  tionbled.  Bat  I  am  not  too  yoang  to 
think,  and  see,  and  feeL  I  am  not  too  yoang  to  be  shocked  and 
disgusted,  and  wronged  at  what  I  see,  nor  am  I  too  young  to 
aay  I  will  not  do  this  wrong,  nor  have  it,  nor  allow  it.  Though 
bat  a  child  yet,  I  am  ta  be  a  woman  myself  some  day.  Last 
night  I  lay  thinking  of  it  4  and  I  promised  before  God,  that  I 
never  will  permit  or  consent  to  anything  that  involves  indecent 
treatment  to  other  women.'' 

She  seemed  inspired.  Her  ^ace  was  radiant ;  and  she  was 
Actually  transfigured  before  me.  '"  Oh,''  I  thought  to  myself,  **  if 
these  Southern  American  law  makers  and  law  expounders  had 
had  but  the  dear  sight,  and  the  real  integrity  of  this  child,  the 
evil  would  never  have  grown  to  be  so  terrible  as  it  is.  She  was 
quite  still  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  with  an  expression  of  pro- 
found meaning  in  what  she  said,  thus  continued  :  ''  I  must  learn 
Co  work  for  the  poor  slave  women ;  for  henceforth  my  destiny  is 
bound  up  with  theirs.''  As  she  uttered  this,  a  shudder,  amount- 
ing to  a  paroxysm,  ran  over  her  whole  figure.  I  saw  it  pass  on 
nntil  the  whole  sabstance  oi  her  form  shivered  so  that  I  was 
really  alarmed.    All  I  conld  ask  myself  was — "  Is  it  come  T' 

Almost  at  that  moment  a  servant  entered  with  a  letter.  "  Ah  !" 
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she  exclaimed, ''  it  is  from  papa ;"  and  thongh  her  cry  was  jojfol, 
I  coold  see  a  deep  aoziety  in  the  now  pale  face,  and  the  trem- 
bling hand.  She  did  not  leave  me  long  in  doabt,  bat,  patting  it 
in  my  hand,  said :  *'  It  is  all  right,  notwithstanding  my  fears. 
Papa  seems  to  be  getting  everything  very  well  for  himself. 
Now  I  shall  be  so  glad  and  happy  all  the  evening  I  It  was  so 
kind  in  papa-Hlear,  dear  papa  1 — ^to  write  twice  in  the  same 
day,  to  relieve  me  of  all  anxiety.  Oh^  how  glad  I  am  he  is  so 
good  I" 

The  tears  came  in  her  eyes ;  and  as  she  ran  away  to  hide 
them,  I  called  to  her,  saying  I  would  go,  leaving  the  ladies  to 
the  doctor,  who  had  arranged  to  call  and  escort  them  over  ;  for 
I  had  promised  Mrs.  Clement  to  give  her  some  assistance  in  her 
preparations.  As  I  walked  homeward,  I  was  filled  with  wonder, 
not  nnmingled  with  anxiety,  abont  Theodosia*  Bat  I  comld  not 
feel  very  moch  concern  for  her,  althongh  it  seemed  to  me  certain 
that  a  day  of  trial  was  approaching.  I  coold  only  say  to  my- 
gelf_"  This  is  a  brave  heart ;  and  if  it  has  to  suffer,  it  will  soffur 
bravely.'' 

I  close  abruptly.    However  swiftly  this  may  go^  mj  soul  goes 

before,  to  thee  and  Youley. 

Adieu, 

Shahmah. 
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THE     NEGRO     HOLIDAY. 

I>ellghtfiil  Evvnlng— Negro  MoBte,  its  Oharacter  and  Power— When  will  Loto  alwmyi 
Bpeak  Thdy,  and  the  AlTeetiona  be  Harmonious  f— Marriage  a  Sdeneeof  the  Soot— 
Mn.  aHeer  Blwao  andWndJo  Panetogheglna  WMtes  JoUi-^aft  Jober  in  MiMle--> 
Whites  tice— Wooderftil  Feats  of  the  Negro  Daneers— The  **  White  lljre  '^—Lemonade 
instead— Scene  doses— Thej  retire  Singing,  bnt  more  sadlj— Beaetlon  of  Vestivai 
fleasoae  Badness  of  LeaTe*taking  helghtsned  hy  the  Barity  and  Uheertainty  of  a 
Betom— Meditated  Iseape— Walk  Hona  with  Tbeodosla^BeaQtltal  N1|M  8o«n»-^lM 
Ittdian*s  Bon^— The  Negro— Song  of  Atkah— Shahmah  heani  reflects  and  qaestlou 
of  his  Hope. 

Oonoawooii,  Aug.  S8. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

A  slave  festiTal  in  the  TJoited  States  of  America  is  a 
unique  affair;  and  doubtless  jon  would  like  to  have  some  account 
of  it. 

The  night  was  altogether  as  pleasant  as  one  could  desire;  for 
it  was  steeped  in  moonlight,  which,  in  this  climate,  is  so  deli- 
dous.  After  Mrs.  Sheer,  with  her  party,  and  some  other  of  our 
guests,  came,  we  all  went  out  on  the  bluff,  to  hear  the  music  of 
the  slaves,  singing  as  thej  approached ;  for  manj  of  them  were 
coming  from  over  the  water.  There  is  a  kind  of  entrancing 
power  in  negro  music,  which  I  never  felt  in  any  other.  It  is,  as 
it  were,  the  essence  of  sweet  sound,  distilled  in  the  alembic  of 
tearful  memories.  It  affects  the  nervous  system  like  a  species  of 
intoxication;  and,  as  I  listen,  and  absorb  it,  the  brain  reels  with 
a  delirious  joy,  and  at  length  becomes  utterly  unconscious,  while 
the  spirit,  escaping  from  its  thrall,  gathers  strength  and  free- 

dom^  which  it  brings  back  into  the  burdens  of  life ;  and  thus  it 

12*  «w 
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becomes  possible  to  bear  them.  I  have  myself  passed  through 
all  these  changes  in  listening;  and  I  am  sore  that  their  music 
mast  have  an  equally  powerful  effect  on  the  true  musician  who 
produces,  it.  It  is  the  concentrated  experience  of  a  deeply 
feeling  and  suffering  race,  thus  unconsciously  uttering  itself. 
There  is  something  of  this  in  their  gayest  songs.  The  pearl 
melts  in  their  cup,  and  the  Tiracity  of  their  wildest  strains  has 
a  tinge  of  sadness;  for  the  dancing  spirit  that  is  flitting  through 
their  gayest  notes,  has  always  following  after  it  a  shadow  of 
the  sweetest  and  truest  pathos.  It  is  the  bird-song,  that  goes 
beyond  the  bloom,  and  rerdure,  and  inspiring  breath  of  its 
spring  loTes,  to  picture  the  sere  leaf,  the  descending  gloom,  and 
the  death  of  winter.  It  is  the  human  heart«ong,  with  its  joint 
burden  of  smfles  and  tears,  mingling  and  dissolving  into  each 
other.  The  history  of  poor,  degraded  Africa  is  written  in  the 
music  of  her  enslaved  children;  and  because  it  is  so  truly  writ- 
ten there,  they  will  bear  up,  bravely  as  they  do,  in  their  dark 
ages ;  and  through  its  harmonizing  and  subliming  spirit  still 
struggle  on,  until  they  reach  out  into  the  truer  and  happier  life 
of  the  fhture.  Much  of  my  hope  for  Africa  is  in  the  refining 
and  inspiring  power  of  her  own  music. 

I  had  heard  many  of  these  songs  before.  They  were  mostly 
the  simple  incidents  of  their  own  experience,  wrought  into 
melody  of  note  and  verse  by  their .  own  untutored  genius. 
Heard  in  the  distance^  the  musical  periods  rising  and  expanding 
over  the  water,  they  had,  altogether,  an  inimitable  effect ;  and 
gay  as  they  seemed,  I  believe  there  were  tears  on  the  cheeks  of 
some  of  us,  who  sat  there  and  listened.  Theodosia  was  also  much 
affected  by  the  mudc,  and  occasionally  joined  in  it.  I  could 
not  resist  the  thought  that  it  seemed  native  to  her.  Then  first 
I  discovered  what  a  grand  volume  of  power  and  sweetness  her 
voice  is.  Though  the  Padrd  and  Madame  were  both  present, 
she  kept  near  me  most  of  the  evening,  showing  very  quietly  that 
she  preferred  my  escort;  and  as  every  one  else  appeared  pleased 
with  this  W'ftpgement,  I  also  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  deep 
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nnd  placid  sympathy  that  die  brought  to  my  side.  She  was 
neither  gay  nor  brilliaat  from  the  reaction  of  her  sadness  ;  but 
she  seemed  penetrated  with  one  grateful  thought  Her  manner 
was  subdued,  gentle,  tender,  and  thoughtful.  I  never  had  seen 
her  80  foeautiful.  W^en  will  the  great  riddle  of  the  sphynx  be 
truly  read  1  When  will  lo?e  be  so  true  to  itself  and  its  object, 
as  to  soke  the  profounder  mystery  of  human  hearts  f  Not  until 
the  life  of  the  hesM^t  is  so  full,  and  free,  and  perfect,  as  to  unfold 
in  complete  unison  with  nature.  It  cannot  be  that  perfection 
of  concords,  or  harmony,  exists,  of  necessity,  only  in  the  lower 
series.  In  due  order  of  time,  according  to  their  rank  and 
power,  it  must  also  extend  to  the  higher.  Then  marriage  will 
not  be  a  game  of  chance,  but  a  science  of  the  soul, 

Mrs.  Slicer  still  looks  pale  and  sad.  When  the  dancing  com- 
menced I  escorted  her  to  the  green,  though  not  with  the  bashful 
fear  I  had  formerly  felt,  in  thus  tendering  a  common  act  of 
politeness. 

The  ground  where  the  dancers  were  collected  was  a  fine  plot, 
well  sheltered  on  one  side,  and  open  toward  the  river.  It  was 
level,  and  covered  with  a  soft,  mossy  turf.  There  were  rongh 
benches  ranged  around  for  the  white  pec^le,  or  those  who  pre- 
ferred them  {  but  the  slaves  sat,  or  reclined,  in  various  groups, 
their  holiday  dresses  and  lively  looks  showing  well  in  the  full 
mooolight,  the  whole  composing  a  highly  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful scene.  But  how  could  I  remember  anything  of  what  I  had 
heard,  and  not  reflect,  to  quote  from  our  favorite  Moore,  that 


4i 


The  trail  of  the  serpent  was  over  it  all" 


My  first  thought  was  to  look  for  Simao  and  Zindie.  Just  as  we 
sat  down,  Mrs.  Slicer  gently  touched  my  arm,  and  following  the 
direction  of  her  finger,  I  saw  them  standing  together,  hand  in 
hand,  apart  from  all  the  others.  They  were  watching  for  us  ; 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  eyes  of  Zindie,  as  she  first  looked 
toward  me.    There  was  something  so  much  deeper  than  joy  in 
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them — fiomethiog  so  tnilj  pare,  beantifal,  and  womttnlj,  that  I 
sighed  to  think  how  unworthy  of  her,  was  the  judgment  even 
of  her  own  sex,  which  had  Tirtnally  placed  her  withoot  the  pale 
of  womanhood.  I  also  obserred  more  than  I  had  done  before, 
the  really  magnificent  proportions  of  Simao*  He  was  standmg 
perfectly  still,  with  the  masBire  front  turned  toward  me,  as  if  he 
were  attracted  so,  and  at  the  same  time  knew,  and  had  pleasore 
in  the  thought,  that  I  was  reading  him.  His  frame  is  almost 
gigantic,  yet  it  is  eren  elegantly  formed^  and  I  nerer  saw  a 
finer  comlnnation  of  strength  and  grace.  The  forehead  is  large 
and  well  deyeloped;  and  though  he  appears  to  be  a  fall  negro, 
he  has  the  lighter  skin,  and  ilnely-cat  physiognomy,  that  often 
distingaish  the  Nnlnan  race.  Without  a  doubt,  some  men  are 
bom  noble — it  all  are  not — as  I  would  be  glad  to  beficYe;  and 
if  there  ever  was  one  00  distinguished  by  birth,  I  am  sure  it  is 
he.  Dignity,  saayity,  and  that  true  greatness  of  soul,  that 
cannot  compromise  itself  appear  natiye  to  him.  If  his  future 
history  is  not  a  remarkable  one,  it  must  be  because  circum- 
stances are  inexorable. 

While  I  was  making  these  reflections,  Zindie  had  come  orer 
to  ^ak  with  her  mistress  ;  and  hating  obtained  permission  to 
withdraw,  she  and  her  husband  went  a  little  back,  where  they 
could  speak  freely,  and  sat  down  together,  with  the  little  boy 
between  them.  I  dared  not  look  at  them,  and  question  of  their 
fate  ;  but  Allah  is  more  merciful  than  men  ;  or  I  should  faint 
with  the  sight. 

But  now  the  dancing  began  in  good  earnest ;  and  as  the 
lines  were  kept  open  fronting  the  white  people,  our  yiew  was 
unimpeded.  The  doctor,  and  a  few  white  young  men  of  the 
neighboring  plantations,  mingled  freely  with  the  company,  and 
joined  in  the  dance.  As  they  were  disappointed  about  the 
yiolin  they  had  expected,  one  of  the  negroes  stood  on  a  little 
eminence  in  the  middle  back-ground,  to  "pai  juherJ'  This  is 
much  the  same  thing  we  haye  seen  among  the  neg^roes  of  Nubia 
and  the  Uppef  Nile.    One  foot,  resting  on  the  heel,  is  brought 
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a  little  in  advance  of  the  other,  and  the  ball  is  made  to  strike, 
or  pat  in  regular  time  ;  while,  as  an  aooompaniment,  the  hands 
are  stmck  smartly  together,  and  then  upon  the  thighs.  In  all 
the  sounds,  and  the  motions  that  respond  to  theui,  there  is  snch 
perfect  time,  as  only  the  negro  eonld  pieswye,  with  these  simple 
means.  As  they  became,  excited,  the  wmo  increased  in  speed, 
rising,  at  length,  to  snch  a  d^ee  <^  Telocity,  that  the  whites 
could  not  keep  up.  Then  the  negroes  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  madness  of  the  pleasure ;  and  the  most  sorpQsuig  feats 
were  performed. 

Their  eyes  roll ;  their  arms  toss  ;  they  fling  themsdves  into 
the  most  extravagant  and  unheard  oi  gestures.  They  bolt ; 
they  leap  into  the  aur ;  and  strikii^  the  ground,  with  a  hair- 
breadth exactness  to  the  descending  pat,  they  whirl  with  such  a 
dizzening  rapidity,  it  makes  one's  head  swim  ta  look  at  them. 
But  they  remain 

**  sun  holdSng  out  to  tire  aaoh  otiier  down,** 

until  at  length  the  "jober''  cup  is  exhausted ;  and  they  are 
forced  to  surrender. 

I  was  happy  to  see  that  no  intoxicating  beverages  were 
allowed ;  as  I  find,  indeed,  that  no  soch  thing  is  admitted  in 
the  big  house  itself.  One  old  negro,  however,  called  for  a  sip 
of  the  "  white  eye  ;"  but  he  received  instead  a  cup  of  lemonade, 
which  Mrs.  Clement  and  the  doctor  had  prepared  for  them,  as 
a  special  treat,  at  their  own  expense  ;  for,  as  I  am  informed, 
the  rule  is,  that  the  slaves  shall  provide  all  these  things  for 
themselves. 

As  they  came,  so  they  departed,  singing — ^but  less  cheerily 
than  before.  The  close  of  a  festival  is  always  saddening,  not 
only  because  the  brilliant  bubble,  with  its  moment  of  joy,  has 
vanished  into  thin  air,  but  there  is  a  reaction  of  the  over-excited 
sense  of  enjoyment,  which  always  must  produce  a  correspond- 
ing depression.  But  when  the  festive  season  makes  an  era  ia 
the  dark  life,  when  it  is,  perhaps,  looked  forward  to  for  monthSi 
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with  a  straining  hope,  that  takes  in  the  probability  of  disap- 
pointment ;  then,  indeed,  the  ezhaastion  of  the  cap  of  joy — 
that  may  nerer  be  filled  again — or  may  be  filled  instead  with 
the  Tery  dregs  of  bitteniess-^is  saddening  in  the  extreme. 

I  tried  to  pat  myself  into  the  place  of  these  poor  slaves,  as 
their  sighing  and  weejHng  songs  came  back  to  me  ;  and  I  coa]d 
then  tmly  enter  into  the  spirit,  which,  at  times,  seemed  sobbing 
in  their  strains.  And  how  moch  of  l)itter  experience — ^how 
mnch  of  4>itter  expectation — were  infosed  in  them,  Allah  only 
knows. 

I  saw  Zindie  and  Simao  a  moment  before  they  left,  which 
was  somewhat  earlier  than  the  others.  Mrs.  Slicer  asked  me  to 
go  to  them — she  is  endently  very  nerroos  and  anxioos  concern- 
ing their  fate.  We  foond  them  still  sitting  together,  hand 
clasped  in  hand,  with  the  little  boy,  now  fallen  asleep,  lying  in 
his  father's  arms.  He  rose  as  we  approached ;  and,  patting 
the  child  on  the  mother's  lap,  took  the  hand  which  I  inrolan- 
tarily  extended  to  him,  and  pressed  it  silently,  at  the  same  time 
looking  into  my  very  sonl,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  an  expres- 
sion so  searching  that  I  almost  shrank  away  from  it.  How 
different  is  this  from  the  nsoal  character  of  the  light-hearted 
and  garrolops  negro.  I  feel  as  if  in  some  way  my  fate  was 
boand  to  his.  He  appears  to  magnetize  and  possess  himself  of 
my  facnities.  Whence,  and  how  is  it  ?  I  cannot  answer  my- 
self ;  bat  I  seem  to  foreknow  that  something  important,  if  not 
desperate,  is  springing  np  between  as. 

I  had  also  a  sad  thought  in  bidding  adien  to  Theodosla,  whom 
I  attended  home  by  a  footpath  across  the  gronnds,  she  choosing 
to  walk,  while  her  friends  preferred  riding.  She  appeared  qaiet 
and  composed,  but  eridently  more  thonghtfal  than  I  had  ever 
before  seen  her.  The  nnder  notes  of  her  character  are  waking  ; 
and  mach  as  I  thought  of  her,  I  am  surprised  to  see  how  deep 
and  powerful  they  are.  But  why  this  waking  in  the  life  of  a 
happy,  careless,  and  idolized  child  ?  Is  it  an  nnconscious  evolu- 
tion of  strength  against  the  day  of  trial  ?    As  flowers  close  their 
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petals  before  the  fall  of  heavy  night^ew,  or  stonns,  or  the  too 
ardent  san-shiQe,  why  shonld  not^  haman  spirits,  also,  have  an 
instinct  of  self-protection,  by  which  they  may  be  forearmed 
against  approaching  evil  ?  I  think  it  most  be  always  so,  when 
they  are  troe ;  and  as  they  approach  a  perfect  integrity,  will 
this  inner  light  unfold  itself. 

After  having  bidden  me  good  night,  Theodosia  tnrned  back 
and  said :  "  Shahmah  ;  I  am  much  stronger  than  I  was  ;  do 
yon  know  it  f  I  shall  never  be  again  the  thoughtless  ohild,  that 
first  spoke  to  you  in  the  presence  of  the  Lily  Queen.  I  am  going 
to  be  a  woman  now.  I  see  that  I  have  work  to  do  in  the 
world  ;  and  what  ever  it  is,  I  know  I  shall  be  strong  and  brave 
enough  to  do  it.'' 

Her  words  have  haunted  me  ever  since.  Why  do  all  these 
dark  presentiments  so  cloud  and  oppress  me  ? 

It  was  quite  late  when  I  got  home  ;  but  I  was  still  disinclined 
to  sleep;  and  after  lying  awhile,  I  relinquished  the  vain  attempt, 
and  rising,  went  out  into  the  gallery,  that  commanded  a  view 
of  the  river.  Everything  was  still.  The  palpable  curtain  of 
the  moonlight,  hanging  almost  from  the  zenith,  only  waved  a 
little,  as  now  and  then  a  soft  brush  of  wind  stirred  the  trees,  dis- 
placing the  shadows  that  their  branches  cast  upon  the  ground  ; 
and  even  the  hoarse  boom  of  the  flowing  water,  eased  away  in 
the  distance,  as  if  the  trolling  river  were  going  to  sleep  with  its 
own  singing. 

The  infinite  sadness,  which  seemed  to  inspire  the  scene,  took 
full  possession  of  me  :  and  yet  the  sense  of  suffering— of  cruel 
disappointment — of  sympathy  with  Inconceivable  or  nnknown 
misfortunes,  when  distilled  through  that  balmy  air  and  silent 
moonlight,  appeared  delicious.  As  I  sat  thus,  surrendering  my- 
self to  the  sad  luxury  of  a  feeling  so  intense  it  absorbed  reflection, 
a  single  strain  of  music  seemed  to  rise  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  then  wander  away,  as  if  lost  in  the  distance.  Again 
the  sad  and  sweet  refram  was  more  prolonged,  and  came  nearer. 
Then  I  saw  a  light  bark  canoe  shoot  oat  from  a  point  on  the 
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opposite  side,  and  approach  the  nearer  shore.  Thbngh  the  dis- 
tance was  too  great  for  me  to  distinguish  features  ;  yet  I  knew 
by  the  beantj  and  swaying  grace  of  the  figure,  now  standing 
erect  in  the  boat,  that  jt  was  an  Indian.  The  toft  of  hair  at  the 
crown,  with  its  tall  crest  of  eagle  plomes,  now  strongly  defined 
against  the  unfolding  light — all  declared  it.  He  was  silent  for  a 
short  time ;  and  then  in  a  deep,  mu^cal  yoic^,  to  whidi  the 
chiming  waters  made  a  grand  acoompamment,  be  sang  the  M- 
lowing: 

tta  CHXSOCSK. 

"  Hark  I  the  Wliite  Man's  axe  is  ringing 
Bharply  round  our  forest  homes ! 
There  his  pale-faced  wiyes  are  singing, 

And  his  Thunder  Spirit  roams. 
Snks  the  chieftain's  heart  ia  sadness ; 

Once  'twaa  strong  as  heart  could  be ; 
Nothing  now  can  wake  its  madness ! 
Meganee  1  0  Meganee  I 

*<  Moon  and  stars,  with  all  their  brightness, 

L^t  our  happy  homes  no  more ; 

For  a  tide  of  ghostiy  whiteness, 

Sweeps  the  Bed  Man  from  the  shore ; 

Earth  is  dark,  and  full  of  sorrow — 

Rolls  beyond  a  darker  sea — 

Gould  I  some  bright  bird-wing  borrow  I 

Meganee  I  0  Meganee ! 

• 
"  Is  the  Chieftain's  heart  enchanted. 

That  it  melta  in  woman's  tears— 
That  his  spirit,  once  undaunted, 

Pales  and  shrinks  with  coward  fears? 
Kow  his  vengeance,  filled  with  sadness. 

Turning  traitor  seems  to  be ; 
But  it  cannot  wake  his  madness  f 
Meganee  I  0  Meganee  I 

**(hi  his  brow  the  death-dew  gathers; 
White  Man's  shadow  clouds  the  moni» 
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"  And  the  ashes  of  our  fathers 

Now  must  feed  his  sprin^g  corn. 
Bow  is  broke  and  spent  the  arrow. 

Orlola  now  can  see 
Open  graye,  all  deep  and  narrow  I 
Megaoeel  O  Megaaee  l" 

The  spirit  of  this  laj  was  a  pathos  so  intense  and  yiyid,  that 
I  could  feel  the  great  heart-pangs  dissolving  in  it. 

Bat  at  the  yerj  moment  when  the  last  stmn,  like  a  dying 
birdy  sank  into  the  bosom  of  nlence,  there  was  a  responding 
note.  It  was  a  great  hnman  cry  of  anguish  and  despair,  snch 
as  I  neyer  had  heard  before,  and  pray  Allah,  I  may  never  hear 
again.  It  came  in  one  single  borst  of  weeping,  wailing,  agoniz- 
ing sonnd.  I  was  absorbed  by  it — ^lost  in  it — ^till  the  dip  of 
oars  once  more  roused  me  to  a  sense  of  what  was  passing.  Then 
I  saw  another  boat  leaving  the  shade  of  the  eastern  shore,  and 
pushing  off  into  the  stream. 

By  the  broad  and  manly  front,  the  brawny  arms,  the  noble 
head  and  tl^e  defiant  air,  I  at  once  recognized  Simao.  He  also, 
I  think,  saw  me  ;  for  one  naked  arm  was  tossed  over  his  head, 
as  he  turned  away  toward  the  other  boatman,  who  remained 
standing  erect^  and  almost  statue-like,  in  his  canoe.  Nothing 
could  contrast  more  strongly  with  his  stony  stillness,  than  the 
impassioned  gestures  of  the  negro,  as  he  sang  the  very  song  we 
have  so  often  heard  in  the  desert,  though  differently  clothed.  It 
carried  me  back  to  the  slave  Eafila  from  Bomou,  aad  all  the 
wrongs  for  which  I  came  here  seeking  a  remedy.  I  knew  then, 
that  he  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  as  I  listened,  I  bowed  my- 
self down,  and  wept  like  a  little  child. 

▲TKAH. 

**  Fair  is  oar  country,  the  Vallej  of  Tarlba, 
Blooming  afkr  o'er  the  sea ; 
There  the  Joliba  Biver  in  mnsic  is  flowing, 
And  the  yam,  and  ^e  date  tree,  and  miBet  are  growing ; 
Where  are  wo  going,  Bnbee  ? 
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Merry  and  rnndcal — ^irhere  are  we  going  ? 
To  sing  the  gUd  songs  of  the  free, 
And  dance  where  the  sweet  night,  with  moon-beams  of  nlTer, 
Is  writing  our  Atkah,*  Bubee !  f 

*'  But  alts !  to  our  eoontrj,  the  bright  Tile  of  Tariba, 
The  man-thief  came  prowling ;  and  we 
Saw  not  his  dark  shadow— Hwas  creeping  beliind  ^ 
As  he  sprang  like  a  tiger,  to  seise  and  to  bind  us— 
Where  are  we  going,  Bubee 
Sinking  and  sorrowful — where  are  we  going  ? 
Out  in  the  slave  ship  to  sea ! 
Even  though  death-pangs  of  horrible  anguish, 
Send  us  our  Atkah,  Bubee  1 

"  From  the  home  of  our  youth,  where  the  children  of  Tariba, 
The  first  golden  sunrise  can  see ; 
We  have  come  where  the  man-thief  walks  ever  before  us, 
With  his  e^l  eye  on— and  his  lash  coiHng  o*er  us — 
Where  are  we  going,  Bubee  f 
Heavy  and  heart-broken — ^where  are  we  going  f 
Where  can  the  weary  ones  flee  ? 
Out  on  lifers  desert,  colder  and  darker — 
Gone  is  our  Atkah,  Bubee  I 

^  But  as  death-shadows  creep  o^er  the  vision  of  Yariba, 
Once  more  we  are  happy  and  free ; 
We  worship  again  in  the  shade  of  Hazamba, 
Where  the  sunlight  is  streaming  with  plumage  of  amber — 
Where  art  thou  going,  Bubee  ? 
Hal  now  we  defy  thee!    Forsaker  of  sorrow — 
And  our  broken  chains  hurl  back  to  thee  I 
We  go  to  a  God,  that  is  truer  and  stronger ; 
For  death  is  our  Atkah,  Bubee  P* 

What  a  history  I  I  shaddered  ia  my  tears  to  think  of  it  I 
Ab  the  roundiDg  swell  of  sound  dropped,  and,  as  it  were,  became 
immersed  in  the  deep  silence  of  night,  the  two  boatmen,  at- 

*  BonMv,  and  other  «eiitral  AMeaa  8l*v«,  eall  tba  doeunent  of  fireedoah-or  ai  we 
Aonld  ujr  her«,  *'  Free  Papers—**  by  thb  aame.— En. 
f  Name  of  the  principal  God  ia  Central  AMoa.—En. 
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tracted  to  each  other  by  the  kinship  of  a  common  soffering, 
moved  off  together ;  and  the  last  thing  I  heard  of  them  was  the 
deep  dip  of  the  chiming  oars,  that  seemed  still  to  speak  of  the 
intense  and  terrible  sympathy  that  bound  them.  What  testi- 
monies are  these  to  lay  at  the  white  man's  door  I  If  Allah, 
indeed,  can  hear,  or  see,  how  will  he  be  able  to  meet  them  7  Is 
ciyilization  to  be  extended,  and  established,  only  by  means  that 
transcend  the  savageness  of  barbarism  7  When  I  hear  the  great 
desert-cry  for  freedom,  repeated  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  a  far  more  terrible  tmth  and  power,  what  can  I 
say  for  my  own  hope  7  Where  shall  enslaved  and  bleeding  hmnan- 
ity  look  for  justice,  when  the  man-holders  of  Repablican,  Christ- 
ian America,  are  more  remorseless  than  the  Pagan  speculators 
of  the  desert !  Is  it  possible  that  these  people,  who  have  so 
■mall  a  sense  of  justice,  can  also  be  entirely  devoid  of  shame  7 
Have  they  no  regard  for  character — ^no  idea  of  respectability  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  7  Are  they  already  so  low  that  they  can- 
not comprehend  the  meanness  of  hypocrisy  7  Alast  for  them, 
when  the  veil  is  lifted — ^as  lifted  it  must  be — and  they  compre- 
hend the  enormity  of  their  crimes — crimes  that  should  make 
them  stand  with  covered  faces  in  the  presence  of  their  posterity, 
for  history  cannot  be  smothered  by  a  man-stealing  mob  I  It  is 
impartial,  and  must  give  in  its  true  verdict.  If  they  dO,  indeed, 
believe  that  the  spirit  lives  after  the  death  of  the  body,  how  will 
they  dare  to  enter  the  presence  of  their  dishonored  and  indignant 
fathers  7  I  look  upon  these  people  with  stUl  increasing  wonder. 
Their  anomalies  are  so  glaring  that  they  startle  and  terrify  me. 
I  must  leave  you  now,  being  engaged  to  go  out  herborizing 
with  the  doctor.    The  integrity  of  nature  is  my  only  comfort. 

Sala&m ; 

Thme 

Shahmih. 
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SPEOIFIG   CHARACTEBS  OF  TBE  HUKAN  RACE. 

ThflodMte^  BeqoMt— AneodoU  of  M«d«M  de  8Uk6l-ni«  8(Mtt«iii  Llb«r»tMv— PmiM- 

■or  OMralte^  Capi.  Brando,  Vx,  Wells,  and  othcti  Prooenco  of  Womon  in  tbcM  Di*- 
caadons  beautiftil  and  important — ^Tme  0£Bc«i  of  Woman— Importance  of  the  Sabjeei 
— ^Hio  Boriptnre  Arfnment— Negroee^lnftrtor— Verer  apots  on  the  Note— Oinfanie  IMe- 
■lamail^  of  Raoee— SpeoUlo  Oharaeten  dedned— Orbrida  not  permaneaClj  Fertae— 
Color,  Organic  Proportions,  and  Texture  of  the  Hair,  remarkably  snlject  to  Change-^ 
— Tme  Spectflo  Characters— AnomalonsStnictare—Bemarkable  Instances  of  a  Change 
in  Color— Dondoes  Jeiw^Bffmarkahle  Inatanoei  of  Persistancy  of  Color  in  Iioirer  AaA- 
mals— Reasons  for  Infertile  or  Inferior  Oflj^iing  prodnoed  between  hostile  Races 
Men  onlTersaHy  recognise  the  Human  in  each  other^Disorlmlnallng  Interest  of  Theo- 
dosl»— Pleasinc  Intelligence— R^eated  Processes  of  Reflneiasnt— Mrs.  ClanMBl\i 
Theoiy— >Mksioa  of  WoBumhood— AraMo  Prortrb. 

ConoiwooD»  SeplbUL 

Brother  Hassan  : 

I  was  not  only  surprised,  but  delighted,  at  a  request  that 
I  received  from  Theodosia  this  moroing.  It  was  that  I  should 
ask  Mr.  Clement  to  permit  her  to  be  present  when  we  have  our 
talk  about  slavery.  Think  of  it  !  a  ^rl  of  fifteen,  living  so  far, 
without  a  care  in  the  world,  now  unfolding  an  interest  in  these 
forbidden  and  terrible  questions,  that  try  the  strength  of  the 
sternest.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  7  why  should  not — and 
ought  not  women,  who  are  the  greatest  sufferers  by  this  coil,  to 
inform  themselves  of  its  condition  and  character  7  Madame  de 
Sta^'l  answered  Napoleon  well,  when  he  said  that  women  should 
not  meddle  with  politics :  "  Sire»  in  a  country  wl\;ere  women  are 
put  to  death  by  the  laws,  women  should  know  the  reason  why." 
I  have  just  received  a  call  from  Mr.  Clement,  who  said,  as  he 
came  in  :  ''I  have  some  good  and  important  news  for  you.  It 
is  this  :  some  of  the  more  independent  and  liberal  minds  of  the 
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South  are  beginning  to  be  roiiaed  cono^mii^  this  matter,  which 
we  haye  termed  the  '  Pecoltar  InstilaUon/  and  we  hare  actually 
formed  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  inyestigating  its  condition 
and  claims,  pledging  to  onrselyes  and  to  each  other  mntnal  se- 
crecy, forbearance,  and  aid,  in  the  free  expression  of  onr  several 
opinions,  and  the  consideration  of  sach  remedies  as  may  be  pro- 
posed. We  are,  as  yet,  few  in  namber,  and  somewhat  weak  and 
yacillating  in  purpose  ;  bat  as  we  meet  on  the  groond  of  mntnal 

good  faith,  we  may  yet  open  some  means  of  relief  which  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  South,  and  thns  insure  cooperation  from  those 
who,  of  rights  are  most  concerned.  To-night,  a  few  of  the  mem- 
bers will  be  -eonyened  here  ;  and  of  you  would  like  to  be  pre- 
sent, you  may  perhaps  arriye  at  a  clearer  idea  of  these  perplex- 
ing matters,  which  are  knotty  enough  to  foil  the  most  ex- 
perienced, wisest,  and  eyen  the  truest  among  us/' 

I  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  this,  and  lost  no  time  in  preferring 
the  request  of  Theodosia,  with  which  I  could  see  he  was  well 
pleased.  I  wdted  with  considerable  impatience  for  the  arriyal 
of  the  hour,  which  was  appointed  at  ten  in  the  eyening,  in  order 
to  insure  safety  as  well  as  freedom  from  interruption.  But  earlier 
in  the  eyening  the  several  members  began  to  gather  in — some 
of  them  haying  ridden  many  miles^  and  others  even  representing 
the  liberal  i^it  of  distant  cities. 

In  presenting  me  to  his  guests,  Mr.  Clement  said,  that  I  had 
been  informed  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  in  which  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  I  deeply  sympathized.  He  further  re- 
marked, addresfflng  the  company  :  "  Though  we  may  look  at 
this  great  evil  from  different  points  of  view,  yet  we  all  regard  it 
as  an  evil,  fsid  are,  I  am  persuaded,  all  honest  in  our  desire  to 
see  it  removed.'' 

He  then  introduced  Professor  Gassuite,  of  one  of  the  Southern 
collies,  Capt  Brande  of  Charleston,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Van 
Brouer,  and  Mr.  Raffe,  a  Kentucky  planter.  I  was  also  happy 
to  see  our  clerical  friend,  Mr.  Wells,  who  has  so  many  excellent 
traits,  that  I  cannot  but  rejoice  to  find  him  entering  into  these 
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questions.  There  were  otltars  also ;  bot  these  I  hftre  mentioDed 
represent  the  prindpal  types  of  power,  the  remaiaing  half  score 
doing  little  else  than  reflect  and  echo  their  opinions. 

As  this  is  bat  an  initial  moTement,  and  at  present  without  any 
regular  o^anization,  the  business  was  not  conducted  formally; 
but  the  whole  thing  took  a  friendly  and  social  turn,  Mrs.  Clement 
and  her  young  friend  sitting  quietly  among  us,  which,  to  my 
Oriental  eyes,  was  quite  a  striking  feature  in  the  case.  But  if  r 
woman  has  a  particular  element  in  her  nature,  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed in  so  high  a  degi^  by  the  other  sex,  why  should  it  not 
hare  its  influence  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  7  All  history,  all  testi- 
mony, unite  to  show,  that  in  the  loTe-i^irit  or  principle,  woman 
is  greatly  our  superior.  Why,  then,  should  we  erer  consent  to 
divorce  this  genial,  energizing,  and  refining  power  from  its  na- 
tural relations,  with  the  sterner  reason  and  the  harsher  attri- 
butes ?  These  questions  are  new  to  me.  But  in  the  special 
power  and  ofilce  of  woman,  as  the  truest  teacher  of  ciyiliaation, 
there  are  such  profound  mysteries — such  world-wide  thoughts — 
such  beayen-high  majesties,  opening  to  me,  I  cannot  content  my- 
self with  superficial  glances.  I  must  go  down  into  their  depths  ; 
I  must  reach  out  into  their  capacity  ;  I  must  rise  into  their  al- 
titude, for  nothing  less  than  this  can  be  right  for  me,  as  a  human 
being.  As  a  son — a  husband — a  father — I  must  know  how  these 
beautiful  relations  can  be  most  truly  preserved  and  most  highly 
exalted. 

But  I  wander  from  the  main  subject  of  the  discussion,  whidi 
I  shall  give  you  from  documents  furnished  by  a  very  rapid  and 
elegant  reporter,  who  fortunately  was  of  our  number.  It  will 
have  interest  for  you,  not  only  because  it  gives  a  strong  outiine 
of  several  different  aspects  of  the  case,  representing,  as  I  am 
told,  large  classes  ;  but  for  the  additional  reason,  that  the  small- 
est feature — the  simplest  phenomenon — in  a  position  like  this,  be- 
comes of  the  deepest  interest  to  one  who  is  studying,  philosophi- 
cally, the  natural  capacity  of  the  soul  to  grow  up  into,  and  main- 
tain iU  own  proper  freedom. 
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Willi  this  Tiew  of  the  principles  inyolved,  not  even  the  dighir 
est  feature  can  be  trivial  or  nnimportant.  Having  become  fair- 
Ij  roused  from  the  beautiful  dream  of  years,  in  which  we  were 
constantlj  looking  forward  to  this  country,  integrally  and  collect- 
iyeiy,  as  the  absolute  manifestation  of  that  great  human  truth,  on 
which  its  institutions  were  founded,  we  are  now  brought  to  consi- 
der an  anomaly,  unparalleled  in  all  the  ages — the  existence  of 
chattel  slavery  growing  upside  by  side,  and  intertwined  with 
these  very  institutions,  based  as  they  are  upon  a  declaration  of 
the  vnhereni  and  vnalienable  right  to  freedom  in  all  men.  Nor  is 
this  entirely  the  worst,  for  we  find  an  equally  monstrous  feature 
in  the  popular  religious  sentiment,  which  accepts  those  who  are 
literally  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  slave,  as  true  disciples  and 
followers  of  him,  whom  they  have  signalized  as  the  Prmce  of 
Peace. 

In  opening  the  conference,  Mr.  Van  Brouer  said:  ''As 
Southern  men  we  have  come  together  to  consider  our  own 
affairs  in  our  own  way  ;  and  this  is  well ;  for  thus  we  may  pre- 
vent the  unpleasant,  and  often  injurious  interference  of  such 
as  find  it  very  much  easier  to  tell  what  is  well  to  be  done,  than 
they  would  to  do  it,  if  they  were  actually  involved  in  the  mesh, 
which,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  is  daily  tightening  around 
us.  All  of  us,  I  believe,  have  come  to  consider  that  slavery 
is  an  evil ;  and  that  it  is  daily  increasing  in  magnitude,  we 
need  not  look  far  to  see.  It  becomes  us,  then,  not  only  as  men, 
but  as  Southerners,  to  act  with  a  due  regard  to  the  great  re- 
sponsibility with  which  we  are  clothed.  We  cannot  much 
longer  ignore  our  duties  to  the  slaves,  the  non-slaveholding 
whites,  our  servants,  our  families,  and  ourselves." 

"  That  there  are  difficulties  attending  this  condition,"  said  Mr. 
Wells,  "  must  be  admitted  ;  but  that  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
the  abstract,  or  as  a  whole,  may  properly  be  called  an  evil, 
I,  for  one,  am  free  to  question.  We  have  the  highest  Scripture 
authority  for  believing  that  God  not  only  permitted,  but  com- 
manded  his  people  to  make  slaves  of  the.  strangers  round  about." 
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"  I  think/'  said  Mr.  Clement,  '*  that  joa  wiU  find  it  extremelj 
difficalt  to  make  oat  even  a  single  text  that  wonld  sanction 
anything  like  chattel-slayerj,  and  the  wrongs  that  grow  out  of 
it.  Where  is  the  Scriptnre  that  says  one  class  of  men  may 
properly  absorb  all  the  rights  of  another  class — or  that  wonld 
confirm  the  violation  of  marriage,  and  of  all  family  ties — or 
that  wonld  permit  woman-beating,  man-celling  and  man-stealing, 
with  all  the  tendencies  of  undisciplined,  bnt  wholly  irresponsible 
power,  to  fearful  and  unlicensed  abuses?  No  crime  is  so  se- 
verely denounced  throughout  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  Oppres- 
sion. And  as  a  remedy  for  even  the  comparatively  mild  form 
of  the  evil  known  among  the  Jews,  the  unfailing  year  of  jubi- 
lee came  round  twice  in  a  century,  to  extinguish  all  slavery 
throughout  the  land.  The  most  odious  features  of  our  ^stem, 
chattelism  and  perpetuity  of  bondage,  were  there  unknown,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  authorized  by  any  prevailing  form  of 
slavery.  But  I  question  the  propriety  of  introducing  here  the 
Bible  argument.  We  will  take  that  by  ourselves,  either  in 
speech  or  writing ;  and  I  will  then  pledge  myself  to  give  you 
fifty  words  against  our  system,  for  one  in  its  favor.  Questions 
growing  out  of  the  peculiar  civil  and  social  relations  of  the  present 
are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  vastly  more  weighty  and  important,  for  us 
now  to  consider." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Cousin  Clem,''  said  Captain  Brande, 
who  is  certainly  not  remarkable  for  fineness  of  thought,  though 
he  appears  honest,  "you  can't  make  anything  of  a  nigger. 
I've  spent  about  fifty  years  in  pretty  close  acquaintance  with 
them.  In  fact,  I  know  them,  by  and  large.  They  have 
speech — so  far  they  differ  from  monkeys ;  and  that  is  about 
aU." 

"  And  yet,  that  fact  of  speech,  is  not  such  a  trifle,  after  all," 
said  Doctor  Bowen.  "  Articulate  language  is  a  result  of  intel- 
ligence ;  and  it  is  never  known  apart  from  human  reason.  Bnt 
I  see  that  Mr.  Wells  has  not  yet  finished  his  argument,  and  give 
way." 
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''  I  can  at  lei^t  measnrablj  support  that  seatiment/'  said  the 
reyerend  gentlemaD,  addressing  the  captain.  ''I  consider  the 
negroes,  intellectoallj  and  morally,  as  an  inferior  race,  and  so 
far  below  the  common  level,  in  all  the  most  important  charac- 
ters of  a  tme  human  being,  that  I  question  very  much  whether 
we  have  any  right  to  set  them  free,  on  the  ground  of  their  sheer 
incapacity  of  self-direction." 

At  this  the  face  of  Captain  Brande  l%hted  up  with  even  un- 
nsual  warmth.  He  is  a  puljjy-looking  gentleman,  with  a  fair, 
and  almost  transparent  complexion,  marked  with  blotches  and 
stains  of  red,  which,  at  times,  are  almost  confluent  in  the  face, 
and  turn  to  purple  in  the  nose.  Whether  these  marks  are 
natural,  or  not,  I  cannot  quite  decide  ;  but  I  have  seen  a  nnm- 
ber  of  such  faces  since  I  came  here.  I  remember  they  were 
quite  numerous  at  the  political  meeting  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
And  it  may  be  that  they  are  caused  by  the  terrible  excitements 
growing  out  of  this  contest — a  kind  of  fever,  which  becomes 
chronic,  and  at  length  fixed  in  the  system.  It  does  not  seem  to 
attack  persons  of  a  high  moral  pow^r ;  though  I  have  seen 
many  who  are  intellectually  superior,  quite  infected  by  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  captain.  He  is  remarkable  for  saying 
very  shodcing  things  in  such  a  pleasant  voice,  and  with  such  a 
smiling  countenance,  that  he  seems  the  most  amiable  of  men, 
even  while  advocating  the  most  atrocious  deeds.  Is  it  familiar- 
ity with'  crime  ;  or  is  he  so  constituted  that  he  has  no  conception 
of  moral  guilt  ?  There  was  a  glow  of  genial  good-humor  in 
the  face,  and  in  the  large,  mild,  blue  eyes,  as  he  responded  to 
the  last  speaker  :  **  That  is  true,  every  word.  I  see  it,  and 
enough  of  it — any  particular  day  that  you  might  mention.  I'd 
just  as  soon  shoot  a  nigger  as  I  would  a  skunk." 

I  saw  that  Mr.  Raffe,  who  is,  in  all  things,  the  very  reverse 
of  the  captain — tall,  lean,  bUious,  irritable,  severe  and  uncom- 
promising— ^was  greatly  moved  at  this  speech,  and  was  already 
beginning  to  reply ;  but  Mr.  Oassuite,  who  is  said  to  be  very 
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learned,  and  is  a  professor  of  natural  history^in  a  Sonthem 
college,  got  before  Idin. 

"  With  the  organism  they  have,"  b^^n  the  professor,  "  no- 
thing better  could  be  expected  of  thean.  In  fact,  I  can  so  far 
agree  with  the  captain,  that  sometimes  I  almost  question  whe- 
ther thej  are,  in  truth,  actually  human.  But  it  is  obrious,  and 
absolute,  that  if  they  are,  they  represent  not  only  a  distinct 
type,  but  a  distinct  species,  and  that  so  far  below  the  level  of 
the  Caucasian  race,  that  the  links  appear  extremely  slight,  and 
not,  in  fact,  appreciable. 

"  In  the  crisp  hair,  the  black  color,  the  low  forehead,  and 
projecting  jaws,  we  find  more  strongly  defined  differences,  than 
between  many  nearly  related  species  of  loweir  animals,  as  in  the 
the  dog  and  horse  tribes.  And  if  we  add  to  these  the  dispro- 
portionate length  of  the  fore-arm,  the  high  calves,  and  the  fiat 
feet  and  hands,  we  have  a  strong  array  against  the  theory  of 
unity  of  origin.  Dr.  Peter  A.  Browne,  who  is  a  nice  experi- 
menter on  human  hair,  will  tell  you  that  in  its  intimate  struc- 
ture negro  wool  is  as  different  from  common  human  hair,  as  it  is 
in  its  outside  appearance.  The  shaft,  which  is  either  elliptical  or 
flat,  is  set  in  the  cuticle  at  a  different  angle  from  that  of  any 
other  race  ;  and  it  is  shown  to  be  a  true  wool  by  its  felting, 
which  the  hair  of  the  white  man  will  not. 

"  The  senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  very  gross  in  the  ne^o  ; 
and  there  are  other  parts  of  the  structure,  besides  those  men- 
tioned, presenting  equally  remarkable  differences,  all  more  or  less 
indicating  a  paramount  degree  of  the  lower  animal." 

''  You  think,  then,  that  the  negro  is  not  really  a  man  ?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Raffe,  somewhat  sharply,  the  yellow  of  his  cadaver- 
ous visage  deepening  almost  to  orange.  "  But  go  on,"  he  said 
at  length,  after  an  apparent  struggle  with  himself;  "let  us 
hear." 

"  Doubtless  I  may  shock  both  your  piety  and  your  prejudices," 
resumed  the  professor,  bowing  rather  stiffly  in  acceptance  of  the 
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caU  ;  "  and  yet  I  mnst  be  honest  and  dare  to  assert  my  true 
belief,  that  the  human  race  are  neither  derived  from  a  single 
pair,  nor  to  be  classed  as  one  species." 

**  How  would  you  define  a  species  7"  asked  Dr.  Bowen. 

**  I  should  say,"  returned  the  learned  gentleman,  "  that  it  is 
a  certain  group  of  individuals  of  any  kind,  that,  having  a  com- 
mon origin,  are  related  to  each  other  by  certain  congenital  and 
permanent  characters,  in  which  they  bear  a  resemblance  among 
themselves  and  differ  from  all  others." 

'  "  Very  well,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  and  what  may  be  considered 
the  most  important  marks  of  such  a  group  7" 

''  One  of  them,"  answered  the  professor,  *'  is  that  its  distinct- 
ive characters  are  permanent ;  and  another,  that  in  a  cross  with 
any  other  species,  however  nearly  allied,  they  do  not  produce 
fer^e  ofGspring,  or  at  least,  not  permanently  so,  as  in  the  mule. 
If  occasionally  offspring  is  produced  by  hybrids,  the  power  is 
soon  exhausted ;  and  the  forced  and  unnatural  link  perishes. 
This  you  may  think  is  at  war  with  facts,  in  the  case  of  the  mu- 
latto and  other  mixed  human  offsprings.  Nevertheless,  I  contend 
that  they  too  are  hybrids.  Much  might  be  said  to  show  that 
the  children  of  such  parentage,  either  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations  become  extinct,  or  revert  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
original  types." 

"  Whether  we  coneider  the  negro  as  an  equal  brother  man, 
as  an  inferior  or  distantly  related  man,  as  a  half  brutish  being, 
or  even  as  wholly  a  brute,"  said  Mr.  Raffe,  "  I  hold  that,  seeing 
him  suffer  as  we  do,  we  are  bound  in  all  honor  and  in  all  con- 
science, before  Ood  and  before  man,  to  vindicate  him,  and  by 
every  possible  and  proper  means  to  seek  an  a^ustment  of  his 
wrongs.  I  believe  that  slavery  is  sin,  because  it  not  only  vio- 
lates the  rights  of  man,  but  the  will  of  Gk)d  ;  and  as  such,  I 
hold  no  parley  with  it.  On  that  ground,  I  go  for  inmiediate 
and  unconditional  emancipation. 

"  Let  these  speak  for  me,"  he  added,  "  and  say  if  humane  or 
just  men  should  suffer  even  brutes  to  be  subjected  to  such  hor- 
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rible  craeltieB  ;''  and  he  held  up  sereral  instrnaents  of  torture, 
that  make  me  shudder,  eyen  yet,  whmi  I  think  of  them. 

"  Permit  me  a  word  with  the  professor,"  said  Dr.  Bowen ; 
"  and  presently  we  will  give  oar  attention  to  yonr  Tiews  of  the 
ease,  which,  in  the  main,  I  believe  are  jnst."  Then  taming  to 
tlie  learned  gentleman,  he  said  :  "  I  think  that  yoa  and  others 
who  maintain  that  doctrine  assume  quite  too  much  to  be  on  sure 
ground.  In  your  attempt  to  make  out  a  plurality  of  species, 
you  haye  chosen  those  characters  which  are  eyerywhere  remark- 
ably subject  to  change,  such  as  color,  the  texture  of  the  hair, 
and  organic  proportion  or  form  ;  but  you  say  nothing  of  really 
specific  characters,  such  as  the  number  of  fingers,  toes  and  teeth. 
These,  as  a  rule,  are  alike  in  all  men.  Yet,  occasionally,  there 
IS  such  an  anomaly  as  the  growth  of  supernumerary  fingers  and 
toe9.  Prichard  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Maupertius,  that 
there  were  two  families  in  Germany  who  were  distinguished  for 
aeyeral  generations  by  six  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  the  same 
number  of  toes  on  each  foot.  Yet  no  one  thought  of  a  different 
species  on  this  account. 

"  The  changes  in  color  produced  by  domestication  in  animals 
are  yery  remarkable,  and  eyen  its  persistency  in  the  human  being 
is  far  from  being  so  great  as  is  by  many  imagined.  There  are 
whole  tribes,  or  clans,  both  in  Africa  and  southern  Europe,  who, 
liying  in  more  mountainous  and  milder  regions,  are  compara- 
tiyely  foir,  differing  remarkably  from  their  undonbted  congeners 
in  lower  districts.  Black  people  haye  become  white,  and  white 
black.  Instances  of  true  whites  haying  been  bom  of  undoubted 
African  parents  are  not  imcommon.  These  children  are  called 
dondoes,  and  they  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Africa. 

**  The  Hindoos,  though  confessedly  of  Shemitic  origin,  are  often 
black  ;  and  among  those  thus  changed  are  Brahmins  of  the 
highest  order.  But  of  all  people,  the  Jews  exhibit  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  this  phenomenon.  Though  descended 
from  one  common  stock,  and  prohibited  from  intermarriage  with 
other  people,  they  exhibit  eyery  yariety  of  color.    Smith  and 
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Prichard  tell  us  that  they  are  Mr  in  England  and  Oermany  ; 
brown  in  France  and  Turkey  ;  swarthy  in  Portugal  and  Spain  ; 
oliye  in  Chaldea  and  Syria;  copper-colored  in  Arabia  and 
Egypt ;  and  Uack  at  Congo  in  Africa.  Yet  in  aU  these  cases 
they  exhibit  their  remarkably  distinctive  national  conntenance. 
Color  is  not,  therefore,  a  permanent  type  ;  and  the  presnmption 
isy  that,  as  a  general  thing,  it  recedes,  and  will  more  recede  as 
development  and  civilization  advance." 

"  And  there  are  instances,"  said  Mr.  Saffe,  "  of  a  remarkable 
persistency  of  different  colors  among  the  same  species  of  animals. 
I  quote  on  the  authority  of  Prichard,  Blumenbach  and  Enbsa. 
By  them  I  learn  that  in  Guinea  the  dogs  and  common  fowls  are 
black  as  the  people  ;  in  Normandy  the  turkeys  are  all  black  ;  in 
Hanover  they  are  almost  all  white ;  all  the  swine  of  Piedmont 
are  black  ;  those  of  Normandy  white  ;  and  those  of  Bavaria  of 
a  reddish-brown.  And  yet  a  hog  is  a  hog,  and  a  turkey  is  a 
turkey  everywhere.  But  if  there  were  any  selfish  interests  in- 
vohred,  we  can  easily  see  how  one  might  come  to  have  as  many 
species  as  it  might  be  a  matter  of  convenience  or  policy  to 
form." 

"That  is  very  true,"  said  the  doctor,  "and  all  these  points 
strengthen  the  position  which  I  believe  to  be  unassailable— at 
least,  by  any  effort  of  strict  reason.  It  appears  almost  absurd 
to  argue  it  at  alL  But,  Professor,  if  your  theory  of  reversioQ  in 
hybrids  to  one  of  the  parent  types  is  true,  it  should  be  shown 
by  facts,  drawn  from  individuals,  whose  origin  is  placed  beyond 
a  question.  Bat  this  principle  has  never  been  fairly  tried  ;  nor 
could  it  be  without  a  longer  period  of  observation  than  the  life 
of  one  individual  could  furnish,  and  a  freer  course  of  experi- 
ments than  human  beings  could  well  be  submitted  to,  in  order 
that  absolute  relations  should  be  clearly  traced  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another.  But,  in  the  meantime,  facts  on  the  other 
side  are  multiplying,  and  demonstrating  themselves  alT  about 
us. 

**  There  is  one  point  worthy  of  consideration,"  continued  the 
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doctor,  after  a  little  paose  ;  ''  it  is  this,  that  though  a  pair  of 
males  may  propagate  moles^  yet  they  cannot  prodnce  either  an 
ass  or  a  horse.  Soch  offispring  will  not  have  all  the  distinctiye 
characters  of  either  parent,  and  will  be,  in  fact,  less  harmonious 
than  even  the  inferior.  Bat  the  offspring  of  the  mulatto,  or  the 
2jambo,  is  as  perfect  in  its  specific  characters,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  trolj  human,  as  that  of  the  most  advanced  representatives  of 
the  white  race." 

''  Bat,  admitting  the  objection,"  said  Mr.  Clement,  "  I  con- 
ceive of  very  good  reasons,  why  sach  offspring  might  be 
either  infertile,  or  have  a  tendency  of  reversion  to  one  type  or 
the  other,  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  a 
union  of  any  two  individuals  belonging  to  hostile  and  unequally 
developed  races,  cannot  be  either  free  or  harmonious.  And 
thus,  by  the  invasion  of  a  natural  law,  which  declares  that  such 
unions,  in  order  to  be  marriage,  must  be  in  some  sort  free  and 
equal,  the  beauty,  and  power,  and  perfection  of  the  o£^ring 
must  be  in  various  ways  affected.  Nature  is  a  more  rigid 
tribute  mother  than  many  beliere.  She  demands  every  penalty 
due  to  violated  law,  and  everywhere  asserts,  and  claims  her 
own." 

"But  how  did  these  remarkable  differences  be^n?  and  why 
are  they  always  so  tenaciously  preserved,  in  spite  of  climatic 
and  other  changes,  wherever  there  is  no  violation  of  natural 
law,  by  unnatural  mixture  ?"  asked  the  professor. 

'<  I  hold,"  said  Mr.  Clement,  with  that  gentle  gravity  that  is 
so  conciliating,  and  therefore  persuasive,  "  that  these  differences 
are  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  the  result  of  circumstances.  One 
fact  has  occurred  to  me,  that  ftirnishes  a  strong  argument  in 
the  case.  It  is  this,  that  men  of  the  most  opposite  traits  and 
types,  meeting  as  strangers,  everywhere  recognize  each  other. 
I  think  that  all  history  may  be  challenged  to  show,  that  one 
man  was  ever  in  doubt,  or  questioned  the  specific  humanity  of 
another.  However  different  they  might  be,  each  would  instantly 
oonceiye  of  the  grand  futures  of  that  otiier  life,  as  reflected 
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from  the  mirror  of  his  own.  Whence  comes  this  instinctiye 
recognitiony  which  no  other  animal — ^not  the  highest  oarang 
—ever  suggests  ?  To  me  the  faith  that  we  are  all  of  one  com- 
mon parentage  is  exceedingly  beaatifiil ;  and  I  lore  to  see 
traces  of  the  common  brotherhood,  nnfold  in  the  momentary 
hnman  sympathy  of  strange  faoes.  Bat  I  do  not  consider  it  at 
all  essential  to  the  argoment  of  a  common  right  to  happiness. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  w;onld  not  be  affected,  if  it  coold  be 
proved  that  the  negro  is  wholly,  instead  of  partially,  a  brute, 
as  onr  friend  Baffe  has  truly  obserred.  We  should  be  just  as 
much  bound  to  improTe  his  condition,  if  he  were  a  horse,  and 
unjustly  treated,  as  if  he  were  a  man  ;  for  a  true  sense  of  justice 
would  not  permit  us  to  see  the  meanest  thing  treated  with 
cruelty,  without  an  effort  for  adjustment.  In  fact,  the  lower 
and  more  helpless  the  object  is,  the  more  strongly  are  we  bound 
to  g^re  help,  which,  for  that  very  reason,  a  true  benevolence 
more  strenuously  demands. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  regarding  the  slave  as  a  man,  which 
I  most  truly  do,  treatment  becomes  a  thing  of  inferior  c(Hise- 
quence.  It  is  the  condition  itself  which  is  wrong  ;  so  wrong, 
that  the  piurest  virtue  could  not  be  true  to  itself,  thus  involved. 
The  slave  is  not  the  only  sufferer.  The  master,  and  the  master's 
family,  and  all  that  come  within  the  contaminated  circle  of  its 
atmosphere  are,  more  or  less  completely,  victims  of  this  unnatu- 
ral and  monstrous  power.  I  know  many  worthy  men,  who 
would  willingly  give  up  everything,  and  make  themselves  b^ 
gars,  if  they  could  only  know  what  is  right,  and  find  it  possible 
to  do  it.  And,  therefore,  when  my  anger  against  these  great 
evils  waxes  strong,  I  come  back  lovingly  to  think  that  we  are 
all  sufferers  together." 

I  drew  closer ;  that  the  serene  expression  of  that  eloquent 
face  might  shine  direelly  into  my  soul,  and  I  thought  to  myself 
that  what  Simao  and  Frederick  Douglas  are  to  the  black 
race,  Mr.  Clement  and  these  noble  friends  are  to  the  white ; 
for  they  prove  that  an  unselfish  and  broad  generosity  is  possible, 
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eren  to  the  Anglo  Sazoo.  Every  one  present  seemed  to  feel  the 
beantifol  spirit  of  this  speech,  which  we  all  know  corresponds 
so  tmly  with  the  saintly  life  of  him  who  uttered  it ;  and  for  a  lit- 
tle while  there  was  a  quiet  and  pleasing  silence.  And  Theodosia 
sat  there  too,  with  such  an  inteliigent  and  discriminating  interest 
in  all  that  was  said.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  expression  of 
that  eloquent  face,  broadening  and  deepening  every  day,  with  the 
expanding  and  deepening  character.  I  see,  too,  in  these  conver- 
sations, how  true  a  sympathy  there  is  between  us ;  for  every 
point  that  is  most  interesting  to  me,  she  seises  and  appropriates 
with  an  electrical  rapidity  and  precision,  and  hardly  have  I  re- 
cognized it  myself,  before  I  meet  those  quick  and  intelligent 
glances,  uttering  whole  volumes  of  comment,  without  a  breath  of 
sound.  This  under-current  of  intelligence  has  been  maintained 
throughout ;  and  from  it  I  have  gathered  much  that  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  great  experiment  now  at  issue.  I  thought  I  knew 
Theodosia  some  weeks  ago  ;  but  after  several  months  of  close 
observation,  I  often  strike  upon  wholly  new  veins  and  currents 
of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  character.  But  I  must  return.  At 
length  Robert  said,  **  I  think  there  is  importance  in  these  marks, 
that  something — ^whether  nature  or  circumstance — sets  upon 
outward  forms  :  and  therefore  permit  me  one  word  more.  As 
the  truly  human  characters  are  specific  and  permanent,  and  the 
sectional  characters  are  merely  variations,  and  therefore  tran- 
sient, there  must  always  be,  in  any  union  of  different  types,  a 
tendency  toward  the  highest,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because 
the  incessant  action  and  power  of  all  life  is  upward  and  pro- 
gressive ;  and  secondly,  because  the  higher  type,  being  more 
positive,  must  have  greater  power  to  control,  attract  to  itself, 
and  finally  absorb  the  inferior  and  negative  conditions.  If  we 
should  observe  the  forces  now  in  operation  around  us,  we  should 
see  this  process  continually  going  on.  In  truer  and  more  na- 
tural conditions,  the  finer  elements,  being  left  free,  would  by 
their  mutual  attraction,  necessarily  flow  together.  Thus  a 
negro,  or  mulatto,  with  a  good  organization  and  a  correspond- 
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ing  mental  power,  woald,  tbrongh  the  superior  refiaement  anfold 
a  tmer  sense  of  beauty.  Hence  he  would  choose  one  of  an 
agreeable  mind  and  person  for  his  companion.  These  characters, 
as  well  as  the  tendency  to  exalt  and  transcend  them,  are  con- 
firmed in  the  offi^ring.  And  thus  the  type  is  continnally  im- 
proTed.  If  we  coald  thos  always  associate  the  best  characters  of 
the  negro  race,  we  should  not  only  improve  them  and  their 
ofiEspring  directly,  but  indirectly  ;  they  must  also  exert  a  strong 
influence  over  the  inferior  elements  around  them  ;  for  there 
would  be  a  comparative  refinement  in  the  very  air  they  breathe. 
Thus  we  should  see  in  time,  the  coarse,  loose,  ill-defined  features, 
and  the  receding  head,  if  not  the  prominent  heel,  gradually  pass 
into  the  higher  and  finer  lineaments  of  a  true  humanity." 

''  And  I  have  a  theory,''  said  Mrs.  Clement,  whose  eloquent 
and  discriminating  looks  I  had  been  observing,  "  that,  in  the 
mingling  of  any  two  races,  the  ascending  order  is  best  pre- 
served, iohm  the  moihtr  belongs  to  the  highest ;  and  the  reason  for 
this  is,  that  through  the  female  line  are  transmitted  the  finer 
mental  and  spiritual  powers  ;  while  through  the  male  line,  physi- 
cal characters,  of  which  form  is  the  basis,  are  perpetuated  or 
preserved.'' 

"  Pardon  me  madam,"  said  Mr.  Wells  ;  ''  but  I  think  you  are 
there  open  to  argument." 

'*  I  claim  no  particular  deference,"  returned  the  lady,  "  because 
I  am  a  woman  ;  but  I  do  so  strongly  believe  that  the  influence 
of  the  mother  upon  her  child,  both  ante-natal,  and  for  some 
years  after  birth,  tends  so  much  more  than  all  other  things 
toward  making  up  his  whole  being,  and  hence,  of  modifying  his 
condition  and  character,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  that  I  some- 
times feel  as  if  I  must  actually  go  abroad,  and  preach  to  women, 
till  I  rouse  them  to  some  slight  sense  of  their  importance  and 
responsibility — at  least  as  the  mothers  of  children.  It  seems  to 
me,  that  if  only  this  one  thing  were  set  right,  the  whole  world 
would  soon  get  to  be  so  much  better  I" 

I  had  never  seen  her  before  speak  with  so  much  animation  and 

13* 
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emphasis  ;  and  it  was  sarprisliig  how  beaatifal  she  became.  Her 
whole  face  was  radiant.  It  shone  down  as  it  were  into  my 
soul,  with  a  sadden  iliomination,  and  there  I  saw  many  beanti- 
fal  things,  native  and  necessary  to  a  tme  womanhood.  How 
joyful  to  think  that  not  only  my  Yoaley,  bat  Theodosia  has, 
indeed,  a  soal ;  that  they  are  not  merely  to  be  the  inspirers,  but 
the  participators  of  my  joys — not  only  my  gentle  playmates  ia 
the  hours  of  pleasanoe,  bat  my  friends  and  helpers  in  all  the 
work  I  have  to  do.  This  new  thoaght  of  woman  comes  to  me 
with  such  quickening  rays  of  beaaty,  I  often  think,  if  it  could  be 
truly  unfolded  everywhere,  it  would  make  a  heayeu  of  every 
household,  and  an  Elysium  of  the  whole  earth. 

Bat  I  am  roused  from  my  reverie  by  Mr.  Van  Brouer,  who  draws 
the  head  of  the  beautiful  speaker  to  his;  and  kissing  the  now 
bright  cheek,  whispers :  "  It  is  all  true,  my  daughter;  and  you 
shall  write  a  book  about  it  one  of  these  days;  for  I  know  of  no 
one  who  could  portray  this  life  with  a  more  delicate  and  truthful 
hand." 

Mrs.  Clement  was  direcUj  still  and  self-absorbed.  Had  she 
herself  thoaght  of  this  thing  before,  and  was  she  now  regarding 
it  anew  under  this  high  sanction  ?  I  looked  at  her  with  a  kind 
of  vague  wonder,  thinking  of  the  mystery  over  which  she  was 
brooding.  This  is  to  me  one  of  the  yet  untouched  miracles  of 
life ;  for  though  I  have  heard  that  women  do  write  books,  I 
have  never  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  seen  one  who  was  known  to 
be  an  author.  But,  after  all,  what  is  the  writing  of  fTbook  more 
than  a  continuous  effort,  or  repeated  impulses  of  thought,  that 
I  should  wonder  so  much  at  it,  in  man  or  woman. 

I  was  reccklled  to  the  present  scene  by  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  company;  and  so  our  discussion,  for  the  time,  was  interrupted. 
I  will  resume  the  subject  in  my  next ;  for  that  I  know  will  be 
to  thee,  as  to  me,  of  the  highest  interest. 

I  am  led  through  dark  ways;  but  whatever  Ught  there  is,  I 
will  seek  to  gather  up.  Since  coming  here  I  often  think  of  the 
old  Arabic  proverb :  "  Men  are  locked  up  boxes.    Experience 
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opens  them."  And  sometimes,  I  may  add,  the  most  surprising 
things  are  revealed  with  the  opening.  One  should  have  the 
discretion  and  wisdom  of  Kislar  Aga,*  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
this  people.  But  happilj  I  live  in  the  bosom  of  friendship.  I 
often  anticipate  the  pain  of  parting  with  all  these  dear  ones  ; 
for  even  the  children  are  companionable  and  pleasant  to  me.  It 
is  late,  bnt  though  I  am  not  willing  to  retire,  I  am  oppressed  by 
a  cold,  barren  yacnitj  of  mind.  Has  the  slave-jenonn  f  driyen 
away  my  good  angels,  and  brought  the  boor^  |  in  their  stead  ? 
I  will,  at  least,  not  oppress  thee  by  my  dullness.  Through  the 
moonlight — through  the  starlight — I  go,  with  every  opening 
night,  to  thee  and  Yooley,  with  a 

Salattm ; 

Shuqub. 


*  KUar  Agft  wu,  la  Xb»  Uit  eaitory,  chief  at  the  bUck  «Qnaebs  of  the  Snttan.  He 
wu  celebrated  for  great  wisdom  and  profoiud  knowledfe,  and  hiB  memoiy  la  atlU  held 
in  hl^  esteem.— Sd. 

t  SUve-demon.— Ed. 

t  Bhie  DeTUa.— Bd. 
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CoTTOXirooD,  September  17* 

Bbotheb  Hassan  : 

I  hasten  now  to  gire  jon  the  continnation  of  oar  debate, 
which  was  renewed  last  evening,  bnt  is  not  yet  closed. 

The  professor  bronght  ns  back  to  bosiness,  by  swinging 
around  suddenly  to  the  starting  point.  He  said:  "Notwithstand- 
ing all  your  facts,  and  all  yonr  reasons,  I  see'  nothing  to  change 
my  original  position.  Looking  at  the  case,  as  it  seems  to  me 
fairly,  I  can  regard  the  negro,  at  best,  as  bnt  a  late  transit  from 
the  highest  ape  forms.  In  his  constitution  and  structure  he  is, 
both  anatomically  and  chemically,  distinct  from  the  white  man. 
The  very  crisp  of  his  hair  is  not  merely  an  outside  circumstance, 
but  is  determined  by  the  inherent  elements  of  its  woof  and  fibre. 
So  of  the  skin;  so  of  the  cranial  formation  and  general  physiog- 
nomy." 

"  I  think  you  are  claiming  too  much  for  your  theory,''  said  Dr. 
Bowen;  "  there  are  whole  tribes  of  African  negroes,  who  not  only 
have  handsome  features,  and  fine  physical  forms,  but  well  de- 
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Teloped  heads — ^mncli  better,  indeed,  than  may  often  be  seen,  in 
companies  of  the  low  Gkrmans  and  Irish  that  throng  the  wharres 
of  onr  large  northern  cities.  Thomas  Pringle,  speaking  of  the 
great  Kafir  family  says:  'Some  of  them  are  handsome.  One  man 
of  the  Tahama  tribe  was,  I  think,  the^ties^  spedmen  of  the  human 
figure  lever  beheld  in  amy  country — ^fally  six  feet  in  height  and 
gracrful  as  an  ApoUo.  A  female  of  the  same  party,  and  the  wife 
of  a  chief,  was  also  a  heauttful  creatwre,  with  features  of  the  most 
handsome  and  delicate  European  mould.' 

"Dr.  Phillip,  in  his  'African  Researches,^  speaking  of  a  family 
belonging  to  the  same  tribe,  says :  '  We  were  much  struck  with 
their  fine  figures,  and  the  dignified,  easy  manner  in  which  they 
receired  us.  Their  countenances  and  manners  discovered  marks 
of  cultivation,  accompanied  with  an  air  of  superiority,  which  at 
once  marked  the  class  of  people  to  whom  they  belonged,  and 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  admired  in  an 
English  drawing-room.'  Again  he  says,  speaking  of  the  same 
tribe  :  '  I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  race  of  people  ;  the  men  were 
generally  well  made  and  had  an  elegant  carriage ;  and  many  of  the 
females  were  slender  and  extremely  graceful.  I  could  see  at  once, 
from  ^eir  step  and  air,  that  they  had  never  been  in  slavery.' 

"  But  testimonies  to  this  effect,  and  especially  to  the  amiable, 
sinoere  and  fButhfhl  character  of  the  native  negro,  as  seen  in 
many  other  nations,  might  be  accumulated.  Moore,  Gilberry, 
Clapperton,  Yaillant,  Lander,  Adanson,  and  many  others  of  good 
repute,  might  be  mentioned,  who  indorse  much  more  than  I 
have  said,  concerning  many  individuals,  and  many  tribes. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  hordes,  even  at  the  present 
day,  living  in  Northern  Asia,  of  undoubted  Sclav<mic  ori^n,  who 
are  below  many  of  the  negro  tribes  " 

^'  That  is  hardly  fair,  to  compare  the  best  of  one  type  with  the 
worst  of  another,"  said  the  professor. 

"  I  contend  that  it  is  faur ;"  returned  the  doctor,  "  because 
the  point  at  issue,  is  not  whether  the  absolute  amount  of  power 
already  developed  in  the  different  races  is   equal ;  nor  even 
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whether  the  Bosceptibility  of  improremeat,  in  itself,  ia  equal ; 
bat  it  is  whether  this  people,  whom  we,  and  other  most  Christina 
nations,  hare  been  floggiog,  banting,  writing  and  talking  down, 
for  the  last  two  hnndred  years,  have  really  human  traits,  and 
are  proper  sobjects  of  education  and  progress." 

**  Iron  would  haye  the  same  objection  to  superior  individaals, 
I  know,"  continued  the  doctor,  after  a  little  pause ;  **  yet,  as 
illustrations  of  capability  in  any  people,  they  are  of  immense 
importance.  I  contend  that  such  a  man  as  Simao  proves 
much  for  the  race  whose  type  he  so  truly  represents.  Look 
at  him  1  In  his  whole  outline  and  expression  he  is  not  merely 
humanized,  but  most  grandly  so,  showing  forth  the  noblest  attri- 
butes and  the  rarest  virtues  of  humanity.  How  has  he  been  thus 
unfolded,  under  clrcnmstances  that  would  have  crushed  almost 
any  white  man  into  the  mire  7" 

"  I  have  observed,"  said  Mr.  Clement, "  that  the  educated  negro 
has  the  cranial  and  facial  lines  strongly  determined  toward  the 
Caucasian,  or  the  highest  human  type,  Sturge  and  Harvey,  in 
their  work  on  the  West  Indies,  state  that  a  gentleman  of.  great 
intelligence,  long  resident  in  Antigua,  remasrked  to  them  that  the 
features  of  the  negroes  had  altered  within  has  memory.  M.  Du- 
rand  has  observed  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
slaves  and  the  free  black  people  in  the  Gambia  country ;  and 
John  Candler,  in  recording  the  same  phenomenon  in  his  'Brief 
Notices  of  Hayti,'  draws  from  it  the  following  inference,  that  the 
features  become  more  agreeable  in  proportion  as  people  recede 
from  the  effects  and  infinence  of  slavery.  And  this  is  by  the  in- 
evitable (^ration  of  a  law  that  is  carrying  all  things  upward. 
Bemond,  of  Massachusetts,  is  a  good  illustration  of  this.  See 
his  Anglo-Orecian  physiognomy,  and  observe  how  beautifully  it 
corresponds  with  the  acute  power  and  fineness  of  a  remarkable 
mind." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  professor,  "  that  these  instances  startle  us 

chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  because  of  their  marvellousness  and  rarity. 
They  are  learned  pigs,  who  appear  very  req>ectably  among  their 
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fellow  swine ;  bot  compared  with  men,  and  eren  boys,  they 
would  show  to  moch  less  adyantage.^' 

''  I  regret  that  yoa  have  had  no  opportanitj  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  these  men,"  said  Mr.  Van  Broneri  mildly,  **  or  yon 
conld  not  do  yourself  so  great  dishonor  as  to  speak  thus  of 
them.  There  is  Frederic  Douglas  alone,  who  is  strong  enough, 
in  the  very  highest  powers  of  manhood,  to  silence  a  whole  host 
of  carillers. 

"  Yet  Fred  Douglas  himself  is  but  half  a  negro,"  returned  the 
professor,  with  a  slight  appearance  of  pique.  "  Remember,  we 
are  not  to  eulogize  favorites,  but  to  canvass  facts." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Baffe,  quite  as  warmly,  "  I  advise  you 
to  put  off  any  further  opinion  till  you  know  something  about 
him;  for  if  he  if  only  half  a  man,  any  way,  intelleclpally  speak- 
ing, he  can,  as  we  rude  fellows  say,  borrowing  one  of  your  favorite 
figures  of  speech,  wMp  any  whole  man,  white  or  yellow,  you  may 
choose  to  pit  against  him.  Tell  me,  if  you  please,  how,  with  his 
half-manhood,  he  came  to  be  so  ?  How  did  he  rise  above  all  the 
dead  weight  of  shame  and  slavery  unto  which  he  was  bom,  and 
that,  too,  enhanced  by  the  highest  sense  of  wrong — ^by  a  know- 
ledge of  his  white  parentage— 4uid  become  what  he  is  7  By  what 
magic  power  did  he  subdue  and  come  out  of  these  circumstan- 
ces, absolutely  makmg  them  subservient  to  his  progress,  until 
now  he  may  safely  challenge  comparison  with  men  of  any  color, 
half  or  whole  7" 

"  All  this  enthusiasm  towids  very  well,''  returned  the  professor, 
with  a  slight  expression  of  irony  in  voice  and  look  ;  **  but  strict 
science  cuts  that  aU  off,  or  hears  it  patiently  as  a  mere  ebuHition 
of  sound." 

The  doctor,  who  was  a  little  too  much  moved,  was  going  to 
reply,  but  a  look  from  Mr.  Van  Broner  restrained  him,  and  the 
professor  went  on : 

"  That  there  is  something  unusual  about  this  fellow,  is  quite 
likely ;  bat  the  probability  is  that  he  has  been  greatly  overrated 
by  his  fanatical  and  maudlin  adnurers.* 
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"  Then  we  are  all  mandlin,"  remarked  Mr.  Clement ;  "  for  I 
belieTe  we  haye  all,  with  the  exception  of  oar  Eastern  friend, 
some  acqfUdntanoe  with  the  gentleman,  as  well  as  with  Mr. 
William  Brown,  another  of  bis  class  and,  in  my  opinion,  hardly 
inferior.  Even  Mr.  Wells  I  remember  once  to  have  been  quite 
carried  away  with  their  eloquence.  He  recollects,  doubtless,  the 
pleasant  interview  we  had  one  morning  with  our  most  excellent 
brother,  the  Ber.  Mr.  Pennington,  of  New  York  city,  who  not 
only  takes  a  high  position  as  a  man,  bat  as  a  clergyman.  If 
Mr.  Wells  fidt  during  that  intenriew  any  sense  of  our  superiority, 
I  confess  that  I  perceive  no  just  ground  for  it,  since  Mr.  Pen- 
ning^n,  though  very  black,  a  fu^ti?e  from  slavery,  and  wholly 
self-educated,  is  a  fine  scholar,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and 
a  most  excellent  and  highly-esteemed  minister  and  citizen." 

In  an  attempt  to  stammer  forth  something  that  might  go  be- 
tween assent  and  contradiction  of  the  above,  Mr.  Wells  really 
blushed  at  an  implication  of  his  own  honorable  heresy. 

"  But  if  the  negroes  are  so  immensely  stupid  as  you  represent,'' 
said  Mrs.  Clement,  taming  to  the  professor,  *'  why  should  we  be 
so  much  afraid  of  teaching  them  ?  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any 
laws  against  teaching  monkeys  to  read  ?  or  seen  people  hide  their 
books  away  for  fear  they  would  be  chattering  in  a-b-ab  V 

**  'Twould  be  nothing  but  foolishness — aU  lost  time,  to  try  to 
teach  niggers  ;  so,  I  say,  it's  a  good  economy  to  make  such 
laws,"  said  the  captain,  smiling  blandly. 

**  You  do  not  tell  me,"  resumed  iixs,  Clement,  still  addressing 
the  professor,  "  why  these  laws  are  made ;  and  until  the  con- 
trary is  shown,  I  must  believe  that,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
such  legislation  is,  in  itself,  the  highest  compliment  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  capability  of  the  negro. 

''  It's  all  imitation,"  said  Captain  Brande.  "  That's  all  the 
real  faculty  the  nigger  has.  He  only  does  what  he  sees  others 
do." 

"  The  fact  is,  we  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  monumental 
history  of  mankind,"  said  the  professor,  at  length  starting  up  as 
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if  from  a  reverie.  "  By  this  we  should  learn  that  the  types  that 
diBtingnish  the  several  races  of  men  were  the  same  five  thoosand 
years  ago  that  they  are  now.  Here  we  also  see  the  diflferent 
degrees  of  aptitude  for  civilization  in  the  various  races.  Why  is 
this  vast  inequality  thus  cAistantly  preserved  through  ages  the 
same,  if  the  capacity  of  civilization  itself  is  not  inherent  T' 

**  If  you  mean  by  that  expression  that  the  capacity  of  civiliza- 
tion is  universally  inherent  in  the  human  race,  we  must  all  agree 
with  you,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brouer  ;  **  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  yon 
would  leave  us  to  infer  that,  even  in  its  highest  manifestationB, 
it  may  be  confined  to  a  single  variety,  or  limited  in  respect  to  its 
adaptation  to  the  whole  species,  yon  will  find  that  the  great 
facts  of  all  history  go  against  yon.  To  say  that  the  human  be* 
ing  naturally  seeks  civilization,  is  but  saying  in  other  words  that 
he  naturally  seeks  improvement  in  his  condition,  or  accepts  it 
when  it  is  brought  to  him.  The  savage  who  can  make  a  cup 
for  himself,  will  not  drink  water  firom  his  hand.  He  will  not  con- 
tent himself  to  live  in  the  dark,  under  a  ledge  of  rocks,  when  he 
has  learned  to  build  himself  a  hut  out  in  the  pleasant  sunshine. 
By  and  by  the  hut  will  not  contain  the  conveniences  which  he  has 
learned  to  fashion  for  himself,  or  of  which  he  has  been  taught 
the  uses.  Along  with  this  fitness  of  things  develops  a  sense  of 
the  beautiful.  Then  he  seeks  ornament,  and  wider  spaces  for  its 
extra  unfoldings.  Thus  in  time  the  hut  becomes  a  cottage,  the 
cottage  a  mansion,  the  mansion  a  palace;  and  so  on.  The  process 
is  essentially  the  same  everywhere.  And  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
retarded,  or  apparently  arrested  for  ages,  does  not  at  all  dis- 
prove the  absolute  capability  of  any  people. 
V  ''But  in  respect  to  origin,''  said  Mr.  Clement,   ''that  of 

the  negro  is  the  most  august  under  heaven.  Ancient  Ethiopia 
was  the  nursery  of  science  and  civilization,  and,  as  I  think,  the 
undoubted  mistress  of  Egypt.  It  was  there  that  Solon,  Pytha- 
goras, and  Plato,  went  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  dark-browed  philoso- 
phers, and  inhale  the  wisdom  of  Ethiopia.  It  was  there  the 
African,  Euclid,  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  founded  the 
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most  celebrated  mathematical  school  in  the  world  ;  and  even  to 
this  day,  he  is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  greatest  teachers,  by 
many  a  tyro,  who,  if  his  exact  duplicate  shonld  walk  too  boldly 
into  his  presence,  wonld  be  yery  likely  to  salnte  him  by  the  conn 
prehensiye  title  of  nig^r,  and  kiclP  him  out  of  the  cars  or 
the  stage  coach,  jnst  to  show  his  fine  appreciation  of  distin- 
gnished  merit  under  peculiar  drcnmstances.  Bat  the  ancients 
who  drank  directly  at  the  fonntaln-head,  conld  not  hare  been 
gnilty  of  the  absurd  and  crael  errors  into  which  we  have  fallen. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  Greeks  should  have  represented  Miner- 
Ta,  their  farorite  goddess  of  wisdom,  as  an  African  princess.'' 

''But,"  said  Mr.  Wells,  "  the  ancient  Ethiopians  were  nearly 
allied  to  the  Egyptians  ;  and  they  were  not  negroes." 

''  The  qnestion  between  brown  and  black  is  a  point  of  hardly 
sufficient  importance  to  admit  of  argument,"  returned  Mr.  Cle- 
ment. "  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said,  that  most  of  the  ancient 
writers  have  represented  them  as  negroes,  with  black  skins  and 
woolly  hair,  though  they  may  haye  had  a  less  marked  physiog- 
nomy than  many  other  nations  of  the  race.  But  we  hare, 
at  least  by  inference.  Scripture  authority  for  this  opinion,  in  the 
passage  that  says, '  An  Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin.'  That 
the  original  teachers  of  the  world  were  colored  men,  is  unques- 
tionable ;  and  as  to  their  retrogression  into  barbarism,  it  does 
not  affect  the  question  at  all." 

"I  think  it  does  affect  it,"  retorted  the  professor,  quickly. 
"  The  Caucasian  race  is  so  organized,  that  wheneyer  ciyiliza- 
tion  is  presented,  they  can  accept  it  at  once.  The  head  does 
not  need  to  be  developed." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Clement,  "  that  in  tracing  back  our 
origin,  you  have  let  the  line  slip  in  your  fingers.  It  seems  to 
have  got  awry,  or  it  certainly  must  have  carried  you  back  to 
a  degree  of  barbarism  exceeding  that  of  most  of  the  African  tribes 
at  the  present  day.  By  the  investigations  of  the  Rfihs,  we  learn 
that  the  old  Finnish  Scandinavians,  previous  to  the  ages  of  con- 
quest by  the  Gk)ths  and  Swedes  in  the  north,  and  the  Romans  in 
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the  south,  lived  in  a  state  of  sqaalid,  slothful,  and  mere  animal 
existence.  They  had  a  miserable  vocabalarj  for  language,  and 
charms  and  fetich  worship  for  religion*  They  had  been,  from 
unknown  time,  without  laws,  gOTemment,  or  social  enjoyment.'' 

"  Tes,"  said  Mr.  Raffe  ;  **  and  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
our  own  ancestors  were  actually  lower  in  the  scale  of  being,  than 
the  generality  of  negro  nations  at  the  present  time.  The  re- 
volting pictiires  which  undoubted  history  furnishes,  both  of  their 
appearance  and  character,  is  not  very  flattering  to  our  refined 
taste  and  delicate  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Think  of  them  scant- 
ily clothed  in  skins,  with  their  long,  tangled,  flame-colored  habr, 
contrasting  so  hideously  with  the  color  of  their  bodies,  which 
were  painted  blue,  and  their  leaden-blue  eyes  gleaming  through  the 
tangled  masses,  an^  lit  up.with  an  expression  of  brutal  ferocity. 
Such  was  their  horrible  aspect  in  battle.  Cicero  tells  us  that 
the  ugliest  and  stupidest  slaves  cames  from  England,  and  advises 
his  friend,  Atticus,  not  to  purchase  slaves  from  Britain,  on  ac- 
count of  their  stupidity  and  want  of  aptitude  for  learning  music 
and  other  accomplishments.  He  speaks  of  them  as  being,  in 
their  domestic  and  social  habits,  degraded  as  the  most  savage 
nations ;  and  says  farther,  that  most  of  the  people  in  '  the  in- 
terior never  sow  corn,  but  live  upon  milk  and  flesh.' 

"  They  dwelt  in  hollow  trees,  and  sacrificed  human  victims  to 
idols  even  more  hideous  than  themselves,  and  were  unquestiona- 
bly sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism.  Tet  these  were  the 
countrymen  of  Milton,  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  Newton  ;  and  from 
them,  primarily,  that  very  type  which  we  consider  the  most  per- 
fect, was  derived.  With  this  single  fact  in  view,  how  shall  we 
dare  to  say  that  there  is  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  so 
sunk  in  savagism — so  degraded  by  slavery — but  they  may  be 
renovated  and  brought  into  even  the  highest  conditions  V 

"  And  there  is  an  example  nearer  our  own  times,"  said  ]Mr. 
Clement.  "Hardly  a  century  ago,  Russia  was  inhabited  by 
ferocious  and  brutal  hordes.     Tet  these  men  have  built  St. 
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Petersburg  and  Moscow,  aad  are  making  rapid  strides  in  dTil- 
Kation  and  refinement.'' 

*'  We  hare  been  Aimished  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  <ihange 
produced  bj  education  in  the  physical  character,"  sud  Mrs.  Cle- 
ment, ''  in  the  case  of  Caspar  Hanser.  He  is  represented  on  his 
first  appearance  as  haTing  a  rnlgar  face,  which,  when  at  rest, 
was  void  of  expression  and  bratishly  obtnse.  Yon  Faerbach 
predicted  the  wonderful  change  that  came  with  the  unfolding  of 
his  mind.  The  lower  features,  which  had  been  prominent,  reced- 
ed ;  the  countenance  gained  animation,  and  the  whole  form  and 
character  of  the  face  changed  so  in  a  few  months,  that  thej  who 
had  first  seen  him  would  hardly  hare  recognized  him.  Let  sach 
experiments  be  fairly  made  on  the  African  race,  and  the 
results,  as  I  believe,  would  be  at  least  equally  favorable.'' 

**  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brouer,  **  and  I 
know  that  there  are  still  extensive  regions  of  Europe,  whose 
civilization  might  be  represented  on  a  map  with  dark  shades. 
With  all  that  is  due  to  the  fact  of  descent  from  highly  ad- 
vanced races,  there  are  certain  circumstances  which  no  human 
power  could  resist.  Brutal  conditions  unfold  brutal  instincts. 
Hence  the  crushing  of  his  sense  of  manhood  in  the  slave^  is  a 
thousand-fold  greater  wrong  than  all  the  bodily  privations  and 
sufferings  that  could  ever  be  inflicted  on  him.  The  great 
wonder  to  me  has  always  been  how  he  can  be  so  human  as 
ho  is. 

''  Dr.  Home  describes  a  young  German  girl,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  hog-sty,  among  hogs.  She  was  twenty-two 
years  old,  and  had  sat  there  for  many  years,  with  her  legs 
crossed,  and  grunting  as  brutishly  as  the  brutes  she  had  fallen 
among.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this 
principle  operating  on  a  large  scale,  is  seen  in  the  native  Irish, 
who,  in  1641  and  1689,  were  driven  in  gpreat  multitudes  from 
Armagh  and  the  South  of  Down,  into  a  mountainous  r^on, 
extending  irom  the  barony  of  Hews,  eastward  to  the   sea. 
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There  were  others,  also,  similarlj  driyen  oat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island.  Bat  both  parties  have  since  remained  victims  of 
want  and  ignorance,  those  two  most  terrible  brntalizers  of  the 
human  race.  They  hare  open,  projecting  months,  prominent 
teeth,  and  exposed  gams,  high  cheek-bones,  and  depressed  noses. 
They  are  small  in  statnre,  and  differ  from  their  relations  in 
Meath,  as  mach  as  any  agly  and  barbarous  type  could  from  a 
finer  and  more  highly  developed  one." 

**  The  negro  is  settling  these  questions  for  himself,  and  for  us 
too,  if  we  would  heed  it,"  said  Mr.  Raffe.  "  We  need  not  go 
to  the  catacombs,  or  the  pyramids,  to  ask  whether  he  is  a  man, 
or  a  proper  subject  of  education.  The  great  philosophy  is 
expounding  Itself  all  around  us  ;  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  not  in 
the  least  significant,  even  if  the  whole  negro  race  have  re- 
mained ten  thousand  years,  instead  of  two  or  three,  in  a  state 
of  barbarism,  so  long  as  we  know  that,  with  the  slightest 
opportunity  of  improvement,  he  always  accepts  the  good  gifts 
with  joy." 

"  I  have  always  thought,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brouer,  "  that  he 
has  a  superior  capacity  for  civilization,  if  presented  to  him 
under  any  tolerably  fortunate  circumstances.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  his  highly  intuitive  nature.  His  mental  operations  are 
often  marked  by  the  celerity  and  certainty  of  a  real  instinct ; 
and  thus  we  may  account  for  those  rapid  transitions  which  he 
often  makes  from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  He  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  all  the  amenities  of  life,  and  has  a  kind  of  ori- 
ental determination  to  ease  and  luxury.  He  has  also  a  high 
sense  of  honor ;  and  in  regulating  the  terms  of  his  social 
intercourse,  the  educated  negro  exhibits  delicacy,  refinement, 
and  good  taste." 

"Tes,"  said  the  captain;  ''  with  raw  sheep-skins  for  cloaks,  and 
the  entrails  of  the  same  animal  for  necklaces." 

Mr.  Van  Brouer  passed  this  little  sally  gravely  by  ;  nor  was 
it  specially  noticed  by  any  other  person  except  Theodosia,  who 
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whispered  in  mj  ear :  "  He  shoots  at  random  in  his  answers.    Is 
it  becaose  he  does  not  understand  1" 

The  writing  of  that  dear  name  reminds  me  that  it  is  time  for 
our  nsoal  lesson  m  drawing,  which  we  are  to  take  in  the  fields. 
I  will  continue  the  same  snbjeet  in  my  next. 

Adlea,  dear  brother  and  sister, 

Shahmabl 
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Brother  Hassan  : 

Before  resaoiing  the  subject  of  the  discasslon,  I  will  saj 
that  the  little  sketch  Theodosia  has  made  of  the  slaves'  quar- 
ters is  remarkably  well  done  ;  bat  she  annoyed-  me  by  working 
at  it  so  perseveringly  all  the  while,  without  giving  opportunity 
for  a  word  of  speech,  where  it  would  have  been  so  convenient, 
and  so  delightful.  I  shall  look  grudgingly  on  the  art  itself, 
if  it  comes  to  stand  between  me  and  my  rewards.  Did  she 
know  how  earnestly  I  was  watching  for  a  word,  and  thus,  by  a 
fine  sense  of  coquetry,  take  a  special  pleasure  in  thwarting  me  ? 
Truth  to  say,  she  seemed  to  know  nothing  but  the  sheet  of 
paper,  where  her  eyes  and  mind  were  so  intently  fixed,  and 
which  I  almost  regretted  having  put  into  her  hands,  since  it  is 
thus  permitted  to  rival  me.  But  I  wrong  myself  as  well  as 
Theodosia,  by  this  feeling.    I  will  rejoice  in  the  unfolding  of 
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her  highest  powers,  since  it  is  not  a  plaything,  but  a  fHend  and 
companion  that  I  seek. 

Bat  once  more  I  renew  the  discnssion. 

la  continuation  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Van  Broaer  said :  "  Dr. 
Tiedemann,  an  eminent  (German,  made  many  comparatire  obser- 
Tations  on  the  brain  of  negroes.  'He  also  communicated  a  paper 
to  the  British  Royal  Society,  giving  his  results,  with  the  details 
of  size,  weight,  conformation,  etc. — demonstrating  that  there  is 
no  rery  material  difference  between  their  brains  and  those  of  the 
white  races." 

"  Professor  Blumenbach,  the  distinguished  German  physiolo- 
gist, has  also  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  subject  of 
negro  capacity,"  said  Mr.  Clement.  ''He  has  not  only  col- 
lected many  skulls,  but  a  large  library  of  books  written  by 
negroes,  or  persons  of  African  descent.  He  is  considered  the 
highest  authority  in  favor  of  unity  of  species,  and  equality  of 
intellect,  between  the  black  and  white  races.  We  owe  to  him 
the  most  complete  and  systematic  information  on  this  subject 
He  says  that  entire  and  large  provinces  of  Europe  might  be 
named,  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  such  good 
writers,  poets,  philosophers  and  correspondents  of  the  French 
Academy  ;  and  that,  moreover,  there  is  no  savage  people  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  such  examples  of  perfectibility 
and  capacity  for  scientific  cultivation  ;  and,  consequently,  that 
none  can  approach  more  nearly  to  the  polished  nations  of  the 
globe  than  the  negro." 

"  Slavery,  with  all  its  penalties  against  learning,"  remarked 
Mr.  Van  Brouer,  "  has,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say,  produced  as 
large  a  proportion  of  great  geniuses  as  any  collegiate  institution 
whatever.  And  is  there  not  an  over-ruling  Providence  in  this  7 
Slavery,  like  other  earthly  trials,  brings  out  the  true  gold. 
Though  it  must  degrade  and  crush  the  common  mind,  it  stimu- 
lates, calls  forth,  and  nourishes  great  powers.  But  woe  to  him 
through  whose  willing  injustice  the  dearly-purchased  honor 
comes  I 
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**  Of  all  oar  wrongs  to  the  negro,  this  reckoning  him  down 
to  the  verge  of  ntter  bmtishness,  is  the  most  fmitfol  in  mischief 
to  all  parties,  the  most  wantonly  cmel,  the  most  deplorable  of 
all  the  injuries  which,  in  onr  greed  of  gold  or  power,  we  haye 
brought  npon  him.  For  this  reason,  it  should  be  the  first  work, 
not  only  of  justice,  bat  of  a  trae  hamanity,  to  re§stablish  him, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  his  natural  and  normal  position,  as  a  man. 
We  should  be  willing  to  hear  multiplied  instances  of  what  the 
aegro  can  do,  and  what  he  may  become ;  for  it  is  not  the 
poor  slave  alone,  who  is  ignorant  of  some  of  the  most  important 
truths  in  the  world.  We  also  need  teadhing.  And  more — ^we 
need  sdf-correction.  We  need  to  divest  ourselves  of  an  untruth- 
ful and  malignant  prejudice,  which  makes  it  painful  for  us  to 
hear  anything  good  of  the  negro. 

**  Taking  all  history,  and  all  experience  into  view,  it  is  an 
exceedingly  short-sighted  and  irrational  policy,  to  argue  from 
the  present  degradation  of  any  people,  as  if  it  were  a  concre- 
tion, and  must  necessarily  forever  remain  the  same.  This  is  the 
great  error  into  which  many  of  the  super&dal  philosophers  of 
the  present  day  are  apt  to  fail.  They  do  not  take  into  the 
account  the  vital  power  of  the  character,^ nor  consider  how, 
when  once  roused,  it  must  more  and  more  modify  all  the 
future. 

''  If  all  the  n^roes  on  the  earth  at  this  moment^  were  as  low 
and  degraded  as  the  Australians;  and  if  they  never  had 
advanced  beyond  that  degree,  yet,  admitting  that  the  principle 
of  development  is  inherent  in  the  humui  being,  we  should  be 
unwise  to  limit  the  possibilities  that  may  be  opening  before 
theoL  Only  set  free  the  power  of  progression,  and  you  can  fix 
no  bounds  for  it.  But  the  truth  is  far  otherwise.  For  the 
negro  there  are  g^eat  omens  in  the  present,  that  must  be 
unfolded  in  the  future  ;  and,  perhaps,  considering  all  the 
circumstances,  they  are  the  greatest  that  ever  signalized  any 
people. 

"  I  have  made  these  remarks,  in  order  to  solicit  your  atten- 

14 
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tion  to  a  few  points,  which  the  doctor,  who  is  a  student  in  tkese 
matters,  has  been  collecting.  Before  we  can  truly  emancipate 
the  negrO)  we  must  free  ourselyes." 

All  listened  with  deference  to  the  yeneraMe  speaker,  whose 
benign  presence  b,  in  itself,  an  inspiratioiK  of  power  and  beantj. 
But  how  painfullj  was  I  brought  back  from  this  reflection;  It 
was  the  captain  speaking. 

"  I  shoald  be  glad  to  bear  anythii^,  in  reaMti^  joa^re  got  to 
say  aboat  the  niggers,  or  any  other  cattle,"  be  said»  stroking 
his  fair  chin,  and  smiling  beneficently^ 

"I  respond  to  your  most  gracious  pleasure,'^  returned  the 
doctor,  with  a  low  bow,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  small 
note-book  from  his  pocket,  to  which  he  oeeaaionaUy  referred 
daring  his  rep(^.« 

''  In  the  first  place,"  he  began,  *'  the  actual  capability  of  the 
negroes  has  never  been  fairly  tested  ;  and  for  tlus  reason,  that 
though  some  of  them  hare  been  made  pets  and  favorites,  yet, 
perhaps^  none  of  them  have  been  wifolded  under  completely 
normal  conditions.  Prejudice,  and  more  or  less  of  oppression 
and  exclusion,  have  followed  them  everywhere  ;  and  even  the 
truest  friendship  has  not  been  able  to  shield  them.  Yet  they 
have  done  much  that  should  strengthen  themselves,  and  encour- 
age their  friends.  With  all  the  difficalties  that  lie  in  their  way, 
many  slaves  have  purchased  their  freedom,  and  some  also  the 
freedom  of  their  families.  Every  such  purchase,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  in  itself  a  miracle. 

"  But  we  are  now  to  speak  of  the  intellectual  power  o(  the 
negro.  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  a  great 
natural  aptitude  for  mechanics,  for  music,  fuid  for  eloquence.  He 
is  always  ingenious  and  imitative,  and  sometimes  also  has  shown 
excellent  inventive  power ;  and  he  only  wants  opportunity  and 
encouragement,  in  order  to  exhibit  very  valuable  talents  in  alt 
the  walks  of  life. 

"  The  negro  has  not  only  an  ardent,  but  a  profound,  religions 
nature.    Hence  he  has  alvrays  been  earnest  and  active  in  his 
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sacerdotal  relations.  There  were  true  Africans  among  the  most 
disUogaished  of  the  early  fathers  and  writers  of  the  Christian 
Chnrchy  each  as  Alexandrinns,  Origen,  Olemens,  and  Tertnl- 
lian/' 

"  I  wonder  hov  thiej  managed  al  chnrch,  and  whether  they 
hJBid  any  negro  pews,  in  their  barbarous  days  ?^  whispered  Theo- 
dosia,  for  the  first  time  speaking  since  the  session  commenced. 
But  daring  all  this  time  her  eyes — ^her  looks — have  not  been 
silent. 

Mrs.  Clement,  to  whom  it  was  said,  smiled  kindly,  as  she 
always  does,  on  her  yoong  prot^^  ;  for  you  must  know  Theo- 
dosia  is  as  great  a  favorite  in  this  house  as  elsewhere,  espe- 
dally  with  Robert,  though  hB  teases  her  unmercifully.  He  had 
overheard  her  remark,  and  it  being  quite  iu  his  vein,  he  was 
attracted  away  from  his  speech  a  moment ;  but  as  Mrs.  Clement 
had  resumed  her  grave  look,  he  went  on : 

"In  the  office  of  the  ministry  the  negro  is  very  honorably 
represented  at  the  present  day.  I  can  mention  only  a  few  in- 
stances. Henry  H.  Oarnett^  a  pure  black,  and  son  of  a  fugitive 
slave,  is  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  power- 
ful advocate  for  freedom,  temperance,  and  all  progressive  mea- 
sures. In  eloquence  he  is  not  inferior  to  any.  He  has  unbounded 
power  over  his  audience,  and  always  draws  large  houses.  You 
who  doubt  negro  capacity  should  have  seen  and  heard  him  in 
some  of  his  great  triumphs." 

"  At  two  of  them,"  said  Mr.  Van  Broicer,  '*  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present— -once  In  Buffalo,  at  a  national  convention, 
when  he  addressed  the  negroes,  and  another  time  at  old  Faneuil 
HaU,  in  Boston.  In  both  these  cases  the  massive  multitudes 
swayed  to  and  fro  wi{h  every  heave  and  swell  of  that  great  tide 
of  eloquence,  that  bore  the  hearers  along  with  it,  and  held  them 
chained  for  hours.  No  orator  ever  achieved  a  more  brilliant 
success.    Bat  go  on,  If  you  please,  my  good  boy." 

He  laid  his  hand  lovingly  on  the  young  man's  head,  regarding 
him  with  a  look  so  fatherly,  I  think  none  present  could  have 
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been  inseoBible  to  the  beauty  of  the  love  between  them.    And 
after  a  little  time,  the  doctor  resumed : 

"  There  are  so  many  really  great  men  among  onr  colored 
clergy,  it  is  hard  to  choose.  I  wHl  mention  Theodore  S. 
Wright,  Stephen  Gloucester,  and  James  W.  G.  Pennington,  of 
New  York.  The  latter  has  published  a  text-book  on  the  '  Ori- 
gin and  History  of  the  Colored  People,'  which  is  well  spoken  of, 
though  I  have  not  seen  it. 

"  Samuel  R.  Ward,  of  Cortland,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
has  high  intellectual  gifts,  and  is  a  fine  scholar.  He  is  pastor  of 
a  White  Congregation  of  the  Presbyterian  order,  and  edits  a 
paper. 

"  Alexander  Crummell,  a  colored  episcopal  clergyman  of  New 
York,  is  a  very  intellectual  man  ;  with  great  soundness  and  logi- 
cal power,  he  unites  a  classic  beauty  and  chasteness  of  style. 

''  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Church,''  said  Mr.  Van 
Brouer,  **  let  me  say  a  word  of  a  colored  woman,  to  whom  I  was 
introduced  by  Lewis  Tappan,  just  before  leaving  New  York.  It 
might  refresh  the  piety  of  some  of  our  religious  ladies,  to  know 
that  this  woman  established,  by  her  own  personal  efforts,  the 
first  Sabbath  School  in  that  city  ;  and  in  it  both  white  and 
colored  children  were  received.  She  has  also  taken  out  of  the 
Alms  House  forty  children,  and  educated  them  entirely  at  her 
own  expense  ;  and  to  her  everlasting  honor  be  it  said,  that 
several  of  these  children  were  white.  She  is  truly  deserving 
what  my  friend  Tappan  has  said  of  her,  that '  she  is  an  honor  to 
human  nature,  and  to  the  city  of  New  York,  demonstrating  the 
capacity  of  the  colored  people,  and  the  moral  excellency  which 
they  may  attain.' " 

''In  medicine,"  resumed  the  doctor,  "may  be  mentioned 
James  M'Cnne  Smith,  who,  being  excluded  by  prejudice  firom 
American  colleges,  studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  took  his  degree  in  medicine,  and  obtained  the  first  prize 
among  500  students.  James  Derham,  originally  a  slave  in 
Philadelphia,  was  sold  to  a  medical  man,  afterward  to  a  surgeon, 
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then  to  Dr.  Dove  of  New  Orleans.  He  spoke  English,  French 
and  Spanish,  and  attained  to  sach  great  knowledge  of  medicine, 
that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush,  after  having  yisited  him,  says  :  *  I 
conversed  with  him  on  Medicine,  and  foand  him  very  learned. 
I  thought  I  could  give  kirn  information  concerning  the  treatment 
of  disease,  bat  I  learned  more  from  him,  than  he  could  expect 
from  me.' 

''In  poetry  many  persons  of  this  class  have  distinguished 
themselves.  Phillis  Wheatley,'  who  was  stolen  from  Africa  when 
a  child,  is  a  remarkable  instance.  She  wrote  and  published  a 
volume  of  poems,  and  manifested  an  insatiable  thirst  for  literary 
attainments. 

"  Cffisar,  a  negro  of  North  Carolina,  wrote  several  poems, 
and  attained  a  reputation  not  to  be  compared  unfavorably  with 
that  of  our  English  Bloomfield. 

"  Dr.  Madden  speaks  of  a  young  Cuban  poet  by  the  name  of 
Juan,  who,  though  a  slave,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  first 
intelleets  in  the  island.  He  began  to  compose  at  twelve  years, 
and  not  only  attained  high  rank  as  a  poet,  but  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  taste  and  even  genius  for  painting.  His  writings  are 
highly  spoken  of,  by  distinguished  persons  both  of  Cuba  and 
Spain.  The  account  he  gives  of  himself,  and  especially  of  once 
seeing  his  mother  fiogg^,  is  heartrending. 

<<  But  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  person  of  this  class  was 
Placido,  whose  tragical  death  is  at  once  the  grandest  and  most 
sorrowful  thing.  He  was  executed  with  t«n  others.  He  was 
inspured  with  the  strongest  desire  to  do  something  for  his  un- 
happy race,  hence,  in  an  attempt  to  change  the  political  con- 
dition of  Cuba,  he  feU  a  victim  to  his  philanthropy.  He  had 
very  great  natural  genius,  and  was  beloved  and  appreciated  by 
the  most  respectable  young  men  of  Havana,  who  united  to  pur- 
chase his  freedom.  On  his  way  to  execution  he  recited  an  elegiac 
poem,  which  has  been  faithfully  translated  into  English,  by  Mrs. 
Maria  W.  Chapman,  of  Boston.  It  is  full  of  great,  but  pro- 
foundly mournful  thought. 
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•  

"  Blnmenbach  had  poems  bj  African  aathors,  written  in  Latin, 
Dutch  and  English. 

**  In  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  we  find  the  names 
of  Bannekw,  L'Islet,  and  many  others,  CTindng  great  actinly  and 
strength  of  the  reflectlTe  faculties.  Benjamin  Banneker  was  a 
colored  man  of  Jlaryland.  He  was  entirely  self-taught,  and 
made  great  attainments  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  He  calcu- 
lated an  Ahnanac  for  four  different  years,  which  was  so  well  ap- 
proved by  Fox,  Pitt,  and  other  distinguished  men,  that  it  was 
brought  into  the  British  House  of  Commons,  as  the  best 
argument  that  could  be  produced  in  faTor  of  his  people. 

"  Geoffrey  L'Islet  was  a  mulatto,  and  an  officer  of  the  Russian 
artillery.  His  meteorological  obserrations  were  so  well  esteemed, 
that  he  was  named  as  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  To  this  learned  body  L'Islet  regularly 
transmitted  his  meteorological  and  hydrographical  journals.  He 
was  well  versed  in  botany,  natural  philosophy  and  geology,  and 
founded  a  scientific  society  in  the  Isle  of  France,  of  which  some 
white  people  refused  to  become  members  on  account  of  the  color 
of  its  founder." 

'^That  last  is  the  most  sensible  thing  you've  said  in  some 
time,"  remarked  the  captain.  *'  But  go  on.  It's  almost  as  good 
as  going  to  a  monkey  show  to  listen  and  hear  what  some  o' 
them  shiners  are  up  to.  It  makes  a  man  feel  tip-top,  jest  to 
think  of  it" 

The  captain  relapsed  into  one  of  his  sweetest  smiles  ;  and  no 
further  notice  being  taken  of  his  interruption,  for  he  is  lawless, 
the  doctor  went  on. 

''  In  general  scholarship  there  are  some  remarkable  instances. 
Anthony  William  Amo,  an  African  firom  the  Coast  of  Oninea, 
was  well  versed  in  astronomy,  and  spoke  the  Latin,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  French,  Dutch  and  German  languages.  He  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  integrity,  talents  and 
erudition. 
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**  J.  E.  J.  Capetein,  who  was  brought  from  Africa  when  seren 
years  old,  was  eqnallj  celebrated.  He  understood  the  Hebrew, 
Latin,  Greek  and  Ohaldaic  langnages.  He  was  a  painter,  wrote 
Latin  verses,  and  pablished  a  vokime  of  sermons  and  letters  that 
ran  rapidly  throngh  several  editions.  Among  these  distingnished 
individaals  shonld  be  mentioned  Sadiki,  a  learned  slave  in 
Jamaica,  who  is  a  fine  Arabic  scholar,  and  a  man  of  great 
discretion,  virtne  and  ability ;  Job  Ben  Soliman,  Prince  of 
Bnnda,  on  the  Gambia  ;  and  Thomas  Jenkins,  the  son  of  an 
African  king,  all  of  whom  were  greatly  diiBtingmshed* 

*'  Ignatios  Sancho  was  a  learned  negro,  an  accomplished  let- 
ter-writer, and  a  correspondent  of  Sterne. 

'*  Fanl  GvtS^  was  the  youngest  son  of  an  honest  and  enterpris- 
ing African,  who  was  stolen  from  his  home  and  sold  into  slavery, 
near  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  He  purchased  his  freedom, 
bought  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  and  married  an  Indian  wo- 
man. Paul  was  really  talented  ;  and  having  chosen  the  mercan- 
tile profession,  he  pressed  on  through  innumerable  difficulties 
until  he  became  possessed  of  competence,  and  thus  able,  in  some 
degree,  to  indolge  his  benevolent  affections.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  his  great  mental  capability,  by  the  fact  that  he  at- 
tained such  a  knowledge  of  navigation  in  two  weeks  as  enabled 
him  to  command  a  vessel  in  several  voyages,  which  he  afterwards 
made  to  a  number  of  different  ports  in  the  United  States,  Africa, 
Sngland,  Bossia,  and  the  West  Indies.  He  is  described  as  being 
^  tall,  weH  formed  and  athletic,  his  deportment  conciliating,  yet 
^^gnified  and  prepossessing,  his  countenance  blending  gravity 
with  modesty  and  sweetness,  and  firmness  with  gentleness  and 
humanity  ;  in  speech  and  habit,  plain  and  unostentatious.' 

*'  Joseph  Rachel,  the  Howard  of  Barbadoes,  consecrated  his 
large  fortune  to  acts  of  benevolence,  without  any  distinction  of 
color.  He  visited  prisons,  and  labored  earnestly  to  recall  offenders 
to  virtue. 

*'  Eustace  was  a  negro  slave,  who,  during  the  troubles  of  St. 
Domingo,  exhibited  wch  unparalleled  devotion  to  his  master  and 
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sach  a  great  desire  to  do  good  to  all,  that  the  French  Academy 
granted  to  him  the  Prize  of  Yirtae,  founded  bj  Monthon. 
Having  become  poflsessed,  by  will,  of  all  liis  master's  property,  he 
went  abont,  continnally  doing  good,  patting  orphan  children  ont 
to  nurse,  and  distributing  everywhere  to  such  as  had  need  of 
help. 

"  But  above  all  these,  Toossaint,  the  hero  of  St.  Domingo, 
stands  pre-eminent.  Though  bom  a  negro  slave  and  continuing 
in  that  condition  for  more  than  fifty  years,  his  genius  burst  upon 
the  world  with  a  splendor  that  has  nev^  been  surpassed  in  the 
annals  of  great  men.  The  whole  model  of  his  character  was  on 
the  grandest  scale,  and  perhaps  there  were  never  combined  in 
any  other  person  so  many  great  powers  so  harmoniously  unfold- 
ed. He  was  confessedly  one  of  tiie  greatest  generals  of  the  age  ; 
and  both  in  his  military  and  civil  leadership^  he  was  equally  suc- 
cessful, obtaining  unbounded  sway  over  the  most  diverse  and  dis- 
cordant elements.  If  by  the  splendor  of  these  achievements  he 
is  covered  with  glory,  he  is  sublimed  by  his  magnanimity  toward 
enemies,  his  generous  devotion  to  friends,  his  unsullied  integrity  and 
beautiful  spirit  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Poor  Toussaint  1  negro 
though  thou  wert,  could  not  thy  many  virtues  preserve  thee  from 
thy  imperial  enemy  f  It  is  shocking  to  think  that  a  man 
so  really  great  as  Napoleon  was,  could  have  stooped  to  the  base- 
ness of  envy,  or  have  been  guilty  of  the  malignant  persecution, 
with  which  he  followed  Toussaint,  finally  murdering  him  by 
inches,  in  the  cold  and  submerged  castle  of  Joux.'^ 

This  account  produced  a  profound  sensation  among  ns  all ; 
Theodosia  choked  and  sobbed,  for  we  had  just  been  reading  the 
story,  in  French,  together  ;  and  I  thought  that  even  the  cold 
eyes  of  the  captain  were  moistened  a  little.  He  certainly  did 
wipe  them,  but  probably  thought  better  of  it,  and  rallied. 
**  Cousin  Clem,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  do  you  remember  that  en- 
graving of  the  nigger  general,  that  hung  in  the  kitchen  chamber 
of  the  old  mansion  ?" 

Mr.  Clement  having,  as  it  seemed  to  mci  ratber  unwillingly  as- 
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sented  to  the  same,  The  captam  remarked :  "  How  like  a  con- 
founded  little  monkey  he  did  look,  didn't  he,  in  the  cocked  np 
hat,  epaulettes  as  big  as  shod  shovels,  raffled  6hirt,  sword,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  that  long  woollen  cne  I'' 

To  say  that  every  one  present  seemed  to  feel  a^shock  would 
give  but  a  small  idea  of  the  effect  which  this  untimed,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  almost  brutal  levity  produced.  The  doctor  and 
Mr.  Baffe  rose,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room  ;  and  such  a  state 
of  confusion  ensued,  that  the  conference  was  effectually  broken  up 
for  the  ereuing. 

There  was  a  very  general  interest ;  and  after  the  guests  had 
retired,  and  we  sat  down  a  little  while,  Mr.  Van  Bronertook  oc- 
casion to  thank  the  doctor  for  his  judicious  selection,  saying  at  the 
same  time  :  "  Such  facts  as  these  are  invaluable,  in  a  country  where 
the  negro  is  not  only  consid^ed  as  a  brute^  but  is  treated  as 
such.  I  believe  that  if  these  life  sketches  could  be  well  written, 
thrown  into  Iracts,  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  whole 
country,  tiiey  would  do  more  toward  correcting  our  most  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous  notions  concerning  this  matter,  than  a  host 
of  lecturers.'' 

I  was  so  saddened  by  these  terrible  confirmations  of  my  worst 
fears,  that  I  found  myself  sitting  silent  and  absorbed,  when  the 
gentlemen  came  to  bid  me  good-night.  They,  as  well  as  myself 
looked  weary  and  heart-sore.  Even  the  professor  appeared 
troubled  and  ill  at  ease  ;  and,  as  he  held  my  hand  in  the  salaKm, 
he  said :  "  Do  not  take  these  things  too  much  to  heart.  We 
are  not  so  bad  as  we  appear.  We  really  are  better  than  our 
laws — and  even  than  our  customs." 

This  was  so  kindly  spoken,  that  I  could  not  gamsay  it.  He 
had  been  sitting  quietly  for  a  little  time  ;  and  I  could  see  that 
the  real  spirit  of  the  man — ^which  certainly  is  not  amiss — ^was 
trying  to  reassert  itself. 

And  directly  Mr.  Clement  and  Mr.  Van  Brouer,  each  offering 
him  a  hand,  appeared  anxious  to  soothe  him,  that  they  might 
better  thus  assure  him  of  their  candor  and  earnest  de^i^e  to 
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avoid  annecessary  offenot.    If  all  could  teach  as  truly,  wbat 
proselytes  might  be  had  in  the  world  I 

**  Ton  are  right,''  said  Mr.  dement,  at  length.  '^  We  are 
tmly,  many  of  ns,  better  than  our  laws  or  onr  customs.  Bat 
the  mischief  ie,  we  are  not  yet  either  good  or  strong  enough  to 
repeal  and  ignore  them.  By  and  by,  both  yon  and  Mr.  Wells 
will  be  tme  enough  to  yonrselyes,  and  your  work,  as  teachers,  to 
speak  from  yoor  inmost  convictions  ;  and  then  yon  will  be  not 
only  trae  workers,  bat  brave  men." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Van  Broner,  standing  apart,  and  lifting  his 
fine  head,  with  the  eyes  nptarned,  aad  the  white  hair  blling 
back,  "  there  most  be  new  schools,  both  for  the  citizen  and  the 
statesman,  and  new  obi^^rvances  of  right  for  the  tpMok  people. 
The  day  of  this  troer  life  will  come ;  and  blessed  is  he  who 
waiteth  in  the  watch-tower,  and  oatcheth  the  first  light 
thereof." 

There  was  something  so  beautifal  aad  impressive  in  the  whole 
form,  and  expression,  and  power  of  the  speakw,  that  every  one 
present  was  filled  with  awe.  It  was  but  a  natural  action,  that 
every  head  bowed  itself,  while  the  hands  were  reverently  clasped 
together  ;  for  we  all  felt  the  spirit  of  prayer.  The  room  itself 
seemed  filled  with  a  divine  aroma — as  it  were  the  breath  that 
clothed  the  prophecy.  My  angels  came  nearer  to  me  ;  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  sorrowful  things  I  had  heard,  I  could  not 
but  hope — I  could  not  but  believe. 

We  parted  as  friends,  tliough  so  unlike  in  sentiment ;  and  this 
was  beautiful ;  for  will  not  the  hearts  that  can  be  thus  candid 
and  generous  to  each  other,  at  some  future  time  be  conjoined  in 
thought  and  purpose,  as  they  are  now  in  feeling  and  good  in- 
tent? 

Questioning  thus  with  myself,  I  am  not  so  miserable  as  I  should 
suppose  one  to  be  in  my  case.  A  divine  hope  of  the  future  over- 
shadows me  with  a  luminous  cloud  ;  and  meanwhile  I  watch — 
not  for  the  Avenger,  but  the  Healer  and  the  Liberator. 

It  is  late,  and  this  letter  is  over  long,  as  you  may  come  to 
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think  the  discasskm  is  also.  Bat  yolamlnoas  as  it  is,  I  shall  yet 
arrive  at  the  end  of  it.  Intermediately,  I  am  botanizing,  read- 
ing French,  and  drawing  witk  Theodosia ;  and  through  the 
whole,  drinking  in  still  deeper  enchantments.  I  am  amazed  at 
myself.     How  will  it  all  end  ? 

I  fonnd  a  beautifol  little  poem  yesterday,  which  I  presented  to 
her.  She  seemed  really  qnite  confused,  and  ran  away  while  read- 
ing it.  Bat  afterward  she  said,  that  if  I  liked  it  so  well,  I  should 
have  it  for  a  lesson  ;  and  she  has  made  me  translate  it  into 
French  for  her.  I  do  not  know  the  author,  bat  I  am  told  he  is 
a  joang  man  of  New  York.    I  send  a  copy  to  Youley. 

MT    DARLIHO. 

**  Her  foul  is  afl  white  as  the  lily ; 
Her  heart  is  as  warm  as  the  rose; 
And  the  breath  of  Heaven  blows  on  her, 
Wherever  my  dariing  goes. 

**The  children  rejoice  at  her  coming; 
When  the  children  are  old  and  grey, 
They  will  have  more  light  in  their  spirit, 
Thai  they  danced  in  her  smile  to-day." 

Here  are  two  luminous  points,  where,  as  in  a  diamond,  much 
light  is  concentrated ;  and  yet  it  is  con^rehensire,  suggesting 
far  more  than  it  says,  as  all  true  poetry  must,  because  it  leads 
us,  by  unseen  hands,  out  into  the  boundless — ^the  Infinite.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  immortal  Zeerhi,  whose  love  songs  are  so  exquisitely 
fine  and  delicate.  I  know  Theodosia  was  pleased  with  it,  for 
her  own  soul  is  an  instrument  of  sweetest  poesy  ;  and  as  I  listen 
to  it  in  the  Coming,  I  shall  know  that  angels  stir  the  strings. 

AdieUy 

Shahicah. 


LETTER  XXVII. 

THB   WROKO    AND    THE   REMEDY. 

Baritj  of  Free  Speech— DisabUltteB  inrolved  In  Ghattel  BUrery— Protected  only  m 
Propeitj— Insecoritj  and  Abuse— LUbility  to  be  robbed,  or  even  mardered— Premi- 
nma  offered  for  killing  FagitiTee— SnfferingB  eansedby  the  Master's  PoTetty— Economy 
of  using  tip  the  SlaTe— Life  shortened— Allnalon  to  Alglen— Shahmah  becomes  ex> 
dted— Ifr.  Tan  Brouer's  Defence— Anomalies— Flogging  InstitaUon  at  Charleston— 
niostratlTe  Parable— The  Bandits— Meanness  of  doing  what  onr  Oonsdence  mnst  con- 
demn—Marriage repadlated— Stroad— Tayloi^Eflfecl  on  the  Haattf  and  his  Family. 

CkynovwooD,  Oct.  ISi 

Bbother  Hassan  : 

Before  enteriDg  on  the  main  subject  last  eyening,  we 
had  some  pleasant  little  chat  together  for  half  an  hour ;  and 
this,  especiallj  as  the  spirit  of  love  and  kindness  led  the  way, 
broaght  ns  all  into  good  homor.  I  was  thinking  of  it ;  and  as  if 
he  had  read  my  thought,  the  doctor  said :  ''  Yes  ;  we  are  all  excel- 
lent friends,  not  only  trusting  each  other,  but  absolutely  con- 
ceding the  right  to  think  and  speak,  freely  and  independently. 
And  this,  let  me  tell  yon,  is  a  rarer  grace  than  you  think,  per- 
haps— even  in  this  most  free  and  republican  country.  You  will 
see  that  we  need  some  conservatiye  elements  to  bind  us  together  ; 
or  we  should  soon  fly  off  in  a  tangent,  and  perhaps  never  bo 
heard  of  any  more." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brouer  ;  "  and  it  is  wise  in  any 
discussion,  always  to  see,  as  far  as  possible,  both  sides  of  the 
question.  At  least  the  presence  of  such  a  representation  has  a 
good  effect.  We  shall  be  more  moderate  and  conciliating,  more 
just  and  conscientious  for  it. 

**  And  now,  as  good  and  true  men,  let  us  look  this  mattei: 
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calml  J  and  boldly  in  the  face.  We  are  not  to  dificoss  theories — 
or,  as  some  would  say,  hypotheses  of  the  fdtore — ^but  points, 
conditions  and  features  of  present  interest — in  other  words,  facts. 

''  And  by  the  grace  of  this  good  company,  I  beg  leave  to  sabmit 
a  few  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  slave,  considered  as  a 
chattel,  now  labors.'' 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  moderate,"  said  the  professor ;  **  for  I 
assure  you,  that  if  one  would  but  take  the  pains  for  it,  there  are 
fifty  things  might  be  said,  each  one  of  which  would  shatter  your 
theories  and  your  assumptions  all  to  atoms." 

''  It  may  be  so,"  returned  the  sage,'  mildly  ;  **  but  it  will  be 
time  for  us  to  arm  against  them,  when  they  appear.  And  until 
then,  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  believe  they  exist ;  for  though 
they  appear  so  formidable  to  you,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  would  be  so  to  us." 

This  was  the  severest  thing  I  ever  heard  him  say  ;  though  in 
that  deep,  serene  voice,  it  did  not  seem  unkind.  After  a  moment, 
seeing  there  was  no  reply,  he  turned  to  me,  and  said :  "  As  yon 
have  wished,  my  young  friend,  to  learn  something  mo^e  definite 
of  this  unfortunate  business,  I  will  try  to  enlighten  you.  In 
concise  terms,  a  few  of  the  main  facts  may  be  laid  before  yt>u. 

"  A  slave  cannot  hold  property; 

"  He  cannot  contract  a  legal  marriage; 

"  He  cannot  protect,  or  claim  his  own  children; 

"  He  cannot  appeal  from  the  absolute  power  of  the  master; 

*'  He  cannot  enter  suit  in  any  cause  ; 

"  He  cannot  bear  testimony  against  any  white  person; 

"  He  has  no  protection  from  cruelty  ;  his  owner  cannot  be  in- 
dicted, even  for  cruel,  malicious,  and  excessive  beating  of  his 
slaves; 

*'  He  cannot  through  a  guardian,  or  any  representation,  obtain 
redress  for  ill-treatment; 

"  He  can  obtain  no  redress  for  injuries  inflicted  by  other  white 
persons,  unless  his  property  value  is  impaired; 

'*  Pe  cannot  shut  his  own  house  against  intruders ;  but  is 
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always  liable  to  see  bis  premises  inraded  on  tbe  most  tririal  pre- 
tences, and  often  witb  criminal  intent. 

**  If  a  slave  strike  a  white  citizen,  it  is  death  ;  bnt  if  a  mas- 
ster  kills  his  slave  by  tortnre,  no  white  witness  being^  present, 
he  may  clear  himself  by  his  own  oath. 

"  Any  person  who  may  release  a  slave  from  the  tortare  of  the 
iron-collar,  is  pnnished  by  fines  and  imprisonments,  even  greater 
and  more  severe  than  he  who  is  fonnd  gnilty  of  torturing  a  slave 
with  hot  irons,  who  cuts  out  his  tongne,  puts  out  his  eyes,  and 
who  scalds  or  maims  him.  And  the  same  punishment  is  inflicted 
upon  one  who  teaches  a  slave  to  write,  as  on  one  who  pats  out 
his  eyes." 

'^  This  shows,"  said  the  doctor,  "what  a  fine  appreciation  we 
have  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
and  how  well  we  are  prepared  to  become  great  moral  teachers  ; 
especially  of  the  Heathen  in  distant  lands — as  well  as  expound- 
ers of  republican  ethics,  and  high  exemplars  to  the  world,  in  a 
general  way." 

"  It  is  too  true  for  a  jest,"  responded  Mr.  Van  Brouer  ;  and 
then  continued  his  speech. 

"  Masters  cannot  protect  their  slaves. 

'^All  the  slave's  earnings  belong  to  his  master,  though  he 
promises  to  the  contrary ;  and  he  is  liable  for  his  master's 
debts; 

''  If  his  master  allows  him  to  keep  cattle,  it  is  lawful  for  a 
white  man  to  take  them  away,  and  enjoy  half  the  profits  of  the 
same; 

"  U  his  master  sets  him  free,  he  may  be  taken  up  and  sold 
again. 

"  Runaways,  who  do  not  return  after  proclamation  is  made, 
may  be  declared  outlaws  by  any  two  justices,  who  may  give 
permission  to  any  person  in  the  community  to  kill,  if  he  cannot 
otherwise  capture  them.  Meanwhile,  advertisements  in  the  pub- 
lic papers  tempt  cupidity,  by  boldly  ofTering  premiums  for  murder- 
ing the  fugitive. 
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"  The  slaves  of  poor  owners,  often  suffer  extremely  from  cold 
and  banger.  Thej  take  only  what  is  left,  be  it  little  or  nothing. 
The  slave  may  be  well  fed  and  well  clothed.  He  ipay  have  a 
good  master,  as  many  do  have ;  but  these  circumstances  aro 
purely  accidental. 

"  The  good  master  may  die,  or  become  so  straitened  in  his 
circumstances  as  to  be  obliged  to  sell.  In  fact,  the  slave,  who 
is  himself  only  a  piece  of  merchandise,  must  always  be  a  subject 
of  speculation  or  necessity.  Thus  it  may  be  considered  the  best 
economy  to  stint  him  in  food  and  clothes,  and  work  him  hard, 
or  use  him  up,  in  a  given  space  of  time.  In  some  situations, 
especially  in  the  sugar  and  rice  districts,  there  is  such  a  fearful 
waste  of  life  that  it  is  reckoned  at  only  about  half  its  value.  This 
question,  I  assure  you,  is  often  made  the  subject  of  close  calcu- 
lation. It  is  coolly  put  down  in  figures  ;  and  then  the  prepon- 
derance of  a  few  tens,  or,  at  the  most,  hundreds,  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  will  determine  for  you  whether  it  is  most  prudent  and 
profitable  to  allow  a  man  so  much  food  and  rest  as  nature 
demands,  or  to  murder  him  by  over-work  and  under-feeding." 

Captain  Brande  here  looked  up  ;  and  complacently  stroking 
his  safhron  moustache,  said :  ''  Why,  Uncle  Van,  youll  make  us 
out  to  be  Algerines  before  long,  at  that  rate.** 

I  looked  at  the  speaker.  He  smiled  serenely,  as  if  he  had 
said  the  most  acceptable  and  gracious  thing ;  and  shall  I  tell 
you,  that  I  lost  my  temper?  It  is  true.  To  my  shame 
I  own  it.  If  he  had  looked  savage  and  tiger-like — ^if  he  had 
shown,  by  the  least  intimation,  that  he  intended  to  be  personal, 
I  could  have  defied  him  ;  but  that  silken  smile  unsettled  me. 

Rising,  and  standing  directly  before  him — ^thus  fixing  my  look 
so  that  his  slinking  eyes  could  not  get  away  from  me — I  said  : 
"  If  you  think  that  such  a  system  as  you  have  described,  either 
by  law  or  custom,  is  permitted  in  Algiers,  you  have  never  been 
more  mistaken.  I  have  seen  many  pirates  and  robbers,  and 
some  accomplished  stranglers  among  the  Thugs — but  I  never 
saw  either  corsair  or  bandit,  whether  roaming  over  sea  or 
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desert,  but  would  despise  sach  crimes  as  these.^  They  are 
too  ignoble— too  mean — for  one  who  has  grown  into  compan- 
ionship even  with  the  noble  horse  he  moonts.  Their  sabres  cat 
sharp  and  clean.  They  capture  and  they  slay  ;  but  there  Is  not 
a  man,  among  the  Worst  of  them,  but  would  blush  to  find  him- 
self in  such  company.  His  own  horse  would  be  ashamed  of 
him,  if  he  should  see  him  flogging  women,  stealing  babies,  and 
hunting  men  with  blood  hounds." 

''  It  is  a  yery  common  infirmity/'  said  Mr.  Wells,  '*  for  us  all 
to  see  jfore  clearly  the  mote  that  is  in  our  neighbor's  eye,  than 
that  which  is  in  our  own«  People  of  different  nations  often 
slander,  because  they^do  not  know  each  other." 

"  If  there  is  any  slander,"  returned  Mr.  Van  Brouer  yery 
quickly,  lest  I  should  be  obliged  to  defend  myself,  "  it  is  from 
ourselyes.  And  certainly,  as  you  on  the  other  side  do  not  con- 
fute, you  fairly  sanction  and  seal  what  we  say — ^thus  both  un- 
willingly and  unwittingly  strengthening  our  testimony." 

Waiting  a  moment  for  the  reyerend  gentleman's  reply,  I  said: 
''but  really  I  do  not  understand  how  they  andd  make  laws 
against  any  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  whatsoeyer,  since  this 
grand  centre  of  wrong,  necessarily  inyolyes  the  whole  circle  of 
penal  offences." 

"  You  will  find  many  anomalies,  and  otherwise  inconceiyable 
things  growing  out  of  these  relations,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brouer. 
"The  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  South  Carolina  has  decided, 
that  although  slayes  are  the  absolute  property  of  their  owners, 
they  haye  the  power  of  committing  crimes.  A  slaye  may  him- 
self be  stolen  ;  but  if  one  slaye  steal  another  he  must  be  hung. 
The  negro  is  always  liable  to  be  proyed  guilty,  and  neyer  able  to 
proye  himself  innocent." 

'^  The  strongest  guards  are  j^ut  upon  this  property  eyery- 
where,"  said  Dr.  Bowen  ;  *'  and  he  who  has  a  mind  to  be  just, 
cannot  easily  become  so.  In  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama and  Missouri,  emancipation  cannot  be  effected,  except  by 
the  legislature.    (Georgia,  in  1818,  made  all  emancipation,  by 
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will  or  deed,  null  and  Toid ;  and  eyen  the  poor  slayes,  who  had 
become  the  sabjects  of  it,  were  punishable,  and  liable  to  be 
sold.  Here  is  the  opinion  of  Jndge  Bnffin,  who  is  far  too  good 
and  honorable  for  the  place  he  holds.  'A  slave/  he  says,  Ms 
one  doomed  in  his  own  person,  and  his  posterity,  to  live  with- 
out knowledge,  and  without  the  capacity  to  make  anything  his 
own,  and  to  toil  that  another  may  reap  the  froits.'  ^ 

**  How  is  it  possible,"  I  exclaimed,  "  that  an  honest  man,  with 
that  most  horrible  interpretation  in  his  month,  conld  be  himself 
80  far  enslaved  as  to  be  made  an  instrument  for  enforcing  its 
l)enaltLe8  7  I  should  expect  to  find  a  better  code  of  morals  than 
this  among  the  Thugs  themselves  ;  and  the  Bedouin  Arab,  who 
uses  neither  scruple  nor  ceremony  in  taking  either  your  life  or 
your  purse,  would  scorn  to  defile  himself  by  doing  that  which 
he  condemns.  From  what  I  can  gather,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
highest  authorities,  the  judges,  the  legislators,  and  the  ministers 
are  the  greatest  slaves  of  all." 

''  It  is  really  so,"  said  Mr.  Clement.  "  I  have  realized  that 
in  my  own  esqperience.  Where  slavery  exists,  freedom  is  an 
impossible  thing.  No  really  free  man  can  be  in  a  state  that  in- 
cludes slavery." 

'<  I  am  sorry  and  ashamed  to  own  it,"  returned  Mr.  Van 
Brouer,  "  but  it  is  too  true.  And — would  you  believe  it  ? — ^my 
native  tow;|,  the  beajitifnl  city  of  Charleston,  has  a  flogging  in* 
stitution,  t^at  brings  into  the  city  more  than  $10,000  aryear. 
But  there  is  no  end  to  the  atrocities.  The  fact  that  our  people 
do  not  more  readily  perceive  them,  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  fea- 
ture in  the  system  ;  for  nothing  is  more  hopeless  in  any  disease 
than  jE^  self-complacent  torpor. 

The  professor  yawned  wearily  ;  and  Mr.  Wells,  being  directly 
challenged,  said  that  most  of  the  slave  laws  certainly  did  have 
the  aspect  of  bemg  made  for  the  master,  rather  than  the  slave  ; 
with  which  gracious  admission  he  again  relapsed  into  silence. 

''  Still  it  is  my  greatest  wonder,"  I  at  length  ventured  to  re- 
mark, "  how  the  American  people  ever  could  suffer  such  a  thii^, 
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or  how  it  ever  came  to  be — and  Btill  more,  how  those  very  men 
who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  others  who 
remember  it,  or  any,  in  fact,  to  whotti  this  most  beantifiil  of  his- 
tories has  been  bequeathed,  could  sanction  these  abuses — could 
permit  them — could  willingly  live  where  they  are— could  even 
look  each  other  in  the  face,  and  know  them  to  be.'' 

"  This  is  all  very  simple,"  returned  Mr.  Van  Brouer,  "  and 
comes  by  the  force  of  custom  or  habit,  strengthened  by  a  com- 
mon sanction  of  what  they  undertime  to  maintain.  So  it  is  in 
OTery  form  of  wrong.  Monopoly,  piracy,  robbery,  of  whatever 
kind  ;  and  slavery,  which  includes  them  all,  have  one  common 
origin.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a  company  of  banditti  They 
are  at  first  few  and  acknowledged  outlaws.  Their  measures  are 
accomplished  by  stealth.  Their  work  is  done  in  darkness.  At 
first,  they  seclude  themselves  from  the  world,  findmg  shelter  in 
holes  of  the  earth,  creeping  out,  like  bats,  only  in  the  night. 
But  having  become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  each  other,  they 
cultivate  among  themselves  a  kind  of  spurious  honor,  and  thus 
gradually  lose  the  sense  of  shame.  They  enact  their  own  laws, 
and  become  more  or  less  honorable  in  each  other's  eyes. 

"  But  they  do  not  rest  satisfied  in  their  first  domain.  They 
extend  their  radiating  lines  in  still  wider  circles  ;  and  thus  gra- 
dually they  absorb  and  control  the  surrounding  forces.  At 
length,  they  take  possession  of  the  laws  ;  and  having^  obtained 
this  sanction,  last  of  all,  they  take  hold  of  the  religion,  and  subject 
that  to  the  all-controlling  power  of  their  own  will. 

"Thus,  at  length,  they  come  out  boldly,  and  assuming  the 
ground  of  right,  become  the  most  zealous  defenders  both  of  law 
and  religion.  They  legislate  ;  they  build  churches  ;  they  fill 
the  pulpit ;  they  take  possession  of  the  bench.  They  are  prond, 
and  therefore  will  not  disgrace  the  *  cloth,'  or  the  '  woolsack  ;' 
hence  they  must  sever  the  original  tie  that  bound  them  together, 
and  ignore  the  name,  if  not  the  spirit  and  power  of  robbers. 
Having  possessed  themselves,  of  all  these  high  sanctions,  what  have 
they  to  do  but  enjoy  life  7  Growing  accustomed  to  luxury,  and  bo« 
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ing  withal  able  to  indulge  in  it,  they  stimnlate  their  palling  sense  of 
crnelty  with  refinements  of  torture,  that  as  much  surpass  the 
clean  cut  of  the  highwayman's  sabre,  as  the  legalized  and  baptized 
robber  who  stamps  his  crimson  deeds  with  the  seals  of  church  and 
state,  transcends  the  simple  bandit,  who,  in  being  an  outlaw, 
struck  f<Nr  self-preservation — and  often  only  for  that.  Thus  they 
begin  by  stealing  money,  and  end  by  capturing  public  sentiment. 
Having  obtained  possession  of  law  and  gospel,  they  are  baptized 
anew  ;  and  henceforth  they  are  respected  and  honorable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  And  in  this  way  comes  aU  monopoly,  of  what- 
ever kind. 

''  Every  person  has  noticed  this  fact,  that  the  wrong  of  slav- 
ery everywhere,  as  a  general  thing,  is  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  development  in  the  people  who  practise  it.  The  whole 
thing  may  be  said  in  one  wc^d — ^the  slave  is  a  chattd.  I  defy 
you  to  name  a  greater  wrong,  than  that  single  thought 
involves." 

''  But  great  as  these  evils  are,"  said  Mr.  Clement,  "  they  are 
by  no  means  the  worst.  All  who  are  involved  in  their  false  re- 
lations, become  more  or  less  sufferers.  The  mind  of  the  slave- 
bolder  is  early  made  familiar  with  cruelty  and  injustice  in  their 
most  revolting  forms.  WhUe  the  slave  is  regarded  and  treated 
only  as  a  brute,  from  unconscious  sympathy  with  his  manhood^ 
he  excites  and  stimulates  all  the  bad  passions  as  no  brute  could. 
To  say  that  these  relations  have  their  worst  possible  effect  upon 
the  temper,  is  but  a  moderate  truth. 

"  An  institution  that  repudiates  marriage  to  a  large  dass, 
could  not  hold  personal  purity  in  very  high  repute  ;  and  thou- 
sands of  inharmonies  in  families,  to  say  nothing  of  deeper 
wrongs,  grow  out  of  this  feature  of  the  case." 

"  Ton  do  not  mean  to  say  that  marriage  is  not  permitted,  and 
even  encouraged,  among  the  slaves  T'  interrupted  Mr.  Wells, 
with  a  considerable  appearance  of  warmth. 

"  I  do  intend  to  say  just  that,"  returned  the  other,  with  a 
quiet  firmness  of  look,  that  seemed  at  once  to  disarm  the  oppo* 
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nent.  '*  We  attach  the  idea  of  permanence  to  marriage  ;  and  to 
temporary  anions  of  the  sexes  we  give  varioos  names,  expressing 
onr  profound  sense  of  the  wrong  they  involye  ;  yet  marriage 
among  slaves,  however  well  it  may  be  bi^an^  is  always  liable  to 
revert  into  illicit  connections.  And  these  are  not  only  counte- 
nanced by  law  and  by  custom,  but  by  the  highest  church  sanctions. 
Stroud  says,  p.  61 :  'A  slave  cannot  contract  matrimony.'  And 
agam,  Taylor  says  :  '  Slaves  are  not  entitled  to  the  conditions  ci 
matrimony.' 

'^  There  ca«  be  no  marriage  under  such  conditions.  And  I 
repeat,  that  great  wrongs  And  inharmonies  grow  out  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, not  only  to  the  slaves,  but  to  the  whites.  The  wife, 
in  finding  rivals  among  the  servile  members  of  the  family,  often 
feels  the  bitterest  sorrows  of  woman.  Happy  is  she,  if  she 
nurse  not  also  bitter  and  vindictive  passions.  The  sons  of  the 
family,  always  being  accustomed  to  a  thousand  nameless  indecen- 
cies, lose  all  sense  of  natural  integrity,  and  become  licentious  and 
profane  ;  while  the  young  daughter,  though  watched  by  Argus, 
cannot  wholly  escape  the  taint  that  is  in  every  breath  of  this 
great  corruption.  Seeing  that  ficense  may,  in  some  cases,  stand 
in  the  place  of  law,  how  can  she  feel  the  full  power  of  that  im- 
maculate sanctity  of  womanhood,  which  is  thus  coolly  and 
quietly  profaned  7  Will  she  be  always  able  to  make  the  neces* 
sary  distinctions  between  what  is  proper  for  herself,  and  what 
may  be  permitted  in  the  often  equally  beautiful,  and  sometimes 
almost  as  fair  young  girls,  who  have  been  her  playmates  in  in- 
fancy, her  friends  in  youth,  and  to  whom,  either  openly  or  co- 
vertly, her  heart  still  clings.  Giving  all  possible  weight  to  the 
diflference  of  condition  and  conventional  exceptions,  wUl  not  the 
parity  of  the  young  girl  be  sullied  by  such  companionship  7" 

''  This  is  but  a  very  moderate  presentation  of  the  truth,"  said 
Mr.  Van  Brouer.  ''  Wherever  the  plague  appears,  there  is  taint 
— ^it  is  in  the  whole  air.  Everything  that  comes  near  is  defiled 
by  it ;  for  if  it  does  not  corrupt  the  passions,  it  blinds  the  reason 
and  distorts  the  judgment." 
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At  this  point  another  interraption  occorring,  I  claim  also  a 
respite  from  my  long  session,  and  go  oat  to  lave  in  the  delicious 
coolness  and  pnreness  of  the  antomn  air.  And  in  the  beantifol  min- 
istries of  natnre,  I  may  forget  awhile  the  terrible  sense  of  wrong, 
that  now  almost  continually  oppresses  me,  verging  more  and 
more,  with  every  day,  into  an  indiyidoai  relationship,  with  which 
I  have  something  to  do.  Is  this  an  unconscious  prophecy  of 
eyil  that  hangs  over  me  ?  If  so,  would  that  I  could  read,  for 
thus  I  might  also  cancel  and  overcome  it. 

I  have  not  seen  Theodosia  this  day,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
I  am  more  oppressed,  for  by  some  strange  necromancy,  she 
seems  to  abstract  this  feeling,  if  she  does  not  actually  divide  it 
with  me,  and  at  times  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  feel  as  if  it  were 
almost  a  criminal  selfishness  to  seek  her  society.  But  how  shall 
I  live  without  it  ?  It  is  becoming  every  day  more  necessary  to 
me.    I  must  close  now. 

With  the  unfailing  Salattm, 

Shahmah. 
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POOB,    SKBYILB   AND  DBOIUDBD   WHITES. 

loonomicftl  FeAtnres  of  the  Instltntion— Mr.  Kaffe*f  Stotlatios— IMEfranchlBed  White 
Amerieani— Border  Bufflans— Thaga  of  the  West— Southern  Ignorance  native— Tablet 
of  Comparatlre  Beonomical  OapablU^  of  the  North  and  flonth—Labor,  Sonree  of  all 
true  Capital— All  other  Capital  merely  dead  Sobitance— Mind  and  Hand-work  go 
together— Grand  DlBtlncUon  between  Mui  and  the  Lower  Animals- Nnmber  of  SlaTos 
—Of  BlATeholders— Of  Nen^lATeholdlng  Whites  of  the  South— Poor  Whites  of  the 
Boath  not  Vreemen— More  oppressed  and  oroshed  than  any  other  People— None  to 
Speak  for  them— Capital  squandered  in  the  Idle  Hands— Testimony  of  Mr.  Gregff— 
fMiftd  number  of  White  Paupers— Hooker's  Definition  of  Law. 

ConoirwooD,  Oct  1& 

Bbotheb  Hassan  : 

The  early  morning  san  is  shining  in  goldenlj  aboat  me, 
and  everything  looks  so  lovely  abroad,  one  wonld  never  think  that 
this  was  made  to  be  a  world  of  soffering,  and  sin,  and  slavery.  And 
yet  such  are  the  bitter  experiences  of  many.  Will  not  the  in- 
tegrity of  nature,  at  some  time  in  the  yet  unseen  future,  assert 
itself  in  the  higher  as  in  the  lower  orders  of  being  7  Can  it  be 
that  a  plant  or  a  brute  animal  can  unfold  its  perfect  beauty,  and 
reach  the  full  measure  of  its  power,  and  man  never  arrive  at 
his  7  Nature  denies  it  in  all  her  likenesses  ;  and  man  himself 
should,  by  all  the  power  that  is  in  him,  set  himself  to  confute 
and  outlaw  it,  as  a  wrong  to  himself  and  a  slander  against  Gk)d. 
But  I  have  yet  another  chapter  of  the  prolonged  debate,  to 
which  I  now  return.  In  recalling  the  subject  last  evening,  Mr. 
Van  Brouer  said  :  ''  As  we  are  all,  more  or  less,  governed  by 
interest,  it  may  be  well  to  hear  what  Mr.  Raffe  can  tell  us,  in  re- 
gard to  the  economical  aspects  of  the  case,  in  which  he  has  been 
so  close  a  calculator,  that  I  think  his  statistics  very  valuable." 
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**  There  are  about  six  millions  of  non-BlayeholdiDg  whites  in 
the  slave  States,"  began  Mr.  Baffe,  **  who  acid  virtually  dis- 
franchised, not  onlj  in  a  political  sense,  bat  morally  and  socially. 
Of  all  who  are  oppressed  by  the  evils  of  slavery,  I  consider  this 
class  by  far  the  greatest  sufferers.  And,  notwithstanding  they, 
in  connection  with  the  slaves,  prodnee  everything  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Southern  States,  yet  for  the  most  part  they  ai39  in 
extreme  poverty  and  degradation.  Thousands  of  them  live  and 
die  in  ignorance,  suffering  for  the  want  of  proper  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Their  condition  is  in  many  respects  more  servile  than  that 
of  the  slaves  themselves,  by  whom  they  are  heartily  despised, 
looked  down  upon,  and  called  '  poor  white  trash.' 

"  The  better  class  among  them  are  hirers  of  slaves  and  abject 
imitators,  so  far  as  their  means  will  allow,  of  the  vices  and  folliea 
of  their  richer  neighbors.  Most  of  them  are  tenants  of  the  great 
manors,  some  oi  which  contain  many  thousand  acres.  But  their 
lands,  whether  they  own  them  or  not,  are  depreciated ;  their 
labor,  is  depreciated  ;  their  enterprise  and  ingenuity  are  crushed ; 
and  their  manhood  itself  is  held  below  par.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  this  class  who  have  no  regular  employment.  And  con- 
sidering all  these  circumstances,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  it 
should  be  prolific  in  border  ruffians,  who  are  the  scourge  of  oar 
new  settlements,  as  well  as  of  our  Indian  territories.  And  why 
should  it  not  be  so  ?  Why  should  they  not  be  the  Ishmaels, 
the  bandits,  the  Thugs  of  our  nation,  with  their  hands  raised 
against  every  man,  seeing  every  man's  hand  leems  to  be  against 
them  ?  Thefr  deplorable  ignorance  alone,  stimulated  as  it  is  by 
the  bad  atmosphere  in  which  they  live,  would  almost  of  a  cer* 
tainty  cause  this  antagonism,  which  is  not  slow  to  set  particular 
crimes  upon  the  great  stock  of  a  common  wrong.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  two-thirds  of  the  adult  population  of  Kentucky 
cannot  write  their  names  ;  and  there  must  be  at  least  an  equal 
proportion  of  ignorance  in  other  States.  The  white  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty,  who  are  received  into  the 
different  schools  and  colleges  of  the  South,  are  less  than  one-fifth 
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of  tne  whole.  Those  in  the  free  States  are  more  than  three-fifths, 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  great  yearly  accession  to  the  North 
of  poor  and  nnedacated  foreigners.  All  this  sonthem  ignorance 
is  native.  In  fact,  the  slaves  are  not  more  effectoally  excluded 
from  the  privileges  of  learning  by  law,  than  the  poor  whites  are 
by  their  poverty.  Thousands  of  them  die  without  ever  knowing 
a  character  of  the  alphabet.  They  are  frightfully  addicted  to 
habits  of  sensuality  and  intemperance  ;  and  few  bave  anything 
like  rational  or  adequate  ideas  of  their  duty  to  themselves  or  to 
their  fellow  men.'' 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  slavery  has  anything  to  do  with 
that,"  said  the  captain. 

"  I  will  tell  you  by  a  simple  arithmetical  process,"  returned 
Mr.  Raffe.  He  then  opened  a  large  number  of  tables,  exhibit- 
ing the  comparative  economical  capabilities  of  the  North  and 
South. 

"  You  see  here,"  said  Mr.  Raffe,  after  running  over  the  various 
results  in  a  rapid  and  familiar  way,  "  that  the  whole  thing  is 
submitted  to  mathematical  demonstration,  showing  that  in  the 
price  of  lands,  manufactures,  commerce,  public  improvements, 
education,  literature,  and  even  ih  agriculture-— the  gre^t  boast  of 
the  South — ^there  is  so  vast  an  ascendency  in  favor  of  freedom, 
that,  in  despite  of  the  figures,  it  is  almost  incredible.  See  one 
broad  and  glaring  fact  in  the  comparative  value  of  lands  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  stream  of  water,  as  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
There  they  lie  within  sight  and  sound  of  each  other  ;  yet  while 
the  thrift  of  free  labor  is  continually  raising  tiie  price  of  its  pro- 
perty, the  inane  torpidity  of  no-labor  in  the  masters,  and  all- 
labor  in  the  slave,  is  as  rapidly  depreciating  the  other  side,  not^ 
withstanding,  for  the  most  part,  it  has  even  superior  natural 
advantages." 

"  It  isn't  quite  clear  to  me  yet,"  said  the  captain.  "  Tell  me 
how  slavery  does  this  ;  for  in  my  opinion,  at  the  present  time, 
it's  all  in  your  eye." 

''  I  answer  in  one  word,"  returned  Mr.  Raffe  :  "  by  degrading 
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f reo,  Intelligent  labor.    There  are  many  things  growing  out  of 
that  circumstance  ;  bnt  this  is  the  root  of  the  whole." 

"  Yes,''  said  Mr.  Yan  Broaer  ;  'f  and  when  we  consider  that 
labor  is  not  only  the  source  of  all  true  capital  to  enrich  a  nation, 
but  the  fountain  of  all  true  honor  to  exalt  a  nation,  the  position 
becomes  <;lear  and  incontrovertible."    ^ 

"  At  that  rate,  you'd  make  the  nigger  better  than  his  master, 
simply  because  he  works/'  retorted  the  captain. 

"  Not  precisely  so  ;  and  yet  not  wholly  otherwise,"  replied 
Mr.  Yan  Brouer  ^  **  but  I  would  place  the  human  intelligence 
above  the  dead  metal,  the  lands,  or  the  concrete  substance  of 
any  kind,  which  you  may  call  capital  You  can  see  easily  that 
all  the  rich  prairies  of  our  western  States,  all  the  gold  of  Cali- 
fornia, would  not  make  a  man  rich — ^would  not,  in  fact,  supply  a 
fiingle  want,  without  work.  The  civilization  of  any  people  is  to 
be  measured  preci^y  by  the  amount  and  superiority  of  the  work 
they  do.  This  constitutes  the  grand  basis  of  all  the  difference 
between  the  most  savage  and  the  most  enlightened." 

"  Are  we  to  understand  by  this,"  said  Mr.  Wells,  **  that  you 
consider  the  moral  and  spiritual  developments  as  inferior  or 
onimportant  matters  ?" 

**  When  I  say  that  I  use  the  term  work  in  its  widest  and 
Doblest  sense,  this  will  be  clear.  Man  begins  work  with  his 
hands ;  but  he  cannot  go  far,  before  the  mind  comes  in  to  his 
aid.  The  intdlect  is  aroused  ;  and  thus,  step  by  step,  the  whole 
character,  with  all  its  faculties,  is  called  forth  and  perfected. 
This  is  the  normal  development  of  individuals  and  nations." 

''  But  some  classes  work  with  their  hands  \  others  work  only 
with  their  minds,"  suggested  Mr.  Wells. 

**  I  do  Bot  believe,"  responded  Mr.  Van  Brouer,  ^'  that  mind 
and  hand-work  can  rightfully  be  separated.  They  are  dependent 
on  each  other.  The  hands  cannot  go  far  without  the  mind  ;  and 
the  mind  would  soon  flag,  and  perhaps  break  down,  without 
some  action  of  the  hands.  In  my  opinion  there  is  not  a  more 
absurd  idea — and  certainly  there  cannot  be  one  more  false  and 
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degrading — than  the  popular  sentiment  on  this  snbject.  To  sup- 
pose that  hand-work  of  any  kind  is,  necessarily,  servile  and  dis- 
honorable, is  to  wrong  the  human  constitution  itself,  which 
always  demands  it,  or  a  heayy  penalty  in  its  stead.  The  grand 
distinction  between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  is  in  the  capa- 
bility of  free,  intelligent  fabor.  I  think.  Professor,  with  all  due 
deference  to  your  learning,  that  I  could  give  a  better  specific 
definition  of  mankind  than  you  hare  done.  I  should  say  that 
man  is  a  working  animal ;  by  which  I  mean,  that  he  is  the  only 
animal,  that  can  take  the  whole  mass  of  material  in  the  earth, 
and  work  it  up  into  infinite  combinations  of  use  and  beauty  ;  and 
precisely  according  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  his  capabiUty  in 
this  respect,  is  a  man  truly  humanized,  or  exalted  in  the  scale 
of  being.  This  will  be  clear,  when  we  reflect  that  as  great 
works  exalt  a  nation,  so  each  individual  man,  who  contributes 
essentially  to  form  its  character,  being  in  his  whole  capability  an 
integral  part  of  the  nation,  must  share  its  honors  just  in  propor- 
tion .as  he  works.  A  man  who  does  not  eall  forth  his  powers  by 
intelligent  work,  in  some  form,  becomes  more  or  less  a  concre- 
tion— a  mass  of  insensate  matter — ^whose  very  organism,  itself, 
ought  to  make  him  ashamed,  that  he  can  so  degrade  it  to 
ignoble  uses  and  conditions." 

"  There  is  one  thing  certain,"  said  Mr.  Wells  :  "  it  would  not 
do  to  preach  that  doctrine  here  at  the  South."^ 

"Do,  or  not  do,  it's  got  to  be  preached,"  said  Mr.  Eaffe, 
warmly.  "  Mustn't  everybody  soon  come  to  see  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  the  whole  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  South  and 
North  ?  Look  at  it — ^see  the  elements  of  society  here  as  every 
Southron  soon  must  I  There  arc,  in  round  numbers,  three  and 
a  half  millions  of  slaves,  who  are  held  as  unwilling  workers, 
under  the  lash  and  chain.  They  have  neither  marriage,  learn- 
ing, nor  rights  of  any  kind,  and  are  reckoned  as  things.  There 
are  over  six  millions  of  non-slavehoWing  whites,  natives  of  the 
South,  thousands  of  whom  have  no  regular  employment,  and 
ahnost  all  of  whom  are   inconceivably  poor,  ignorant  and  de- 
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based.  To  complete  the  circle,  we  have  something  over  34,000 
dareholders,  who  hare  monopolized  the  land,  and  hold  and 
more  all  the  power.'' 

**  How  is  this  ?"  asked  Mr.  Wells;  "  are  not  these  non-slare- 
holding  whites  yon  speak  of  actaally  freemen,  with  a  Yoice  in 
the  political  action  of  the  times  ?" 

"  I  deny  that  they  are  freemen/'  retomed  Mr.  Raffe.  "  They 
may  sometimes,  by  help  of  small  bribes  and  large  liqnorings, 
exercise  the  function  of  voters;  but  it  is  not  as  free  agents,  in 
any  sense  of  the  term.  They  are  mostly  small  tenants  of  the 
neighboring  lords,  and  thus  socially  subject  to  them.  They  are 
poor,  ignorant,  and  so  •cramped  and  crippled  every  way,  that 
what  little  manhood  is  left  in  them,  is  effectnally  choked  by  the 
very  bread  they  eat— even  if  it  were  not  blinded  by  the  whisky 
that  they  drink.  Anything  like  an  assertion  of  independent 
thought  or  feeling,  would  cut  off  aH  supplies  at  once.  Thus  the 
slaveholders,  though  constituting  only  one-ninth  of  the  white 
population  of  the  South,  by  dint  of  swagger,  bowie-knives,  and 
overawing  the  masses,  have  usurped  the  whole  ;power.  They 
make  the  laws  and  control  public  opinion. 

"  There  is  not,  perhaps,  under  heaven,  a  more  oppressed  and 
degraded  people  than  these  six  miUions  of  the  southern  yeo- 
manry. When  I  have- heard  philanthropists,  but  especially 
abolitionists,  talk  of  the  poor,  unhappy  negroes,  or  Poles,  or 
Greeks,  or  Irish,  or  Hungarians,  or  the  benighted  heathen  any- 
where, I  have  thought  of  these  oppressed,  ignorant,  plundered 
citizens  of  the  United  States  with  heart-burnings  and  bitterness 
of  soul,  which  I  cannot  describe.  Even  when  a  boy,  I  vowed 
before  God,  that  if  I  ever  could  speak,  it  should  be  for  them. 

<<  Why  is  this,  that  with  a  greater  amount  of  natural  wealth 
than  they  have  at  the  North,  our  institutions  are  so  dwarfish 
and  miserable,  while  theirs  are  so  strong  ancl  flourishing  ?  Why 
is  it  that  we  have  no  commerce,  no  manufactures,  no  education, 
no  literature — ^that  we  cannot  decently  live,  die,  or  be  burled, 
without  help  of  the  North  ?    It  is  because  this  vast  amount  of 
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capital,  which  is  natarallj  invested  in  the  capability  of  labor  of 
these  six  millions  of  people,  is  left  inert  and  useless.  Only  set 
it  free ;  endow  it  with  its  prerogative ;  organize  it,  honor  it, 
and  yon  would  soon  see  that  we  can  compete  successfully  with 
the  North.  But  I  tell  you,  sirs,  that  if  not  freed  willingly, 
there  is  a  power  at  work  that  must  free  itself,  whether  you  con- 
sent to  it,  or  not.  Do  what  you  wiU  to  hinder,  the  South 
cannot  exist  much  longer  without  freedom — not  only  personal 
liberty,  but  freedom  of  the  press,  of  speech,  and  of  opinion.'' 
He  paused  a  few  moments,  and  then  resumed  : 

**  But  if  I  am  not  detainii^  you  too  long,  permit  me  to  quote 
a  passage  frpm  William  Gregg,  in  an  address  delivered  last  year 
(1851)  before  the  Institute  of  South  Carolina. 

"  *  From  the  best  estimates  that  I  have  been  able  to  make,' 
says  Mr.  Gregg,  '  I  put  down  the  white  people  who  ought  to 
work  and  who  do  not,  and  who  are  so  employed  as  to  be  wholly 
unproductive  to  the  State,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand.  Any  man  who  is  an  observer  of  things,  could  hardly 
pass  through  our  country,  without  being  struck  with  the  &ct, 
that  all  the  capital,  enterprise,  and  intelligence,  is  employed  in 
directing  slave-labor  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a  large 
portion  of  oar  poor  white  people  are  wholly  neglected,  and  are 
suffered  to  while  away  an  existence,  in  a  state  but  one  step  in 
advance  of  the  Indian  of  the  forest.  It  is  an  evil  of  vast  mag- 
nitude ;  and  nothing  but  a  change  in  public  sentiment  will  effect 
its  cure.' 

"  Again,  speaking  of  experiments,  which  had  been  made  with 
about  eight  hundred  persons,  he  says,  they  were  '  industrions  and 
orderly  people,  but  deplorably  ignorant,  three-fourths  of  the 
adults  not  being  able  to  read,  or  to  write  their  own  names.' 

"  Thus,  you  see,"  continued  Mr.  Raffe,  "  that  under  this  view 
of  the  case,  the  question  of  slavery  assumes  a  new  aspect ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  material  elements  of  the  society  involved, 
it  opens  one  of  the  most  frightful  views  of  the  future,  as  it  does 
the  most  debasing  and  revolting  features  of  the  present  system. 
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Bat  I  em  happy  to  tell  jon,  sirs,  that  I  believe  there  is  a  new 
life  and  energy  beginning  to  work,  even  here.  It  is  in  the 
breath  of  the  age ;  and  it  cannot,  by  any  fomentation,  be 
smothered  oat  of  it.  We  are  beginning  to  question  whether  we 
shoald  longer  permit  onr  lands  to  be  depreciated,  oar  labor 
nndervalued,  oar  children  starred,  our  families  degraded  by  igno- 
rance, and  onr  small  estates,  or  earnings,  disproportionately 
taxed  for  the  snpport  of  slavery,  which  has  done  all  this,  and  a 
thonsand-fold  more,  to  dishonor  and  degrade  as.  We,  too,  are 
American  citizens ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  we 
mast  assert  oar  power  I  And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  will 
then  work,  until  we  shall  create  to  ourselves  a  law,  sach  as 
Hooker  has  defined,  and  unto  which  all  true  men  most  do 
homage. 

" '  Of  law,'  says  the  great  expounder  I  have  mentioned, 
'there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is  in 
the  bosom  of  God  ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world ;  all 
things  in  heaven  or  on  earth  do  her  homage  ;  the  very  least  as 
feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her 
power  ;  both  angels,  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition 
soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with 
uniform  consent  admiring  her,  as  the  mother  of  their  peace 
and  joy.' " 

This  speech  took  us  all  by  surprise ;  and  I  could  easily  see 
that  many  of  those  present,  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  its 
principal  claims,  by  the  thrilling  sense  of  astonishment  it  seemed 
to  awaken. 

My  Theodosia  calls  me.  I  have  come  to  know  always  when 
she  particularly  desires  to  see  me  ;  and  thus  I  leave  you,  for, 
in  truth,  I  need  to  go  out,  and  refresh  myself  in  this  most 
delicious  air. 

Ever  thine ; 

SlUHHAH. 
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OonoNWOOD,  October  16. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

I  met  Theodosia  almost  half-way  oyer  to  onr  place.  She 
was  s§  certain  I  would  come,  that  she  had  walked  oat  to  meet 
me.  These  phenomena  of  the  intelligible  correspondence  of 
minds  at  a  distance  firom  each  other,  startle  me  more  and  more 
every  day.  Nor  do  I,  as  yet,  see  anything  in  tiie  theories  of 
Mesmer  that  satisfactorily  accounts  for  them.  But  this  I  know, 
that  Theodosia's  beauty  is  deepening,  intensifying,  every  day; 
and  so,  I  sometimes  think,  is  my  own  dullness.  But  I  must 
resolutely  drive  the  charmer  from  my  thoughts  ;  or  I  shall  never 
finish  this  discussion,  which,  however,  I  shall  make  an  effort  to 
do  to-day.    So  I  return  to  it  at  once. 

After  a  short  time  spent  in  desultory  remarks,  which  seemed 
necessary  in  order  to  unbind  the  severely  strained  attention  and 
interest,  Mr.  Van  Brouer  said :  "  If  any  of  you,  gentlemen, 
have  any  remedial  measures  to  propose,  we  should  be  happy  to 
hear  them." 

Mrs.  Clement  playfully  remarked,  that,  though  not  expressly 
called  upon  by  the  invitation,  she  would  reconmiend  that  wo- 
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men  shoald  begin  to  assert  their  prerogative,  as  the  first  and 
best  moral  teachers. 

Mr.  Clement  thought  that  if  ministers  would  only  live  and 
preach  the  true  gospel,  slavery  could  not  possibly  be  sustained. 
I  dared  not  look  at  Mr.  Wells  during  the  few  moments  of  Mr. 
Clement's  speech^  knowing  how  nncomfortable  he  must  feel, 
thus,  consciously,  to  be  under  the  condemnation  of  that  clear, 
serene  voice,  and  those  earnest  and  truthful  eyes.  I  was  in 
such  strong  sympathy  with  him  for  the  moment,  that  I  suffered. 
Can  there  be  anything  more  truly  pitiable,  than  a  conscious 
moral  feebleness  in  the  presence  of  strong  and  upright  men  ? 

Mr.  Wells,  himself^  as  if  he  would  drown  his  own  consciousness 
in  speech,  hastily  proposed  colonization^  as  the  only  measure 
which  he  could  conscientiously  recommend^  while  Captain  Brande 
said,  putting  on  one  of  his  most  gracious  and  self-satisfied  looks, 
meanwhile  : 

**  My  remedy  for  slavery,  as  for  any  other  disease,  is  extinc- 
TioK.  The  niggers  are  a  curse  to  everything  they  come  near. 
Nobody  questions  that.  But  we  wont  be  driven  nor  forced  out 
of  it.  Carolina  will  never  allow  any  foreign  agitator  to  touch 
one  of  her  slaves — ^no,  not  so  much  as  a  single  lock  of  nigger 
wool.  Let  us  alone,  and  we'll  do  up  the  thing  slick  and 
smooth ;  or  give  us  the  help  of  good  and  true  men — ^men 
that  don't  want  to  make  a  speculation  for  themselves  out  of 
this  nigger  question — such  as  Uncle  Van  and  Cousin  Clem. 
They  might  say  anything  under  the  heavens,  and  we  shouldn't 
get  mad ;  because  we  know  they're  all  right,  to  begin  with." 

"  But  I  do  not  precisely  understand  what  yon  mean  by  extin- 
guishing slav^ery,"  said  Mr.  Clement. 

"  I  go  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,"  re- 
turned the  captain.  "  That 's  the  true  old  democratic  principle. 
In  fact,  that  is  the  Bible  platform,  and  it'll  never  wear  out. 
Just  so  soon  as  wc  find  out,  pretty  generally,  that  free-labor  is 
cheaper  than  slave-labor — and  I,  for  one,  am  bound  to  say  it  is 
'—we  shall  have  to  do  something  to  get  rid  of  the  di£Qculty  ; 
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and  when  toe  go  to  work,  I  tell  yon,  itil  be  done.  Everybody, 
no  donbt,  won't  think  as  I  do ;  bat  my  plan  is  to  drive  the  nig- 
gers soath — ^into  Mexico — into  Central  America — into  Sonth 
America — and  finally  into  the  great  swamps  among  the  alliga- 
tors, and  the  boa  constrictors,  and  the  howling  monkeys,  that'll 
all  be  ready  to  help  make  mntton  of  em.  Pile  'em  in  there,  I 
say,  and  let  'em  ferment ;  and  as  I  don't  recommend  this  pro- 
cess till  they're  pretty  tolerably  well  ased  np — ^that  is  what  I 
call  a  cheap,  safe,  and  easy  way  of  extingnishing  slavery." 

After  a  few  moments,  seeing  that  no  one  answered  him,  he 
said,  with  a  look  of  profound  selfnsatisfaction  :  *'  What  do  yon 
think  of  that,  Cousin  ClemT  Wouldn't  you  recommend  me  as 
an  honorary  member  of  the  great  American  Philanthropic  Bag- 
Bag  Society?  And  wouldn't  you  help  me  about  my  bill? 
For  I  mean  to  have  it  draughted,  and  put  it  through  Con- 
gress." 

^  I  think  you're  really  a  kind-hearted,  benevolent  man ; 
and  you  do  yourself  a  great  wrong  by  talking  so,"  said  Mr. 
Clement. 

"  Then  I  tell  you  what  'tis — ^you're  very  much  mistaken,  and 
don't  know  me  half  so  well  as  you  think  you  do.  Most  likely 
I  be  kind  enough  to  white  folks — ^but  as  to  niggers,  I  dont 
consider  them  as  folks.  No  real  Southerner  does.  If  he  pre- 
tends to,  it  is  ail  sham.  Look  at  the  laws.  Look  at  the  cus- 
toms. Look  at  the  way  we  have  to  go  to  work  with  'em  ;  and 
then  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  grand  pallar 
dium  of  American  Liberty,  and  tell  me  if,  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  South,  the  nigger  is  a  man  7  The  most  we  can  say  is,  that 
the  slave  is  a  chattel ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  make  any- 
thing of  him.  Considered  as  a  man,  the  nigger  is  a  nuisance  ; 
but  considered  as  a  chattel,  he  takes  the  rank  of  property,  and 
becomes  of  some  consequence  in  the  world. 

''  I  consider  the  slaves  as  vermin  ;  and  as  such  I  recommend 
extermination.  If  Lyon's  magnetic  powders  would  kill  'em,  I 
should  think  I  was  doing  God  service  to   send  it  round  all 
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the  Quarters  in  the  country.  Yes,  sirs,  whether  you  beKeve  it 
or  not,  I  tell  you  it 's  true,  I'd  kill  a  nigger  just  as  soon  as  I 
would  a  snake." 

I  cannot  describe  the  horror  I  felt  at  this  declaration,  so 
coolly  and  smilingly  made-^and  others  felt  the  same.  Again 
there  was  a  constrained  and  painful  silence. 

After  a  little  while,  Mr.  Raflfe  said  :  "  You  must  begin  your 
process  of  extinction  very  soon,  sir,  or  the  tables  will  be  turned 
against  you.  The  slave  population  is  increasing  with  fearful  ra- 
pidity. In  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  years,  there  will  be 
seven  millions  ;  in  a  half  century,  more  than  twelve  millions. 
Who  can  look  at  this  fact  without  anticipating  the  tragedies  of 
St.  Domingo?  In  my  opinion,  the  world  has  never  seen  a 
grander  revolution  than  that.  In  the  qualities  of  heroism,  forti- 
tude, and  determination  under  the  most  discouraging  and  ter- 
rible circumstances,  which  were  shown  by  Toussaint  and  his  ne- 
groes, that  history  is  without  a  parallel.  How  grandly  did  these 
chattels  rise  up  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  most  horrible  dangers, 
clothe  themselves  with  their  renovated  humanity.  How  could 
they,  while  just  in  the  act  of  bursting  away  from  slavery,  have 
recognized  sentiments  so  noble,  and  have  asserted  them  with 
hearts  and  wills  so  brave,  if  the  sense  of  manhood  and  its  rights 
had  not  been  bom  into  the  world  with  them  ?  I  tell  you,  sirs, 
that  this  breath  of  Ood  is  in  every  human  being.  Let  tyrants 
think  of  it  and  tremble — ^tremble  in  the  day — tremble  in  the 
night — ^tremble  at  all  times,  and  everywhere,  for  the  rallying 
cry  of  '  La  Ubertd  aw  la  mort '  has  not  passed  &way  from  the 
earth.  It  is  latent  in  the  souls  of  your  own  slaves.  You  may 
see  it  in  the  fugitives  of  every  day,  and  most  of  all  in  your  own 
advertisements,  that  show  better  than  any  other  testimony  what 
they  dare — describing  your  own  private  marks,  such  as  knocked 
out  eyes  and  teeth,  slit  tongues,  brandings,  scars,  and  maimings, 
which  they  reinvoke  by  flight. 

"Believe  me,  the  men  who  can  singly  defy  your  revolvers  and 
your  bloodhounds,  will  sometime  come  to  trust  and  understand 
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each  other.  Then  there  will  not  be  wanting  another  Tonssaint ; 
and  before  we  can  qnestion  from  whence  or  why  it  is,  the  mine 
will  spring  beneath  our  feet." 

"  I  think,  my  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Wells,  "  that  this  spirit 
in  which  you  speak  is  a  rery. dangerous  one.  You  have  great 
power.  We  cannot  but  feel  and  appreciate  your  eloquence. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  true  son  of  the  South  advocating  senti- 
ments that  would  seem  better  fitted  to  some  ranting  incendiary 
or  northern  fanatic." 

A  sullen  murmur  of  discontent  ran  round  the  room,  for 
the  native  loyalty  of  man  to  manhood  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise than  moved,  at  least  by  the  feeling  evinced  by  the  eloquent 
young  Kentuckian.  And  then,  after  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear  1" 
Mr.  Wells  went  on  again  :  **  My  first  objection  to  any  superficial 
attempt  is  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  Slavery  exists  among  us 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  and  will  not  be  abolished  by  a 
sweeping  legislation.  Three  millions  of  slaves  cannot  and  will 
not  be  set  free,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  citizens  under  the  con- 
stitution. The  whites  and  blacks  would,  by  such  an  act,  be  in- 
volved in  ruin  together. 

"  2.  The  slave  is  not  fitted  for  freedom. 

"  3.  Slavery,  though  a  curse  to  the  white  man,  is  a  positive 
benefit  to  the  negro.  Though  it  does  ndt  raise  him  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  white,  it  elevates  him  above  the  condition  he  would 
occupy,  as  a  moral  being,  if  left  to  himself." 

''  I  deny  that  last  assertion,"  said  Mr.  Clement,  with  more 
warmth  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  him  evince.  "  The  whole 
weight  of  our  influence  upon  the  slave — whether  we  consider  on? 
laws,  our  customs,  or  our  social  intercourse— is  demoralizmg  ii. 
the  extreme.  There  may  be  a  few  more  fortunate  instances  ;  bui 
almost  the  whole  weight  of  the  case  goes  to  the  contrary.  Be- 
lieve me,  if  we  are  to  renovate  the  negro  morally,  we  must  pro- 
ceed upon  a  truer  basis  than  that  of  first  converting  him  into  a 
piece  of  merchandise — a  thing — and  thus  confirming  against  him 
the  greatest  wrong.  We  must,  in  short,  give  him  better  examples 
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— something  more  like  the  plain  and  simple  gospel  of  doing  as 
we  wonid  be  done  by,  before  we  have  any  right  to  seek  his  con- 
version. We  mnst  not  rob  him  of  his  wages,  nor  steal  his  wife, 
nor  sell  his  children,  nor  flog  him,  nor  hnnt  him  with  blood- 
honnds,  nor  degrade  and  persecute  him  with  cruel  laws,  and  un- 
righteous and  malignant  customs,  before  we  can  make  him  a 
pure,  honest,  industrious,  and  self-respecting  man.  If  the  slaves, 
as  a  body,  are  better  than  even  the  most  degraded  negroes  of 
Africa,  it  is  not  because  we  have  taught  them  better,  but  be- 
cause^ from  the  native  amiability  and  excellence  of  the  negro 
character,  and  the  strong  natural  tendency  to  civilization,  they 
have  not  been  influenced  so  much  by  the  worst  part  of  our  char- 
acter as  by  the  best. 

"  But  I  believe  there  is  often  great  deterioration  in  slavery  ; 
and  when  we  consider  that,  in  defiance  of  our  having  abolished 
the  slave  trade,  we  are  keeping  up  a  contraband  traffic  on  the 
eoast  of  Africa,  by  which  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  natives 
are  annually  stolen  from  their  homes,  our  responsibility  in  this 
matter  becomes  tremendous.  The  slave  is  a  man  ;  and  being  by 
nature  entitled  to  his  freedom,  we  have  no  right  to  take  it  from 
him.  Not  only  the  precepts  of  Christ,  but  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  gospel  is  opposed  to  slavery,  on  the  ground  of  manifest  in- 
justice. To  hold  men  In  bondage  is  not  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by.  These  two  propositions  cover  the  whole  ground,  moral 
and  religious,  against  all  that  can  be  maintained  in  favor  of 
holding  men  as  property.  But  I  pray  you,  my  good  father,  let 
us  hear  your  plan  of  emancipation." 

"  I  take  the  middle  ground,"  said  Mr.  Van  Brouer.  "  I  be- 
lieve that  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation  would  be 
the  greatest  possible  injury  to  the  slaves  themselves.  The  ques- 
tion necessarily  arises,  is  slavery  to  be  continued  forever,  or  until 
it  works  out  its  own  abolition  ?  The  answer  would  seem  inevita- 
bly to  be,  that  such  is  the  only  solution.  Justice  cannot  be  one 
sided.  It  applies  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  whites  as 
well  as  the  blacks.    Whatever  is  best  for  the  negro,  is  just  to 
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bim.  If  by  being  emandpated  his  moral  being  Bhonld  be  de- 
graded, it  woold  be  nnjast  to  emancipate  him.  If  by  setting  him 
free,  he  should  be  consigned  to  want  and  bodOy  suffering,  that 
wonld  be  nnjnst  to  him.  If  by  setting  bim  free,  he  became  a 
burden  and  nuisance  to  others,  it  would  be  unjust  to  society  to 
liberate  him,  and  throw  him  upon  his  own  exertions,  before  he  is 
well  prepared,  by  a  true  course  of  discipline,  for  the  duties  of 
self-dependence. 

''  It  does  not  follow,  necessarily,  that  freedom  would  elevate 
him  in  the  scale  of  being,  until  he  can  understand  something  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  that  condition.  For  this  reason,  general 
and  sudden  emancipation,  while  it  would  ruin  the  master,  would 
only  abandon  the  slave  to  want  and  demoralization  ;  for  he  is 
not  yet  prepared  to  take  care  of  himsdf.  To  this  proposition  there 
are,  I  know,  many  exceptions  ;  but  I  speak  of  the  class,  and  not 
of  the  exceptions. 

"  The  remedy  I  propose,  wonld  be,  in  fact,  a  virtual  Emancl* 
pation  Act,  because  its  first  aim  should  be  to  secure  perfect  per- 
sonal rights  to  the  slave.  Neither  as  slaveholders  nor  as  men, 
can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  absolute  and  growing  evils  of  this 
system  ;  and  while  we  discard  any  interference  of  our  northern 
neighbors,  it  becomes  us  to  canvass  well  the  responsibility  we 
assume,  and  freely  and  candidly  to  discuss  the  best  measures  for 
a  complete  and  final  overthrow  of  the  eviL 

"  The  two  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  immediate 
emancipation,  are  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  or  the  inter- 
ference with  the  slaveholder,  in  property  f(Mr  which,  under  the 
protection  of  law  and  custom,  he  has  paid  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, and  the  danger  both  to  the  slave  and  to  the  community,  of 
giving  hun  a  liberty  for  which  he,  by  want  of  education,  is  so  ill 
prepared.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  fall  back  on  gradual 
emancipation,  which  I  believe  to  be  not  only  perfectly  practica- 
ble, but  also  consonant  with  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

''The  outlines  of  the  remedy  I  would  suggest,  are  briefly 
these: 
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1.  ''It  shall  be  the  datj  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  of  eaeh 
town,  to  record  the  names  of  slaveholders,  and  the  names  of 
their  slaves.  According  to  certain  modifications  of  age  and  sex, 
they  shall  affix  a  fair  cash  yalue  to  eflXih,  assigning  to  each  a 
reasonable  daOj  task,  or  a  limited  number  of  hours  for  work. 

2.  ''  The  slaves  shall  be  allowed  reasonable  wages  for  all  over- 
work, the  amount  to  be  applied  either  to  the  purchase  of  their 
own  freedom,  or  that  of  their  fellow  slaves,  or  to  the  support  of 
their  ofispring. 

3.  "  There  shall  be  no  transfer  of  slave  property,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  slaves  or  of  the  commissioners,  who  shall  be 
appointed,  as  the  guardians  of  their  persons  and  their  rights. 
The  slave  shall  have  a  right  to  choose  his  master,  provided  he 
can  find  a  purchaser  at  the  appraised  value. 

4.  "  Every  child  bom  after  this  Act  goes  into  force,  shall  bo 
declared  free  ;  but  their  parents  or  friends  shall  be  responsible 
for  their  support,  which  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  surplus  money 
aforesaid.  The  freedom  of  the  mother  shall  secure  that  of  the 
child  of  one  year  old,  and  under ;  and  the  freedom  of  all  child- 
ren, up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  shall  be  purchasable  by  their 
parents  or  friends,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  their  previous  sup- 
port. 

6.  "  Children  bom  of  slave  parents,  for  whose  support  no  pro- 
vision is  made,  and  who  shall  not  have  been  purchased  by  their 
friends,  agreeably  to  the  above  provision,  shaU  remain  slaves  up 
to  the  age  of  25  years,  when  they  shall  be  free 

6.  "The  slave  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  his  labor  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  and  if  his  master  wants  his  services,  he  must 
pay  as  much  as  he  can  earn  elsewhere. 

*l.  "  The  money  thus  earned  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  a 
Receiver,  who  shall  credit  it  to  the  slave  ;  and  legal  interest 
shall  be  allowed  on  the  amount. 

8.  "  The  slave  shall  be  entitled  at  all  times,  and  without  any 
delay,  to  purchase  his  liberty,  or  that  of  any  other  person,  at 
the  value  fixed  by  law,  so  soon  as  he  has  eamed  the  money. 
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Should  he  die  in  slarery,  he  may  dispose  of  this  money  by  will. 
If  he  die  without  will,  it  shall  go  to  his  nearest  of  kin  ;  and  if 
without  heirs,  it  shall  go  into  a  general  fund,  for  the  support  of 
those  who  are  too  infirm  to  work  any  longer. 

9.  ''  By  the  passage  of  this  Act,  all  slaves  shall  be  put  under 
the  protection  of  common  law,  and,  as  human  beings,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  its  securities.  Under  this  provision,  the  slave 
shall  be  protected  from  cruel  treatment,  and  shall  have  the  free 
and  full  right  of  appeal  to  the  commissioners  for  slaves,  or  to 
the  common  courts  of  law.  If  the  case  justifies  it,  he  may  be 
delivered  entirely  from  the  custody  of  the  master,  and  shall 
be  allowed  to  find  a  new  master  for  himself,  or  the  commission- 
ers shall  do  so  for  him,  the  master  being  allowed  to  receive  the 
amount  of  his  appraised  value,  unless  the  injury  be  such  as  to 
admit  of  a  distinct  action  for  damages. 

10.  "  When  appeal  is  made  by  a  slave  to  the  commissioners, 
the  general  law  of  testimony  shall  prevail,  and  in  no  case,  what- 
soever, shall  the  mere  circumstance  of  color  affect  the  validity  of 
any  witness,  nor  destroy,  nor  depreciate  his  testimony,  in  a  legal 
point  of  view. 

11.  '*  Marriage  among  slaves  shall  be  considered  the  same  as 
elsewhere,  a  moral  act,  to  be  encouraged  by  proper  solemnities, 
and  respected,  and  protected,  socially  and  legally. 

12.  "  All  unjust  and  unequal  laws,  which  are  made  for  the 
master,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave,  shall  be  abolished  by 
special  acts. 

13.  "  Schools,  embracing  the  common  branches  of  an  ordinary 
education,  shall  be  supported  by  city,  town,  county,  or  State  tax, 
for  the  free  education  of  all  colored  perso^s,  old  or  young,  who 
shall  be  allowed  not  less  than  two  hours  each  day  to  attend  said 
schools. 

14.  "  A  slave  shall  not  be  sold  under  an  execution  for  debt, 
without  his  own  consent,  if  20  years  old,  or  over,  nor  without 
the  consent  of  the  commissioners,  if  under  that  age. 

15.  "  A  freed  slave  shall  be  allowed  to  move  from  one  State  to 
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another,  without  hindrance,  on  producing  his  certificate  of  firee- 
dom. 

16.  ''A  slave  who  has  obtained  his  freedom,  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  protectLcm  and  privileges  that  belong  to  residents.  He 
shall  be  entitled  to  hold  the  fee  simple  of  real  estate.  And 
when,  through  a  due  preparation,  general  intelligence,  good 
moral  character,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  our  institutions 
and  laws,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Diploma  of  Citizenship,  he 
shall  be  endowed  with  the  same,  upon  precisely  the  same  terms 
with  white  citizens  :  for  then  it  shall  be  held  quite  as  essential 
that  a  legislator,  or  voter,  should  understand  his  work,  as  that 
a  tailor  or  shoemaker  should  be  duly  qualified,  by  good  service, 
or  apprenticeship,  for  the  practice  of  his. 

*'  By  this  gradual  process  the  slave  would  be  stimulated  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  approaching  liberty  ; 
whereas,  now,  in  his  hopeless  bondage  and  ignorance,  he  has 
nothing  to  encourage  or  incite  him  to  exertion  and  improvement. 
In  this  way,  also,  those  who  are,  by  nature,  best  adapted  to  the 
proper  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  liberty,  would  be  the  first 
to  earn  the  means  of  purchasing  it. 

"  And  if  our  General  Government  should,  in  its  wisdom,  find 
it  proper  to  set  apart  a  sufficient  portion  of  our  unoccupied 
western  domain,  to  constitute  an  independent  State  for  the 
colored  race,  those  having  the  energy  and  skill  to  first  purchase 
themselves  would  be  the  most  appropriate  persons  to  found 
and  control  such  a  State:'' 

This  plan  was  freely  canvassed,  and  debated  upon  at  some 
length  ;  but  as  our  reporter  was  called  away,  there  was  no  com- 
plete record.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  say  that  the  whole  affair 
was  conducted  very  pleasantly,  and  even  far  more  liberally  than 
I  had  any  reason  to  expect.  There  is  a  true  life  in  these  men. 
There  is  a  great  power  for  good  in  them ;  and  they  must,  at 
some  time — not  distant,  as  I  pray  Allah — come  to  be  so  respect- 
ful  to  themselves,  so  regardful  of  their  own  interest,  as  to 
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scorn  the  meanness,  if  they  do  not  fear  the  sm  of  these  abuses. 
They  have  sach  large  and  generous  ideas  on  all  other  subjects — 
they  are  so  beneficent — so  noble  in  all  other  relations  of  life — 
that  their  manhood  must  yet  come  to  assert  its  full  power.  If 
they  have  no  true  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  negro,  their  own 
proper  love  should  and  will  teach  them  not  to  defile  and  degrade 
themselves — if  not  because  it  is  wrong,  at  least  because  it  is  base 
and  dishonorable  ;  for  a  consciousness  of  any  injustice  must,  if  a 
man  would  but  truly  look  at  himself,  mar  his  beauty  in  his  own 
eyes. 

As  we  sat  together,  after  the  regular  business  of  the  meetiog 
was  over,  Mr.  Clement  related  the  following  anecdote  : 

"  This  plan  of  self  emancipation,"  he  said,  "  is  not  altogether 
a  new  one.  Mr.  McDonough,  late  of  New  Orleans,  devised  a 
similar  scheme  for  liberating  his  negroes.  And  he  actually  got 
a  bad  name  by  it ;  for  being  miserly  in  the  extreme,  the  pro- 
longed labors  of  his  slaves,  in  their  zeal  for  freedom,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  enforced.  Yet  this  very  man,  who  had  the  miserly 
trick  of  counting  pennies  so  closely,  that  he  would  walk  miles  in 
a  storm  to  save  sixpence  of  ferriage,  had  also  a  large  and  noble 
way  of  doing  large  things,  and  conducted  his  operations  on  a 
grand  and  beneficent  scale.  Many  of  his  slaves  worked  out 
their  own  freedom,  in  some  cases  manifesting  a  zeal  that  came 
near  being  fatal.  Many  of  them  worked  themselves  almost  to 
death,  prolonging  their  labors  until  late  in  the  night ;  and  Mr. 
McDonough  was  slandered  by  those  who  did  not  understand  the 
motives  for  this  voluntary  overwork,  in  his  transitional  chattels. 
He  was  often  obliged  to  send  out  an  overseer,  with  a  whip,  late 
at  night,  to  drive  them  from  the  field. 

"  A  company  of  these  men,  who  were  brick  masons,  had  been 
observed  by  a  gentleman  as  they  were  at  work  in  New  Orleans. 
He  imputed  their  remarkable  industry  and  liveliness  to  the  genius 
of  their  overseer,  who  was  also  a  negro.  He  went  to  Mr. 
McDonough  ;  saying : '  How  much  will  you  take  for  that  nig- 
jger  Jim  f ' 
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" '  Can't  sell  him,'  gruffly  returned  the  owner. 

"Til  give  $1,500,  for  him,'  said  the  gentleman.  'Can't 
sell  him;'  still  persisted  McDonough ;  and  the  gentleman 
went  away. 

"  But  seeing  and  observing  still  further,  he  was  determined  to 
possess  the  wonderful  negro.  Gtoing  a  second  time,  he  said  '  I 
must  have  that  nigger  Jim,  I'U  give  you  two  thousand  dollars.' 

" '  Could  not  sell  him  for  that,'  said  Mr.  McDonough  ;  and 
again  the  applicant  withdrew. 

"  But  being  still  tempted,  and  determined,  he  returned  a  third 
time,  saying  :  '  I  must  have  that  niggerat  some  price.  Ill  give 
you  three  thousand  dollars." 

" '  If  you  should  give  me  thirty  thousand,  I  would  not  take  it,' 
said  Mr.  McDonough. '  I  won't  sell  him  at  any  price.' 

*  Well,  then,  seeing  you  won't  sell  him,'  responded  the  other, 
'  111  tell  you  what  I  think.  My  opinion  is  that  he's  the  greatest 
nigger  that  ever  lived.  He  makes  his  men  do  twice  the  work  of 
any  other  I  ever  saw.' 

"  But  he  did  not  know  that  the  men  were  working  for  free- 
dom, and  would  have  done  well  under  any  overseer.  And  this 
man,  with  the  great  apparent  inconsistency,  that  marked  many 
of  his  proceedings,  though  he  probably  would  not  have  given  a 
penny  to  his  best  friend,  yet  he  would  not  break  his  word,  even  to 
a  negro  slave,  nor  depart  from  his  course,  for  any  amount  of 
money." 

"  This  shows  that  the  plan  is  practicable,  at  least,"  said  Mr. 
Van  Brouer  ;  "  and  when  conducted  on  a  larger  scale,  and  under 
truer  conditions,  it  may  become  the  means  of  saving  us  all  from 
our  bondage,  of  one  sort  or  other." 

And  so  endeth  this  lesson  ;  and  with  it,  my  letter.  I  shall 
now  return  to  my  proper  pursuits,  of  which  more  in  my  next. 

Thine  truly  ; 

Shahmab. 


LETTER  XXX. 

THEODOSIA  TKLLS    OF  HER  GBEAT-GRANDXOTHEB. 

Tbtt  to  the  Pine  Woote— Sbfthmah  mirpTlTCd  at  hlmself-^Ylndlcates  himself— Votes  hb 
LoTe  not  a  Weakness — ^Prospect  of  going  to  Rio — Hopes  of  Tonlej*  and  Brother-care 
oyer  hei^-Woman  seldom  a  Free,  Intelligent  Worker— Danger  of  Free  Speech— Free- 
dom Outlawed- Music  of  the  Pines — Pleasant  Ride  Home— Marriage  Essential  to  the 
wholeness  of  eTery  Human  being— Visit  to  Theodosia— Her  Depression— Old  ViUette — 
Her  Rival  and  Revenge— The  Bar  Sinister— Sbahmah  becomes  assured  of  his  Lots — 
His  Distress— Theodosia^s  Strength  and  Endurance — Shahmah  r^ects  VUlette's 
Testimony— Theodosia  conflrms  it— Three  Witnesses  of  the  original  Wrong— Mr.  Slicer 
and  his  Pacific  Railroad  Stock- Mr.  Bennett's  present  Bankrupt^— His  Sckness— 
Letter  firom  the  Father— He  is  Worse— Theodosia  resolTes  to  go  directlj  to  New 
Orleans— Shahmah  proposes  to  attend  her— Returns  to  Oottonwood— Takes  leaye 
of  his  Friends,  and  accompanies  her. 

Pan  WOOD0,  Oct.  90. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

Nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  this  antamn  weather, 
which,  as  yoa  may  infer  from  the  date,  we  have  come  oat  into 
the  pines  to  enjoy.  I  have  never  seen  or  felt  anything  like 
it.  It  seems  as  if  the  sunshine  were  held  latent  in  the  air,  it  is 
so  soft,  and  lucid,  diffosiDg,  as  it  mingles,  the  very  essence  of 
golden  harmonies.  I  lave  in  it.  It  penetrates  and  inspires  me. 
Under  this  exhilarating  influence  I  have  been  very  busy  for 
the  last  week.  I  have  had  my  eyes  open,  and  hands  at  work, 
with  the  flowers  and  minerals  of  this  favored  region.  Herba- 
riums multiply ;  and  materials  for  cabinets  expand,  carrying  me 
ever  to  the  thought  of  home,  and  to  the  question  of  who  shall 
share  it  with  me  ?  Yet  with  all  these  hopes,  all  these  expe- 
riences, I  am  spell-bound  by  the  image  of  Theodosia.  She,  only, 
answers  when  I  call.  When  I  ask  of  my  wife,  the  sharer  of 
my  work,  as  well  as  of  my  rest,  often  do  I  hear  her  voice,  sweet 
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and  silvery,  soaoding  throagh  the  deep  profound,  and  always 
answering,  *'Here  am  I !  Let  me  help  you."  Is  this  a  true 
attraction  ?  Can  I  bear  to  that  young  and  inexperienced  heart 
the  equal  relationship  that  constitutes  marriage?  I  cannot 
answer  the  question  for  myself;  yet  it  comes  to  me/with  such 
force,  that  if  it  be  not  answered  soon,  it  must  madden  me  with 
its  inexplicable  mysteries. 

How  little  have  I  expected  this  in  myself.  Did  I  not,  when  a 
slave  child  in  the  desert,  raise  an  altar  to  freedom,  and  tsonse- 
crate  myself  thereon  ?  Have  I  not  clasped  her  in  youih  and 
manhood,  as  the  bride  of  my  inmost  soul?  Yet,  now  my 
very  life-^aye,  more  than  life— hangs  on  the  lightest  look, 
or  breath,  of  a  mere  child.  I  am  astonished  at  myself;  I 
am,  at  times,  almost  angry  with  myself ;  yet,  with  every  strug- 
gle, the  barb  works  deeper.  But  again  I  ask  myself,  is  not 
marriage  the  normal  condition  of  the  human  being,  and  ca/n  the 
humanity  be  complete  without  it  ?  Then,  why  should  I  not 
seek,  with  whatever  of  human  reason,  or  human  affection,  that 
may  have  been  given  me,  to  solve  this  problem  also  ?  I  will 
not  degrade  either  Theodosia  or  myself,  by  thinking  I  have  been 
guOty  of  weakness  in  loving  her,  so  far  as  I  do.  But  I  will  try 
to  assure  myself,  before  God  and  my  good  angels,  whether  I  can 
also  unfold  for  her,  and  with  her,  that  fullest,  completest,  and 
divinest  love,  that  only  can  make  us  one.  I  will  assure 
myself  of  this,  before  I  do  anything  which  may  involve  that 
most  deplorable  of  all  mistakes,  the  mingling  of  unequal  and 
ungenial  elements  in  the  name  of  marriage. 

The  probability  now  is,  that  I  shall  go  out  to  Bio  Janeiro, 
before  visiting  New  York.  Eobert  is  intending  to  go  with  a 
captain  who  is  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  and  is  very  anxious  for 
me  to  accompany  him.    The  ship  will  not,  however,  sail  before 

some  weeks — perhaps  two  months.    Captain  Y is  a  man  of 

the  true  old -northeastern  stamp — a  son  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  a 
genuine  republican,  who  has  both  the  good  sense  and  grace  to 
avoid  the  shoals  on  which  so  many  of  his  compeers  are  going  to 
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wreek.  Besides  this  temptation  of  being  for  a  time  under  sach 
an  escort,  and  with  the  advantage  of  such  society  as  I  should 
thus  open,  there  are  very  important  business  considerations, 
which,  in  this  selfish  world,  and  especially  in  this  great  money- 
making  country,  I  must  think  of,  for  Youley's  sake,  if  for  no 
other.  I  am  determined  to  give  her  every  advantage  that 
woman  can  have,  that,  if  possible,  she  may  be  all  that  woman 
is  capable  of  being,  and  must  yet  become.  I  would  begin, 
through  her,  to  pay  back,  though  it  be  in  the  smallest  tithes, 
that  just  and  equal  proportion,  of  which  the  stronger  hand  has 
so  long  robbed  the  weaker.  And  to  you,  my  brother,  I  tell 
this,  that  you  may  watch  over  her,  and  see  that  she  wants 
nothing  that  can  promote  this  object ;  and  see  also  that  the 
mind  does  not  suffer  by  overworking  the  hands.  A  proper 
degree  of  hand-work  not  only  invigorates  the  system,  but  gives 
that  great  sense  of  freedom  and  independence,  that  cannot  be 
taken  at  second  hand.  Man  is  naturally  a  working  animal ; 
but  poor  woman  is  thrown  into  a  false  position  at  either 
extreme.  She  is  a  slave  of  hand-work,  or  a  toy  of  no  work. 
Free,  intelligent  labor  is,  for  the  most  part,  denied  her.  But 
one  of  my  greatest  hopes  for  this  country  is  that  the  condition 
of  woman  is  verging  toward  its  true  relations.  My  jud^ent 
is  not  drawn  from  the  southern  ladies,  but  from  Mrs.  Clement, 
and  what  I  have  learned  through  her,  and  others,  of  the  consti- 
tution of  society  at  the  North. 

I  little  thought,  when  I  came  here,  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  discuss  openly  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen 
dence.  There  was  much  said  in  our  late  discussion,  which,  if 
thrown  into  common  circulation  in  this  community,  would  show 
in  a  dangerous  light.  Freedom  now  writes  her  oracles  in 
ominous  characters,  that  may,  by  a  slight  contortion,  be  con- 
verted into  treasonable  crimes.  The  great  charter  itself  seems 
to  have  grown  stale  and  mouldy,  by  being  kept,  as  it  were,  under 
ground,  locked  up  in  dark  places,  away  from  the  clear  light  and 
the  free  air;  and  to  many  minds  the  very  lettering  is  becoming  ob- 
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sdete.  The  tutelary  goddess  of  '76  is  now  an  outlawed  antiqae. 
She  is  kept  almost  wholly  in  the  iMM^groond  ;  and  when  she  is 
permitted  to  appear,  she  is  so  fettered  with  legal  disabilities — so 
hooded  with  special  priyileges — so  abashed  by  pecnliar  customs 
—so  blackened  with  black  laws — ^that  if  she  had  a  mirror  to 
look  in,  she  would  not  know  herself  to  be  the  same  who  put  on 
her  cap  and  buskins,  and  strode  oyer  colonial  embargoes  in  the 
name  of  humanity. '  And  is  she  the  same  ?  Here  is  a  question 
for  time  ;  and  though  the  days  and  the  months  may  evade,  the 
ages,  if  not  the  years,  must  answer  it. 

I  have  written  thus  far  while  waiting  for  our  company.  They 
are  coming  ;  and  I  leave  you  for  a  ramble  through  the  woods. 

Afternoon. — ^The  remainder  of  the  party  are  gone  fishing, 
farther  down  the  brook,  on  whose  banks  I  sit ;  or  they  are  other- 
wise entertaining  themselves  and  their  news-loving  neighbors  of 
the  woods  ;  and  I  have  taken  my  writing  out  to  enjoy  the  great 
solitude  with  my  brother.  If  but  thou,  and  Youley,  and  Theo- 
dosia  were  here  I  I  can  think  at  present  of  no  other  abatement 
in  the  perfipct  felicity  of  life  and  breath,  which,  in  this  charmed 
scene,  seems  to  open  in  the  soul  new  senses  of  sight  and  sound, 
of  color  and  music.  What  can  be  grander,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  beneficent  than  these  broadly  sweeping  arcades,  with 
their  dark  green  arches,  and  dun  ground,  with  the  clear  air, 
and  the  azure  sky,  vaulted  above,  and  dropping  down  to  the  tree 
tops,  where  the  solemn  winds  sing,  and  never  cease  from  singing, 
night  and  day. 

I  am  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  solitude,  with  my  port- 
folio laid  across  my  knees,  and  my  writing  implements  on  a  little 
mound  beside  me.  And  when  I  tell  you  that  the  ground  is  car^ 
peted  by  unknown  depths  of  pine  leaves,  soft — elastic  and  dry — 
you  will  see  that  I  have  a  couch  fit  for  the  Grand  Seignior 
himself  to  lounge  on.  At  my  feet  runs  a  clear  and  sparkling 
stream,  through  which  I  can  see  the  beautiful  trout  leap  and 
play,  their  bright  spots  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  like  drops  of 
gold. 
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All  around  me  is  one  apparently  endless  sweep  of  woods — opines 
— opines— everywhere  the  same.  This  uniform  character  gives 
to  the  pine  forest  something  of  the  sublimity  of  the  desert  and 
the  ocean. 

Pines  are  everywhere  musical.  It  is  but  a  truism  to  assert  it; 
but  no  language  can  describe  the  grand  symphonies  of  a  wood 
like  this.  Stretching  over  many  miles  of  almost  uninterrupted 
surface,  and  composed  of  veteran  trees,  that  reach  up,  cloud- 
high — such  is  the  volume — such  is  the  compass — of  this  mighty 
instrument,  which  the  wind  sweeps  and  sways,  touches  lovingly, 
and  kisses,  toys  and  coquettes  with,  moved  by  a  thousand  moods 
— ^till  the  variety  is  infinite  as  the  harmony.  I  am  never  weary 
of  it.    I  listen  with  my  whole  being.    I  inspire,  I  absorb  it. 

I  seem  to  see  at  this  moment  the  form  of  Theodosia,  as  she 
stood,  on  her  first  arrival,  with  one  hand  pressed  on  the  heart, 
and  the  other  stretched  out  deprecatingly,  as  if  she  feared  that 
a  single  word  should  mar  the  wonderful  tide  of  sound,  that  rose, 
and  expanded;  and  rolled  over  us. 

This  music,  being  composed  of  millions  of  murmurs,  has  a  lute- 
like sweetness,  with  a  volume  almost  as  deep  and  heavy  as  a 
distant  and  qontinuous  thunder.  It  is  not  merely  th«  whole  cho- 
rus that  you  listen  to  ;  but  each  particular  Zephyr,  as  he  touches 
with  delicate  fingers  the  polished  and  resinous  leaves,  sings  his 
own  song,  and  asserts  his  own  power.  The  effect  is  peculiar, 
and  altogether  exceeds  that  of  any  natural  music  1  ever  heard. 
But  while  it  is  composing  and  harmoniziag,  it  is  not  somnific ; 
for  it  opens  the  mind  to  the  clearest  profound  of  thought. 

Such  is  the  music  that  I  hear,  with  that  finer  ear,  and  that 
more  delicate  and  excellent  life,  not  here  to  listen  with  me.  I 
must,  then,  gather  up  a  double  portion,  that  I  may  impart  to 
her,  as  she  may  soon  need  ;  for  she  is  going  back  to  the  jarring 
discords  of  the  city,  where  she  will  rejoice  some  day — ^perhaps 
not  distant — that  I  have  brought  her  from  the  Fine  Woods,  the 
strength  and  sweetness  of  these  inexhaustible  and  infinite  harmo- 
nies.    Night  has  dropped  suddenly  down,  and  by  the  merry 
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voices  of  onr  retammg  party,  I  am  apprised  that  we  should  be 
making  ready  for  home. 

OonovwooD,  Oet.  81. 

What  a  lovely  ride  home  was  that  of  last  night,  through  the 
clear  starlight.  Why  is  it  that  all  enjoyment,  especially  of  the 
higher  faculties,  demands  a  response  before  it  can  receive  its 
fullest  measure  of  satisfaction  ?  I  have  felt  this  want  so  much 
in  myself,  and  with  so  strong  assurance  that  it  is  urged  by  a 
legitimate  want  of  the  soul,  that  I  have  almost  come  to  think 
we  are  made  doubles — and  hence  that  no  man  or  woman,  remain- 
ing single,  can  reach  the  archetypal  idea  of  the  human  being,  so 
as  to  unfold  the  complete  perfection  and  crown,  both  of  use  and 
happiness.  Not  merely  in  their  external  conformation,  but  in 
their  whole  character  and  power,  men  and  women  are  essentially 
unlike,  with  wants  throughout  all  the  ministeries  of  life  exactly 
adapted  to  meet,  and  satisfy,  and  rejoice,  and  benefit  each  other ; 
and  no  single  person,  even  spiritually  and  morally  considered, 
ctm  have  the  whole  circle  of  unity  complete  in  himself.  Even 
our  oneness  is  not  whole,  until  it  is  joined  to  that  of  another. 
The  gross  and  massive  strength  of  the  man,  needs  the  refining 
power,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  woman  ;  and  she,  while  she 
ministers  from  her  energizing  and  inexhaustible  fountains  of  love, 
wants  also  the  tonic  and  conservating  influences,  which  that 
strength,  by  this  happy  interchange  of  gifts  and  graces,  imparts 
to  her  own  more  delicate,  ethereal  and  fragile  constitution.  How 
beautifol  is  this  divine  order — ^to  look  at — to  think  of — to  know 
that  it  is  so  truly  ordained  for  us,  that  the  highest  happiness  is 
the  completest  fulfillment  of  our  destiny. 

I  hardly  know  why  I  should  dwell  on  these  reflections  now  ; 
for  I  have  been  troubled  all  night,  both  in  waking  and  sleeping. 
I  fear  much  that  something  has  happened  to  Theodosia.  I  feel 
this  so  strongly,  that  I  must  go  to  her  before  the  usual  hour  for 
our  morning's  lesson. 

Steamer  Albatross^  Oct.  22. — ^You  are  surprised  at  the  sudden 
chanire  of  date.    I  had  no  onnorttrnitv  nf  writiTirr  before  I  left  ; 
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and  now  I  can  only  say  that.far  more  than  my  worst  fears  haye 
been  verified.  Bat  I  will  endeavor  to  lay  before  yon,  as  well  as 
I  can,  the  particolars,  which  as  yet  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to 
believe.  Never,  in  all  my  hard  experience,  have  I  ever  known 
anything  so  terrible  as  this. 

I  left  yon  to  visit  Theodosia.  All  the  way  my  anxiety  deep- 
.ened,  until  at  length,  when  I  arrived  at  the  door,  I  had  hardly 
strength  to  tooch  the  bell. 

I  sent  up  my  name  ;  and  Theodosia  came  directly  down  to  me. 
I  never  saw  a  person  so  mnch  changed  in  so  short  a  time.  I 
conld  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes  and  satisfy  myself  that  it  was 
really  she.    I  was  shocked  and  alarmed. 

Reaching  oat  both  hands,  she  said,  with  a  profound  sigh,  that 
seemed  so  pitiful  and  hopeless,  I  was  almost  ready  to  weep  at 
the  sound — ''  0  Shahmah  1  have  you  come  indeed ;  I  was  afiml 
I  should  not  see  you." 

She  stopped  suddenly,  choked  ;  and  I  saw  that  her  heart  was 
too  full  for  another  wonL  I  looked  at  her  intently  and  ear- 
nestly, to  read,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  this  alarming  grief. 

^*  Is  it  your  father  ?"  I  asked.  "  Has  anything  happened  to 
him  r 

"That  is  not  all,"  she  said,  drawing  me  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  room,  as  a  dark  and  grim  visage  passed  along  by  the  open 
window. 

She  grasped  my  hand  with  a  shudder,  as  if  the  sight  had 
terrified  her ;  though  I  knew  it  was  one  of  her  own  personal 
servants. 

Going  resolutely  to  the  window  and  dropping  the  sash  and 
drapary,  so  as  to  exclude  listeners  from  sight  and  sound,  she 
returned  to  me  ;  but  I  was  still  more  distressed  to  find  her  pale 
and  almost  speechless.  By  a  strong  e£fort  of  the  will,  however, 
she  recovered  herself ;  and  we  sat  down  side  by  side. 

"  That  woman,''  she  said,  "  is  my  evil  genius  ;  she  is  plotting 
against  me." 

''What,  old  Villette — against  you,  my  Theodosia — against 
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yon,  lier  mistress  and  friend  1  How  can  it  be  ?  Speak,  I  pray 
you  ;  this  suspense  is  agonizing.'' 

^*  Be  quiet/'  sbe  said ;  *'  be  strong,  if  you  would  make  me  so  ; 
imd  much  I  need  it^^  she  added,  after  a  moment,  pressing  a  band 
hard  against  her  heart,  which  must  haye  been  cold  and  still,  she 
looked  so  1n»i  and  stony.  I  never  saw  such  a  look.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  was  actually  petrified. 

''  I  will,"  I  answered,  regarding  her  with  mingled  terror  and 
astonishment,  unable  to  credit  my  own  senses,  or  to  believe  that 
I  indeed  beheld  the  free  and  careless  child  of  last  spring,  in  the 
suffering  and  resolute  woman  who  now  had  come  before  me. 

'*  I  pray  you  speak,"  I  said,  ^  and  relieve  me  of  this  torture." 

"  I  cannot,"  she  returned,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  as  if 
stricken  by  an  ague.  ''  What  I  have  to  say  must  only  add  to 
jour  distress." 

**  Is  it  your  father's  embarrassment  f  I  asked,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  shiver  passed  from  her  over  me,  until  my  blood  seemed 
to  congeal. 

''  My  father  is  really  Involved  in  great  trouble  ;  but  it  is  not 
fto,"  she  said,  again  <»tGhing  her  breath  spasmodically,  as  if 
nearly  choking* 

Then,  with  great  effort,  ebe  continued — "  You  know  2indie's 
children.  That  woman,  Yillette,  says  that  I,  though  a  lineal 
^ughter  of  the  noble  house  of  Cadiza,  am — still " 

Stopping  suddenSy,  she  became  rigid  and  pale  as  marble. 

"  In  the  name  of  Ood,  I  oeiyure  you  to  speak  1"  I  exclaimed, 
taking  a  strong  hold  of  her  hands,  at  once  to  rouse  and  reassure 
her.  "  Ten  me,  my  "beantilul,  my  dear  Theodosia,  what  does  she 
say?" 

She  looked  me  iaH  in  the  face,  with  all  the  sense  of  her 
wronged  humanity  In  the  lai^  and  lustrous  eyes,  and  the  proud 
old  blood  of  Spain  mounting  again  over  neck  and  brow,  as  if  in 
her  utter  indignation  she  woald  live,  thongh  it  might  be  only  to 
refute  the  slander.    ^'  Yillette  says  that  I  am  a  slave." 

Then,  as  if  she  had  grown  strongs  by  the  utterance,  after  a 
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moment  more,  she  added  :  ^  Yes,  she  says  that  I  am>  as  much  9 
nigger  as  the  blackest  of  them." 

At  first  I  was  actnallj  relieyed  bj  this  discbsare,  and  breathed 
more  freely  f  for  I  thought  that  the  late  unwonted  cares  and 
anxieties  had,  perhaps,  orerheated  the  braio^  eauBin^  a  tempo- 
rary derangement.  Bot  another  look  convinced  me  of  my  mis- 
take. The  fall  and  clear  light  of  reason  that  li^ed  m^  those  deepi 
and  earnest  eyes  was  not  to  be  misonderstoodi. 

"^  I  woold  fain  believe  yon  insane,  my  Theodosia,"  I  fiaid  ^ 
"  bat  I  cannot.  Speak,  and  tell  me — tell  me  all.  What  and  how 
is  it  ?" 

"  Shahmah,"  she  answered,  "  I  would  willingly  believe  myself 
so,  or  anything  else  in  the  world,  to  shot  oat  this  most  horrible 
thing.  Bat  I  have  known  k  since  yesterday  morning,  and  haTo- 
lived.  Yoa  too  mast  know  it,  and  the  good  Fadrd.  Bnt,  oh^ 
what  will  my  poor  sick  ftither  say  V^ 

For  an  instant,  the  thooght  of  that  tenderly-loved  one  almost 
seemed  to  crash  her  ;  bat  with  a  resisting  power  I  never  saw 
equalled,  she  bore  up  again  bravelj  as  before.  Oh,  what  a  won- 
derful  thing  is  this  divinest  strength  ii^  apparent  weakness — the 
power  of  her  newly-awakened,  but  great  and  trae  womanhood,, 
so  tenderly  afive  to  the  keenest  suffering,  yet  so  potently  armed 
against  forces  terrible  enough  to  crush  a  giant.  I  stood  abashed 
and  silent  before  her,  as  again  she  spoke  r 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  bar  sinister  on  that  old  escutcheon.  There 
is  a  taint  in  the  blood  of  Cadiza.  The  heirs  of  that  haughty 
house,  who  insisted  my  noble  and  honored  father^  by  disowning 
and  alienating  their  daughter  and  sister  for  marrying  him,  have 
yet  brought  to  him,  and  to  his  offspring,  the  direst  disgrace  and 
the  deadliest  cmrse.  Oh,  how  I  loathe  this,  hateful  and  abomin- 
able pride,  which  yet  is  not  too  good  to.  defile  itself  with  the 
lowest  1" 

I  looked  at  her  with  astonishment.  Such  language  I  had 
never  before  heard  from  her  month,  sa  strong,  and  intense,  and 
cogent,  that  every  word  seemed  to  have  its  specific  place  and 
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power.  Was  this  the  cMld  whom  I  had  accnsed  of  prattling  bnt 
a  few  months  before  ?  If  she  had  displayed  any  violent  agitation 
it  wonld  not  have  been  so  awfnl ;  but  that  deep  and  still  con- 
centration of  soffering  in  herself  was  the  most  terrible  thing  I 
ever  knew. 

The  reaction  of  a  momentary  hope  overwhelmed  me.  I  was 
utterly  unmanned,  as,  falling  prostrate,  I  implored  her  to  unsay 
that  hideous  word.  I  wondered  how  she  had  spoken — how  I 
had  heard  it,  and  why  the  innocent  elements  of  the  air  itself  did 
not  rebel  and  protest  against  it.  I  became  exteriorly  torpid, 
though  in  spirit  acutely  quick  and  sensible  of  suffering. 

As  if  with  a  single  impulse,  all  the  cruelties,  all  the  indignities, 
all  the  vilenesses  which  I  had  heard  of  in  the  name  of  slavery, 
rushed  over  me  at  once.  I  looked  at  Theodosia  as  one  in  a 
horrible  nightmare,  who  sees  what  is  impending  but  has  no 
power  to  move.  I  beheld  her  beauty,  her  genius,  her  delicacy 
and  tenderness  but  as  so  many  incitements  to  monstrous  and 
unmentionable  wrongs.  She  had  gone  through  this  dark  and 
bitter  experience  alone,  and  no  wonder  I  had  found  her  so  sorely 
stricken,  that  she  appeared  really  old  with  suffering.  I  had  no 
power  to  speak ;  for  every  motion  of  the  lips  only  ended  in  a 
struggle  and  a  gasp.  I  could  not  stir  a  limb  ;  for  I  was  as  if 
chained  to  the  floor  by  the  horrible  thought  that  strained  in 
every  muscle  and  stung  in  every  nerve,  until  my  whole  being, 
soul  and  substance,  was  racked  to  an  infinite  capability  of 
torture. 

I  knew  then  that  I  Ipved  Theodosia — ^that  if  her  being  had 
not  been  interfused  with  mine  I  wonld  not  have  been  so  lacera- 
ted by  a  thought  of  her  wrongs.  Bnt  oh,  that  it  should  have  been 
thus  revealed — that  life's  divinest  truth  should  be  unfolded  by 
pangs  that  converted  all  that  would  have  been  so  sweet  into 
bitterest  gall  I  Torrents  of  thought  rushed  over  me  while  thus 
I  was  incapable  of  saying  a  word,  or  of  moving  from  my  place, 
while  Theodosia  herself  grew  comparatively  quiet  and  calm. 

*'  Ah  my  friend,"  she  said,  "  I  knew  it  would  be  so  ; "  and  for- 
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getfnl  of  herself,  she  regarded  me  with  snch  a  sweet  pity  in  her 
look,  as  sabdned  me  entirely. 

"  Bat  yon  mast  not  be  so,"  she  continaed,  "  command  yoar- 
self ;  I  entreat  yon.  It  may  not  be  so  bad  as  I  am  led  to  sap- 
pose.  At  least,  whatever  it  is,  this  will  not  prepare  me  for  it« 
One  thing  is  trne  :  I  shall  not  be  nnworthy  of  myself ;  and  whe- 
ther I  lire  or  die,  I  cannot  dishonor  myself." 

Was  it  the  sool  of  some  old  Roman  wife,  that  spoke  new 
strength  ioto  the  yoang,  untried  and  tender  heart  ?  I  looked  at 
her  with  increasing  wonder.  Who  coald  have  imagined  one 
month  ago,  that  the  gay  and  snnny-hearted  child  coald  have 
opened  sach  depths  of  strength  and  wisdom.  From  sympathy 
with  that  noUe  heart,  I,  too,  became  stronger. 

She  held  oat  her  hand,  and  as  I  clasped  it,  the  tonch  thrilled 
me,  as  it  had  neyer  done  before  ;  and  for  a  moment  I  was  alive 
only  to  the  blissfnl  conscionsness  of  my  love,  and  the  exalted 
worthiness  of  its  object.  Bat  that  terrible  thought  came  press- 
ing back,  with  renewed  weight ;  and  I  asked  for  an  explanation, 
which  I  had  not  yet  received.  I  sat  down  opposite  to  Theodosia, 
that  I  might  lose  not  a  single  shadow  of  all  the  varied  emo- 
tions that  stirred,  or  stilled  that  eloquent  face,  with  every  change 
only  making  it  more  intensely  expressive  and  beaatiful.  How, 
or  in  what  words,  I  know  not ;  but  she  gave  me  the  foUowiag 
particulars. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Don  Alfonzo  Gadiza,  a  proud  old 
baron  and  great  grandfather  of  Theodosia,  had  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  a  beantiful  quadroon  girl,  who  was  a  slave ;  and  a 
little  girl,  afterwards  the  mother  of  the  Lady  Gecile  (Theodosia's 
mother)  was  born  of  this  connection.  Yillette  was  at  this  time 
a  fellow-servant ;  and  bemg  a  handsome  mulatto  girl,  was  so 
stung  with  jealousy  and  envy  at  the  promotion  of  her  compeer, 
that  she  inly  vowed  vengeance.  But  the  uniform  saccess  which 
had  attended  this  branch  of  the  family,  had  left  her  nothing  with 
which  to  work  out  the  plans  that  had  been  maturing  for  more 
than  half  a  century.    During  all  this  time  she  had  followed  the 
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descendants  of  the  hated  favorite,  with  that  odious  secret  locked 
np  in  her  breast.  Now,  while  tottering  over  the  very  brink  of 
the  graYCi  she  has  foand  the  first  yolnerable  point ;  and  yiper^ 
like  in  the  morbid  intensity  of  her  yenom,  she  has  laid  hold  of  it ; 
and  she  will  not  let  it  go. 

From  the  yery  moment  that  Mr.  Bennett's  affairs  began  to  be 
deranged,  she  had  hannted  and  dogged  Theodosia,  spattering  out 
her  spitefhl  innnendoes,  crossing  every  path,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, embittering  every  moment  with  her  hideous  omens  and  pro- 
phecies. The  shocked  and  wondering  girl  at  first  believed  the 
poor  old  creatore  insane  (for  no  one — ^not  even  Villette — had 
ever  before  dared — ^if  they  had  wished — to  speak  an  ill  word  to 
the  tender  and  motherless  orphan,  whose  whole  life  was  a  ministry 
of  love)  ;  and  believing  this,  she  sought  to  quiet  and  soothe  her. 
But  every  effort  to  allay  the  evil,  only  added  another  barb  to 
the  shaft,  until  at  length  she  became  so  openly  abusive,  that 
Mrs.  Slicer  was  obliged  to  interpose  her  authority,  and  enforce 
peace.  But  she  could  not  follow  her  always  ;  and  the  old  hag 
found  many  opportunities  to  annoy  and  wound,  before  she  came 
to  speak  clearly. 

"  But  the  testimony  of  thiis  woman  will  not  be  taken  I"  I  said, 
grasping  her  hand,  fbr  she  appeared  almost  stupefied  by  the  force 
of  that  deep,  inward  straggle  she  was  maintaining  all  the  while. 

"  There  are  three  white  persons  knowing  to  the  fact  f  she  re- 
turned, once  more  rousing  herself.  "  And  they  have  actoaJly 
been  to  see  me,  fot  as  carrion  calls  the  prey  birds,  so  the  incense 
of  the  evil  day  attracts  the  lovers  of  evil,  afu*  off.  And  Ood 
only  knows  now,  how  near  it  may  be  at  hand,''  she  added,  with 
an  undisguised  shudder.  "  They  have  confirmed  the  story  to 
my  face.  They  haye  sud  it ;  and  ViUette  tells  me  that  they  are 
ready  to  swear  to  the  same.  She  has  even  taunted  me  with 
being  sold — sold  I  how  do  you  think  that  word  sounded  to  me  ? 
Tes,  she  says  that  if  papa  cannot  pay  all  his  debts,  I  must,  and 
shall  be  sold ;  for  I  shall  bring  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  his 
creditors  will  not  fail  to  get  it.'' 
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''  It  cannot  be  I  it  shall  not  be  1"  I  said,  "  they  can  neither 
prove,  nor  do  any  snch  thing.'' 

"  I  woold  gladly  believe  yoo,"  she  answered,  with  a  sigh  so 
profound,  it  seemed  to  cat  through  her  heart ;  bat  I  can  see 
nothing  less  than  a  clear  and  complete  evidence  in  what  they 
bring  against  me.  Bemarkable  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  two 
women  and  one  man  living  who  were  actually  present  at  the 
birth  of  the  child  ;  that  is  my  grandmother,  the  first  slave  child 
in  the  ancient  house  of  Gadiza,"  she.  added  bitterly  ;  and  then, 
after  a  moment,  she  spoke  again  more  quietly. 

"  One  of  these  women  was  the  professional  nurse  employed. 
The  other  was  a  young  girl  at  the  time,  who  served  for  many 
years  after,  as  child's  nurse  in  the  family,  and  knew  my  grand- 
mother, as  she  grew  up.  The  mother  soon  after  died  ;  and  my 
great  grandfather,  on  removing  to  a  strange  place,  probably 
urged  by  love  for  the  beautiful  child,  conceived  the  idea  of 
adopting  her  into  the  family,  as  a  legal  heiress  of  the 
house." 

"  But  both  your  grandmother  and  mother  were  married,  and 
lived  in  foreign  countries.  Would  not  that  give  them  either,  or 
both,  a  deed  of  manumission  ?  Cheer  you,  my  Theodosia  1"  I 
said,  soothingly,  ''  this  cannot  be  so  bad  as  you  believe  !" 

"  The  coming  storm  has  been  foreshadowed  in  my  heart  for  a 
long  time,"  she  answered,  sadly ;  "  and  when  I  first  heard  this,  I 
seemed  to  recognize  it  as  the  thing  that  was  to  come.  But  never- 
theless, I  shall  not  faU  to  strive  and  struggle  against  it,  with  all 
the  power  I  have." 

''  Does  your  father  or  the  Padrd  know  anything  of  this  7"  I 
asked. 

"Nothing,"  she  answered.  ''I  have  not  spoken  of  these 
things,  because  there  was  nothing  tangible  to  speak  of,  until  a 
few  days  ago,  and  then  the  Padr^had  been  summoned  to  my 
father,  and  poor  Madame  was  in  such  a  confusion,,  getting  our 
affairs  ready  for  return,  that  I  could  not  speak  to  her.  As  to 
Aunt  Elize,  she  has,  I  almost  think,  received  her  death-blow  ; 
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for  true  it  is,  that  through  her  hosband,  the  man  I  have  called 
uncle,  and  papa  has  called  brother,  cor  min  comes." 

**  Oh,  that  is  horrible  I''  I  exclaimed.  ''But  tell  me,  Theodosia, 
how  did  it  happen?" 

''  Mr.  Sheer — for  I  shall  sot  call  him  uncle  any  more — some 
months  ago,  persuaded  papa  to  purchase  a  very  large  tract  of 
land  in  Central  America,  assuring  him  that  as  it  would  soon  be 
opened  to  the  great  Pacific  Railroad,  it  would  beconie  the  key- 
stone of  the  western  continent,  and  in  itself  might  be  a  king- 
dom. Paj)a  has  naturally  a  very  strong  disposition  to  adventure. 
This  plan  just  suited  his  ideas,  as  the  wily  tempter  knew  that  it 
would.  His  better  reason  was  blinded  entirely.  He  was  not 
content  with  spending  all  the  money  he  could  raise  on  the  banks 
and  by  mortgage  ;  but  he  borrowed  considerable  sums,  in  order 
to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of  the  new  kingdom.  Only  a  few 
days  ago,  his  papers  came  back  protested,  as  not  being  worth  a 
penny.  It  is  ^ven  doubtful  if  there  are  any  such  lands  as  his 
deeds  indicate." 

**  But  cannot  such  a  man  as  that  be  arrested  for  fraudulent 
pretences,  and  «o  the  money  be  got  back  again  ?" 

"  I  venture  to  say  no  ;  for  he  (Slicer)  is  very  careful  to  keep 
on  the  right  side  of  law.     It  is  all /air,  I  doubt  not." 

"  But  what  kind  of  law  must  it  be,"  I  asked,  in  horror,  "  that 
Aas  such  a  right  side  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know,"  she  answered.  **  Sometimes  I  almost 
wish  I  was  bewildered,  for  I  see  tot)  clearly.  Whatever  comes, 
I  pray  it  may  oome  soon.  I  really  fear  that  I  cannot  bear  this 
horrible  doubt  much  longer." 

She  did  not  faint ;  she  did  not  weep  ;  but  she  sat  perfectly 
still,  as  if  the  sense  of  suffering  had  centralized  itself  so  com- 
pletely as  to  arrest  and  oyercome  all  motion ;  and  yet  her  eyes 
and  her  whole  expression  were  so  clear  and  quick,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  mental  powers  had  neyer  before  been  so  strong  and 
true. 

I  was  stunned  by  this  terrible  array  of  disasters.    I  knew  not 
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what  to  say  or  do ;  my  soDses  deserted  me.  Bbt  I  was  roused 
from  this  apathy  by  the  entrance  of  a  serrant.  A  telegraphic 
dispatch  was  brought  in  and  handed  to  Theodosia.  It  was  from 
the  Padrd,  and  announced  that  her  father  was  mnch  worse,  and 
in  his  lucid  intervals  called  for  her  continoaHy. 

''  I  must  go  to  him  directly/'  she  said,  rising,  with  a  look  of 
calmness  that  was  really  terrible  to  see.  "  I  hare  now  three 
hours  to  prepare  and  get  to  the  landmg.  I  must  go  and  acquaint 
Madame.    Pray,  excuse  me.'' 

I  took  the  hand  she  held  out  to  me ;  I  pressed  it  to  my  lips 
and  to  my  heart ;  I  drew  her  to  my  arms,  marble-cold  and 
white  as  she  was,  and  said :  ''Theodosia^  you  have  been  always 
dear  to  me— -now  you  are  dearer  than  ever.  Give  me,  then,  tho 
privil^e  of  an  old  Mend,  to  go  with  you,  to  comfort  you,  if  you 
want  comfort ;  to  protect  you,  if  you  need  protection." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  she  answered.  ^I  beg  of  you  to  go.  I  am 
afraid  now  much  of  the  time.  I  don't  know  what  makes  me  so, 
but  I  feel  as  if  some  wicked  thing  was  creeping  after  me  and 
crouching  in  my  very  shadow.  All  the  hope  I  have  is  in  you. 
I  have  seen  it,  and  I  know  it — ^you  will  save  me." 

"Allah  grant  it  may  be  so,"  I  said,  foldmg  her  once  more 
reverently  to  my  heart. 

She  did  not  show  any  emotion  at  this  act.  She  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  conscious  of  it,  farther  than  to  confirm  both  to  herself 
and  me,  that  her  faith  in  my  friendship  was  boundless.  And 
only  by  this  pure  feeling  was  I  moved.  When  I  saw  her  standing 
there,  so  lon^y,  so  desolate,  so  beautiful  and  so  dear,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  clasping  her  to  that  heart,  which  was  yearning  and 
aching  so  to  serve  and  save  her.  Not  the  faintest  blush  passed 
over  her  pale,  unmoving  features :  but  as  her  head  lay  for  a 
moment  on  my  breast,  the  deep  eyes  looked  into  mine,  with  such 
a  serene  faith  shining  through  the  thick  clouds  of  suffering  and 
sorrow  as  revealed  to  me  the  perfect  correspondence  of  that 
other  life  to  mine  ;  for  all  that  was  noblest  and  truest  in  it  spoke 
to  me  in  that  lode  of  a  moment,  more  of  the  capacity,  power  and 
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destiny  of  us  two,  and  of  the  fhtare  relations  that  we  shotdd 
hold,  than  Tolnmes  of  common  language  might  contain.  The 
beanty  and  grandeur  of  the  thought  engrossed  me  ;  bat  yet  I 
dared  not  whisper  it  to  her,  nor  was  this  a  time  for  sach  a  reyela- 
tion.  Bnt  the  conviction  not  only  increased  my  own  self-eonfidence, 
bat  directed  it  to  her  good.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  see 
this — ^that  I  shonld  recognize  her,  as  my  honored  and  chosen 
wife — ^that  I  might  properly  protect  her.  It  occnrred  to  me  then, 
that  I  ought  to  marry  her  immediately.  But  I  feared  to  preci- 
pitate measures. 

It  was  but  a  moment,  as  I  have  said,  that  I  held  her  thus, 
her  cold  form  pressed  against  my  heart,  and  her  pale,  drooping 
head  resting  on  my  bosom.  She  was  so  still  that  I  thought  she 
had  actually  swooned  away ;  but  suddenly  rousing,  she  saw  her 
position,  and  the  eloquent  blushes  tiiat  softened  and  warmed, 
while  they  suffused  her  marble  features,  spoke  not  of  anger,  nor 
of  shame,  but  only  of  feeling  so  sweet  and  pure,  that  the  still 
face  became  radiant  with  love  and  beauty.  Never  before  had 
such  inspiring  splendors  beamed  from  her  soft  but  intensely  ra- 
diant eyes.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Words  would  only  have 
confused  and  interrupted  us.  But  as  we  stood  there,  face  to 
face,  looking  and  interpreting  thus,  I  knew  that  we  knew  each 
other.  Soul  answered  to  soul  by  a  direct  speech  ;  and  hence- 
forth there  could  be  no  misunderstanding.  She  clung  to  me  in- 
stinctively, as  I  turned  to  go  ;  and  I  knew  then  that  our  lives 
had  absolutely  become  one.  Our  heart-strings  intertwined ;  and 
henceforth  they  must  grow  together. 

But  at  length,  looking  at  her  watch,  she  reminded  me  that 
there  was  no  time  to  lose  ;  and  mounting  the  fleet  pony  I  had 
ridden  over,  I  hurried  homeward. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  lidd  the  whole  matter  before 
our  friends  ;  and  their  distress  was  almost  as  great  as  my  own. 
I  had  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope  that  they  might,  in  some  way,  see 
through  it,  or  at  least  a  way  out  of  it.  But  I  found  that  they 
oonddered  it  at  least  a  grave  matter,  and  were,  in  fact,  over- 

16* 
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whelmed  bj  it.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Bobert  shonld 
come  down  the  next  day  with  Mr.  Van  Broner,  and  that  Mr. 
Clement  shonld  hold  himself  ready  at  any  moment  to  respond  to 
a  telegraphic  dispatch,  which,  if  necessary,  shonld  summon  him, 
for,  as  Mr.  Yan  Broaer  remarked,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  might  not  be  done.  Mr. 
Slicer  is  the  only  near  relative  Theodosia  has  in  the  country,  her 
mother's  family,  from  whom  protection  shonld  come,  having, 
many  yeais  ago,  retnmed  to  Spain. 

I  am  sitting  in  my  state-room,  near  to  which  is  that  of  Madame 
and  Theodosia.  I  have  listened  repeatedly  at  her  door,  wondering 
much  if  she  can  sleep.  But  the  tortured  spirit  must  find  repose, 
if  it  be  bat  in  stupor.  This,  at  present,  is  my  only  hope  for 
her. 

I  must  leave  you  now,  for  it  is  late  in  the  night.  AUah  send 
that  I  may  have  better  news  for  my  next  writing. 

Adieu ; 
Shahuah. 


LETTEfi  XXXI. 

PXCULIAB  LIABILITIES  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN. 

Mr.  Bennett's  extreme  Bangei^-The  Watcken—Mr.  Malford— TheodoeUt  attends  him— 
His  Insolenee— Her  BlgnHyo-Shahmah^  Anger— He  Qnettlons  of  81ia]imah*s  Pre- 
sence and  Pretensions— Theodosia  answers  him— The  Padr6  arrires— They  effeet 
a  Retreat— Tbeodocia*s  Agitation— She  Swoons— Pangs  of  returning  Gonsdonsness— 
Veils  Asle^,  exhausted. 

▼ILMMBIOBA,  Oct.  Si. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

We  foand  Mr.  Bennett  yeiy  ill — too  ill  for  anything  like 
direct  legal  action,  as  I  had  hoped.  Daring  one  terrible  day 
and  night  we  never  left  his  side.  All  this  while,  the  wasting 
flame  of  life  was  flickering  in  the  sodcet ;  and  we  were  mo- 
mentlj  expecting  that  it  would  be  extinguished  forever.  At 
times  he  seemed  to  recc^^ze  his  daughter  ;  but  the  expression 
would  almost  instantly  subside  into  the  deep  drowsiness,  which, 
alarming  as  it  was  at  the  time,  proved  to  be  a  healing  sleep. 
Theodosia  was  greatly  terrified  at  the  deathly  aspect  of  this  re- 
pose ;  but  Madame  and  the  Padrd,  who  had  more  experience 
than  either  of  us,  were  assured  that  it  was  a  good  omen,  indi- 
cating a  favorable  turn  of  the  impending  crisis.  But  with  our 
united  persuasions  we  could  not  get  Theodosia  to  leave  her  post, 
even  for  one  hour,  so  long  as  the  case  remained  in  the  least  doubt- 
ful. Thus  we  all  sat  down  quietly  together,  watching  and  lis- 
tening intently,  lest  the  least  sound  or  motion  should  escape  us  ; 
for  in  that  awful  hour,  we  knew  that  the  stirring  of  a  breath 
might  be  the  passage  of  a  soul. 

And  we  all  came  nearer  to  each  other  in  the  profound  silence 
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of  that  common  interest.  Theododa  and  I,  with  a  traer  reve- 
lation  and  understanding  <^  each  other — ^I  to  her  venerable 
guardians  with  more  of  her  own  filial  feeling  and  revering  aJSec- 
tion — and  they  to  me  with  much  of  that  parental  care  and  re- 
gard, which  they  have  hitherto  bestowed  only  on  their  young 
favorite.  We  had  also  time  to  inform  these  two  excellent 
friends  of  the  alarming  position  of  Theodosia ;  when,  to  mj 
surprise,  we  found  that  thej  had  already  caught  the  rumors, 
that  were  really,  as  they  also  seemed  to  feel,  verging  into  im- 
portant, if  not  troublesome  emergencies.  Thus,  wherever  I  had 
looked  for  it,  I  had  failed  utterly  of  getting  these  rumors*  blown 
away,  by  any  breath  of  tolerable  aasurance ;  and,  oa  the  con- 
trary, all  the  strength  seemed  to  go  to  the  other  side  ;  until,  at 
length,  with  the  long  watching  and  the  bewilderments  of  these 
incomprehensible  dangers,  I  came  to  feel  that  some  evil  enchant- 
ment hung  over  us,  and  that  nothing  could  go  right,  because  it 
was  thus  bent  and  willed  to  go  wrong. 

We  were  all  sitting  together,  as  I  have  described.  Theodosia 
bad  suffered  the  father's  hand  she  held  to  fall  away  from  hers  ; 
and  dropping  back  into  the  luxurious  chair  where  she  sat,  ap- 
peared to  rest,  if  not  to  sleep.  Madame,  ever  watchful  as  she 
is,  had  thrown  a  light  shawl  over  her ;  and,  turning  a  section 
of  the  lattice  so  as  to  exclude  all  the  light  possible,  sat  down 
softly  beside  her  dear  child,  as  she  almost  always  calls  her,  with 
the  new  care  of  watching  her  repose,  also.  The  light  breath  of 
the  patient  seemed  sensibly  deepening,  as  we  listened  to  its 
audible  changes,  which  the  profound  silence  permitted  us  to 
hear.  We  were  sitting  thus,  when  the  door  was  cturefully 
opened,  and  a  card  was  laid  on  the  table  from  Mr.  Malford,  of 
Mobile,  who  had  called  to  see  Mr.  Bennett ;  but,  on  being  in- 
formed of  his  illness,  bad  requested  to  see  Miss  Bennett,  and  was 
now  awaiting  her  answer  in  the  drawing-room. 

As  if  she  had  had  an  instinct  of  what  was  going  forward, 
Theodosia  sprang  up,  and  was  instantly  wide  awake.  The 
Padr6  had  unfortunately  gone  out  a  little  while  before  ;  and 
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thinlffng  thftt  she  had  become  too  macfa  ezhaoflted  for  sach  a  re- 
ception, I  b^ged  to  be  made  the  bearer  of  her  orders. 

"  I  most  go  myself/'  she  said,  rising  resolutely,  and  adJQst- 
ing  a  large  Indian  shawl  about  herself ;  "  for  I  will  not  shrink 
from  anything  that  may  be  of  service  to  papa.  He  is  our  prin* 
dpal  creditor,  and  I  will  not  show  him  any  inattention  which 
may  displease  him,  and  make  it  harder  for  that  poor,  dear  suf- 
ferer ;"  and,  stooping  down,  she  kksed  the  still,  and  almost  mar^ 
bled  cheek,  whispering,  at  the  same  time  :  **  Oh,  papa,  how  lit- 
tle did  I  ever  think  or  dream  of  this  I" 

But  with  that  great  will-power,  which  I  never  cease  to  won- 
der at,  she  became  suddenly  cahn  and  quiet,  saying,  as  I  drew 
her  arm  through  mine :  **  Thank  you,  dear  Shahmah  I  I  was 
jQst  going  to  ask  you  to  attend  me.'' 

She  had  neyer  before  used  that  sweetest  of  all  adjectiTes  in 
addressing  me ;  and  though  I  knew  it  was  frequently  applied  to 
other  friends,  the  sound  thrilled  through  me,  with  an  intense 
emotion,  that  one  would  not  expect  from  so  trifling  a  circum- 
stance. But  is  there  anything  trifling,  that  becomes  an  index  of 
the  afections — ^that  prophesies  of  that  infinite  life  that  u — or  is 
net  to  be— established  between  soul  and  soul  ?  I  have  come  to 
know  that  not  even  the  lightest  breath  is  empty,  or  idle,  if  it 
turn  these  floating  waifs  of  the  heart,  into  mere  intell^ble 
positions. 

The  gentleman  we  found  on  entering  the  drawingHK>om,  taking 
him  just  for  what  he  seemed,  was  a  coarse,  puffied-np,  purse- 
proud  parvenu,  over  whose  natire  rudeness  contact  with  the 
world  had  cast  a  thin  coat  of  artificial  polish.  His  whole 
appearance  was  low  and  gross,  indicating  a  strong  animal 
character,  with  an  immense  will,  a  small  intellect,  and  very 
moderate  restraining  power.  There  was  a  sinister  look  in  the 
deep  Mack  eyes ;  nor  did  the  loose  mouth,  and  the  heavy, 
though  somewhat  Toluptnous  chin,  correct  the  impression.  In 
addition  to  this,  the.  thick  and  bushy  whiskers,  of  the  same  dark 
color,  were  formally  brushed  into  the^shape  of  two  large,  spread- 
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ing  Wings,  whose  tips  pointed,  as  if  in  a  spirit  of  emulation,  to 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  which,  by  an  anomalj  often  found  in  inhar- 
monious faces,  though  spreading  and  flabby  at' the  base,  shot  off 
toward  the  summit  into  a  long,  acute  point.  This  gave  a  kind 
of  halfHsarage,  half-military  look,  to  the  hard  and  ungenial 
countenance. 

"  I  cannot  speak  to  him  I — ^I  never  spoke  to  such  a  man  in 
my  life  1"  whispered  the  trembling  and  sensitiye  girl,  drawing 
back  from  the  half-open  door,  and  closing  it  again. 

But  a  second  thought  gave  her  courage.  "I  will  for  my 
father's  sake,''  she  said ;  and  laying  a  hand  on  the  lock,  sho 
threw  open  the  door,  before  I  could  turn  and  lead  h^  back,  as 
I  had  resolved. 

As  we  entered,  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  were  fixed  on  Theo- 
dosia»  with  a  broad  stare  of  admiration,  which  I  saw  he  was  at 
no  pains  to  disguise.  She  was  at  first  greatly  confused,  and 
even  distressed.  She  stood  trembling,  and  covered  with  blushes; 
while  with  every  change  in  that  soft  and  radiant  fttce — ^in  that 
noble  and  delicate  form,  whose  very  outline  is  eloquent,  his 
wanton  eyes  seemed  to  devour  her  beauty. 

But  with  a  dignity  at  which  I  was  really  astonished,  even 
after  all  I  had  seen  of  her  strength  and  grand  selfssonsdous- 
ness,  she  withdrew  her  arm  from  mine ;  and  taking  a  step 
toward  him,  in  an  instant  she  was  calm,  her  timid  blushes  sub- 
siding into  a  strong,  straight-forward  look,  as  she  said  : 

"  Circumstances  compel  me  to  waive  all  useless  ceremony.  If 
you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  sir,  I  am  here  to  answer  you,  as  well 
OS  I  may.  But  remember,  if  you  please,  I  grudge  every  moment 
that  keeps  me  away  from  my  father,  and  release  me  as  soon  as 
possible." 

His  free  and  insolent  looks  were  quelled  in  an  instant;  and  he 
appeared  really  confused,  muttering  over  some  incoherent  and 
frivolous  matters. 

But  after  a  little  while  he  rallied  again ;  and  with  a  sort  of 
jocky-like  reassurance,  he  said,  as  if  half  soliloquizing,  and  half 
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addressing  me  :  ''  How  the  deyil  can  you,  or  anybody  else,  live 
under  the  foil  blaze  of  that  artillery,  that,  with  the  yery  first 
fire,  would  be  apt  to  knock  a  common  man's  heart  into  thnn- 
der?''  And  he  illustrated  his  question  by  a  low  bow  to 
Theodosia. 

"  Miss  Bennett  has  attended  this  audience  as  one  of  business, 
and  not  of  compliment,''  I  said,  choking  down  the  horrible  loath- 
ing that  I  felty  and  throwing  as  much  point  as  possible  into  the 
accent,  as  I  knew  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  ofifend  him  by 
discourteous  language. 

"  True  ;  very  true,  sir.  But  did  that  business,  which  is  of  a 
family  nature,  belong  properly  to  you?  In  short,  sir,  if  you 
have  no  personal  interest  iuTolyed,  I  must  ask  why  this  inter- 
view should  necessarily  include  a  third  party  ?" 

"  I  have  to  answer  that  question,"  said  Theodosia,  once  more 
lifting  her  beautiful  head,  the  yery  boldness  of  that  lion  look 
now  strong  with  the  finest  and  truest  instincts  of  her  woman- 
hood ;  and  standing  back  to  my  side,  she  added :  "  As  my  tutor 
was  not  here,  I  have  invited  this  gentleman  to  attend  me.  It 
is  both  my  custom  and  my  right  to  be  so  attended  in  the  recep- 
tion of  strangers.  If  you  have  anything  to  say,  then,  let  me 
hear  it  before  him ;  and,  pray,  let  it  be  over,  for  I  dare  not 
stay  much  longer." 

"  You  confine  yourself  too  closely.  You  will  make  yourself 
sick,"  he  said,  with  some  expression  of  a  genuine  interest  and 
feeling  ;  and  yet  it  was  susceptible  of  the  most  hideous  applica- 
tion, as  Theodosia  instinctively  felt,  for  she  seized  my  arm  and 
trembled  violently. 

"  We  must  let  the  old  folks  go.  It's  the  way  of  nature,"  re- 
sumed Mr.  Malford,  raising  his  eye-glass,  and  deliberately  sur- 
veying Theodosia  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  making  a  full  inventory 
of  her  charms.  Then  abruptly  turning  to  me,  he  added,  "  What 
are  you  to  her  ?" 

Theodosia  interrupted  him.  Betreating  another  step,  and 
lifting  her  head  still  more  statelily,  she  said:  "  He  is  a  dear  firiend. 
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and  one  whom,  above  all  others,  next  to  my  own  father,  I  love 
and  honor." 

The  yeined  cheek  was  pale  and  clear,  the  eye  strong  and 
straightforward,  and  the  whole  expression  marked  bj  an  intense 
earnestness.  She  had  instinctirelj  answered  a  most  insolent  and 
loathsome  question,  which  she  had  felt  rather  than  understood ; 
and  in  her  tmthihlness  she  had  grown  strong.  She  had,  by  in- 
stinct or  insfriration,  spoken  directly  to  the  point.  I  saw  the 
face  of  the  villain,  as  it  were»  collapsing  with  every  word  she 
nttered.  I  say  villain,  for  snch  he  seemed  to  me,  thongh  I  knew 
he  was  only  an  American  gentleman  entering  intO'the  peculiar 
speculations  of  that  highly  favored  land.  Bat  did  I  fnlly  com- 
prehend this  ?  coald  I  have  believed  it,  or  could  Tbeodosia  ? 
No  ;  otherwise  we  should  not  have  stood  there  thus.  And  yet 
we  both  felt  instinctively  that  there  was  a  person  there  who  did 
not  exactly  recognise  a  lady  in  addressing  Theodosia,  and  yet 
who  dared  not  openly  say  that  he  was  in  pursuit  of  ''fancy 
articles,"  and  had  come  in  the  character  of  a  speculator.  But 
these  facto  began  presently  to  appear,  as  h^  said,  in  reply  to 
Theodosia : 

*'  That's  all  well  enough — Mendship,  and  all  that  sort  o'  thing  ; 
quite  sentimental  no  doubt ;  but  circumstances  alters  cases. 
Tou'll  find.  Miss  Bennett,  that  things  wUl  come  very  different ; 
but,  come  what  will,  such  a  woman  as  you  are,  by  Jove  I  would 
not  be  likely  to  want  much  for  a  dozen  years,  at  least.  I  tell 
you  what  'tis,  you'd  better  not  hang  over  that  sick  bed  too  long  ; 
it'U  make  you  tired,  and  dull,  and  dim.  I  often  think  that  in 
such  cases  bright  looks  and  cheerful  ways  are  better  than  hand- 
some features." 

What  he  meant  by  "  such  coses"  was  even  yet  to  me  an  enig- 
ma ;  for  I  could  not,  notwithstanding  all  these  evidences  before 
me,  think  that  any  man  could  be  so  barbarous  as  to  go  into  the 
house  of  the  unfortunate,  and  present  himself  before  a  timid  and 
delicate  girl,  with  such  intentions,  and  such  beastly  insinuations, 
80  coolly  and  savagely  uttered. 
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Theodofiia  again  answered  him  so  happily,  it  seemed  as  if  she 
must  have  been  assisted  by  some  divine  power ;  for  pure  as  her 
life  was,  and  cloistered  as  it  had  been,  she  oonid  not  then  have 
imagined  anght  so  base  as  the  actual  fact. 

''  I  thank  yon/'  she  said,  with  a  slow^  emphatic  inclination  of 
the  head,  "  for  the  anxiety  yon  express  concerning  my  health ; 
but  as  we  have  always  near  at  hand  a  family  physician,  we  do 
not  accept  of  professional  advice  from  others,  e^^ecially  from 
strangers.  And  now,  sir,  as  I  see  you  have  no  business  of  imr 
portance,  I  bid  yon  a  good  morning.^ 

"  You  are  joking.  You  don't  mean  to  leave  me  ;  you  cannot 
be  so  cruel  V  said  Mr.  Malford,  advancing  as  if  to  intercept  her 
retreat,  for  she  had  already  turned  toward  the  door.  ^'If  you 
knew,"  he  continued,  pausing  before  her,  how  much  Fve  ventured 
in  this  visit.  Why,  my  wife  is  an  all-fired  jealous  woman  ;  and 
if  she  knew  I  had  spoken  to  you,  beyond  and  above  aU  other 
women,  she'd  be  the  death  of  me ;  she  would." 

Theodosia  turned  toward  him  with  a  mingled  look  of  astonish- 
ment and  horror.  Had  she  heard  aright  f  and  if  so,  what  did — 
what  could  it  mean  7  But  the  confession  of  duplicity  which  ho 
had  thus  unguardedly  made,  she  understood  and  answered. 

Looking  directly  into  his  slinking  and  flashy  eyes,  she  said  : 
"  You  acknowledge,  then,  that  you  have  come  here  with  a  false- 
hood in  your  mouth.  Hearing  this,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say ;"  and  with  a  scorching  look  of  honest  indignation,  she  turned 
away. 

But  now  that  he  had  fairly  thrown  off  the  mask,  he  showed 
himself  a  bolder,  if  not  a  better  man.  Again  lifting  his  glass,  he 
coolly  surveyed  the  noble  head,  which,  from  its  whole  surface, 
now  seemed  to  exhale  a  pure  scorn.  "  Very  fine— -very  fine,  in- 
deed," he  said;  "all  the  better  for  this  spirit.  With  a  little 
breaking  in,  it'll  be  the  best  in  the  world  ;  and,  besides,  there's 
some  fun  in  the  breaking.  **  Yes,"  he  contiuued,  brightening  and 
glowing  with  the  thought,  "  there's  interest,  there's  sport  in  it  1" 

How  I  had  heard  and  seen  all  these  insolent  and  incredibly 
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iBsnltiog  things,  withoat  dashing  him  to  the  earth,  I  cannot  tell 
yon.  I  am  not  a  fighting  man,  as  jon  well  know ;  bnt  there  are 
certain  defences  that  are  instinctire  ;  and  I  am  not  snre  that 
they  should  not  be  resorted  to,  to  quell  and  pnt  down  the  hn- 
man  as  weli  as  other  bmtes.  But  there  I  stood,  as  if  charmed 
and  chained,  while  every  fibre,  and  every  particle  of  this  strong 
right  arm  contracted,  as  if  to  clench  him  ;  and  the  muscle  stung 
me,  it  was  aching  so  to  seize  and  hurl  him  headlong  into  the 
street  And  yet,  with  all  the  apparent  self-violation  of  this 
struggle,  I  did  not,  and  could  not,  even  touch  him.  How  it 
would  have  ended  I  cannot  tell,  had  not  the  Padr^  at  that  mo- 
ment come  in.  tTnder  cover  of  his  protection  we  made  good  our 
retreat. 

As  we  passed  along  the  hall,  Theodosia  left  me  suddenly,  and 
rushed  into  the  library.  Knowing  that  she  was  violently  agi- 
tated, I  followed. 

"  Do  not  come  now,  Shahmah,"  she  said,  holding  the  door 
against  me  ;  but  seeing  me  resolute,  she  gave  way,  and  I 
went  in. 

''  I  beg  of  you  not  to  come  here,''  she  continued,  turning  her- 
self away,  and  clasping  her  hands  strongly  together.  "  I  am 
too  angry  to  be  seen  ;  I  am  too  angry  to  speak,  to  think,  to  be  I 
0  God  I  was  there  nothing  to  save  me  from  such  a  look  ?  Was 
there  no  lightning  to  blast  that  man? — ^nothing  in  heaven  or 
earth  to  protect  or  defend  me  ?  Then  I  tm  lost,''  she  exclaimed, 
and,  with  the  last  words,  fell  upon  the  floor,  a  dead  weight. 

Madame  and  the  servants  were  promptly  summoned.  Our 
utmost  efforts  were  for  some  time  unsuccessful ;  but  at  length 
she  slowly  revived.  At  first  there  seemed  to  be  a  blank  un- 
consciousness in  her  mind  ;  and  she  looked  surprised  to  see  the 
anxiety  that  was  manifest  in  all  our  looks  and  actions.  But  how 
awful  was  the  waking  I  The  whole  truth  rushed  back  upon  her 
mind,  and  springing  up  with  a  look  of  terror,  she  cried :  "  Save 
me  from  that  man  I  Save  me  I  save  me  I"  It  was  frightful  to 
bear. 
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Her  shrieks  were  so  load  and  piercing  that  we  had  to  close 
all  the  doors  and  windows,  from  fear  of  alarming  the  neighbors. 
She  had  a  look  of  insanity,  and  her  dry,  clear  eyes  were  of  ter- 
rific brightness.  Bat  when  she  thoaght  of  her  father — his  dan- 
gerous condition,  and  his  pitiful  onconscioosness,  the  annatnral 
tension  gave  way,  and  she  wept,  oh,  how  terribly  1  I  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  But  all  the  tears  that  had  been  so  long  con- 
gealing there,  were  melted,  and  poured  out.  The  conflict  was 
really  frightful.  It  seemed  as  if  with  every  wrench  the  straining 
heart-strings  wotdd  be  broken.  But  at  length  the  long-needed 
indulgence  relieved  her.  She  grew  calm  and  quiet ;  and,  drop- 
ping down  on  the  sofa,  she  fell  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

It  is  now  late  in  the  night,  and  I  must  bid  thee  a  hasty  adieu. 
What  I  may  have  for  my  next  writing,  AUah  only  knows. 

"  God  is  merciful  and  gracious  f*  "  God  is  mighty  and  wise."f 
"  Bat  they  who  make  merchandise  of  God's  covenant  and  their 
oaths,  shall  have  no  portion  in  the  next  life."| 

Ever  thine, 

Shahhah. 

*     •Kono.  fid.  $Id. 
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LQDonoa,  Nmw  OauAU,  Oet,  80i 

Brother  Hassan  : 

At  the  close  of  my  last,  I  had  left  Theodosia  {o  the  care 
of  Madame,  and  gone  to  attend  the  Fadrd,  who  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  speak  with  me  alone.  I  saw  at  once,  by  his  look,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  say,  that  conld  cheer  or  strengthen  ns  in  the 
dire  extremity,  which,  with  every  moment,  I  instinctively  felt  to 
be  more  nearly  approaching.  Even  in  his  distress,  which  was  deep 
and  searching,  I  conld  not  help  admiring  the  delicacy  he  mani- 
fested in  introdncing  the  fonl  and  hateful  subject  of  Mr.  Mai- 
ford's  visit.  He  confirmed  my  worst  impressions.  In  short,  he 
believed  that  the  creditor  had  come,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  see- 
ing whether  Theodosia  would,  in  any  wise,  be  a  sufBciently  good 
speculation,  to  justify  him  in  daring  the  trouble  that  might  ensue, 
should  he  attach,  and  lay  claim  to  her,  as  property.  It  was, 
furthermore,  his  opinion,  that  as  the  impression  was  evidently  a 
strong  one,  he  would  be  likely  to  assert  his  claim ;  so  that,  if 
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we  would  save  oar  treasare,  something  should  be  done,  and  that 
immediately. 

"  How  can  he  dare  to  do  it  J^  I  exclaimed.  "  Who  ever  heard 
of  snch  a  thing  ?    It  is  impossible." 

*'  Not  in  the  least  impossible  ;"  retnmed  the  Padr^,  sadly. 

"  How  can  this  be  ?"  I  asked.  "  There  hare  been  two  mar- 
riages with  free  men,  once  the  taint  occnrred.  Would  not  both, 
or  either  of  them  ezpnnge  the  corse  ?'' 

"  Not  if  I  understand  the  law,"  he  answered.  "  Slavery 
inheres  in  the  female  line.  The  child  follows  the  condition  of 
the  mother ;  nor  would  freedom  in  the  father,  though  he  were 
a  king,  be  of  the  least  use  to  the  children,  in  a  legal  point  of 
view.  In  this  case,  you  perceive,  there  is  a  direct  descent 
through  the  female  line.  If  it  had  been  interrupted  at  all,  it 
would  not,  at  least,  have  been  so  clear  as  it  now  is.  Doubtless, 
the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  this  ignoble  ancestress,  who  mar- 
ried free  women,  would  now  be  considered  free.  Slavery  is  thus 
made  perpetual  in  the  female  line,  and  nothing  but  a  special  act, 
under  certain  legal  foips  and  conditions,  can,  in  any  case,  anni- 
hilate or  set  it  aside." 

''  But  would  not  many  years  of  foreign  residence  do  so  V^  I 
still  urged.  "  Not  only  the  mother,  but  the  grandmother,  lived 
both  in  France  and  Spain,  as  the  mother  and  Theodosia  have 
since  done  in  Brazil." 

"Under  the  governments  both  of  Spain  and  Brazil,"  he 
answered,  "  slavery  exists  by  law  ;  and  althongh  Fradce  is  ]ess 
guilty  in  this  respect,  I  am  not  aware  that  she  has  any  special 
act  of  manumission,  by  which  a  slave  would  be  made  free  on 
touching  her  shores.  And  though  all  these  points  may  be  open 
to  discussion,  yet  by  a  summary  course  of  proceeding,  which  the 
vast  preponderance  in  favor  of  slavery  will  sustidn  and  sanction, 
the  presumptive  significance  of  the  law  may  be  carried  into  effect, 
before  the  question  can  be  fairly — or  at  least  legally  raised.  In 
this  case,  as  you  must  see,  there  will  be  every  temptation  to  such 
a  coarse  ;  and  the  chances  of  a  fair  investigation,  which  in  these 
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cases  are  always  faint  and  remote,  will,  by  the  wealth  and  p«pii- 
larity  of  him  who  brings  the  snit,  now  be  greatly  diminished/' 

"  Bat  if  there  is  no  law  against  this  most  monstrous  and  hor 
rible  thing  I"  I  exclaimed/  "  is  there  not,  at  least,  a  feeling 
against  it  ?  Will  these  people  permit  the  honse  of  a  gentle- 
man— one  of  their  own  peers — ^to  be  inraded,  and  lus  daughters 
carried  off  with  impunity — or  without  a  strong  protest  being 
urged  against  it  ?"     - 

'*  That  remains  to  be  proved,"  he  responded  ;  his  sadness  deep- 
ening with  erery  word,  as  he  added  ;  "  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
encourage  yon,  if  it  were  possible.  I  must  confess,  howerer, 
that  it  looks  extremely  dark.  But  argument  is  not  what  we 
need  at  present.  The  question  is — and  it  presses  urgently — 
what  shall  be  done  ?" 

After  yarious  propositions,  it  was  at  length  decided  that  Theo- 
dosia  should  be  sent  to  New  York  with  the  Padrd,  where  some 
quiet  and  safe  place  in  the  country  might  be  found,  until  her 
father  was  able  to  rejoin  her.  I  was  to  remain,  and' assist 
Madame  in  the  nursing  and  protection  of  the  sick  man.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan,  Madame,  with  more  judgment  and  decision 
thui  I  had  ever  before  seen  her  assume,  made  herself  busy  with 
the  wardrobe,  selecting  only  a  few  necessary  and  plain  garments  ; 
and  I  was  pleased  to  witness  her  dispatch.  Theodosia,  mean- 
while, was  left  to  repose ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  arrange- 
ments were  completely  made,  that  we  awoke  her.  At  first  she 
protested  against  leaving  her  father.  But  when  reminded  of  her 
probable  fate,  she  made  no  further  objection,  and  directly  began 
to  prepare  herself.  The  carriage  was  already  at  the  door,  hav- 
ing been  brought  round  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  in  order  to 
be  more  out  of  sight ;  for  bad  rumors  had  evidently  gone  abroad, 
and  neighbors  and  passengers  were  making  their  own  observa- 
tions. 

There  were  but  few  words  of  adieu.  Theodosia  was  just  per- 
mitted to  kiss  her  father's  now  still  and  almost  lifeless  cheek,  and 
to  embrace  Madame,  when  we  hurried  her  into  the  carriage,  and 
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drofe  with  all  posBible  speed,  as  it  was  very  nearly  time  for  the 
steamer  to  saiL 

She  had  again  renerved  herself ;  and  as  we  rode  along,  sho 
dictated  varioiis  messages  to  her  father  and  annt,  with  requests 
and  directions  for  Madame  and  the  servants,  with  sorprising 
strength  and  deamess.  In  her  speech,  however,  she  often 
stopped,  conjuring  me  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  remain  with 
her  father,  and  not  to  leave  him,  until  the  Padr^  should  return. 

As  we  were  passing  along  an  upper  and  very  quiet  street,  I 
heard  for  some  time  a  noise  as  of  horses  galloping  in  furious 
haste  ;  and  I  began  to  have  a  kind  of  nervous  sensation,  as  of 
being  followed.  I  think  Theodosia  had  the  same  feeling ;  for  as 
it  came  nearer,  she  stopped  speaking,  and  clung  to  me,  saying : 
"  0  Shahmah  1  when  shall  I  ever  see  you  again  ?" 

It  was  the  first  word  by  which  she  had  noticed  our  coming 
separation  ;  and  I  had  almost  thought  that  it  had  become  to  her 
a  thing  of  indifference.  At  this  moment  the  Padr^  also  started, 
and  turned  very  pale  ;  and  the  next,  we  were  surrounded  by  an 
armed  troop.  There  was  a  loud  call  for  the  driver  to  stop,  and 
a  rough  threat  of  firing  into  the  carriage,  if  the  least  resistance 
should  be  offered.  One  of  these  men  knocked  the  coachman 
from  his  seat,  though  on  what  pretence  it  would  be  difficult  to 
tell,  as  the  poor  fellow  had  not  made  the  least  opposition.  And 
while  others  were  brandishiog  knives  and  fire-arms  on  every  side 
of  the  carriage,  the  sheriff  proceeded  to  read  a  document,  set- 
ting forth  that  a  levy  for  the  security  of  debts  had  been  made 
on  the  goods  and  estate  of  Joseph  Bennett,  of  New  Orleans, 
Loaisiana,  in  favor  of  Jason  Halford,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  enu- 
merating houses,  grounds,  horses,  carriages,  household  furzuture 
and  negroes. 

We  had  almost  begun  to  breathe  freely  again,  so  long  was 
he  in  coming  to  the  one  most  fearful  and  terrible  point.  Nor 
was  he,  the  cold  reader  of  that  cruel  and  monstrous  law,  which 
thus  had  classed  homan  beings  among  brute  beasts,  and  insen- 
sate things,  altogether  unaffected  by  a  consciousness  of  some 
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sort ;  for  having  finiBhed  the  abore,  which  ran  into  detafls  €f 
coDsideraUe  length,  particnlarly  describing,  with  almost  equal 
precision,  the  stew-pans,  and  the  ''girls''  and  ''boys,"  he  sad- 
denlj  became  silent ;  and  it  was  not  nntil  one  of  the  officers 
swore  at  him  pretty  ronndly,  that  he  went  on  again  to  add« 
that  the  yonng  woman,  known  as  Theodosia  Bennett,  was  there- 
by claimed,  and  arrested  as  a  runaway  slave. 

I  remember  only  how  right  royally  that  attached  mnaway — 
that  piece  of  human  merchandise— 4iore  herself  in  the  conflict 
that  ensued.  As  if  she  had  anticipated  my  purpose,,  which  was 
to  seize  and  hold  her  till  the  last  moment,  rather  than  suffer  her 
thus  to  be  taken,  she  resolved  to  throw  herself  upon  the  mercy 
of  her  pursuers. 

"  Look  I"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  men ;  "  what  can  you  do, 
but  let  me  go  ?  Our  friends  from  Feliciana  will  be  here  to- 
morrow. They  will  be  able  to  do  something  for  me.  Do  not 
fear.  I  shall  only,  as  I  hear,  be  taken  to  the  prison  ;  but  they 
cannot  shut  out  heaven.  They  cannot  exclude  me  from  €rod 
and  my  sweet  mamma." 

.  Glancing  hastily  from  the  carriage  window,  she  said,  as  if 
seeking  only  to  comfort  and  reassure  us :  "  They  are  human 
still ;  and  they  will  not — ^they  cannot  do  me  wrong." 

"  I  shall  be  near  you,  my  darling,"  I  whispered. 

"And  he  whom  I  most  fear!"  she  whispered  back  again. 

**  Shall  not  enter,"  I  added,  grasping  her  hand ;  for  the 
sheriff  was  impatient ;  and  the  excitement  round  the  carriage 
looked  rather  alarming  to  his  party.  We  could  see  that  this 
proceeding  was  more  or  less  understood,  and  that  questions  had 
arisen  concerning  it. 

"  I  am  content,  then,"  she  responded ;  and  as  the  sheriff 
took  possession  of  his  prize,  everything  swum  before  me.  I 
was  aroused,  however,  by  the  Padr^,  who  informed  me  that  for 
safe-keeping,  and  protection  against  impending  mobs,  or  at- 
tempts at  forcible  rescue,  Theodosia  was  to  be  carried  to  the 
dty  prison,  generally  here  termed  the  Calaboose. 
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Bat  when  she  came  to  be  torn  away  fi*om  ns,  her  strength 
once  more  failed  her.  I  never  shall  forget,  to  mj  dying  day, 
the  look  of  despair  with  which  she  clung  to  me,  still  entreating, 
daring  that  last  most  horrible  consnltation  and  action ;  "  0 
Shahmah  1  0,  my  good  Padr6  I  do  not  let  them  take  me  t 
Save — save  me  P 

Upon  this  the  sheriff  seized  her  with  a  rade  hand.  At  the 
tonch,  she  stiffened,  and  tamed  so  livid,  her  face  was  almost 
porple.  I  thoaght  she  was  absolutely  suffocated,  and  would 
never  revive  again.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Fadr6  wept,  and 
prayed  to  go  with  his  dear  and  precious  child.  They  thrast 
him  off  rudely,  brandishing  knives  and  pistols  in  his  venerable 
face. 

Leaving  the  Padre  to  act  fai  this  extremity  as  he  best  might, 
I  flew  to  Mr.  Slicer  ;  and,  fortunately,  as  I  thought,  found  him 
at  home.  But  what  words — what  letters — ^what  merely  external 
signs  can  convey  to  you  a  sense  of  all  the  utter  loathing  that 
he  gave  me  I  I  thought  at  first  that  I  did  not  hear  correctly. 
I  would  not  believe  that  he  really  understood  the  case.  But 
he  cut  me  short  in  my  protestations,  by  coolly  and  quietly  say- 
ing, that  he  had  spoken  with  the  witnesses,  and  examined  the 
papers  ;  and,  finding  them  all  right,  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

Still,  I  would  not  believe,  and  was  proceeding  to  explain, 
when  he  broke  me  off  abruptly  by  toying  :  "  My  advice,  young 
man,  is,  that  yon  let  this  matter  alone — entirely  alone.  There, 
see  I  I  have  just  been  looking  at  the  affidavits,  and  I  find 
them  clear  and  strong.    The  case  is  good  as  any  case  can  be." 

''But  suppose  it  is  good,"  I  answered,  still  combating, 
because  I  was  yet  unwilling  to  believe  him  so  wholly  a  brute  ; 
**  suppose  she  is  what  she  is  represented.  She  is  your  brother's 
daughter — she  is  your  own  near  kindred.  Cannot  you  give 
bail  f — cannot  you  give  money  to  release  and  redeem  her  ?" 

"  Men  don't  give  either  bail  or  money — ^that  is,  if  they're 
prudent  men — ^without  something  to  show  for  it  'Twould  be 
against  my  principles  to  interfere  in  such  a  case,  besides  not 
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being  the  canniDgest  thing  that  I  coold  do  I"  And  he  chuckled 
interiorly,  as  if  congratnlatiEig  himself  at  some  apparent  good 
fortone,  which  I  codd  not,  eren  then,  comprehend  was  the 
anticipated  destruction  of  his  brother's  heir,  which  would  finally, 
or  directly,  in  case  of  his  brother's  immediate  death,  create 
himself  heir  instead,  with  a  comfortable  look  at  the  princely 
Brazilian  estates,  which  were  now  too  far  away  to  protect  either 
Mr.  Bennett  or  his  child. 

As  all  this  dawned  slowly  on  my  utmost  capacity  of  conceiv- 
ing baseness,  I  was  stricken  aghast  at  the  bold  and  Heaven- 
daring  crimes  he  was  abetting ;  for,  then,  I  saw  deariy,  that 
he  had  unfolded  and  nurtured,  if  he  did  not  ori^ate,  this 
worse  than  hellish  plot.  But  when  I  attempted  to  speak  to 
such  a  man,  I  had  no  power  to  utter  what  I  felt  of  indignation 
and  horror ;  and  I  half-gasped  out :  "  You  do  not  mean  what 
you  say  I  It  is  not  possible  that  you  will  let  your  niece-— the 
daughter  of  your  brother — be  attached,  and  sold  as  a  slave  1" 

"  Yon  are  too  warm,  young  man — altogether  too  warm,"  he 
said,  levelling  his  cold,  blue  eyes  on  me,  until  they  seemed  like 
ice-bolts  driven  against  my  heart.  "  I've  told  you  before,  that 
'twouldn't  do  to  meddle  with  these  things.  None  but  incendiaries 
do ;  and  they  get  their  pay— yes,  faster  than  they  want  it, 
young  man.  Be  advised,  then,  and  trust  to  my  experience. 
It's  all  right — a  fair  business  transaction,  I  couldn't  justify 
myself  for  interfering  with  it.  Do  we  not  learn  it  in  the  cate- 
chism, and  read  it  in  the  Bible  all  our  lives :  "  Thou  sfaalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  goods.'  Think  of  that,  young  man  !  Think 
of  that  1  Law  is  law  ;  and  business  is  business.  I  never  inter- 
meddle, farther  than  to  know  it's  all  right." 

"  But  are  you  serious — do  you  really  know  and  mean  what 
you  say  ?"  I  urged,  still  willing  to  believe  he  could  not  be  so  bad 
as  he  represented  himself. 

"  Don't  I  f"  he  returned  with  a  sneer,  that  seemed  more  like 
the  expression  of  fiendish  than  human  feeling.  **  I  rather  think 
I  know  what  I  am  about ;  pretty  wide  awake,  as  a  general 
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thing,"  he  oontiimedy  with  the  same  indescribable  self-gratnlating 
chackle  I  had  before  heard ;  after  which  he  added  :  "  So,  yon 
see,  I  act  npon  principle/' 

After  a  moment,  he  resumed :  "  More  than  all  that,  Malford  's 
greatly  struck  with  her.  He's  a  first-rate  fellow — sonnd  to  the 
back-bone.  WeVe  had  a  good  deal  of  business  together,  he  and 
I,  fust  and  last,  and  always  friendly.  I  don't  think  I  shall  begin 
on  a  different  track  at  this  late  hour.  ^  I  don't  blame  him,  either. 
The  girl's  handgome  and  lively.  It's  a  first-rate  chance  for  any 
man  to  get  her  ;  for  if  he  didn't  want  her  himself,  there'd  always 
be  an  open  market,  with  adranced  prices,  for  a  dozen  years,  at 
least  K  he  hadn't  taken  such  a  fancy  to  her,  I  don't  know  but 
I  should  have  had  her  myself." 

If  I  had  been  among  Bedouins,  or  Thugs,  or  the  shanbah*  of 
the  desert,  I  might  have  had  hope  in  such  a  case,  because  the 
Yoice  of  nature  could  not  be  wholly  extinct  in  their  rude  bosoms. 
But  here— how  shall  I  find  ink  black  enough  to  write  so  foul  a 
thmg  ? — ^here,  in  this  free,  republican,  cirilised,  Christian  land 
of  schools  and  churches,  a  beautiful,  delicate  and  highly  accom- 
plished young  girl,  is  seized  for  debt  and  sold  as  a  piece  of  mer- 
chandise—sold into  the  basest  and  the  most  outrageous  condi- 
tions ;  and  the  churches,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Oospel,  and 
the  members  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  loving  and  protecting 
fathers,  and  the  happy  wives  and  mothers,  and  all  the  good  and 
virtuous  women,  will  look  upon  it  and  smile  inanely,  and  let  it 
go  by,  trailing  its  long,  black  mark  of  eternal  condemnation 
against  all  those  who,  in  any  way,  do,  or  permit,  or  sanction 
these  most  horrible  outrages,  that  cannot  be  called  savage;  for 
nothing  but  the  most  highly  civilized  Christendom  has  anything 
to  compare  with  them. 

Why  I  did  not  throttle  that  fiend,  I  cannot  tell.  I  sprang 
toward  him — I  felt  as  if  I  should  crush  the  breath  out  of  him 
at  a  single  gripe.  But  I  had  no  power  to  touch  him.  For  the 
second  time  the  same  mysterious  force  seemed  to  arrest  tiie  for- 

•  Buiattt. 
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ward  step  and  paralyze  the  lifted  arm.  It  might  have  been  mj 
good  angels  ;  for  now  I  see  how  I  should  hare  wronged  myself — 
wronged  Theodosia — to  have  touched  him,  eren  with  the  end  of 
my  cane.  Bat  he  is  a  good,  honorable,  business  man,  of  a  good 
social  and  religious  standing  in  this  firee,  republican  and  Christ- 
ian country  1  Is  it  posdble  that  any  really  right-minded  and 
conscientious  person  can  know  this  thing  that  is  called  American 
Slavery,  and  not  protest  against  it  ?  What  woman,  I  adc,  can 
be  truly  honored  and  honoraUe — can  be  really  ^fe — ^in  a  coun- 
try where  deeds  like  this  are  sustained  and  enforced  by  law  I  If 
a  young  lady  of  a  noble  family  and  unrivalled  fairness  can  be 
ranked  with  negroes,  and  attached  as  property,  where  is  the 
woman  in  all  the  United  States  who  can  absolutely  feel  herself 
safe— especially  if  she  be  of  a  dark  complexion — who  can  have 
full  assurance  that  she  may  not  some  day  be  seized  and  sold  to 
the  man  she  most  abhors,  and  to  the  most  abhorrent  connec- 
tions ?  And  how  many  good  and  modest  young  girls  there  are, 
even  among  the  servile  classes,  who  have  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
and  good  Christian  women  to  say  that  they  must  submit  to  the 
pollution,  however  modest  and  true  may  be  their  feelings.  The 
minister  that  gives  them  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  church, 
covenants  with  the  evil  doers,  and  sells  them  for  a  price  ;  and 
every  woman  in  the  land  who  knows,  and  does  not  protest  against 
it,  consents  to  the  wrong.  And  thus  by  prosy  she  herself 
becomes  polluted,  though  in  her  own  person  she  may  be — 

**  Chaste  as  the  icicle,  curded  of  purest  snow, 
That  hangs  on  Dianas  temfde.** 

And  thus  her  sins  are  multiplied,  with  malignant  and  fearful 
rapidity.  Do  American  women  ever  think  of  this  ?  and  can  they 
tell  me  how  to  escape  such  a  dreadful  malediction,  as  they  are 
thus  continually  drawing  down  upon  themselves  7  It  is  a  curse 
that  cannot  die  with  them,  but  will  descend  to  their  posterity, 
with  the  seeds  of  innumerable  and  deadly  evils  so  long  as  slavery 
exists,  and  perhaps  even  much  longer. 
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I  rnshed  from  the  honse,  for  if  I  had  looked  at  him  again — ^if 
I  had  met  onoe  more  that  cold,  cmel,  leaden-blue  eye,  or  heard 
another  of  his  maddening  and  insulting  words,  I  could  not  have 
answered  either  for  his  safety  or  mj  own.  As  the  defender  of 
Theodo^ia,  my  life  had  now  become  more  than  erer  precious  to 
me.  And  thus  it  was  saved,  even  against  my  own  consent  or 
wUL 

Having  announced  myself  at  home,  that  there  might  be  no 
needless  anxiety  on  my  account,  I  went  to  o£fer  to  Theodosia  all 
the  protection  I  could,  that  of  my  openly  expressed  will  to  stand 
by  her  to  the  last  moment.  It  was  almost  dark  when  I  reached 
the  prison.  I  resolved  to  remain  there  through  the  night,  though 
in  this  I  had  much  opposition  to  contend  with.  The  police  and 
city  watch  repeatedly  ordered  me  away ;  and  why  they  did 
not  use  violent  measures,  I  cannot  imagine.  I,  however,  ad- 
dressed them  quietly  and  respectfully,  but  with  firmness.  I  told 
them  that  I  had  a  friend  in  there,  a  young,  innocent,  and  unpro- 
tected ^1 — ^that  all  I  wished  was  to  keep  as  near  by  her  as  pos- 
sible— I  had  promised  her  that  I  would  do  so.  I  assured  them 
of  peaceful  intent,  and  also  that  I  was  wholly  unarmed,  and  al- 
most an  entire  stranger  in  the  city  ;  and,  in  fine,  that  they  might 
appoint  any  force  to  watch  me,  provided  only  that  they  left  me 
to  my  quiet  vigil,  which  I  had  no  mind  to  share  with  any. 

I  was  surprised  when  I  saw  how  much  what  I  had  said  affect- 
ed them.  Are  there  not  sometimes  other  and  higher  influences, 
that  lend  power  to  our  persuasions  ?  So  it  has  seemed  to  me  ;  and 
in  this  case,  especially  when  I  know  that,  from  the  very  strain 
of  suffering  that  was  on  me,  I  spoke  coldly,  yet  never  did  I  pro- 
duce such  an  effect,  and  that,  aj^rently,  upon  the  most  un- 
promising conditions. 

One  of  the  men,  who  had  not  spoken  all  the  while,  said,  warmly  : 
"  Ton  are  right.  And  I,  for  one,  will  stand  by  you.  If  I'm 
anywhere  about,  they'll  have  to  take  up  the  pavements  before 
they  take  yon." 

Then  commg  closer  to  me,  he  said,  in  a  low  whisper :  "  I  sup- 
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pose  I  saw  her ;  and  because  I'm  a  father  myself,  and  don't 
know  what'U  come  to  mine,  I  want  to  do  something  for  her. 
Bnt  that  won't  be  much,"  he  added,  regarding  the  heavy  walls 
with  a  monmfiil  look  ;  "  still,  I  want  to  do  something,  for  I  know 
how  frightened  and  skeery  the  poor  little  thing  must  be,  and  she 
BO  tender  and  pale-looking." 

Then  coming  still  nearer,  and  speaking  still  lower,  he  asked : 
''What  was  iU  anyhow?  It  oonld  not  hate  been  crime 
—and" 

Seeing  that  he  had  really  an  honest,  good  feeling,  I  gave 
him,  in  a  few  words,  the  leading  points  of  the  case. 

''  That  is  awfol  I"  he  said.  "  I  hare  heard  of  many  terrible 
things  in  this  line,  as  eyerybody  that  liyes  in  the  way  <^  it  mnst 
— ^bnt  I  never  heard  anything  so  bad  as  this.  It  makes  me  feel 
as  if  I  wanted  to  take  my  own  honest  wife  and  daughters,  and 
get  ont  of  the  track  of  such  things.  I  tell  you  what,  this  has 
come  over  me  like  the  yoice  of  Qod  sounding  in  my  ears,  saying, 
'Arise  and  go  forth.  Tarry  not,  for  where  sndi  things  are  done, 
there  is  no  assurance  of  health,  or  peace,  or  safety  for  any — no, 
not  even  fw  the  highest.' " 

At  this  moment  he  was  intermpted  by  some  one  calling  in  the 
distance,  and  grasping  my  hand  cordially  with  a  low-spoken — ''  I'm 
with  you,  in  heart  and  soul  I"  he  left  me  much  surprised  to  hear 
such  language  from  one  of  the  officials  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. But  are  there  not  many  such  minds — ^many  such  strong 
and  true  wills,  if  they  could  be  freed  from  the  fetters  d  poverty, 
which  this  overgrasping  monopoly  is  continually  riveting,  more 
and  more  closely,  around  them  7  I  believe  it ;  and  I  see,  more- 
over, that  the  gyves  are  breaking — not  of  class  or  color  merely, 
but  of  humanity ;  and,  like  bands  of  scorched  flax,  they  will,  at 
no  very  distant  day,  fall  apart  of  themselves.  The  working- 
hand,  and  with  it  the  growing  mind,  must  and  will  be  free. 

I  did  not  say  it ;  but  I  had  inly  resolved  not  to  leave  that  plaoe 
alive,  unto  she  whom  I  had  come  to  protect  should  be  brought 
out,  so  that  I  could  know  that  she  was  safe. 
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Bat  oh,  what  floods  and  depths  of  bitterness  rolled  over,  and 
opened  into  my  soul  I  It  is  inconceiyable,  now  that  it  is  past, 
how  I  oonld  have  endnred  that  night — ^how  I  conld  have  thought, 
moTedy  breathed,  and  yet  hare  known  that  my  beantifnl  and 
peerless  Theodosia  was  locked  np  there  among  common  criminals 
— that  she  was  made  a  thing  of  price — a  piece  of  merchandise 
— to  be  bonght  and  sold — ^that  she  was  in  the  clatches  of  a 
strong  and  relentless  law,  and  might — naj,  probably  would — ^be 
dellTered  np  to  that  gross  and  beastly  man — ^to  be  compelled 
unto  the  death  to  tiie  commission  of  fodest  sin.  If  all  that  I 
thought  and  felt  in  that  horriUe  night  could  have  been  put 
into  language,  there  was  a  cry  in  my  soul  loud  and  strong  . 
enough  to  reach  every  heart  in  the  land,  of  man,  woman  or 
child.  And  I  sometimes  think  that  I  have  done  this  ;  for,  as  I  lay 
there,  on  the  cold  ground,  a  will  to  waken  the  sleepers  went 
forth,  with  an  infinite  agony  that  almost  rent  the  life  out  of  me 
in  passing. 

There  I  lay  prostrate,  and  nearly  unconscious  for  a  while ; 
but  at  length  a  complete  newness  &nd  wholeness  of  life  possessed 
me.  I  knew  then  that  my  cry  was  heard,  or  felt — consciously 
or  unconsciously — and  that  it  should  be  answered — answered  by 
fathers  and  mothers — answered  by  husbands  and  wives — an- 
swered by  brothers  and  sisters — ^answered  by  men  and  women, 
and  little  children.  By  a  tide  of  power  flowing  from  all  hearts 
— ^by  an  atmosphere  of  light,  emanating  from  all  minds — ^by  a 
sense  of  justice,  opened  by  all  men — ^by  a  feeling  of  humanity 
that  is  native  to  all  women,  the  work  of  a  complete  social  re-  ^ 
novation  must  and  will  carried  be  forward.  If  I  had  not  seen  this, 
so  clearly  as  I  did,  I  verily  believe  that  either  life  or  reason 
would  have  paid  the  forfeit,  in  that  most  terrible  conflict. 

And  how  was  Theodosia  all  this  time  ?  What  fears,  wha^ 
terrors,  what  dangers  might  not  have  beset  her — ^her,  the  pure 
and  cloistered  one,  now  locked  np  among  the  vilest,  in  a  com- 
mon prison  ?  But  shall  I  say  the  vilest,  when  such  a  person  as 
Mr.  Slicer  walks  abroad,  an  honorable  man,  to  feed,  with  his 
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cankerous  gold,  the  fat  tithes  of  Gfaristian  churches  ?  I  recall 
it;  and  declare  it,  that  where  such  men  are  honored,  virtae  most 
fly  to  the  ranks  of  the  outlaw.  I  am  more  and  more  drawn  to 
the  unfortunate  classes  ;  for  they  hare  not  wUied  themselyes  to 
be  the  slares  of  sin,  any  more  than  the  poor  n^^roes  have  willed 
themselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  cruel  and  barbarous  white  men. 
All  classes  are  sufferers ;  and  thus  I  come  back  to  my  great 
hope  for  right  and  redemption  for  all. 

And  thus,  for  the  time,  I  leave  yon.  I  shall  report  all  the 
changes  as  they  occur ;  for  I  well  know  how  your  fraternal 
hearts  will  be  watching  and  aching  for  them.  As  for  myself,  it 
seems  as  if  I  had  no  feeling.  I  am  yet  stunned  with  the  blow 
that  has  struck  me.  I  can  write  no  more  at  present,  but  my 
sala&m  for  thee  and  Touley. 

Shahmah. 
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Arrlral  of  Mr,  Tui  Broner  and  Bob«rt— Mr.  Benoett  paiMs  otot  ttia  Oxkia— Mr. 
Malfbrd  rMolrei  to  hare  Theododa— Toting  Men  coming  to  the  Betene— Tfaeododa 
appean— Her  serene  Faoo— ^Tfeto  Hot«— Ibe  Auction  Boom— Many  people  gathered 
— Ineolence  of  two  young  M«>— Hhahmah  dashes  them  off— Is  cheered— ffls  Speech 
— Theodoela^  Beplj — ^Tbe  Padr6*s  solemn  Oonflrmation — Shouts  and  Snthusiasm — 
llieodosia  sold  to  Mr.  Bialford— He  dares  not  take  her— She  Is  remanded  to  Prison 
-4he  reltees  to  accept  his  Proposals  Brtiert  and  his  young  Men— The  Plot  matured 
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LoiMiMa,  Niw  OiLUun,  Oot  81. 

Bbother  Hassan  : 

I  retam  to  the  prisoD,  and  mj  lonely  rigll  there.  As 
the  morning  advanced,  I  became  the  object  of  cariosity,  and 
the  subject  of  remark  to  many  idlers,  and  loitering  groups. 
But  I  did  not  heed  them  ;  for  I  was  resolved,  at  all  events,  to 
maintain  my  post.  About  nine  o'clock  I  was  cheered  by  a  visit 
from  the  good  Padr6,  who  informed  me  that  Mr.  Bennett  had 
come  out  of  his  stupor,  and  was  evidently  past  the  crisis.  He 
appeared  very  anxious  about  Theodosia,  wondering  why  she  was 
not  there.  But,  on  being  told  that  she  was  confined,  just  at 
this  time,  and  unable  to  come  out,  he  was  fain  to  content  him- 
self with  that ;  though  he  was  not  exactly  satisfied,  wondering 
much  what  it  could  meftn,  because  she  was  never  sick. 

I  was  also  further  cheered  by  the  presence  and  sympathy  of 
Mr.  Van  Brouer  and  Robert,  who  had  not  been  inactive,  though 
they  were  not  able  to  be  with  us  as  they  had  arranged.    They 

had  held  several  interviews  with  Mr.  Malford,  hoping  to  make 
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some  arrangement  for  the  rescae  of  Theodosia;  bnt  their  efforts, 
as  yet,  were  unayailing.  He  openlj  declared  that  he  wanted 
her  himself,  and  that  money  would  not  pnrehase  her ;  for  he 
was  determined  to  outbid  any  ten  men  that  might  ccHne  against 
him. 

They  all  entreated  me  to  go  home  for  rest  and  refreshment ; 
bat  I  conld  not  leaye  that  door  for  one  moment ;  for  we  had 
learned  that  Theodosia  was  to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  sale  that 
rery  mommg ;  and  I  was  afraid  of  missuig  her. 

Finding  me  resolute,  they  left  me,  Robert  first  engaging  to  see 
a  number  of  young  men,  who  were  leaders  in  oertun  military 
companies,  through  whom  he  hoped  to  e£Eect  her  rescue.  He 
knew,  he  said,  that  by  erery  principle  of  honor  and  chivalry, 
which  they  so  truly  cherished — toward  white  women,  at  least — 
they  would  be  ready  for  the  work,  both  here  and  in  Hobfle, 
where  Mr.  Malford  would  probably  take  her. 

Sereral  times  in  the  course  of  the  morning  the  great  door 
had  opened,  but  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  until  just  be- 
fore noon,  when  a  carriage  drove  up,  which  I  directly  thought 
had  come  for  Theodosia.  Bnt  no  stir  was  made  for  some  time 
after ;  and  my  patience  was  nearly  exhausted.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  door  opened  ;  and  by  the  curious  and  earnest-looking 
groups  that  were  clustered  about  in  the  dim  and  naked  halls,  I 
knew  that  something  unusual  was  astir. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  her,  even  at  that  distance,  I  knew  that  the 
angels  must  have  been  with  her,  through  that  long  and  fearful 
night.  Her  face  was  really  radiant,  as  if  the  light  of  heaven 
still  lingered  about  her.  What  surprised  me  most  was  that  she 
seemed  quiet  and  strong — ^better  than  I  had  seen  her  at  any 
time  since  the  first  bitter  day  of  her  sorrow. 

She  saw  and  recognized  me  instantly,  waving  her  hand  almost 
gaily  in  answer  to  my  salutation,  as  she  was  led  along.  As  she 
came  to  the  door,  I  received  her  in  my  arms.  If  all  the  hosts 
of  hell  had  been  there,  to  hiss  and  sneer  at  me,  I  could  not 
have  done  otherwise.    I  kissed  her  pale  cheek,  devoutly  thank- 
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ing  God  for  her  safety — and  for  the  peace,  comfort,  and  hope 
that  seemed  to  shine  ont  anew  firom  her  beaming  eyes.  Then, 
drawing  her  arm  through  mine,  m  spite  of  the  olBicer  who  had 
her  in  charge,  I  led  her  to  the  carriage. 

"  I  will  be  there,''  I  whispered ;  *'  and  so  wilt  other  good 
friends  who  hare  come,  and  are  waiting  to  see  yon.'' 

Before  the  officers  had  fairly  crowded  me  oat,  I  had  receired 
from  her  a  bit  of  paper,  wiiieh  I  kept  carefnUy,  holding  it  tight 
in  dashing  out  of  the  carriage — which  I  had  to  do  in  order  to 
escape  being  dashed  ont.  She  had  pressed  my  hand  in  adieu  ; 
and  the  gratdnl  look  that  she  gave,  as  the  carriage  tnmed,  I 
shall  always  carry  with  me.  That  look  was  so  tirid  in  me,  that 
I  almost  forgot  the  paper^  for  which  I  had  then  bnt  a  single  mo- 
ment of  attention.  Beaatilal — w<«derfal  were  the  words  which 
I  unfolded. 

"Dear  Shahmah,"  it  began,  "I  have  not  been  alone — or 
afiraid—- or  distressed.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  tme.  I 
asked  mamma  to  come  to  me ;  and  she  came.  I  know  I 
saw  her,  and  felt  her  hands  touching  me  and  caressing  me. 
Oh,  how  mamma  must  feel  to  think  of  this ;  and  how  glad 
I  am  that  my  dear  &ther  did  not  know  it  I  I  am  sure  that 
I  shall  be  brought  out  of  it.  I  haye  felt  the  power  of  Gk>d  in 
my  souL  I  know  he  will  not  forsake  me.  And  the  holy  Ma- 
donna came  very  near  me — nearer  than  ever  before.  The  light 
that  shone  out  of  her  filled  the  prison.  Still  shall  I  be  kept,  as 
I  keep  myself,  her  pure  and  worthy  votaress;  for  her  sweet  grace 
filled  me  with  peace  and  comfort  I  know  what  my  enemies  are 
seeking  to  do ;  but  they  shall  be  confounded.  Tell  them  aU, 
my  good  and  true  friends,  how  truly  I  love  and  bless  them — ^bless 
them  with  this  present  strength,  thatvcomes  I  know  not  whence 
— ^unless  it  is  from  Gk)d.  Do  all  you  can  for  me,  as  I  see  you 
wUl ;  and  be  assured  that  I  am  strong  and  true  enough  to 
bide  this  terrible  day,  looking  away  from  the  wrongs  below,  up 
into  the  sweet  heavens,  from  whence  Qpd,  and  the  holy,  and  the 
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sanctified,  are  sendiiig  down  to  me  streams  of  life,  that  ipill  sus- 
tain and  carry  me  throogh." 

How  fnll — how  overflowing  with  her  own  beantifal  spirit,  was 
this  short  and  simple  missive  I  I  gathered  its  sanctitj  into  my 
son],  knowing  that  that  heart  was  not  to  be  polluted — aye,  and 
believing  also,  that  the  rescue,  which  she  so  strongly  proclaimed, 
must  be,  and  was  at  hand. 

Fortunately,  on  my  way  to  the  auction  hall,  I  met  Mr.  Van 
Brouer,  the  Fadi^  and  Robert,  who  were  seeking  me,  to  give  in- 
formation of  a  change  in  the  place  of  sale.  It  had  been  at  first 
reported,  and  even  advertised,  to  be  at  the  principal  slave  mart 
— a  fine  building  with  a  noble  rotunda,  and  worthy  a  better  use. 
But  for  some  reason  they  had  taken  her  to  one  of  the  common 
auction  rooms,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  city. 

We  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  intention  tq  complete  the  legal 
formality  of  the  sale  with  as  little  disturbance  and  outside  show 
as  possible  ;  and  as  Mr.  Malford  resolved  to  buy  in  the  victim, 
at  any  price,  it  was  plain  that  the  less  competiti<m  there  might  be 
in  the  sale,  the  better  it  would  be  for  him.  Nor  was  he  without 
strong  fears  of  losing  his  prize  altogether ;  for  he  well  knew 
that  the  common  sympathy  and  good  feeling,  even  of  New 
Orleans!  could  not  bear  this— €8pecially  of  the  younger,  and  less 
corrupt  portion  of  the  people.  Robert  also  assured  me  that  he 
could,  and  should,  raise  volunteers  to  any  amount,  for  the  ulti- 
mate rescue  of  our  brave  Theodosia,  whose  heroic  and  noble 
conduct  had  won  commendation  from  all.  She  had,  indeed, 
seemed  to  transcend  all  heroism  in  her  really  saintly  spirit  and 
behavior.  My  good  Robert  also  said  that  he  had  the  word  of 
at  least  a  dozen  leaders,  who  had  declared  that  she  should  never 
be  taken  to  Mobile,  where  rescue  would  be  more  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  where  Mr.  Malford  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  at  home,  and  we  the  disadvantage  of  bemg  among 
strangers. 

**  Let  us  take  comfort,  then,  and  hoard  our  strength  for  this 
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great  trial ;"  said  Mr.  Van  Brouer,  as  we  tamed  toward  a  com- 
mon-looking, two  story  house,  around  the  basement  of  which, 
and  all  along  the  several  streets  and  lanes  leading  to  it,  was 
gathered  an  immense  throng. 

"Let  us  take  comfort/'  said  Robert,  "these  are  the  yerj 
flower  of  the  city.''  And  I  noticed,  as  he  spoke,  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  fine  and  noble  looking  joong  men. 

"This  augurs  well,  indeed,"  said  the  Padr^,  bowing  in  return 
to  the  salattms  on  ererj  side.  "  There  are  manj  of  our  own 
church  and  people  here.  Will  they  suffer  our  dear  child  to  be  slain? 
Bat  look  you,  yonder."  And  he  pointed  to  a  large  auction  bill, 
that  had  been  put  up,  and  was  not  yet  demolished,  as  most  of 
its  fellows  were.  We  then  read  that  a  rery  handsome,  ac- 
complished and  tohiie,  Spanish-American  girl,  was  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction  that  day,  without  fail.  My  brain  swam  and  reeled, 
as  I  read ;  yet  how  many  such  things  may,  and  will  be  seen, 
by  friends  equaUy  true  and  loving — aye,  and  far  more  helpless  1 

When  we  reached  the  stand,  we  found  that  Robert's  private 
telegraphic  circular  had  done  its  work  well,  and  many  looks  and 
signs  conveyed  to  him  intelligence  which  was  not  understood 
elsewhere.  Rumors  of  the  beauty  and  accomplishments,  as  well 
as  the  remarkable  history  of  the  young  captive,  had  also  excited 
considerable  attention,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  feeling.  The 
crowd  increased  rapidly  ;  and  I  knew  by  the  look  of  the  faces,  that 
there  was  not  only  a  good  degree  of  interest,  but  a  strong  wHl 
in  their  expression.  Yes,  be  it  recorded.  There  is  a  spark  of 
honor  left,  even  in  the  hearts  of  American  slave-holders.  The 
arrest  and  exposure  for  sale  of  such  a  young  lady  as  Theodosia, 
was  an  outrage  against  even  tidr  cold  and  hard-faced  custom. 

It  was  only  the  half  brutish  that  presumed  to  approach  her. 
Others  held  back  respectfully,  as  if  she  had  been  in  any  other 
place. 

As  we  came  up,  a  low  and  beastly-looking  fellow,  whose  foul 
flesh  was  saturated  with  whisky,  and  bloated  with  licentious- 
ness in  every  form,  had  proceeded  to  n^ake  a  personal  examina- 
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tion  of  the  "  great  candidate/'  as  another  of  the  same  stamp  who 
accompanied  him  had  jost  named  Theodosia.  She  was  standing 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  low,  dirtj  platform,  roand  which  se- 
veral gentlemen  had  gathered,  and  stood  oonversing  together, 
very  eamestlj. 

I  saw  that  Malford  was  watdiing  them  with  an  eiil  eye  ;  bat 
thongh  evidently  distnrbed,  he  wanted  eonrage  or  good  feeling 
enough  to  defend  her. 

Ghracions  Allah  !  how  the  sight  maddened  me  1 1  felt  at  once 
the  strength  and  the  rage  of  a  tiger.  With  a  single  boond  I 
sprang  to  her  side,  and  seizing  each  of  the  fellows  by  the  throat, 
I  dashed  them  aside,  with  a  force  that  mast  nearly  have  sent 
the  breath  oat  of  their  vile  bodies.  I  knew  not,  and  cared  not 
then,  what  shoald  become  of  me.  I  expected  nothing  bat  ar- 
rest for  a  high  misdemeanor,  if  not  for  a  treasonable  offence. 
Bat  instead  of  this,  load  and  long-continoed  cheers,  sainted  and 
encouraged  me. 

But  intermingled  with  these  shonts  from  the  better  class, 
there  were  low  and  sullen  cries  of,  "  Pitch  him  off  t"  "  Tote  him 
oat  1"  "  He's  no  business  there  I"  "  Nobod/ll  buy  her  with 
that  ho^  hitched  on  I"  "  That  fellow's  a  buffalo,  powerful, 
strong  and  hearty  I     Pitch  him  out  there  I" 

But,  to  my  surprise,  not  a  hand  was  laid  on  me.  The  officers, 
if  they  had  intended  such  a  thing,  had  felt  the  public  pulse  too 
truly  to  dsire  it 

"  Be  comforted,  my  Theodosia,''  I  said,  passing  an  arm  round 
her  waist,  for  I  feared  she  was  going  to  fall.  In  the  meantime, 
our  friends  had  come  up  and  stood  in  a  group  around  us. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  had  subsided,  still  holding  Theodosia 
by  the  hand,  still  embracing  and  supporting  her  with  the  left 
arm,  I  said  :  "  Oentlemen,  permit  me  a  moment's  speech." 

Loud  cries  of  **  Hear  I  hear  I"  ended  in  a  profound  silence, 
so  deep  was  the  interest  the  scene  excited. 

"  Gentlemen,"  I  began  again,  "  before  God,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  these  witnesses,  I  declare  that  I  lore  this  young  lady 
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with  a  true  and  honorable  lo7e  ;  that  I  have  come  here  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  her  to  the  ntmost ;  and  so  long  as  my  presence 
can  be  of  the  least  serrice,  I  will  neyer  desert  her." 

There  were  load  shonts  of  **  What  does  ske  saj  f "  "  What  has 
shg  got  to  say  f '^ 

For  an  instant,  the  yoni^  trembler  drooped  with  so  sweet  an 
e:q>re8sion  both  ot  tenderness  and  modesty,  that  I  was  puned 
for  her.  It  was  hU  momentary.  Her  fine  instincts  at  once 
tanght  and  strengthened  her.  Then,  as  the  stillness  deepened, 
a  single  sweet  and  alyery  voioe  was  heard,  low  indeed,  bat  so 
clear  and  distanct  in  its  melodioas  ntteranee,  that  not  a  word 
was  lost. 

"  I,  Theodosia  Bennett,  answer  yon.  Traly  as  this  friend  lores 
me,  so  troly  do  I  love  him  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  declare 
that  I  neither  will  nor  can  give  my  lore  to  any  other.'' 

There  was  no  shrinking — no  shamefacedness — no  terror*  She 
stood  still  and  calm,  grasping  my  hand,  with  the  clear  light 
of  that  sweet  heaven  on  which  she  gazed  shining  into  her  soaL 

There  was  a  low  marmar  of  applaase,  bat  it  was  sabdoed  and 
respectful. 

Then  the  Padr6  came  forward.  Laying  his  on  oar  nnited 
hands,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  farrowed  cheeks,  he 
said,  solemnly :  ''  And  may  Almighty  Gk)d,  who  has  this  day 
given  yoa  to  each  other,  keep  yoa,  and  bless  yoa,  and  abide  with 
yoa,  forever  and  ever." 

And  the  "  Amen  "  that  he  pronoonced  rose  and  swelled  into  a 
thanderoas  volame,  as  it  was  caoght  ap,  repeated  and  prolonged 
by  Uie  excited  mnltitade. 

I  was  as  one  entranced.  I  knew  not  whether  I  stood  on  the 
earth  or  sea,  for  everything  was  swtmmmg  aronnd  me. 

I  was  recaUed  to  my  senses  by  one  of  the  officers  radely 
attempting  to  drag  me  away.  Then  what  happened  I  hardly 
know  ;  bat  a  short  time  after,  they  told  me  that  Theodosia  was 
sold  for  $10,050  to  Mr.  Malford,  thoagh  Mr.  Van  Brooer  had 
over-bidden  him  up  to  the  very  last. 
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There  was  then  a  move  made  to  take  Theodosia  on  board  a 
steamer.  Bat  her  parchaser,  after  repeated  efforts,  was  so 
stontlj  resisted,  that  she  was  remanded  to  prison. 

I  have  watched  bj  this  jail  now  for  nearly  a  week.  If  I  have 
had  food,  or  drink,  or  rest,  it  is  not  dne  to  myself,  bat  to  my 
friends.  Mr.  Malford  is  still  aAraid  to  yisit  her ;  bat  he  keeps 
np  a  correspondence,  in  which  he  has  dved  to  proffer  his  base 
and  beastly  love.  We,  too,  have  found  means  to  open  a  cor- 
respondence ;  and  thos  we  learn  eyery  moTement.  She  has 
declared  to  him  solemnly,  that  he  shall  never  take  her  oot  of 
that  prison  aliye.  Thos  the  matter  stands.  He  dares  not  take 
her  against  her  wishes,  becanse  he  knows  he  would  only  draw  a 
mob  to  her  rescue. 

I  haye  be^i  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  small  room  that  com- 
mands the  whole  area  of  the  jail ;  but  much  of  my  time  is  also 
spent  in  the  street,  waUdng  before,  and  occasionally  quite  round 
the  environs  of  the  building.  Besides  the  real  anxiety,  I  like  to 
keep  up  a  good  show  of  interest  and  watchfulness.  It  is  policy 
to  do  sa 

Nov.  1. — Robert  has  been  here  to  my  room,  and  has  just  gone 
away.  He  tells  me  that  there  is  a  well-digested  plan  on  foot  for 
the  rescue  of  Theodosia,  and  that  she  has  heard  and  approves 
of  it.  She  is  to  pretend  to  be  softened  or  subdued  by  her  im- 
prisonment, and  very  gradually  to  yield  her  consent  to  go  with 
Mr.  Malford.  The  time  fixed  upon  is  next  Thursday  evening ; 
and  this  is  Monday.  She  is  to  go  to  Mr.  Malford,  but  not  with 
him  ;  for  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  she  shall  be  taken  by  an 
escort  of  his  friends  and  conducted  to  his  hotel  On  the  way, 
she  must  be  rescued,  and  taken  on  board  a  ship  for  Bio,  that 
will  then  sail.  And  there  her  father  and  friends  will  be  to 
meet  her. 

Good  God  I  if  there  should  be  any  mistake  or  failure  I  I  can 
write  no  more. 

Mississifpi  Steamer,  Nov.  5. — It  is  a  quiet,  summer-like  after^ 
noon,  and  for  the  second  time  I  am  ascending  this  great  river  ; 
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but  oh,  with  what  an  ezperieace  1  I  can  hardly  assure  myself  that 
it  is  real,  and  not  a  long-drawn  fantasy  of  the  orer-heated  brain. 
Bnt  how  shall  I  express  to  thee  my  gratitadet  Theodosia  is 
safe,  and  on  her  way  to  Brazil  I  With  this  thought  in  my  heart, 
I  hare  been  for  hours  prostrated  before  God,  and  melted  into 
tears  of  heartfelt  acknowledgment.  All  that  is  deepest,  strongest 
in  me,  has  been  stirred  to  the  centre  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  days,  until  at  length  my  reason  almost  reels  in  the 
intense  excitement.  I  am  in  no  mood  for  writing  common-places  ; 
and  everything,  after  this,  appears  stale  to  me.  All  language  is 
trite  and  cold ;  for  there  is  no  sign  nor  image  that  can  properly 
shadow  forth  histories  that  have  been  written^  as  with  a  pen  of 
fire,  on  the  naked  tablets  of  the  quick  and  Hying  heart.  They 
lire  there  still.  They  bum  into  its  life  ;  and  they  will  lire  and 
bum  there,  for  many  months  or  years ;  but  there  is  no  language 
on  this  earth|  no  external  sign,  whaterer,  that  can  utter  them. 
In  their  full  power  and  toror,  they  must  remain  unspoken,  until 
that  day  when  the  records  of  life  shall  be  unfolded,  and  read  as 
they  were  written. 

But  you  are  waitmg  for  the  outside  narrative.  I  will  give  it, 
well  as  I  may  ;  but  in  few  words  ;  for  speech  is  not  my  mood  at 
the  present.  Unfathomable  depths  of  power — ^feeling — ^reason 
— ^passion — are  stirred,  and  stirring  still  more  profoundly  within 
me.    But  I  turn  back,  though  unwillingly,  to  the  outer  life. 

Everything  went  well  on  that  eventful  night.  Mr.  Malford 
had  invited  guests  to  his  elegant  rooms,  which  were  splendidly 
illuminated  as  for  the  celebration  of  a  nuptial  feast.  In  the 
meantime,  about  one  hundred  young  men,  who  had  been  care- 
fully chosen,  with  begrimed  faces,  and  all  manner  of  strange  and 
almost  unearthly  disguises,  intersected  every  avenue  by  which 
the  carriage  was  to  pass.  They  had  telegraphic  lines  radiating 
fhHn  the  prison,  in  every  possible  direction  which  the  cortigt 
might  take,  so  that  in  an  instant  of  time  the  signs  could  be  com- 
municated  from  one  to  another,  without  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance. 
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Robert  and  myself  had  taken  a  carriage,  with  two  good 
friends  inside,  and  one  on  the  box,  alhof  whom,  including  the 
coachman,  were  m  onr  interest,  and  perfectly  understood  them- 
selves. 

Everything,  as  I  said,  went  weU.  The  carriage  was  intercepted, 
and  Theodosia  taken,  mth  but  little  diatubanoe,  without  loss  of 
life  ;  and,  as  I  believei  also,  without  great  personal  injury  to  any 
of  the  actors.  The  arrest  came  so  suddenly,  and  every  move- 
ment was  executed  with  such  promptness  and  power,  that  the 
few  gentlemen,  who  composed  the  guard  and  escort,  were  struck 
dumb,  paralyzed,  and  made  but  little  resistance — as  how  could 
they  against  so  strong  and  wdl^vised  a  force?  And  our 
good  Robert  had  planned  and  carried  out  all  this,  so  quietly  and 
truly,  that  neither  himself,  the  actors,  nor  any  of  our  party,  were 
implicated  in  the  measure. 

I  shrink  from  this  narrative  as  you  may  see  ;  for  what  can  so 
few,  small,  measured  words  do,  with  the  infinite  tide  of  feeling, 
and  thought,  and  passiiw,  that  is  rising,  and  swelling,  and  surg* 
ing  in  me?  I  would  go  to  the  Desert,  the  great  Western 
Prairies,  or  the  Sea,  that  the  infinite  within,  might  be  matched 
by  the  boundlessness  without. 

But  what  shall  I  say — ^what  can  I  say,  in  words,  of  that  mo- 
ment, when  I  received  Theodoma  in  my  arms — ^when  I  held  her 
to  my  heavt — when,  in  the  almost  agonizing  sense  of  joy,  I 
pressed  my  lips  to  hers,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  her  answering 
kiss.  We  could  not  speak  ;  but  our  tears  silently  and  quietly 
flowed  together.  Never  were  any  tears  so  tender,  so  grateful,  so 
divine.  It  was  a  reunion  such  as  the  angels  seldom  witness, 
when  all  the  anguish  we  had  suffered  was  converted  into  divinest 
rapture.  Every  pang  we  had  felt  was  returned  to  our  hearts, 
like  a  shaft  of  living  joy ;  and  the  bitter  waves  of  anguish 
subsided  into  a  calm,  grateful  and  delicious  sense  of  rest  and 
peace. 

It  was  only  just  before  the  carriage  stopped,  that  we  were  able 
to  speak  at  all;  and  then  I  said:  "  You  are  young,  my  Theodosia. 
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Ib  spite  of  all  theae  untoward  wajs,  the  world  is  still  bright  a&d 
beaatifol  before  yoa,  with  many  things  to  love  and  cherish — 
many  things^  to  enthrall  and  bless — which  yoa  yet  have  nerer 
seen.  If,  then,  at  any  time,  this  betrothal  <]i  oars  may  seem  to 
yon  forced;  or  if,  in  cahner  moments,  when  the  sonl  stands  np  in 
its  loll  strength,  to  assert  its  own,  yoa  shrink  fi^om  it,  in  the 
least,  as  a  thing  which,  in  its  fall  measure,  you  cooM  not  in- 
dorse, with  anquestioning  assent — then  be  free,  my  Theodosia — 
perfectly  free  ;  for  no  otherwise  can  I  acc^t  yon." 

She  looked  me  earnestly  in  the  fiace  a  moment,  as  if  to  read 
my  thoughts  ;  and  then  said,  naively  as  she  first  spoke  to  me  : 
"  Shahmah,  I  should  lore  to  teU  you,  if  I  could,  how  dear  you 
are — how  dear  yoo  have  always  been  to  me.  I  have  thought 
much  of  these  things,  ever  since  that  first  excursion  that  we 
made  together.  I  tiiii^  that  my  eyes  then  began  to  be  opened  ; 
for  since  I  have  not  been  the  child  I  was  before. 

"But  I  thought  I  was  too  young  and  simple  to  be  your  com- 
panion. Sometimes  I  felt  so  much  your  inferior,  that  I  dared 
not  think  of  it.  But  now,  suffering  has  been  to  me  in  the  place 
of  years.    In  that  strength  I  feel  myself  your  equal. 

"  0  Shahmah  I  I  could  not  think — I  could  not  dream  of 
loving  another.  But  still  I  say  to  you — and  I  say  it,  though  my 
heart  should  break  with  the  loss,  be  firee.  Be  free.  Otherwise 
I  could  not  accept  youP 

"  Blessed  be  the  hour  I  found  you,  my  Theodosia  I''  I  ex- 
claimed, bending  to  kiss  the  cheek  that  nestled  in  my  bosom, 
with  the  eyes  looking  up  to  mine,  so  meek,  and  pure,  and  full  of 
trust. 

And  it  was  so  beautiful  that  we  could  speak  thus,  before  our 
friends,  and  know  how  gladly  they  welcomed,  and  witnessed  our 
mutual  joy.  This  is  but  an  after-thought.  At  the  time  we 
were  abstracted  from  earthly  objects,  our  souls  recognizing  only 
Ood  and  his  holy  Angels,  as  being  present  with  us. 

This,  too,  was  the  only  time  for  speech,  as  the  ship  was  to 
sail  instantly,  with  the  arrival  on  board  of  Theodosia. 
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Directly  as  we  h&d  done  speaking  the  carriage  stopped  ;  and 
Robert,  standing  at  the  door,  received  Theodoaia  in  his  arms. 
As  ke  carried  her  over  the  platform,  oar  young  guards,  who 
stood  aronnd,  raised  their  hats,  and  waved  them,  with  low  mnr- 
mars  of  joy  and  triumph. 

Mr.  Bennett  and  Madame  were  already  on  board.  Ererything 
was  prepared  and  waiting.  The  Padr^  embraced  me  with  bless- 
ings.   So  did  the  fiather.  So  did  the  daughter.  So  did  Madame. 

The  hurried  adieux  were  over  in  a  moment ;  and  we  were 
escorted  on  board  this  steamer,  where  we  found  our  yenerabie 
friend,  Mr.  Van  Broner,  whom  we  had  persuaded  not  to  enter 
the  miUe.  A  few  minntes  afk«,  watching  firom  the  dedc,  we  saw 
the  ship  glide  majestically  down  the  river,  under  the  escort  of  a 
steamer. 

It  must  be  all  well;  for  they  are  true  hearts  to  whom  we  have 
commended  her.  Ood,  and  his  good  Angels,  will  still  protect 
her.    And  now  I  rest 

Adieu; 

Shahmah. 


LETTER  XXXIY. 

SdAHHAH  WITH  THE   SOUTHERN   SPORTSMEN.^ 

Ooudoimefls  of  fiplritdal  grofctIoft«-Wi»hmiih  ai  B«»— The  PUot^-The  SoaUiem  GroM 
—Morning  ride  wl£h  Robert— Agitation  of  the  latter— Myiterious  Expreisione— A  Troop 
of  Hunters — ^BorineM  of  the  day  opened— Robert  and  Shafamafa  J<^  tbem — ^Effect 
of  the  Groop— Master  BoIoimhi— Robert^  prtrate  Word  to  Bhihmah— Blood'hoqiids 
taken  hj  snrprlBe— Hunters  reftase  to  bettere  Robert— Vail  Into  an  Ambcudi— Robert 
and  Shahmah  huny  forward— Reach  the  Camp — Harried  Embarkation— The  pOTsners 
at  hand-^Tbe  Oanoe  makes  off— Slmao,  ZIndie,  and  the  little  Boy  left— The  Negro^ 
deflanoe— fihahmah  fiUnts. 

OotnunnuMi,  PecL  11 

Brother  Hassan  : 

I  left  yoQ  in  mj  last  writing,  with  a  sweet  hope  of  rest 
In  this  delicioQS  sense  I  hare  kept  myself  ail  the  while,  bat  com- 
muning more  inly  with  my  own  sonl,  and  reaching  out,  with  all 
that  is  tmest  in  me,  to  that  other,  finer  sool,  whose  presence  is 
evermore  necessary  to  make  the  wholeness  of  mine. 

I  have  gratefnlly  enjoyed  the  genial  and  hearty  sympathy  of 
all  these  good  Mends,  with  whom  my  heart  cliums  so  true  a  kin- 
ship, that  I  wonder  sometimes  why  they  were  not,  from  the  ban- 
ning, ordained  to  be  mine.  There  seems  to  be  snch  a  natural 
fitness  in  this,  that  I  often  fyid  myself  lost,  in  poring  over  the 
possibilities  that  might  have  confirmed  in  the  exterior,  what  the 
interior  so  tmly  reveals.  Nor  wonldst  thon,  my  brother,  nor 
woold  oar  Yonley  be  excluded  from  the  group.  Wonderful  it  is, 
indeed,  that  I  should  have  been  brought  to  these ;  and  yet,  when 
we  consider  that  we  are  guided,  and  that  oar  actions  are  often 
inspired,  if  not  dictated  and  controlled,  by  wiser  and  traer  beings 
than  oorselves,  neither  fitness  of  arrangement,  nor  the  unfolding 
of  unknown  intelligence,  should  appear  startling,  or  out  of  nature. 
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It  is  Bimplj  the  leading  of  higher  minds,  as  a  parent  leads  the 
chQd,  as  a  teacher  his  pnpil,  patting  things  right  bj  the  way, 
and  a^Jnsting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  facts  to  the  conditions.  I 
hare  always  had  an  idea  of  this  overwatching  intelligence,  ever 
since  I  sat  under  the  date-trees  in  the  desert,  a  slave^hfld  Fall- 
ing asleep  in  the  long,  deep  noon-day,  I  dreamed  that  tiie  two 
angels,  of  whom  my  good  mistress  had  told  me,  stood  by  me, 
one  at  each  aide,  and  I  saw  how  their  light  led  me,  and  would 
lead  me  through  life.  That  vision  was  to  me  a  reality ;  and 
though  of  80  early  a  date,  the  recofd  neyer  feded  away.  It  still 
lires,  opening  into  profounder  and  diviner  truths  ;  and  these  im- 
pressions of  the  interior  life  are  multiplying  and  deepening  with 
the  experience  of  erery  day. 

I  have  been  interrupted  by  Robert,  who  came  in  to  prescribe 
a  long  ride  on  horseback,  in  this  bright  and  sunny  air.  I  will 
just  say,  then;  that  we  are  all  ready  for  Rio.  Our  luggage  haf 
been  sent  on  board  these  two  days.  Robert  seemed  to  have  a 
motive  for  hurrying  it  along  so ;  but  I  have  loved  my  quiet  rather 
too  well,  in  these  days,  to  question  him  very  closely  about  it. 
Nothing  that  he  does,  that  is  strange  and  out  of  other  people'^ 
way,  either  troubles  or  surprises  me  now.  And  since  the  good 
work  which  he  planned  so  well,  and  executed  so  nobly,  I  could 
go  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

I  have  only  seen  Mrs.  Slicer  a  few  times  since  my  return.  She 
has  been  very  ill — and  I  can  well  see  the  reason,  poor  soul  I  She 
has  not  yet  gone  back  to  the  city,  because  of  her  IDness.  But 
they  all  go  next  week,  as  I  hear. 

Adieu  for  this  time. 

At  BaA,  Dm.  ST. 

The  night  is  unspeakably  peaceful  and  lovely.  I  have  been 
aloft  several  hours,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  I  came  on  board, 
it  has  seemed  possible  to  write.  I  have  made  acquaintance  with 
the  pilot,  and  find  him  a  very  intelligent  and  manly  person,  and 
one  of  great  general  information.    He  has  made  place  for  me  in 
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a  song  oatof-the-waj  corner  of  his  caboose  ;  and  there,  in  a  qoiet 
and  comfortable  position,  I  can  get  the  widest  yiew  which  the 
ship  affords  at  one  glance.  When  this  fails  in  interest^  I  love  to 
watch  the  working  of  the  ship  ;  and  when,  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Waterman  leans  to  the  wheel  he  is  working,  and  converses  in 
desultory  scraps,  I  lore  to  look  at  him  so  engaged.  His  figore  is 
almost  Herculean,  and  of  the  most  perfect  modd.  The  face,  also, 
is  manlj  and  intelligent,  harmonising  well  with  the  form.  He 
has  a  great  deal  of  constmctire  genios,  and  knows  much  of  the 
philosophy  of  mechanics.  I  sometimes  think,  while  watching 
him  thus,  what  a  noble  subject  for  marble  he  wonld  be,  with  his 
trousers  confined  loosely  at  the  waist,  the  shirt  open  at  the  neck, 
showing  the  strong  and  well  defined  throat,  and  the  sleeyes  rolled 
up  to  the  shoulder,  learlng  the  arms  bare  and  brawny  with  the 
healthful  ezerdse.  I  have  not  seen  so  fine  a  subject  since  I  came 
to  this  country,  for  either  the  pencil  or  chisel — nnless  it  be  Simao. 
And,  strangely  enough,  these  two  understl^nd  me,  and  my  pecu- 
liar  views,  better  than  any  other  perscms  I  have  found,  except 
that  dear  home  circle,  that  I  have  so  strangely  and  hurriedly 
left.  And  this  reminds  me  that  I  must,  however  pabfhl  it  may 
be,  go  into  a  detail  of  what  has  happened  since  I  last  wrote. 

But  how  shall  I  lift  the  veil  that  covers  all  these  maddening 
memories  ?  At  the  very  thought  of  them,  my  brain  whirls,  and 
the  heart  leaps,  as  if  the  shock  of  that  terrible  scene  were  to 
be  improvised  with  the  next  breath.  But,  with  all  its  pain,  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  days,  has  been  so  rich  in  achievement, 
so  triumphant  in  success,  that  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  years 
of  tamer  life.  The  truth  is,  I  have  been  quite  ill — of  something 
like  a  brain  fefer — and  my  good  friend,  and  physician,  has 
countermanded  all  exciting  topics.  But  the  time  has  come,  and 
it  must  be  done.  I  will  go  out  awhile  into  the  stillness.  That 
always  soothes  and  renovates  me. 

Just  returned  ;  and  much  better.  As  I  stood  on  deck  alone, 
watching  the  zodiacal  light,  I  became  suddenly  quiet  and  repose- 
fal.    Nothing  can  be  lovelier  than  this  phenomenon.    It  is  a  dear, 
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calm,  soft  efflorescence  of  light,  rising  in  the  soathem  horizon, 
and  gradually  ascending  toward  the  zenith.  And  while  the 
beantifnl  night  dropped  her  dnskj  plumage  over  me,  I  seemed 
to  feel  the  sofb  folds  of  her  drooping  wing^orerts,  so  kind  and 
motherly,  that  my  heart  sang  back  to  her  a  hymn  of  praise  for 
all  her  goodness.  And  now,  more  clearly  defined  in  the  darken- 
ing sky  than  I  have  seen  it  before,  comes  forth  a  beantifnl  con> 
stellatlon,  which  I  have  learned  to  welcome  as  the  Southern  Gross. 
It  looks  now  just  as  I  saw  it  in  my  vision,  on  the  bright  angel's 
forehead.  Like  a  new  gospel  of  freedom  to  a  benighted  world, 
it  is  opening  a  way  of  light  amid  the  darkness.  If  it  could  reaUy 
shine  into  men's  souls,  there  would  not  be  much  longer  such 
histories  to  write,  as  that  which  I  will  not  now  forget  I  have  to 
teU  you. 

It  was  the  very  morning  of  my  last  writing,  when  the  doctoi 
invited  me  to  an  early  ride  on  horseback,  as  I  told  you,  that  the 
drama  unexpectedly  opened.  Though  he  kept  on  before,  for  the 
most  part  seeming  rather  to  ay<Md  conversation,  I  soon  saw  thai 
he  had  a  troubled  look,  and  that  his  flushed  face  had  suddenly 
become  of  an  ashy  paleness.  I  rode  up  to  his  side,  and  asked 
what  had  happened.  He  was  listening  intently — ^for  there  had 
just  been  a  report  of  small  fire-arms — and  did  not  observe  me, 
until  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Qood  Ood  I  these  are  perilous  times  I"  he  said,  reining  in 
abruptly.    **  I  tell  you,  we  are  .none  of  us  safe  I" 

He  wheeled  his  horse,  and  waving  his  hand  toward  the  house, 
which  was  still  in  sight,  he  said  ;  "  Keep  quiet,  and  be  firm,  I 
coigure  yon  I  The  safety  of  those  dear  little  children— of  my 
precious  sister — of  my  good  brother — and  our  aged  father — all 
depends  upon  our  discretion.  And,  worst  of  all,  we  may  betray 
into  a  second  bondage,  and  thus  ruin  our  firee  and  faithful  ser- 
vants I    Oh,  it  is  horrible  I" 

''  Speak  I"  I  said  ;  "  speak,  I  implore — I  demand  it  of  yon — 
and  tell  me  what  is  the  meanii^  of  all  this  7" 

**  I  cannot  tell  you  now,"  he  said.      "  There  is  no  time ;  and 
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eyerything  may  go  off  well.  But  one  thing  I  will  say,  even 
though  joa  find  me  acting  very  strangely,  inconsistently,  falsely 
— to^ay  yoQ  most  follow  my  lead,  for  in  no  other  course  is  there 
safety.  And  now  let  us  forget  this  unpleasant  reflection,  and  en- 
joy the  ride  ;  for  that  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  game  as  any 
other," 

Saying  this,  he  fell  back  into  a  fit  of  abstraction,  and  if  I  at- 
tempted any  conversation,  he  seemed  almost  out  of  humor.  It 
was  all  a  mystery  ;  but  I  was  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  op- 
pressive fears  he  had  awakened,  by  the  exhilarating  exercise,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  morning.  The  day  was  really  charming,  the 
landscape  varied  and  full  of  freshness,  and  the  air,  though  rather 
cool,  soft,  balmy  and  delicious.  It  seemed  to  me  that  one  with  even 
sound  lungs,  to  take  in  the  bracing  air — to  say  nothing  of  a  soul 
capable  of  inspiring  along  with  it  that  deep  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful, which  everything  suggested — ^must  have  fairly  revelled  with 
the  joy  of  life.  So  it  was  with  me.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  I 
tried  to  rally  my  companion.    He  was  obstinately  silent. 

Suddenly  stopping  his  horse,  he  drew  a  note-book  from  his 
pocket,  and  writing  a  few  lines  on  a  blank  leaf,  he  tore  it  out ; 
and  giving  it  to  Samson,  who  attended  us,  he  said  something  to 
him  in  a  whisper,  which  I  could  not  hear.  The  black  instantly, 
dismounted,  and  taking  a  parcel  from  his  own  horse  in  which  I 
saw  the  doctor's  tin  berborizer,  and  something  that  looked  like 
overcoats,  he  lashed  it  on  behind  his  young  master's  saddle,  and 
then  mounting,  turned  his  horse,  and  instantly  and  rapidly  rode 
toward  home. 

I  was  going  to  ask  an  explanation  of  this  conduct,  when  there 
was  a  sudden  report  of  fire-arms  apparently  not  far  off ;  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  deep-mouthed  bay  of  bloodhounds. 

"  Gracious  Heaven  I  they  are  coming  I"  he  said  ;  and  then  I 
saw  that  the  ashen  lips  had  suddenly  become  pale  and  rigid  as 
marble.  Drawing  close  to  me,  he  whispered,  **  Simao  and  all 
his  family  are  in  the  swamp.  The  hunters  are  already  out ; 
they  are  coming ;  we  shall  have  to  join  them ;  our  lives,  and 
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the  lives  of  oar  poor  Meads,  depead  oa  oar  prudence.  Be  qaiet, 
and  be  carefal." 

Hardly  had  he  done  speaking,  when  the  whole  party  came 
galloping  down  a  cross  road,  and  reined  up,  forming  a  circle 
with  their  horses'  heads  all  tamed  toward  us.  There  were 
aboat  twenty,  as  I  shonld  Jadge,  a  few  of  them  yonng  scions  of 
nobility,  sons  of  the  plantations  anonnd,  who  had  joined  in  the 
chase,  as  one  of  them  said,  for  the  simple  fan  of  the  thing  ;  bat 
the  main  body  consisted  of  officials  aboat  the  neighboring  estates, 
the  sheriff  and  his  hangers  on,  in  whom  I  easily  recognized  the 
class  which  had  been  described  by  Mr.  Raffe,  the  poor,  miserable, 
lazy,  ignorant,  anmanned  white  slaves  of  the  Sonth.  No  haman 
beings  could  be  more  revolting.  With  the  loosely  strong  forms 
and  features,  the  flabby  and  drivelling  mouth,  stained  with  the 
loathsome  tobacco  juice,  that  oozed  from  either  comer,  the  un- 
couth, ragged  and  filthy  garments,  the  brimless  hats,  and  the 
commonly  dull  faces,  now  lit  up  by  tobacco,  whisky  and  bad 
passions,  to  a  kind  of  savage  ferocity,  they  made  such  a  pictare, 
as  one  who  loves  his  species,  would  not  like  to  draw. 

Nor  were  the  young  lords,  either  in  dress  or  deportment, 
what  should  have  been  expected  from  the  comparative  refine- 
ment of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged.  With  many  of  them, 
at  least,  the  difference  between  the  lord  and  hoosier  would  be 
simply  a  change  of  garments,  with  perhaps,  in  some  instances, 
that  distinction  which  a  man  owes  to  his  outside  habits.  I  had 
forgotten  where  we  were,  in  studying  the  effect  of  the  group. 

I  remember  that  the  doctor  had  thrown  himself  from  his 
horse,  and  with  the  bridle  hanging  over  his  arm,  he  had  plucked 
a  small  flower,  and  was  examining  it  very  attentively.  They 
had  saluted  us  cheerily  at  fivst ;  and  so  engrossed  did  Robert  ap- 
pear in  hi»-8cientific  observations,  that  he  did  not  instantly  seem 
to  see  them.  Then,  with  a  well-feigned  nonchalance,  he  looked 
up,  exclaiming:  ''The  devil.  Soil  what  brings  you  oat  so 
early  7    And  what's  all  this  aboat  7" 

'*  Stop  that  thunderin'  nonsense,"  returned  the  one  addressed. 
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a  Terj  ccmiplaisant  young  gentleman, ''  and  be  off  t  come  along 
with  OS  !  I  tell  ye  what,  Bob  I  there's  game  np  I  d'ye  know  it, 
old  boy  ?"  And  he  cracked  his  whip  across  his  book,  as  if  to 
concentrate  the  attention. 

I  saw  the  sharp,  fierce-looking  eyes  scan  the  face  of  my  friend 
as  he  spoke,  and  I  trembled  for  hia  fate.  Bnt  he  looked  np 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  aq^  said  in  a  low,  quiet,  indifferent 
tone  of  voice  ;  "  Game  ?  what  sort  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  right  sort,"  answered  Master  Solomon. 

"  Yes  ;  the  right  sort  I"  was  echoed  and  re^hoed  round  the 
whole  party  ;  and  then  they  sent  up  a  shout,  so  demoniac  in 
expression  that  they  seemed  more  like  the  Shanbah  of  the 
desert^  than  gentry  of  one  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth. 

"  Tes,"  shouted  one  ;  ''  there's  Madame  Morrison's  old  black 
rooster  ;  and  Sneer's  yaller  Biddy,  with  two  white  chickens  and 
a  black  one  " 

"  And  Wells's  pullet,  that's  neither  white  nor  yaller,"  said  a 
third. 

These  remarks  were  followed  by  allusions  to  the  several 
pfurties,  so  profime  and  so  indecent  that  I  should  blush  to  write 
them.  Meanwhile,  my  good  Robert  answered  so  quietly,  and 
with  such  well-disguised  looks  and  tones,  that  I  was  fairly  taken 
by  surprise. 

"  You  don't  tell  me  so  ?"  said  he.  "  You  don't  say  that  Sim's 
gone  f  I  thought  he  was  a  fiztore  ;  and  I  should  just  as  soon 
have  expected  to  see  the  Levee  itself  a  marching  off." 

"  Glad  of  it,  I'll  warrant,  if  half  what  folks  say  is  true," 
returned  the  sheriff,  eyeing  him  sharply. 

"  Out  of  your  reckoning  there,  nei^^bor;  but  that  won't  hurt 
me,"  responded  Bobert,  with  a  sort  of  half«mile,  half-frown,  but 
so  completely  quiet  and  comfortable,  that  it  really  misled  me ; 
though  I  thought  I  knew  what  he  was  about. 

Then,  with  a  look  of  insulted  migesty,  he  contmued :  **  I'd 
thank  yon  not  to  east  any  imputations  upon  the  honor  of  a 
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Soathern  gentleman,  dr  I  or,  by  the  old  Harry,  111  have  yoa 
tnmed  ont  of  office,  before  yon  can  say  Jack  Roberson  I'' 

Then  rising,  and  approaching  close  to  the  sheriff,  he  said : 

'*  Do  yoa  know  yoang  Badenongh  wants  that  place  of  yoors  ? 
He's  in  a  great  way  abont  it;  but  I  go  for  old  friends,  and  so  do 
all  oar  people." 

It  was  astonishing  to  see  how  effectaally  the  official  gentle- 
man was  qaelled  by  this  implied  threat  or  patronage,  instead  of 
being  enraged  as  I  had  expected. 

"  Meanness  is  the  natnre  of  the  beast,"  whispered  Robert  to 
me,  as  he  remounted  and  came  alongside  ;  for  I  was  not  incladed 
in  the  circle,  bat  a  little  apart  from  it. 

He  drew  ap  the  rein  with  a  qnick  and  resolute  motion  ;  and, 
with  the  air  of  a  dashing  military  hero,  rode  back  into  the 
gronp.  Swinging  his  cap,  with  a  cheer,  to  which  all  responded, 
he  waited  till  the  shonting  was  over,  and  then  spoke  :  "  Neigh- 
bors and  fellow  citizens  I  there's  no  time  to  lose.  If  that  fel- 
low, that  has  always  been  treated  like  white  folks,  is  oat,  Pm  the 
first  to  help  haol  him  m.  And  I  believe  friend  Shah  wouldn't 
liave  the  least  objection  to  enter  into  the  sport." 

"All  right,"  said  the  sheriff.  "Let  as  be  off.  Some  say 
they're  over  in  the  corner  jt>f  Tennessee,  among  the  mountains  ; 
others  that  they're  in  Snag  Swamp ;  others  that  they're  out 
under  the  bluff." 

I  had  no  time  to  reply,  and  I  hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  this 
unexpected  compromise  of  services  on  my  part. 

"  S'pose  he's 't  a  loss  for  English,"  pondered  the  sheriff,  seeing 
my  hesitation. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  sometimes,"  returned  the  doc- 
tor. "  But  as  to  Sim,  I  believe  he  isn't  a  great  way  off.  Fve 
seen  him  round  Snag  Swamp  a  number  of  times  lately,  when 
we've  been  out  botanizing.    Haven't  you.  Shah  ?" 

To  this  I  testified  in  the  affirmative ;  and,  knowing  of  no 
better  way,  I  surrendered  myself  outwardly,  calling  my  good 
angels  to  witness  my  strong  desire  to  do  right,  and  praying  them 
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to  lead  me  truly  ^  ia  the  name  and  power  of  Allah,  I  felt  my- 
self ready  to  do  whaterer  might  open.  I  was  neyer  more  calm 
in  my  life. 

"JToa  know  eyery  inch  of  ground,  in  wood  and  swamp  f" 
said  Master  Solomon,  a  flaxen-haired  yoong  gentleman,  of  evi- 
dently Anglo-Saxon  parentage,  yet  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of 
the  gronp.  Swinging  his  cap  in  the  air,  he  enconraged  the  men 
with  bacchaial  shouts,  obscene  suggestions,  and  profane  speeches, 
intermingled. 

"That's  the  sort!"  said  Bobert,  lifting  his  own  hat,  and 
dashing  off  with  such  hearty  good  speed  that  I  was  completely 
bewildered,  and  almost  doubted  his  integrity.  From  the  in- 
stinct of  his  own  companionship,  rather  than  from  any  will  of 
his  rider,  my  horse  took  me  beside  him.  And  as  we  were  a  lit- 
tle in  advance,  he  whispered,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart : 

"All  right  here,  Shah.  But  when  we  get  into  the  woods 
keep  directly  behind  me.    Mind,  I  say  exadlff  behind/^ 

I  had  no  time  for  question  before  the  others  came  up.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  you  any  conception  of  this  revolting  and  hid- 
eous scene.  Humanity  shudders  at  the  memory  ;  and  common 
decency  would  be  profaned,  by  either  description  or  repetition. 
The  most  inhuman — ^the  most  brutal  outrages  of  man  and  wo- 
man, were  spoken  of  with  a  cold  and  careless  levity,  that  made 
me  absolutely  wonder  if  these  were,  indeed,  among  the  gentry 
of  the  Southern  States — representatives  of  the  truest  refine- 
ment, and  the  most  excellent  moral  power  of  the  young  men  of 
the  United  American  States.  As  I  listened,  more  and  more, 
both  became  incredible. 

We  dashed  on  at  a  furious  rate,  until  Robert  and  myself  came 
to  the  border  of  a  dense  swamp,  when,  instead  of  taking  a  path 
which  was  tolerably  well  opened,  he  entered  another  that  was 
obstructed,  narrow,  and  obscure.  Remembering  the  charge,  I 
kept  behind ;  though  I  had  more  than  half  a  mind  to  take  the 
wider  path,  in  defiance  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  mere  whim. 
Soon  after  entering  the  swamp,  the  hounds  came  to  a  compara- 
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tiTelj  open  area  ;  for  it  was  coTered  only  with  piles  of  bmsb, 
that  lay  loosely  aboat,  with  many  large  stomps  and  some  low 
boshes.  Here  they  set  op  soch  a  horrible  yell,  that  my  heart 
sank  within  me.  The  whole  party  dashed  forward  at  the  cry  ; 
for  the  broader  path  led  directly  throogh  this  space,  roond 
which  the  dogs  were  nmning,  sometimes  patting  their  noses  to 
the  groond,  with  low,  soUen  growls ;  then,  tearing  at  the  earth 
with  their  paws,  they  ottered  frantic  and  sayage  cries. 

"  That's  the  troe  nigger  scent,  good  and  strong  1'^  sud  the 
sheriff,  at  the  same  time — ^perhaps  by  a  kind  of  savage  instinct^ 
perhaps  by  a  bmtal  sympathy,  or  the  force  of  habit — contracting 
and  expanding  his  own  nostrils,  as  if  he  had  caoght  the  taint 
hunself. 

"Yes,''  echoed  Sol,  "that's  the  troe  mosic.  They're  some- 
where in  here.  Haol  'em  oot  I  Drag  'em  oot  1  Pisen  em  I 
Shoot  'em  I" 

"  1  tell  yon  what,  yoo're  all  a  set  of  thonderin'  fools  I"  ex 
claimed  Robert.    "  Sneer's  dogs  have  a  trick  of  that  sort." 

"  Yoo'd  better  speak  respectfbl  of  Mr.  Sneer's  dogs,"  said  a 
Tery  thriving  yoong  gentleman,  with  a  heavy,  boshy,  red  beard, 
who  boasted  tiie  distinction  of  being  that  honorable's  overseer. 
"I  say  the*  ha'n't  soch  dogs  to  be  found  'tween  Orleans  an' 
Cuby." 

By  this  time  the  dogs  were  yelling  more  fiercely ;  and  the 
whole  party,  choosing  to  accept  ihdr  testimony,  were  reconnoiter- 
ing  the  premises. 

"  I  tell  yon,"  persisted  Robert,  "  that  I  believe  that's  a  mock 
hole ;  and  yooll  be  into  it,  head  and  ears,  if  yon  dont  look 
oot" 

Bot  the  dogs,  with  their  noses  all  toward  the  centre,  bayed 
more  savagely  than  before ;  and  when  something  seemed  to 
stir  ondemeath,  they  burst  into  a  perfect  panic  of  growls  and 
roaring.    This  decided  the  question. 

While  the  pursuers  were  dismounting,  and  probably  so  engaged 
that  they  did  not  see  us,  Robert  lifted  my  bridle,  and,  with  a 
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significant  sign,  strnck  out  into  the  broader  path,  and  plunged 
into  the  deepest  part  of  the  swamp,  I  following,  more  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  some  maddening  and  demoniac  dream,  than  as  a 
perfectly  sane  and  oonsciouslj  awake  person. 

"Put  in  the  spurs,''  he  whispered,  as  my  horse,  which  was 
rather  weaker  than  his,  faltered  in  the  race  ;  "  every  moment  is 
predous." 

Then  listening  awhile,  he  said  :  "  They  are  all  in  for  it ;  and 
we  must  make  the  most  of  the  delay,  or  our  poor  friends  are 
lost." 

Distant  as  we  were,  sounds  of  shouts,  yells  and  cries  of  mingled 
anger,  terror  and  suffering,  made  the  air  quake. 

Bounding  a  point  toward  the  southwest,  we  came  out  into  a 
clear  and  beautiful  wood,  where  the  path  was  more  open,  and  we 
proceeded  with  less  labor  and  difficulty.  Suddenly  we  dropped 
under  the  shadow  of  a  tall  bluff,  round  which  we  proceeded  by 
a  winding  path  that  led  to  a  little  bend  or  bayou,  where  alarge 
canoe  was  moored.  The  place  was  in  the  deepest  seclusion, 
apparently  cut  off  from  the  whole  world.  Robert  listened  for  a 
moment ;  then  taking  from  his  pocket  a  small  whistle,  he  blew 
two  or  three  notes.  Directly  after,  a  cautious  footstep  was 
heard,  and  an  Indian,  whom  Bobert  addressed  as  Waughban, 
suddenly  appeared. 

''  All  here  T  asked  Robert. 

"  All,"  answered  the  Chief. 

"  To  the  boats,  then.    Lose  not  a  moment.    Gall  up  Simao.'' 

Then,  whUe  the  Indian  was  gone,  he  said  to  me  :  "If  they 
come  up,  as  they  will  soon,  you  must  make  a  great  feint  of  load* 
ing  and  firing.  Here  is  a  patent  reyolyer  ;  but  the  barrels  are 
out  of  order — ^the  whole  six.  Ton  needn't  be  afraid  of  doing 
the  least  damage.  Mine  is  ditto.  But  we  must  put  in  a  little 
powder,  and  blaze  away,  and  swear  a  great  deal ;  and  if  we're 
surprised  before  they  get  off,  you  must  be  taking  the  fugitives. 
But  we'U  both  be  too  good  marksmen  not  to  miss  every  time.  I 
shall  get  you  and  me  chosen  to  pursue.    Simao  understands  it 
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all ;  weVe  chalked  it  all  oat ;  bo  don't  be  shame-faoed  about  it. 
Act  like  a  true  Southerner.  You've  had  something  of  a  lesson 
this  morning.    The  more  sayage,  the  better." 

In  the  meantime,  Simao  and  the  Indian  had  been  putting  the 
stores,  a  few  bundles  and  boxes,  into  the  canoe;  Robert  took  the 
large  parcel  from  his  horse  and  put  that  into  the  boat,  but  after 
a  word  with  Simao,  took  it  back.  Zindie  and  the  children,  and 
Mary  Ann,  who  was  betrothed  to  the  Indian,  had  come  up  ;  and 
so  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  never  forget  that  group  of  ashen  faces, 
when  the  ring  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  sharp,  passionate  cry  of 
one  of  the  bloodhounds  burst  out  of  the  swamp  close  by..  Poor 
Zindie  did  not  shriek  ;  and  even  the  young  girls  stood  perfectly 
still,  with  their  large,  brilliant  eyes  strained  wide  open,  as  if 
they  had  been  suddenly  congealed  into  statues  of  speechless  and 
unutterable  despair  ;  while  the  little  boy  hid  his  head  under  his 
mother's  apron,  and  I  coald  see  that  every  particle  of  his  flesh 
quivered  with  terror  at  the  voice  of  that  dog.  Poor  chOd  I  he 
had  not  forgotten. 

Waughban  had  put  Mary  Ann  in  the  canoe,  and  was  inquir- 
ing what  should  next  be  done ;  while  Simao  himself  was  un- 
mooring the  boat  and  pushing  her  off ;  for  she  had  got  a  little 
too  far  aground. 

"  Save  the  girls,"  whispered  Zindie,  as  her  husband  was  about 
taking  her;  and  then  her  ashen  lips  became  rigid. 

Simao  regarded  her  with  a  look  of  that  intense  love  which  yet 
cannot  make  him  selfish;  and  then  all  the  nobleness  of  his 
nature  triumphed,  as  he  said,  mournfally  :  ''  Yes,  let  these  poor 
children  be  saved,  for  their  fate  is  worst  of  all." 

He  then  took  them,  one  under  each  arm,  and,  walking  out 
into  the  water,  put  them  in  the  canoe.  But  in  attempting  to 
get  the  little  boy  in,  he  struggled,  because  he  did  not  like  to 
leave  his  mother,  and  fell  overboard. 

In  this  delay,  the  horsemen  were  heard  approaching.  At  a 
sign  from  the  doctor,  Simao  made  a  desperate  effort  to  get  both 
Zindie  and  the  little  boy  on  board  ;  but  failed  in  both.    He  saw 
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it  was  too  late,  and  gave  the  sign  of  departure  to  Waagbban, 
who  fell  to  the  oars  with  sach  a  powerful  impulse,  that  the  canoe 
darted  off  with  great  rapidity. 

Meanwhile,  Bobert — ^first  saying  to  me,  ''Hold  Zindie  as 
prisoner  " — ^ran  vound  the  bluff,  raised  his  handkerchief  on  a  long 
pole,  and  shouted  for  help.  This  was  to  me  more  incompre- 
hensible than  all  the  rest  had  been  ;  but  I  soon  saw  that  they 
were  so  near,  it  was  the  only  chance  of  maintaining  our  credit 
with  the  pursuers.  It  aJso  attracted  them  to  a  part  of  the  bluff 
from  whence  a  good  sight  of  the  fngitiye  canoe  could  not  be 
obtained,  and  thus  lengthened  the  period  of  safety ;  for  he  well 
knew  that  if  it  should  be  discoyered  while  within  the  range  of 
shot,  there  would  be  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 

A  bullet  whizzed  by  and  grazed  the  cheek  of  Zindie,  whom  I 
still  held.  I  was  binding  it  with  my  handkerchief  at  the  moment, 
when  one  of  the  bloodhounds  attacked  the  boy.  The  negro 
seized  a  club  and  dealt  such  a  blow  that  the  savage  brute  lay 
dead  at  his  feet.  Then  seizing  Zindie  and  the  child,  both  with 
the  left  arm,  he  ran  to  the  height,  and  stood  brandishing  his 
club  with  such  a  defiant  air  as  kept  the  pursuers  for  a  few 
mcmients  at  bay. 

What  a  Bight  was  there,  in  the  face  of  Grod  and  heaven — ^in 
the  face  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  American 
Constitution — in  the  face  of  Humanity  and  the  Christian  religion 
— ^to  see  that  man — a  husband  and  a  father — standing  there, 
with  nothing  but  a  bare  club  to  defend  himself  with,  against  the 
bullets,  bowie-knives  and  bloodhounds  of  American  Freemen,  and 
avowed  dtfemders  of  its  Constitution — ^with  a  plenty  of  legislators 
and  ministers  of  the  Gospel — and  good  citizens — ^fathers  and 
mothers — ^husbands  and  wives — standing  quietly  in  the  back- 
ground, and  coolly  declaring  that  he  shovHd  be  there  so,  unless  he 
would  go  back  out  of  humanity  into  chattelism,  and  be  a  thing. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  still,  as  if  actually  turned  to  stone, 
with  the  club  lifted  toward  heaven,  and  a  face  of  such  unutter- 
able anguish  as  only  the  highest  degree  of  strength  could  either 
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feel  or  express  ;  for  poor  SSndie  had  fainted,  and  hang  as  if  life- 
less on  his  arm. 

The  men  shonted  with  most  horrible  oaths  ;  ballets  flew,  and 
the  bloodhoonds  jelled.  Then  the  whole  scene,  rock,  trees  and 
horsemen,  with  that  most  piteoos  groop  in  the  centre,  all,  erery* 
thing,  reeled  before  me  ;  and  I  fell  to  the  earth,  faint  and  sick, 
but  well  pleased  to  be  so,  that  I  m^ht  not  look  upon  the  fiiU  of 
that  braTe  man. 

I  am  sick  of  my  sabject,  and  cannot  write  anj  more  now.  I 
will  dose  this,  and  have  it  ready  to  send  by  any  chance  that 
may,  and  probably  will  occar,  in  a  few  days. 

Robert  has  jnst  been  in,  and  has  coontermanded  my  writing 
for  some  days,  at  least. 

And  thas  adieu ; 

Shahmah. 


LETTER  XXXV. 


SHAH1£AH  MEETS  A  HORRIBLE  VAONETIZER. 

Robert  reeaptarM  Ondle— Escape  of  SImao  with  the  Boy— Robert  ehafei  and  fbams^ 
He  anretts  a  Shot  aimed  at  the  FagUive— Reoommends  ef^torlng  aQve— Abuet  the 
Sheriff— Shahmah  aHists  JOndie  to  esoapo— Their  flight  through  the  water  and  holes 
in  the  Rock— A  Terrific  Scene— The  My9  of  the  Snake— The  Eye  of  the  Han— The 
Effects  of  both— Zlndie  prefers  Snakes  to  Slare  Hanters— Shahmah  forces  a  Retreat— 
They  Emerge  Blessing  of  Water— Its  probable  Tbinea— They  go  In  Pnrsnlt  of  the 
Boat— It  is  gone— Zlndle*8  Dismay— The  Voice  of  Robert— He  has  Joined  the  Pnnraen 
—They  take  ZIndle  and  Shahmah  on  board— Proposal  to  send  her  back— Robert 
opposea— Bology  of  his  friend— They  go  after  the  Canoe— Dreariness  of  Scene— Suffer* 
ingi  of  Zlndie. 

Ounva  8BIP  Tduus,  Jan.  dih,  1868L 

Brother  Hassan  : 

I  haye  been  reposing  almost  oontinaallj  since  the  date  of 
mj  lasti  and  am  now  much  better  and  able  to  resume  the  narra* 
tive,  in  which^  if  I  remember  righti  I  had  just  reached  the  point 
where  Simao  stood  upon  the  defensive  ;  which  is  the  last  I  re- 
collect of  that  scene. 

By  what  feint  Robert  had  sncceeded  in  so  well  maintaining  his 
character,  I  do  not  precisely  know.  His  grand  stroke  was  the 
capture  of  ^die,  who  still  remained  quite  senseless  ;  though  I 
have  no  idea  how  he  accomplished  the  feat,  with  any  tolerable 
aspect  of  sincerity,  and  yet  without  injury  to  Simao.  The  first 
thbg  I  knew  about  it,  he  had  laid  her  on  the  ground  beside  me; 
and  dashing  water  over  both  of  us  together,  he  shouted  taunt- 
ingly :  "  You're  a  famous  Algerine  I  Gome  I  stir  yourself ;  and 
see  whether  you  can  keep  that  dead  woman  from  running 
away." 

In  spite  of  myself^  I  felt  indi^paot  i^t  tliis  imputation  of 
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cowardice ;  thoagh  I  own  I  am  not  remarkable  for  physical 
courage  ;  and  this  helped  to  roose  me,  as  he  had  doubtless  m- 
tended. 

But  a  new  uproar,  more  terrible  than  anything  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  completely  brought  me  round,  back  again  to  conscious- 
ness. Robert  suddenly  left  Zindie,  whose  dress  he  had  been 
loosening,  and  sprang  to  the  top  of  the  bluff,  just  in  time  to 
miss  Simao,  who  had  seized  the  boy,  and  made  a  leap  firom  the 
summit,  into  deep  water. 

"  What  are  you  about  ?"  he  cried,  "  loiterers  I  Cowards  1 
Take  him  I  take  him,  before  he  reaches  the  boat  I  He's  a  devil 
of  a  swimmer.'' 

By  this  time  Simao,  with  a  secret  sign  to  Bobert,  which  no 
one  but  myself  could  see,  swam  out  toward  the  canoe,  which,  by 
his  motions,  we  found  was  just  below,  protected  by  an  impassable 
swamp  ;  but  as  it  swung  round  back  a  few  points  to  meet  the 
swimmer,  it  came  out  from  the  shelter  of  the  bluff,  and  was  thus 
brought  within  the  rake  of  gunshot.  But  though  many  bullets 
were  sent  after,  the  bold  swimmer  escaped  unhurt. 

Bobert,  meanwhile,  acted  like  one  wholly  demented.  He 
alternately  deplored  the  losses,  chafed  at  the  defeat,  and,  in  a 
general  way,  abused  the  whole  of  us.  I  was  a  little  afraid,  at 
first,  that  he  might,  in  his  acting,  "  overstep  the  modesty  of 
nature,"  but  I  soon  found  that  he  had  taken  a  very  accurate 
measure  of  the  faculty  of  gullibility*  in  his  auditors — who 
seemed  wonderfully  impressed  with  the  noise  he  made.  And 
this  is  the  secret  of  many  victories.  Take  away  sound,  thoagh 
it  be  empty,  and  the  result  would  be  quite  another  thing. 

But  at  length,  as  Simao  was  about  getting  into  the  canoe, 
being  necessarily  kept  for  a  short  time  in  the  same  range,  he 
furnished  an  excellent  mark  for  a  rifle  l)all,  which  instantly 
attracted  the  attention  of  Solomon,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
shots  in  the  country,  and  seemed  to  regard  the  position  artisti- 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Brftln  Meters  have  marked  such  an  organ  ;  bat  I  am  cer- 
tain there  onght  to  be  one.— Ed. 
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cally,  or  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  amatear.  He  had  ran  down 
the  bluff  a  little  way;  and  bj  leaping  a  small  inlet,  had  brought 
himself  within  a  fair  range  of  the  fugitivei  just  as  having  depo- 
sited the  child,  he  hung  by  the  canoe,  with  his  sidehead  turned 
directly  toward  the  marksman. 

But  Robert,  who  seemed  to  be  eyerjwhere,  was  really  at  the 
heels  of  Solomon,  who  looked  round  with  surprise,  to  find  him 
so  near  ;  saying  at  the  same  time :  "  See  there.  Bob,  what  a 
beautiful  target  1  Fifty  to  one,  now.  111  put  a  bullet  right  into 
his  ear." 

''What  under  the  heayens  do  you  meui?''  exclaimed  Rob- 
ert, knocking  the  rifle  from  his  hand  with  such  force  that  it 
went  off ;  but  by  good  luck  neither  was  hurt. 

"  Do  you  know  what  youVe  about  V  he  continued,  before  the 
young  gentleman  had  recovered  from  the  collapse  of  his  aston- 
ishment and  anger,  at  being  thus  insulted.  "  Don't  you  see 
that  that  fellow  must  be  taken  alive  ?  and  I've  got  the  way  to 
do  it.  Besides,  you  endanger  Sneer's  articles,  by  going  to  work 
that  way.  Sim  wouldn't  be  held  under  three  thousand,  any  day. 
Five  hundred  apiece  would  be  the  least  we  could  calculate  upon, 
to  bring  him  in  alive.  Such  a  sum,  you  must  allow,  would  be 
very  convenient  for  young  gentlemen  of  pleasure,  like  you 
and  me." 

"All  right,"  said  Master  Solomon,  unbending  himself  very 
genially  to  the  emollient  idea  which  thus  happily  covered  the 
indignity  offered  to  him,  in  the  person  of  his  rifle  ^  for  this 
young  gentleman's  rifle  was  a  person,  and  perhaps  he  thought 
the  most  important  personality  about  himself.  But  thus  ap- 
peased, he  proceeded  to  lift  and  examine  the  beloved  bride  of 
his  savageness,  with  more  interest  and  affection  of  manner  than 
one  would  have  thought  him  capable  of. 

Just  then  the  sheriff  came  up.  He,  with  most  of  the  troupe, 
had  been  running  down  the  bluff,  trying  to  find  a  passage  between 
the  river  and  the  swamp,  but  without  success.  It  is  strange 
enough  that  they  did  not  think  of  taking  a  boat,  and  pursuing 
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the  fagitives.  Bat  probably  Simao  was  not  a  power  to  be 
encountered  in  a  yerj  close  grapple  ;  for  in  his  escape  from  so 
many  armed  men  he  had  already  shown  strength,  bravery,  and 
skill  of  no  common  order. 

This  dignitary,  to  my  snrprise,  fared  no  better  than  the  others 
had  done ;  for  Master  Robert,  who  seemed  to  have  consti- 
tuted himself  generalissimo  of  the  whole,  rated  him  as  severely  as 
he  had  the  others. 

"  Tis  a  most  scnrriloos  piece  of  business,^  he  was  saying,  jnst 
as  that  gentleman,  who  was  a  little  plethoric,  came  tugging  and 
puffing  up  the  hill — "  bad  luck,  to  say  the  least.  If  I  wasn't  a 
minister's  brother,  Pd  swear  outright,  to  see  you  all  so  infernal 
helpless  I  We've  lost  a  cool  five  thousand  to-day,  the  least  cent 
that  can  be  reckoned,  to  say  nothing  of  the  respectability  of  the 
thing  I" 

''  What  is  to  be  done  f "  responded  the  sheriff,  looking  woefully 
crest-fallen  at  this  presentation  of  the  matter. 

In  the  meantime,  Zindie,  who  had  been  consigned  to  my  espe- 
cial care,  began  to  revive.  She  looked  around  at  first  with  a 
kind  of  dreamy  expression,  but  in  another  instant  compre- 
hended the  whole  ;  for  thought,  in  such  cases,  is  sometimes  very 
rapid. 

"  Gone  ?    All  gone  ?"  she  whispered. 

"  Tes,"  I  answered  ;  *'  all  but  the  doctor.  He  is  with  the 
men,  over  the  bluff  yonder,  to  the  south." 

In  an  instant  her  whole  face  was  lighted  up  with  an  almost 
superhuman  expression.  "  Can  you  row  a  boat,  master  f"  she 
whispered. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  as  well  as  the  best  of  them.  Is  there 
a  boat  near  ?" 

"  Close  by,"  she  returned  ;  "  and  in  such  a  sheltered  place  that 
we  can  get  to  the  canoe,  that  won't  be  far  away,  I  know,  because 
they  promised  to  wait,  if  any  of  us  should  be  left.  Perhaps 
Waughban  will  be  there,  or  Simao.  I  think  they  will,  one  or 
both." 
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Then  looking  me  ML  in  the  fince,  with  such  a  beseeching  ex- 
pression as  I  conld  not  resist,  she  said :  ''  Will  yon  go,  master  ?^ 

It  wodd  have  been  impossible  for  anything  to  haye  had  a 
more  powerful  effect  on  me  than  these  few  and  sunple  words. 

**  I  will  go,"  I  answered,  for  I  thought  of  my  own  Theodosia, 
and  henceforth,  for  her  sake,  I  shall  think  more  truly  of  her 
sex. 

She  seemed  to  thank  me,  not  only  with  her  whole  heart  and 
soul,  bat  with  the  whole  power  and  sanctity  of  womanhood.  I 
hare  neyer  seen  a  more  eloquent  gratitude,  than  there  was  in 
the  full  look  she  gaye  me.  » 

Just  at  that  moment  Robert  called  out  from  the  top  of  the 
bluff,  in  the  distance  ;  "  Quard  that  nigger  with  your  life,  Shah. 
She's  a  rich  one ;  and  ^icer'd  giye  half  his  plantation  to 
redeem  her." 

At  this  poor  Zindie  fell  to  trembling,  so  that  I  had  to  sup- 
port her.  The  moment  had  come.  Looking  up,  and  perceiying 
that  we  could  not  be  seen  from  the  top,  I  said  to  her  :  **  In  the 
name  of  Gkxl,  lead  the  way,  since  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  go." 

**  We  must  wade  through  the  water  under  the  rock,"  an- 
swered Zindie.    "  It  isn't  yery  deep." 

But  when  the  poor  creature  stepped  down,  I  saw  that  she 
could  not  stand  against  the  current ;  and  when  she  attempted 
to  walk,  her  strength  wholly  gaye  way.  I  took  her  in  my 
arms,  and  crept  cautiously  under  the  sharp  brow  of  the  rock, 
following  her  direction,  until  we  came  suddenly  to  a  little  slope. 
Just  oyer  it,  landward,  there  was  an  opening  in  the  rock,  but  so 
well  concealed  with  ferns  and  shrubs,  that  I  did  not  perceiye  it, 
till  she  drew  the  rank  plants  aside,  shoiidng  me  a  roundish  aper- 
ture, of  perhaps  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  room  we  entered  was 
an  irregular  oblong,  and  high  enough  to  admit  of  standing  erect. 
Passing  down  a  few  steps,  we  came  to  a  subterraneous  path, 
dimly  lighted  by  an  occasional  creyice  in  the  side  of  the  hill 
along  which  it  ran,  opening,  at  length,  into  a  still  darker  but 
wider  place. 
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Haying  thus  obtained  shelter,  we  cronched  down  in  the  dark, 
to  listen.  Directly  we  heard  a  tumnlt  of  Toices,  the  sonnd  of 
hurried  steps,  and  the  stamping  and  tramping  of  horses.  Soon, 
also,  the  hoonds  came  in  for  their  part  of  the  noise  ;  for  having 
tracked  the  scent  to  the  water,  they  were  bdlowing  awaj  with 
a  great  swell,  as  not  only  dogs,  bat  men  are  wont  to  do,  when 
they  find  themselves  "  at  faolt" 

I  cannot  fitly  describe— because  I  cannot  now  well  conceiTe  of 
— ^the  horrors  of  that  scene.  It  was  one  of  those  terrible  pas- 
sages of  life,  which,  happily  for  aU  the  future,  seem  to  bum  out^ 
and  obliterate  themselres  in  passing.  At  first  a  thought  of  the 
awful  podtion  I  had  taken,  gave  such  a  sense  of  anguish  as 
seemed  almost  to  cut  through  my  heart,  with  an  intense  and 
deadly  pain.  What  was  I,  but  an  hour  ago— <aye,  lees  than  an 
hour  since — ^what  now  ?  Up  to  that  time  I  was  an  honorable 
man,  respected  everywhere— self-respected.  Now  I  was  an  out- 
law— the  companion  of  slaves — a  criminal  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
— self-doomed  to  a  cruel  punishment — shame — disgrace— per- 
haps an  ignominious  death.  I  never  knew  before  how  strong  the 
love  of  mere  outside  character  is.  For  a  moment  the  unwonted 
sense  of  degradation  came  upon  me  with  such  power,  that  I  was 
nearly  crushed. 

But  I  looked  upon  my  companion,  pale  as  she  was,  and 
almost  lifeless.  I  thought  of  Theodosia — how  wronged,  how 
helpless,  she  had  been,  and  with  the  look  and  the  thought,  my 
strength  came.  I  had  not  done  this  thing  for  my  own  sake.  I 
had  not  done  it  even  for  the  sake  of  any  idle  whim,  or  trifling 
pleasure  to  her — ^but  for  her  soul's  sake — ^to  preserve  her  in  a 
life  of  purity.  I  knew,  then,  that  the  will  of  God  was  in  it  ; 
and  my  self-respect  came  back  again  ;  but  it  was  through  a 
most  terrible  and  bitter  struggle.  I  saw  that  by  some  unknown 
means  we  should  go  out  free.  We  had  not  before  spoken,  or 
stirred.  We  had  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  the  voices  above 
seemed  to  come  so  near.  But  with  this  feeling  so  strong  withia 
me,  I  could  not  forbear  whispering  :  "  Have  courage,  my  good 
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Zindie  I    God    is  with   us,  and  we   shall   come    out   of  it 
bravely."         ^ 

Jast  as  I  said  this,  there  was  a  rustle — or  rather  rattling 
sound,  close  by  ;  and  then  something  cold  and  heavy  touched 
my  hand^  I  had  not  thought  before  that  the  cave  was  damp 
and  mouldy,  a  fit  abode  for  the  most  noisome  creatures.  I  had 
not  thought  of  serpents.  It  was  plain,  now,  that  there  was 
something  of  the  reptile  kind  about  us.  I  knew  not  how  to  tell 
this  to  Zindie  ;  but  I  was  afraid  it  would  come  upon  her  sud- 
denly, and  she  would  scream.  So  I  said  to  her,  quietly  as  pos- 
sible, that  I  believed  there  were  snakes  there  ;  but  she  must 
keep  still,  and  I  would  see  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  look  of  horror  which  then  met  me.  I 
had  been  in  the  dark  so  long,  that  I  could  just  see  the  outline 
and  color  of  her  face;  and  the  darkness  made  its  changes  still 
more  unearthly  and  horrible.  The  ashen  features,  the  strained 
and  rigid  mascles,  the  dilated  and  burning  eyeballs,  were  so  ter- 
rible, that  I  forgot  the  snake.  I  shook  her.  I  spoke  with  se- 
verity, hoping  to  rouse  her. 

"  Shall  we  go  back  ?"  I  asked,  pomting  above. 

And  what  a  scorching  commentary  on  slavery  and  its  advo- 
cates, her  reply  was.  I  thought  of  it,  then,  amid  horrors  that 
seemed  to  quench  all  other  thought,  and  wondered  if  any  one 
who  ever  realized  these  things,  could  defend  a  system  that  in- 
cluded them. 

"  Oh  no,  massa,"  she  answered.  "  Let  the  snakes  come. 
They  aint  so  bad  as  them  up  there — ^not  half  so  bad  as  them 
over  yonder  ;"  and  she  pointed  toward  New  Orleans,  indicating 
her  master.  "  I'll  try  to  be  still,  massa,  I  will  I'*  and  the  poor 
creature  clenched  one  of  my  hands,  with  a  power  that  drove  her 
nails  into  the  flesh. 

In  the  meantime  the  sound  of  our  voices,  or  something  else,  had 
roused  the  serpent  again  ;  for  we  heard  the  same  rustling  noise, 
looking  toward  a  darker  corner  of  the  hole,  and  not  more  than 
four  feet  from  me,  I  saw,  slowly  rising  from  the  ground,  two 
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small,  bright  drops  of  light,  like  fire  almost  at  a  white  heat.  As 
the  head  was  thus  lifted  aboat  a  foot  from  the  ground,  I  could 
hear  the  body  throwing  itself  into  coils ;  and  knowing  the 
habits  of  the  reptile,  I  expected  a  spring.  But  instead  of  this, 
the  eyes  seemed  to  expand  and  become  iridescent ;  and  they 
shot  forth  flames  that  were  almost  blinding. 

I  fonnd  that  my  sight  was  chained  to  the  eyes,  and  as  they 
sent  forth  every  moment  more  splendid  and  viyid  colors,  a  pecu- 
liar sense  of  diz^ess  and  sickness  in  the  head  and  stomach, 
began  to  afEect  me,  and  at  length  'so  powerfully,  I  thought  I 
should  lose  my  senses.  It  was  something  like  the  effect  of  a 
strong  narcotic ;  and  I  think  that  I  inhaled  this  with  the  breath, 
as  well  as  absorbed  it  through  the  sight ;  for  a  noxious  and 
oppressiye  effluvium,  doubtless  from  the  breath  of  the  snake, 
seemed  to  fill  the  air.  I  had  heard  of  the  power  of  fascination 
in  some  species  of  serpents,  but  had  always  been  very  skeptical 
in  regard  to  its  reality.  And  judge  how  I  felt,  when,  in  this 
horrible  way,  it  was  beginning  to  be  made  true  to  me  I 

Then  I  thought  instantly,.  "  if  the  eye  of  the  serpent  has  this 
power,  the  eye  of  the  man  must  have  greater  power.  Let  us  try 
it." 

I  felt  then  as  I  never  did  before,  and  pray  I  never  may  again. 
It  seemed  as  if,  with  the  first  thought  of  power,  a  crust  broke 
in  my  brain,  opening  a  furnace  of  licfhid  fire  ;  and  streams  of 
such  terrible  intensity,  that  they  burnt  and  blinded  me  as  they 
ran,  were  sent  out  from  this,  and  refiracted  by  the  lenses  of 
vision,  were  poured  through  the  eyes. 

I  had  a  distinct  sense,  that  the  current  thus  put  in  motion, 
must  be  deadly  to  anything  it  was  carried  against ;  and  thia 
gave  me  still  greater  strength,  and  enabled  me  to  keep  the  etiemy 
distinctly  in  view,  which,  otherwise,  I  might  have  forgotten.  I 
could  see  those  barbed  shafts  of  fire  penetrating  the  subtle  and 
fiery  brain  of  the  reptile.  This  consciousness  of  power  rendered 
me,  also,  calm  and  self-possessed.  I  knew  that  I  was  quelli^^ 
the  light  in  those  terrible  eyes,  even  before  they  lost  their  corns- 
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eatioQB.  Gradually  they  faded  to  a  kind  of  white-ash  color ; 
and  then,  to  my  inexpressible  relief,  the  lids -dropped  meekly 
down,  and  I  saw  that  the  whole  mass  of  rings  seemed  to  collapse, 
as  if  in  a  sleep. 

After  this  horrible  experience  I  had  no  fear  of  men,  nor  of 
any  injury,  nor  any  torture,  that  conld  be  inflicted  by  a  merely 
human  power.  Ndther  could  I  appreciate  the  question  between 
liberty  and  slayery,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  willing  to  remain. 
So  I  roused  up  Zindie,  and  told  her  that  if  there  was  no  other 
where  for  us  to  go,  we  must  return.  But  oh,  I  shall  neyer  for- 
get the  look  of  unutterable  horror  that  she  gaye  me. 

**  Go,  massa,  go,''  she  said  ;  ''  but  please— pray  leaye  me 
here." 

"  Fm  afraid  to  leaye  you,  my  good  Zindie  I  I  dare  not  leare 
you  I"  I  answeredi  shiyering  in  eyery  nenre,  as  I  thought  I  felt 
the  coils  stiiring  again. 

'*  Then  it  is  because  you  don't  know  who  my  real  enemies  be," 
she  answered.  ''  Do  you  think  I'm  more  afraid  of  snakes  than 
tkem!  0,  massa  I  you  don't  know  what  slavery  is  I  If  you'd 
seen  'em  cut  up  as  I  have,  after  they've  been  took  in  the  swamp  1 
Snakes  isn't  half  so  bad  I  They  know  we're  their  enemies,  and 
it's  natural  for  tkan  to  bite  ;  but,  0  massa  I  they  are  not  cruel, 
like  tkmr 

'*  But  my  good  friend,  tell  me  where  to  go,  then,"  I  sdd  reso- 
lutely ;  "  for  the  serpent  will  be  up — perhaps  before  we  can  get 
off.  So  be  quick,  for  there  may  be  others — ^there  may  be  a  den 
here  1" 

I  sprang  on  my  feet,  and  took  hold  of  her  with  a  strong  hand  ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  every  particle  of  her  flesh  was  quivering  with 
the  intensest  strain  of  anguish.  I  never  knew  anything  like  it. 
Grasping  my  hand,  she  tottered,  and  I  thought  would  have 
fallen.  Whether  my  hand,  or  her  good  angels  gave  her  strength, 
I  know  not,  but  she  suddenly  recovered ;  and  after  listening 
^g);ently  for  a  while,  she  said  in  a  low,  but  earnest  tone :  "  I 
guess  they're  gone  now,  massa.    Walk  right  straight  out. of 
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here,  and  then  it  win  be  light,  and  we  can  see  what  there 


is." 


"  Lead  the  way,  then/'  I  said  ;  "  and  pray  be  carefiil  how  70a 

step." 

"  Tes,"  she  returned,  with  a  coolness  that  came  of  these  bitter 
experiences  ;  "  I  jnst  ease  the  foot  down,  feeling4ike,  and  then 
I  shan't  hnrt  'em,  if  I  touch." 

Taking  advantage  oi  this  hint,  I  followed  in  h^  steps,  through 
a  very  dark  passage,  and  so  narrow  as  hardly  to  be  passable, 
for  the  distance  of  perhaps  fifty  feet.  How  we  came  out  of  that 
suffocating  hole  I  know  not.  U  it  had  been  roofed,  paved,  and 
lined  throughout  with  living  serpents,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
frightful ;  for  the  brain  was  at  that  pitch  of  excitement,  which 
could  not  take  in  anything  more  terrible. 

We  emerged  into  a  wider  and  lighter  space,  and  this  again 
opened  into  an  oblong  room,  that  seemed  to  jut  into  the  side  of 
the  cliff.  It  was  tolerably  well  aired  and  lighted,  and  bore  the 
marks  of  recent  occupation  ;  and  from  it,  Zindie'said,  there  was 
a  way  led  down  to  the  foot  of  the  bluff.  In  the  comer  was  a 
pool  of  rain  water,  quite  fresh,  in  a  large  hollow  of  the  rock. 
Full  of  life  as  the  waters  of  Zemzen  * — ^fhll  of  beauty  as  the  well 
of  Ezzerka,f  it  opened  to  me  truly  the  waters  of  salvation. 
Seizing  a  broken  gourd-shell,  I  drank,  I  bathed;  and  never  shall 
I  forget  how  delicious  was  the  draught,  how  refreshing  and  rein- 
spiring,  the  cool  and  pure  streams,  that  I  poured  over  myself. 
It  was  a  mere  instinct ;  for  I  was  beyond  all  power  of  reason  ; 
but  if  I  had  not  found  the  water  I  believe  I  should  have  died. 
It  cooled  the  flaming,  and  as  it  seemed  to  me  poisoned  eyes  ;  it 
relieved  the  excited  nerves  ;  and  thxt>ugh  the  skin  sent  volumes 
of  quiet  and  coolness  to  the  throbbing  and  heated  brain.  From 
this  experience  I  am  led  to  think,  that  there  must  be  a  great 

*  The  Mcred  wat«n  of  Zemsen,  which  !■  the  Spring  of  Hagar,  «re  lald  to  oore  ell  Ae* 
eesee.~BD. 

t  Ayn  Xnerke  waa  e  feTorite  reeort  of  Mahomet,  who  wee  nerer  weaij  of  ooi 
plating  amid  Ita  pleaeant  iceaery,  and  looking  Into  Ita  pore  and  limpid 
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medicinal  power  in  water.  That  these  natural  and  aniversal 
fountains  of  health,  sach  as  lur  and  water,  should  have  some 
special  relations  to  health,  and  thus  be  susceptible  of  general  or 
local  application  in  the  cure  of  disease,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
more  than  probable.    I  must  know  something  of  this. 

We  kept  quite  still  for  some  time  ;  but  as  there  was  no  sound 
to  be  heard,  Zindie  at  length  went  out  to  a  gap  in  the  rock  to 
reconnoitre.  As  it  was  judged  best,  we  remained  for  a  while 
under  the  shelter.  The  terrible  anxiety  I  suflfered  during  that 
tune  cannot  be  described.  The  possil^e  night  in  the  swamp, 
amid  ferocious  beasts  and  reptiles,  as  dangerous  and  loathsome 
as  that  from  which  we  had  just  escaped,  with  perhaps  days  and 
nights  of  starvation — ^the  malignant  man  hunters — ^the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  being  taken — ^the  not  very  improbable  result  of  an 
ignoble  death — ^the  pain  and  danger  that  would  come  to  my 
friends  on  account  of  this  high  misdemeanor  in  their  guest — all 
stood  before  me  as  absolute  realities  ;  each  of  them  appeared 
so  terrible,  I  had  no  power  to  say  which  might  be  the  worst. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  had  conjured  up  a  whole  host  of  demons. 

But  I  thought  to  myself  again  :  "  Is  this  manly  7  Is  it,  in  fact, 
just  to  myself  that  I  should  thus  punish  myself  by  anticipation 
for  what  an  irreversible  duty  has  compelled  me  to  do  ?  Shall  I 
not  say  to  myself,  that  it  was  right  to  do  what  I  did  ?  for  if  it 
should  occur  again  and  again,  I  could  not,  so  long  as  I  am  a 
man,  fail  to  repeat  the  act.  I  will,  then,  vindicate  myself ;  I 
will  stand  by  myself,  and  declare  that  by  whatever  strength 
there  is  in  me,  I  will  maintain  not  only  the  position  I  have  taken, 
but  the  right  to  take  it.  My  goo^  angels,  doubtless,  see  that  I 
need  this  degree  of  strength.  I  will,  then,  take  it  to  myself,  and 
be  -braver  and  truer  for  it.'' 

And  thus  I  quelled  in  myself  an  anxiety  which  had  racked  me 
so  intolerably  that  any  tangible  and  certain  fate  seemed  better 
than  this  unknown  terror,  that  hung  over  the  next  hour,  and 
might  be  sprung  with  the  very  next  moment.  And  when  we 
came  out  of  the  place  I  was  calm,  and  earnest,  and  resolute. 
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Winding  round  the  foot  of  the  bloff,  sometimes  trading  and 
sometimes  walking  on  dry  land,  we  at  last  struck  npon  a  Teiy 
obscure  path,  consisting  at  first  only  of  logs  at  stepping  distance, 
in  a  soft,  deep  morass,  where  one  would  not  like  to  take 
a  plnoge.  This  led  into  the  depths  of  a  cypress  swamp,  as  I 
thought.  But  quite  unexpectedly,  to  me  at  least,  we  seemed 
to  cut  across  a  comer,  and  come  out  to  a  sheltered  little  inlet, 
round  which  ^dio  gazed  with  a  wildness  of  look  that  terrified 
me.  The  boat  was  gone.  This  was  a  new  aspect  of  terror ; 
and  the  poor  creature  was  so  dismayed  by  it  that  I  really 
thought  she  would  hare  conyulsions.  It  was  some  time  before 
I  could  rouse  her  at  all,  so  as  to  obtain  any  infDrmation  whateyer. 

Fortunately,  I  was  just  in  the  act  of  apparently  seizing  and 
shaking  her,  when  we  heard  hailing  voices.  Never  hare  I  ex- 
perienced so  great  relief  as  to  recognize  that  of  Robert.  He 
was  in  the  boat  with  six  men,  among  whom  I  was  happy  to  see 
Moi^olie,  an  Indian  whom  I  knew  was  a  friend  of  Waughban, 
the  chief,  and  therefore  counted  on  his  integrity  and  assistance, 
should  we  need  ;  for  I  was  confident  that  Robert  was  planning 
a  manoeuyre  by  which  he  would  recapture  the  fagitiyes,  and 
thus  by  some  means  rescue  them. 

The  first  words  that  I  heard  distinctly  were  these  :  ''  All  right, 
Shah  I    All  right.    Hold  on  there." 

But  when  poor  Zindie  saw  the  armed  men,  and  especially  the 
sheriff,  it  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  do  this  ;  for  my  now  captive 
was  yielding  to  her  instincts,  and  determined  to  run  away.  The 
conflict  thus  became  actual  and  earnest,  and  that  in  the  full 
view  of  the  authorities  themselves.  So  I  had  no  need  to  make 
any  verbal  report  of  myself,  seeing  that  my  actions  spoke  for 
me.  Feeling  now  assured  that  we  might  trust  to  Robert's  sa- 
gacity and  discretion,  as  I  knew  we  might  to  his  honor,  I  lost 
no  time  in  consoling  Zindie,  though  I  was  glad  she  had  struggled 
as  she  did. 

They  made  all  possible  haste  in  getting  us  on  board ;  and 
after  a  few  questions,  which,  for  the  most  part,  Robert  voluih- 
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teered  to  answer,  jom  hnmble  senrant  was  proDonnced  corered 
with  glory,  earned  in  the  service  of  the  American  slaTe-hnnters. 
Seldom  hare  I  felt  so  degraded  as  I  did  then,  at  the  bare  impu- 
tation, spite  of  mj  own  consciousness. 

At  first  it  was  proposed  that  Zindie  and  myself  should  be 
sent  back  to  New  Orleans;  but  Robert,  whose  counsels  had 
fallen  wonderfully  into  favor — especially  for  the  zeal  which  be 
had  manifested  in  hunting  Zindie— opposed  the  measure.  He 
urged  the  delay  it  would  cause,  and  the  weakening  of  the  avail- 
able forces,  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  great  respect  for  my 
strength  aod  presence  of  mind. 

These  suggestions  were  mostly  thrown  in  as  aside  remarks, 
some  of  which  I  caught^  "  Shah  is  about  the  greatest  man  you 
ever  saw — strong  as  a  giant — ^resolute  as  a  bull-dog — and  true 
as  the  day  of  judgment.  Don't  say  much,  but  pitches  right  in. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I'd  rather  tumble  you,  half  of  you,  overboard, 
than  lose  him." 

With  this  flattering  conclusion  to  his  remarks,  he  came  off 
conqueror.  The  argument  closed  here  ;  and  though  I  am  not 
much  given  to  laughing,  and  the  occasion  certainly  did  not  seem 
proper  for  the  indulgence  of  mirth,  yet  I  could  not  resist  a  smile, 
to  see  the  profound  gravity  of  look  and  demeanor  .with  which  he 
uttered  this,  and  to  hear  the  coarse,  raw  patois,  which,  to  my 
extreme  and  continued  astonishment,  from  the  first  moment  of  our 
encountering  the  hunters,  he  spoke  fluently,  as  if  it  had  been 
his  native  tongue. 

It  was  next  suggested,  by  Master  Solomon,  that  a  small  steamer 
should  be  chartered  to  go  in  pursuit  This  was  opposed  also, 
on  the  ground  of  its  unfitness  to  make  chase  up  and  down 
among  the  unnavigable  bayous,  where  Simao  and  Waughban, 
who  were  both  old  boatmen,  would  undoubtedly  find  refuge. 

Then  the  doctor  very  composedly  added  another  objection 
that  quite  startled  me  ;  for  he  announced  that  we — ^he  and  my- 
self— were  bound  down  the  river  that  night,  at  any  rate,  on  our 
way  to  New  Orleans,  where  we  were  to  take  passage  for  Rio, 
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&8  he  bad  before  said  ;  that  if  we  could  serve  oar  coantry  and 
friends,  by  rendering  them  any  help  along  the  way,  he  and 
Shah — whose  grit,  he  was  happy  to  say,  they  had  tried — were 
ready  to  Yolonteer. 

This  latter  tonch  of  sentiment  and  patriofcism  had  an  excel- 
lent effect.  He  carried  the  whole,  and  with  load  cheers  they 
pat  ap  a  small  flag,  which  had  been  fastened  to  a  pole  ;  and 
thas  gave  oar  expedition  something  of  a  national  character. 

So  Robert,  again  snggesting  that  the  owners  ai  these  slaves) 
especially  Slicer,  wonld  do  something  handsome,  in  case  we  took 
them  alite— which  he  meant  to  do^t  was  finally  agreed  that  we 
shonld  take  oar  prisoner  along,  and  make  chase  after  the  canoe. 

I  coald  see  how,  in  every  possible  way,  Robert  was  seeking 
to  comfort  and  strengthen  Zindie  ;  thongh  the  commanication 
was  necessarily  restricted  to  looks  only,  yet  they  were  so  ear- 
nest and  eloqaent  that  they  did  not  fail  to  ronse  her  for  a  while. 
Bat  she  woald  soon  sink  again  into  that  death-like  stapor,  which 
seemed  like  the  troubled  ghost  of  sleep — ^its  helplessness  withoat 
its  peace.  What  ages  of  agonizing  emotion — ^what  torture  of 
soul  she  must  have  endured  in  the  horrible  anxiety  of  that  day; 
and,  to  increase  her  distress,  she  greatly  feared  that  MongoUe 
had  lost  his  way  among  the  many  bayoos  and  inlets  that  inter- 
sected the  main  stream  ;  for  the  leader  had,  according  to  the 
private  directions  of  his  chief,  taken  the  most  obscure  passages. 

Had  we  even  been  at  ease,  the  effect  of  the  scenery  woald 
have  been  saddening  in  the  extreme.  The  woods,  as  I  have 
said  before,  derive  a  very  peculiar  appearabce  from  the  long 
festoons  of  southern  moss,  which  hangs  down  from  every  branch 
in  clusters  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  long.  No  description  can 
give  any  idea  of  the  peculiar  weird  and  gloomy  look  of  the  for- 
ests daring  the  short  period  in  which  they  are  leafless. 

The  next  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  great  number  of  climbing, 
woody,  and  often  prickly  vines,  hanging  in  immense  masses  over 
the  trees  and  shrubs.  There  are  few  marked  and  characteristic 
plants.    It  is  the  general  tone  of  the  whole  landscape  that 
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affects  US  so  powerfaUy.    This,  however,  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated,  most  be  seen. 

In  this  country  the  bayons,  or  branches  of  the  Mississippi, 
instead  of  flowing  into  the  river,  flow  from  it.  Except  in  very 
low  water,  the  creeks  and  depressions  are  lower  than  the  Missis- 
sippi's level,  and  if  connected  with  the  river,  serve  as  slight 
ontlets  for  it. 

All  the  lower  parts  of  the  forests  are  swamps,  in  which  the 
water  stands  the  year  round.  And  a  more  lonesome,  God-for- 
saken place  than  a  southern  swamp,  I  never  looked  upon. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  these  hideous  wilds,  with  their  solemn 
ftinereal  look,  and  their  pestilent  atmosphere,  stretching  for 
miles  on  every  hand,  ending  only  in  wilder  entanglements,  and 
gloomier  shadows.  Then  came  the  solemn  cypresses,  without  so 
much  as  a  dead  leaf  to  brighten  or  relieve  their  sombreness. 
Even  the  gay  and  hi^py  Robert,  who  has  a  most  loving  instinct 
of  finding  beauty  everywhere,  was  oppressed  by  these  indescri- 
bable glooms.  And  yet  the  Cypress  Wood  was  not  wholly  with- 
out its  good  cheer.  These  great  forests,  with  their  seemingly 
boundless  shadows,  stretching  back,  and  forward,  and  around, 
seemed  to  brood  over  us  with  a  sense  of  protection,  as  if  we  had 
felt  in  them  the  drooping  wing-coverts  of  hovering  angels. 

But  poor  Zindie  had  not  this  assurance.  The  love  of  life  was 
once  more  revived.  Her  thoughts  had  gone  f(»rth  to  her  hus- 
band and  children.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  she  strained  her 
oyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  forward  canoe  in  the  far  distance. 
The  great  waste  of  waters  and  swamps,  with  their  unpenetrable 
wilds,  stretched  between  her  and  all  that  was  dearest.  And 
how  would  it  be  when  they  were  met  by  these  strong,  armed, 
and  cruel  men,  even  though  dear  Master  Bobert  and  his  good 
friends  were  with  them  f  Would  they  be  taken  alive,  or  killed  ? 
What,  indeed,  would  become  of  her  ?  1  knew  that  these 
thoughts  were  in  her  mind,  though  she  did  not  speak  them.  I 
could  read  her  impressions  dearly,  as  if  they  had  been  written 
and  laid  before  me.    I  wish  tha^t  all  those  who  disregard  the 
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safferings  of  the  lower  classes,  conld  have  had  my  "dreadfal 
post  of  observation/'  for  that  one  day.  Mj  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject has  undergone  quite  a  change  since  then.  I  now  believe 
that,  under  the  same  circomstances^  the  weak  and  ignorant 
suffer  most ;  for  they  have  not  only  leas  resisting  power,  but 
fewer  mental  resources,  whidi  often  act  as  paUiative^  or  stimuli^ 
to  the  more  highly  developed  faculties,  as  1  have  myself  expe- 
rienced. 

Poor  Zindie  t  I  could  not  give  her  a  word  \  or,  exeept  by 
stealth,  even  a  look  of  comfort.  At  length  a  sense  of  utter  deso- 
lation took  full  possession  of  her.  She  felt  as  if  cut  off  from  all 
human  ties — a  floating  atom,  alone  iu  the  wide  world.  Evea 
the  current  that  bore  her  forward,  as  if  subjeet  ta  some  malig- 
nant, or  evil  charm,  carried  also  beyond  her  reach  the  object 
she  was  pursuing  ;  and  yet,  though  she  felt  that  they  were  not- 
far  off,  the  old  swamps  and  woods,  dim  an^  deep  as  they  were, 
could  not  hide  them  from  their  enemies.  ^Rie  canoe,  with  its 
precious  burden,  still  fled  before  her.  She  was  spell-bound,  and 
could  not  approach  it.  She  would  not  aj^oach  it  if  she  could. 
How  tantalizing  and  intolerable  was  the  thought  \  It  was  a 
kind  of  waking  nightmare. 

The  conflict  was  terrible.  At  some  momenta  ^  would  long* 
to  know  the  worst — ^to  hear  that  her  husband  and  children  were 
dead — that  they  were  suffering  torture — anything,  if  she  might 
only  kruyw. 

Again,  she  was  oppressed  by  the  horrible  ^^nad  of  knowing. 
She  would  start  wildly  at  the  simplest  sound.  The  color  would 
then  forsake  her  cheek,  and  she  woidd  tremble  with  apprehensioii 
that  some  final  blow  was  struck,  and  that  Waughban  was 
coming  back,  to  tell  her  that  all  was  over.  Sometimes  she  so 
feared  to  see  the  canoe  shoot  round  a  bluff,  or  headland,  that 
she  would  cover  her  eyes  ;  and  again  she  watched  with  intense 
desire,  and  hope  to  behold  it. 

It  was  in  vain  that  we  urged  on  iter  the  necessity  of  taking 
some  nourishment.    She  would  make  an  effort  to  obey,  until  so 
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sickened,  as  to  laj  aside  the  morsel  quite  no  tasted.  Happily  for 
human  weakness,  sach  periods  of  intense  straggle  are  nsuallj 
transient ;  for  no  merely  finite  strength  conld  endure  their  pro- 
traction. 

Again  I  blend  with  thine,  and  mine,  and  Toulcj's,  the  sweet 
loves  of  Theodosia,  of  whom  though  I  speak  less  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  these  exciting  topics  ;  yet,  in  the  profound  calm  of  my 
inmost  life,  I  cherish  cTcry  simplest  memory,  every  common- 
est thought  or  token  of  her,  as  so  much  of  the  presence  of 
my  Life  angel,  toward  whom  I  hasten,  knowing,  too,  that  her 
spirit  must  have  come  out  often  to  meet,  and  welcome  me.  Ob, 
delicious !  Oh,  divine  wiU  be  our  meeting,  when,  in  the  unre- 
strained sanctity  of  love,  I  fold  her  in  my  arms,  as  now  in  my 
heart. 

I  can  write  no  more  ;  and  thus,  for  the  present. 

Adieu ; 

Shahmah. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

A  BOAT  BAGE   ON  THK  MISSISSIPPI. 

Hie  Canoe— A  Dangerous  Panafe— Enemies  meet— BnUet  from  the  Boat— Orand  M»- 
noeuTre  of  Slmao— The  Wounded  Orest— The  Chiefs  Betori— The  Canoe  escapes— In- 
describable Glooms— The  Uanitoa— A  Good  Omen— Terrible  Sound— Bravery  and  Con- 
ning of  Litholtt— Success  of  the  Enterprise— The  Boat  drawn  ashore— Scene  of  Oon- 
ftidon— Terrible  TTncert^ntj— Struggles  of  Strong  Hen  heard  in  the  Dark— Friends 
recognise  each  othei^-Get  on  board  the  Canoe— Dim  Outline  of  the  Prisoners— Their 
Curses  and  Execrations— A  BeautiAil  Group— Bobert  nearly  Overcome— Delicious 
Sense  of  Best— Unfolding  Freedom. 

CupPBB  Ship  Yulcax,  Jan.  18. 

Bbotheb  Hassan  : 

Again  I  resQme  the  Darrative.  The  light  canoe  of 
Wanghban,  which  we  will  now  yisit  for  a  while,  swam  the 
waters  like  a  sea  bird.  The  chief  repeatedly  bent  his  ear  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  listened  intently.  The  strong 
north  wind  was  favorable  to  the  transmission  of  soond  from 
that  direction  ;  and  at  length  his  quick  ear  caught  the  yibration 
of  human  voices,  and  the  familiar  dip  of  oars.  He  had  ap- 
proached very  near  to  coming  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 

Quickly,  then,  muffling  his  oars  with  soft  strips  of  birchen 
bark,  which  he  had  provided  for  the  occasion,  he  tacked  a  little, 
and  entered  a  narrow  bayou,  making  up  between  the  main  land 
and  a  long  island.  This  passage,  though  of  difficult  navigation, 
combined  the  advantages  of  a  deep  shadow,  and  a  shorter  route, 
as  it  was  completely  sheltered  by  a  thick  wood,  and  formed  a 
line  across  the  inner  segment  of  a  crescent-shaped  promontory, 
which  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  mainland,  and  isolated.  The 
race  was  for  life  ;  and  with  all  the  vigor  and  tenacity  of  life  it 
was  urged. 

Lightly  and  safely,  as  if  itself  had  been  a  free  intelligence,  the 
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canoe  now  darted  between  the  heaps  of  drift-wood,  and  now 
seemed  almost  to  leap  over  the  protruding  snags.  Stilly  as  the 
bark  of  Charon,  yet  safely  as  if  it  had  borne  a  charmed  life,  the 
canoe  swept  on  through  the  sullen  waters  that  lay  brooding  oyer 
the  horrible  dangers  they  embosomed,  still,  black  and  terrible  as 
the  waveless  Rlrer  of  Death. 

The  sachem  had  not  miscalculated.  He  came  out  into  the 
main. stream  almost  simultaneously  with  the  boat ;  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  passage  having  required  as  long  a  time  for  him  to  cut 
across  the  inner  line  of  the  circle,  as  for  the  latter,  having  the 
advantage  of  a  strong  current  and  a  freer  course,  to  round  the 
head-land.  But  he  was  one  moment  too  late.  It  had  been  his 
intention  to  arrive  first  off  the  point,  and  thus  meet  the  enemy 
unexpectedly  face  to  face  ;  for  he  well  knew  that  the  canning 
pursuers,  though  they  would  make  good  use  of  their  own  arms, 
would  place  Zindie  in  the  most  prominent  and  dangerous  posi- 
tion. But  if  he  could  have  accomplished  what  he  intended,  he 
would  have  boarded  the  boat,  and  having  bound  the  men,  recap- 
ture Zindie,  and  take  off  the  friends,  if  they  chose  to  go.  As 
they  entered  the  main  stream,  the  boat  was  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  behind  the  canoe. 

A  bullet  canip  hurtMng  through  the  air,  to  tell  them  they  were 
seen  ;  and  then  hideous  yells  and  shouts  rang  and  swelled  over 
the  waters  and  through  the  wood,  as  if  the  wilds  had  been  one 
vast  inferno. 

Simao  now  saw  Zindie  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
hastily  fastening  a  white  handkerchief  to  a  cane,  he  raised  and 
waved  it  with  expressive  gestures  of  watchfulness,  protection, 
and  friendship.  The  signal  was  successful.  He  saw  her  head 
turned  upward,  as  if  in  devout  thanksgiving  ;  and  then  there 
seemed  to  come,  as  the  face  turned  back  a  moment,  a  smile  of 
love — a  benign  expression  of  hope  and  faith.  It  was  wonderful 
to  witness  how  eloquent  that  face  became,  and  how  in  this  mo- 
ment "bf.  sorest  trial  it  was  sublimed  in  its  expression,  as  if  in- 
vested with  a  divine  halo. 
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Being  assared  of  this  intelligence,  the  sachem  made  another 
tack,  and  prepared  for  his  grand  manoeavre.  The  stream  waa 
here  divided,  by  several  long  strips  of  raft  or  reefe  of  brash-wood, 
into  deep  and  narrow  channels.  One  of  these,  like  that  through 
which  thej  had  just  come,  made  a  short  cat  across  the  inner  seg- 
ment of  a  bend  ;  bat  it  was  far  more  dangeroos.  Indeed,  no- 
thing bdt  sheer  desperation  coold  have  forced  one  into  it  Bat 
Simao  had  weighed  all  the  chances.  He  saw  no  other  way; 
and  with  a  strong  self-reliance  and  faith  in  the  trae  brother,  to 
whom  he  had  intrasted  the  navigation  of  the  canoe,  with  firee- 
dom  before  and  slavery  behind,  he  knew  he  coald  look  danger 
and  death  firmly  in  the  eye,  nntil  they  should  quail  before  his  in- 
domitable heroism. 

Wilii  a  gestare  of  defiance,  he  harled  off  a  missile  that  had 
been  discharged  from  the  boat ;  and  rising  to  his  fall  height  he 
stood  for  a  moment  calm,  bold,  and  majestic,  as  some  ancient 
statae,  showing  thus  his  utter  scorn,  of  the  meanness  that  sought 
its  own  safety  by  ezpoang  the  life  of  a  helpless  woman. 

Then  the  sheriff  laaghed  a  most  horrible  laugh,  as  again 
crouching  behind  Zindie,  he  sent  another  bullet,  which,  with  a 
ferocious  smile,  he  declared  should  fix  him.  His  face  had  beea 
deeply  marked  with  the  small  pox  ;  and  the  seamed  and  scarry 
features,  thus  distorted  by  evil  passions,  made  his  demoihlike 
visage  still  more  hideous  and  revolting.  The  aim  was  so  nearly 
true  that  it  cut  in  two  the  eagle  plume  on  the  tall  crest  of 
Waughban ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  driven  into  the 
stem  of  a  tree  on  the  opposite  side. 

For  one  moment  the  form  of  the  chief  was  more  proudly 
erect ;  but  so  intense  was  the  scorn,  that  made  his  whole  being 
rigid,  it  scarce  appeared  in  the  outward  expression,  as  he  said : 

"The  white  chief  is  a  boy.  His  bullet  is  hungry — but  it  only 
bites  the  tree.  The  old  squaw  of  his  father's  wigwam  shall  teach 
him,  that  he  may  have  a  steadier  hand  and  a  truer  eye." 

Waughban  having  said  these  words,  the  canoe  made^  a  sharp 
turn  almost  in  her  own  track  ;  and,  as  if  by  a  single  leap,  shot 
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into  the  carrent  of  a  narrovr  and  deeply  shaded  passage,  sailing 
with  such  speed,  that,  in  its  buoyant  motion,  it  hardly  seemed  to 
tonch  the  surface.  A  shower  of  ballets  was  discharged  from 
the  boat,  bat  the  thick  wood  interrupted  them. 

A  narrow  opening  in  the  trees  gaye  the  enemies  a  momentary 
view  of  each  other. 

"  The  white  chief  is  brave ;  but  if  he  would  avenge  his 
wrongs  on  the  woods,  let  him  take  his  hatchet,  and  save  his 
ballets  for  the  enemy,''  tauntingly  shouted  Waughban;  and  ere 
the  yindictive  answer  came  in  a  fresh  shower  of  lead,  he  was 
again  safely  sheilered. 

The  negro  was  now  to  try  one  bold  and  desperate  mancBuyre, 
which  seemed  the  only  chance  of  rescuing  Zindie,  withoat  greatly 
endangering  her  life  ;  but  to  accomplish  this,  appeared  to  be  in 
itself  an  act  of  desperation.  The  deep,  gulf-like  passage  chosen 
by  Waughban,  he  had  reason  to  think,  was  wholly  unknown  to 
the  other  party  ;  or,  if  it  was  not,  he  well  knew  that  the  leaders 
among  them  had  not  that  deep,  self-relying,  and  all-subduiug 
eourage  ofsoul  that  would  dare  approach,  or  safely  master, 
dangers  so  appdling.  The  highest  courage — ^nay  the  only  true 
eourage — ^is  a  moral  quality ;  and  all  history — all  experience,  have 
ahown  that  bad  men — ^tyrants — ^however  willing  they  may  be  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  others — ^however  much  they  may  effervesce 
and  storm — ^have,  beneath  all,  a  deeply-seated  principle  of  cowar- 
dice, which  makes  them  ever,  in  their  cooler  moments,  apprehensive 
of  personal  danger,  and  wholly  incapable  of  calmly  meeting,  or 
successfully  coping  with  it. 

The  passage  referred  to  was  a  deep  gorge,  or  gulf,  shut  in  by 
two  projecting  bluffs,  and  was  so  choked  up  with  a  heavy  raft, 
or  collection  of  drift-wood,  that  none  but  the  most  practised 
eye,  the  steadiest  hand,  and  the  most  heroic  soul,  might  dare 
its  navigation.  The  old  trees,  with  their  roots  left  bare  by  the 
floods  of  many  years,  hung,  rather  than  stood,  in  the  projecting 
bank,  the  larger  touching  their  jagged  arms  over  the  black  cur- 
rent^ and  the  smaller  swaying  back  and  forth,  like  troubled 
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spirits.  Tall  cedars,  blanched  to  ghostly  whiteness  by  the 
storms  of  centuries,  gleamed,  like  spectral  forms,  amid  the  an- 
cient shadows.  Setting  aside  the  absolute  danger  of  its  pas- 
sage, the  whole  tkspect  of  the  place  was  gloomy,  savage,  and 
even  horrible.  A  deep  shadow  rested  on  the  troubled  water, 
which  the  sun  of  mid-day  had  no  power  to  reach.  None  but 
prey  birds  congregated  in  the  dark  wood  ;  and  the  foulest  rep- 
tiles, and  the  most  yenomous  serpents  were  the  only  denizens  of 
the  impenetrable  swamps.  The  harpy  eagle  bore  her  screeching 
prey  through  the  deep  silence  of  the  wilds,  while  the  giuit  o»> 
prey  and  the  vulture-king  followed  on  our  track  with  keen  and 
wistful  eyes,  as  if  their  evil  sense  had  caught  an  instinct  of  ap- 
proaching death,  and  were  alrtady  anticipating  the  gorge  of 
prey. 

But,  nothing  daunted,  Waughban  and  his  bold  brother  kept 
on — ^now  winding  cautiously  amid  the  drifting  timber — ^now 
shooting  forward  through  the  clear  spaces  with  an  arrowy  swift- 
ness. They  had  taken  no  refreshment  since  the  early  morning; 
yet  still  they  pulled  on  ;  for  if  they  did  not  clear  the  gorge  and 
reach  the  headland  before  nightfall,  their  efforts  would  be 
fruitless.  No  human  being  might  dare  such  navigation  but  m 
the  fullest  light.  Still  they  kept  on — the  Indian  and  the  negro 
— like  some  dark  genii  of  the  stream,  apparently  escaping  dan- 
ger by  their  magic,  that  converted  obstacles,  themselves,  into 
means  of  safety  and  progress. 

Long  and  longer  stretched  the  shadows.  Deeper  and  darker 
grew  the  wilderness  ;  and  only  a  blacker  gloom  told  when,  the 
sun  had  set.  For  a  moment  they  suspended  the  motion,  and 
the  still  oars,  lay  poised  on  the  edge  of  the  canoe.  The  brow 
of  the  chief  waa  troubled*  For  the  first  time  during  that  event- 
ful and  perilous  day,  had  a  shadow  of  doubt  crossed  his  brave 
and  trustful  spirit.  But,  just  at  that  instant,  a  large  eagle 
sprang,  apparently  from  the  ground,  and  making  several  curves 
round  the  canoe,  with  a  triumphant  cry,  rose  majestically  into 
the  (ur,  soaring  away  to  the  south. 
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"  Behold  the  Maniton  I"  cried  Wanghban  ;  for  the  bird  was 
regarded  as  an  embodiment  of  his  tutelary  spirit 

"  The  omen  is  good.  We  are  safe/'  continaed  the  chief ;  and 
folding  the  arms  oyer  his  broad  bosom,  he  watched,  with  pro- 
foand  interest,  the  flight  of  the  bird.  And  then,  filled  with  re- 
newed hope  and  strength,  he  bent  his  ear  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  A  deep,  roaring  sound  came  back  with  the  southern 
night  breeze  ;  and  then  he  knew  that  the  junction  of  the  Red 
Rirer  was  not  far  below,  and  that  the  terminus  of  their  route 
was  close  at  hand.  Tossing  his  dark  arms  upward  with  an  ex- 
pressive gesture,  he  offered  deyout  thanks  to  the  Great  Spuit, 
in  which  all  joined  ;  and  then  silently  he  gave  the  sign  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Ere  it  was  dark,  they  emerged  into  a  wide  open  space,  cutting 
through  the  centre  of  an  extensive  cypress  basin.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  sombre  melancholy  of  the  scene.  The  immense  shafb 
of  the  cypress,  towering  to  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  terminates 
abruptly  in  an  umbrella-like  canopy ;  and  these  tops,  meeting 
each  other,  form  a  high,  vaulted  ceiling,  not  only  impervious  to 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  so  dense  as  to  be  capable  of  reflecting 
sound — in  some  places  producing  very  clear,  deep,  and  perfect 
echoes.  The  profound  silence — the  apparently  boundless  extent 
— the  utter  seclusion — aU  combine  to  produce  in  the  sensitive 
mind,  a  deep  and  terrible  sensation  of  awe  ;  nor  was  the  effect 
lost  on  the  present  observers.  But  they  had  no  time  to  waste 
in  sentiment. 

Cutting  directly  across  the  main  stream,  Wanghban,  having 
first  muffled  his  oars,  and  enjoined  perfect  silence,  rowed  back- 
ward for  the  space  of  a  mile,  to  a  place  where  the  channel  was 
much  narrowed,  and  shot  into  a  little  cove,  where  the  canoe  was 
brought  to  land,  and  safely  deposited.  Then,  taking  a  coil  of 
grape  vine,  having  a  stout  hook  attached  to  one  end,  with  which 
he  had  furnished  himself,  he  prepared  for  his  final  effort.  Oiving 
special  orders  to  eac^  individual  present,  he  then  unfolded  his 
plan.    An  Indian,  with  a  light  and  agile  form,  and  a  very  expert 
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swimmer,  was  appointed  to  pass  out  into  the  current,  as  soon  as 
the  boat  should  be  heard  approaching,  carrying  with  him  the 
hook  end  of  the  wooden  cable,  which,  under  the  cover  of  the 
darkness,  he  was  to  fasten  to  a  ring  in  the  stem,  while  the  others, 
stationed  at  an  oblique  angle,  should  seize  hold  and  draw  it 
gently  to  the  shore.  Waughban  himself  was  to  grapple  with 
the  sheriff.  Simao  was  to  bear  Zindie  to  an  appointed  place  of 
safety ;  while  the  remainder  were  to  engage  with  the  subordi- 
nates. 

Scarcely  had  these  matters  been  arranged,  when  a  deep  dark- 
ness, as  if  anticipating  and  favoring  the  bold  design,  dropped  its 
sullen  mantle  over  the  scene.  At  first,  the  silence  was  profound 
as  the  darkness  itself ;  but  as  th^  night  advanced,  the  solemn 
cry  of  the  great  homed  owl :  "  Waugh,  0  I  waugh  0  I''  boom- 
ed out  through  those  cavernous  aisles,  echoing  from  vault  to 
vault,  in  the  arches  above,  until  it  seemed  as  if  their  dense  walls 
had  roofed  the  habitation  of  a  thousand  fiends.  Again  the  dis- 
mal performers  had  been  apparently  struck  dumb  with  horror  at 
the  sound  of  their  own  discord — so  deep  and  awful  was  the  still- 
ness that  succeeded.  In  the  midst  of  this  profound  silence,  there 
was  a  sudden  explosion,  that  shook  with  strange  vibrations 
the  whole  atmosphere.  It  was  a  groaning  sound,  like  the  death- 
agony  of  the  strong.  There  was  a  wrenching  of  fibres,  and  then 
a  heavy  fall,  as  of  the  dead  body  of  a  giant ;  and  as  it  struck 
the  ground,  unearthly  echoes,  now  gnashing  the  teeth,  and  howl- 
ing like  the  ghosts  of  extinct  monsters,  then  shrieking  and  yell- 
ing, like  demons  exulting  over  their  fallen  prey,  filled  all  that 
black  concave  with  an  inconceivable  agony  of  sound.  The 
Indians  believed  themselves  surrounded  by  angry  and  terrible 
spirits.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  blood  congealed,  until  every 
scarry  bosom  became  cold  and  rigid  as  marble ;  for  even  the 
calm  soul  of  philosophy  would  have  been  disturbed — aye,  and 
shaken  by  a  scene  so  terrible— so  sepulchral — so  tophet-like. 

Waughban  felt  an  awe  amounting  to  terror,  thoQgh  he  knew 
the  cause.    With  a  solemn  and  hoarse  whisper,  that  showed  how 
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deeply  he  had  been  mored,  -he  gathered  his  men  aronnd  him  ; 
and  his  explanation  of  the  circnmstances  will  be  giren  in  short 
terms.  The  cypress  tree  is  subject  to  a  singular  disease,  by 
which  a  gradual  decomposition  of  the  woody  fibre  takes  place, 
beginning  in  the  heart-wood,  and  proceeding  outward,  until  the 
whole  vitality  being  destroyed,  the  tree  at  length  falls  by  its  own 
weight  to  the  ground. 

Scarce  had  the  echoes  died  away,  and  the  voice  of  the  chief 
become  still,  when,  on  bending  an  ear  to  the  surface  of  the  flood, 
Waughban  detected  the  dip  of  oars.  Instantly  rising,  he  gave 
his  hand  to  each  of  the  silent  gronp  that  surrounded  him,  as  a 
pledge  to  strengthen  the  terrible  league  that  bound  them  to  their 
duty  ;  and  then,  by  signs  addressed  to  the  sense  of  feeling  alone, 
as  sight  was  void  in  the  pitchy  blackness,  he  distributed  every 
man  to  his  post.  Nearer  and  more  distinctly  came  the  approach- 
ing sounds ;  and  then  the  agile  Litholn,  taking  the  hook  from 
his  chief,  waded  a  little  way  into  the  water,  until  getting  beyond 
his  depth,  he  committed  himself  and  his  trust  to  the  fickle 
element  For  some  time,  the  little  vessel  was  not  seen;  but  at 
length  it  showed  itself,  as  a  patch  of  deeper  darkness  ;  and  the 
swimmer,  keeping  just  below  the  surface,  boldly  struck  out  for 
the  boat,  while  those  on  shore  waited  the  result  in  breathless 
silence*  A  slight  stir  on  board  told  that  the  acute  senses  ever 
on  the  alert,  had  given  warning  of  something  unusual ;  but  Lith- 
olu,  fearing  nothing,  kept  in  the  deepest  shadow,  and  then,  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  current,  held  the  hook  prepared  to  grapple 
with  the  ring.  The  clink  of  the  meeting  iron  again  attracted 
notice,  and  a  hatchet,  striking  at  random  in  the  dark,  obliged  him 
to  retreat  ere  the  hold  was  secured.  In  the  confusion  of  this 
unexpected  movement,  his  limbs  became  entangled  in  a  coil  of 
the  cable,  and  his  strength  was  fast  giving  way  ;  for  the  labor 
of  carrying  the  weight,  and  swimming  against  the  current,  as  he 
had  first  done,  in  order  to  catch  the  boat  as  it  shot  by,  had 
quite  exhausted  hiuL 

But,  striking  into  the  cahn  water,  and  throwing  himself  quietly 
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OQ  his  back  a  moment,  he  soon  recovered  breath  and  strength, 
when  the  very  alarm  his  action  had  occasioned,  drore  the  enemy 
directly  into  the  snare.  As  the  disturbance  had  seemingly  oc- 
curred on  the  farther  side,  the  sheriff  condnded  that  the  foe,  if 
there  was  one,  must  be  in  that  directioQ  ;  and  he  pat  off  at  an 
angle  inclining  to  the  shore.  The  Indian,  again  on  the  alert, 
just  as  the  bark  floated  directly  by,  caught  a  yiew  of  the  staple, 
which  had  become  bright  by  being  rubbed  against  the  pebbles 
as  it  was  dragged  ashore.  He  seized  it  with  a  firm  grasp.  He 
fastened  the  hook  tenaciously,  and  clearing  himself  from  the 
rope,  he  gave  the  signal  of  his  success  to  those  on  shore,  by 
pulling  it ;  and  before  any  could  tell  why,  or  whence  came  the 
danger,  the  boat  moving  astern,  struck,  and  became  at  once 
immovable. 

Imagine  the  confusion — ^the  terror — if  you  can  !  The  sudden 
and  une2[pected  shock  of  going  aground,  pitched  us  all  together  ; 
and  such  a  mass  of  struggling  and  rebellious  bodies  and  Hmbs 
was  never,  perhaps,  piled  in  one  heap. 

The  alarm,  too,  was  instant  and  intense.  There  were  enemies 
or  friends  about  us,  as  the  case  might  be;  but  the  deep  darkness 
was  unfavorable  to  the  develc^ment  of  individuality  ;  and  the 
assailants,  whoever  they  were,  moved  about  us,  elotbed  in  black 
robes  of  impenetrable  secrecy.  I  had  no  doubt  myself  in  regard 
to  them  ;  and  probably  there  were  similar  suspicions  in  the 
minds  of  others. 

Directly  I  found  that  Robert  had  gone  away  from  me.  There 
was  at  the  moment  a  universal  debarkation,  as  it  seemed;  for  all 
the  men  excepting  myself,  appeared  to  leave  at  about  the  same 
time.  My  impression  was  to  keep  still  and  quiet,  with  Zindie, 
both  on  account  of  protecting  her,  and  that  we  might  be  to- 
gether, when  called  for,  which  I  doubted  not  would  be. 

There  was  a  fearful  uncertainty  in  this  juxtaposition  with  un- 
known friends  or  foes.  No  man,  unless  by  some  finer  instinct 
than  I  am  master  of,  could  tell  who  or  what  any  form  might  be, 
which,  in  the  struggling  mass,  was  dashed  against  him. 
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After  awhile  there  was  a  sound  of  strong  men  in  yiolent 
motion,  as  of  wrestling  or  fighting,  accompanied  bj  angry  voices, 
oaths  and  blows,  all  dealt  more  or  less  at  random  in  the  dark. 
I  had  no  donbt  that  onr  friends  were  moving  in  the  matter  ;  bnt 
the  terrible  danger  of  accident,  or  misdirection,  or  misarrange- 
ment  in  the  dark,  added  much  to  the  formless  horrors  that  sur- 
rounded us. 

This  contest  lasted  perhaps  nearly  half  an  hour  ;  but  the  time 
appeared  much  longer.  After  awhile  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Robert  cursing  away  as  if  he  had  fallen  into  some  ambuscade. 
He  was  exhorting  his  companions,  who  appeared  to  be  in  the 
same  difficulty,  to  patience  ;  for  he  assured  them  that  he  could 
soon  get  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  where  he  had  a  knife  that  would 
set  them  all  at  liberty — and  then  how  they  would  be  revenged. 
One  of  his  hands  was  nearly  free  already  ;  and  at  the  rate  he 
was  going  on,  it  would  soon  be  so  entirely.  His  voice  was  so 
earnest,  and  apparently  indicative  of  real  trouble,  that  I  was 
alarmed  ;  and  Zindie,  I  knew  by  the  short,  stifled  sobs,  was  sore 
afraid  that  some  mischief  had  come  to  the  excellent  friend  whom 
she  regards  with  all  an  African's  veneration  and  gratitude.  The 
poor  creature  absolutely  writhed  in  my  grasp. 

At  length  the  violent  struggles  ceased  ;  but  the  angry  voices, 
now  accompanied  by  hurried  steps  passing  to  and  fro,  continued. 
A  few  moments  after,  my  hand  was  seized  with  a  grip,  convey- 
ing a  private  signal,  which  Eobert  had  taught  me  only  a  few 
days  before— and  how  opportunely — so  I  thought  then,  but  now 
I  know  that  it  was  all  in  the  play.  I  could  hardly  restrain  a 
cry  of  joy,  thus  to  find  our  friend  safe ;  but  at  the  same  instant 
a  hand  was  passed  over  my  mouth  in  token  of  silence.  There 
was  another,  also,  who  had  an  equally  agreeable  intelligence 
for  2Sndiej  and,  thus  escorted,  we  passed  noiselessly  out  of 
the  boat. 

I  could  dimly  see,  at  a  little  distance  off,  the  outline  of  four 
men,  tied  to  trees.  They  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  all 
their  might,  and  were^  swearing  vociferously.    Obeying  still  the 
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signal  of  sileiice,  we  went  on  board  the  canoe,  and  soon  got  off 
into  the  main  stream  where  navigation  was  comparatively  safe. 

With  the  first  dip  of  the  oars,  onr  prisoners  cried  ont  most 
piteondj,  imploring  us  not  to  leave  them,  and  offering  not  oulj 
pardon,  bnt  anything  that  would  be  claimed  in  the  shape  of  re- 
ward, if  they  might  only  be  rescued,  and  furnished  with  the 
means  of  return.  It  was  terrible  to  hear.  In  reply  to  this,  one 
of  the  Indians  shouted  back  that  their  boat  was  there  ;  and  in 
the  morning  they  could  get  free,  and  go  where  they  liked. 
Upon  hearing  this,  and  finding  us  still  at  a  distance,  they  gave 
vent  to  the  most  horrible  imprecations  and  curses.  I  was  fain 
to  dose  my  ears  against  those  inhuman  sounds. 

Not  until  we  had  got  beyond  the  reach  of  those  angry  voices, 
was  there  a  word  said  above  the  breath.  Never  perhaps  did  as 
many  human  hearts,  beat  more  stilly  in  their  intense  gladness. 
There  were  warm  hands  grasping  each  other,  loving  arms 
twining,  and  pale  cheeks  pressing  together. 

I  never  shall  forget  one  group.  Zindie  was  reclining,  with  the 
little  one  nestling  in  her  bosom.  Simao  was  standing  over 
them,  with  his  strong  arms  crossed,  his  noble  head  bending,  and 
every  feature  so  filled  with  a  devout  and  tender  joy,  that  the 
usnally  great  strength  and  breadth  of  expression  in  his  face  be- 
came ahnost  cherubic,  with  the  sweetness  of  his  new-bom  hopes. 
Oood  heavens  I  I  thought,  if  I  could  but  have  put  that  picture 
which  was  then  before  me  on  the  canvas,  it  would  have  spoken 
more  for  the  slave  and  the  negro,  than  volumes  of  dry  sermon- 
izing, or  cold  discussions.  '*  We  are  all  here — all,"  were  the 
first  audible  words  I  heard.  And  then  a  pair  of  arms  came 
around  me  ;  and  I  folded  my  good  Eobert  to  my  heart,  with 
such  a  fullness  of  love,  as  only  the  faithful  can  feel,  and  behold 
in  each  other.  « 

For  a  moment  his  hands  unclasped,  and  he  seemed  weak  as  a 
little  child.  I  really  thought  he  had  fainted  ;  bnt  on  loosening 
his  cravat  he  revived  ;  and  then  he  laid  his  head  in  my  bosom, 
and  I  felt  the  tears  dropping  over  my  hands.    He  has  not  a  re- 
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markablo  degree  of  physical  strength,  but  very  great  irritability 
of  the  system,  which  will  work  miracles,  so  long  as  he  can  keep 
himself  in  motion.  But  at  length,  it  will  drop  down  suddenly, 
and  leave  him  wholly  exhausted.  It  was  not  strange,  that  one 
thus  constituted,  and  of  usually  quiet  and  studious  habits,  should 
hare  been  oyercome  by  the  incessant  strain  of  exertion  and 
excitement,  for  many  long  honrs.  The  greatest  wonder  was, 
that  he  could  have  done  so  much.  But  if  his  bravery  was  honor- 
able, his  true  hnman  feeling,  that  spoke  in  those  loving  and 
honest  tears,  was  still  more  beantifnl. 

We  were  miles  away  before  any  one  spoke  of  the  prisoners  we 
had  left  behind  ;  and  then,  in  brief  terms,  it  was  explained,  that 

Mr. and  his  friends  were  made  fast  for  the  night — ^that  their 

boat  was  secured,  and  a  knife  was  near  by  one  of  them,  who, 
when  he  could  see  the  knot,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  freeing 
himself,  and  setting  the  others  free.  We  were  to  bid  adieu  to 
the  Indian  friends  who  had  served  us  so  faithfully,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance below,  and  take  possession  of  a  vessel  disguised  as  a  lum- 
ber boat,  with  which  it  was  hoped  we  might  enter  the  city 
before  daylight.  We  had,  however,  secured  to  ourselves  two 
faithfnl  oarsmen,  of  that  remarkable  people,  whose  history,  and 
whose  character,  I  am  very  anxious  to  study. 

The  more  I  see  of  the  American  Indians,  the  more  am  I  per- 
suaded that  they  have  elements  of  power,  which  are  not  only 
very  important,  but  necessary,  to  the  future  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  world.  That  they  have  certain  special  and  essential  relations 
to  the  civilization  of  the  future,  I  cannot  doubt,  when  I  see  how 
truly  they  have  preserved  the  integrity  of  nature  ;  but  in  what 
precise  manner  it  may  be  unfolded,  I  do  not  yet  comprehend. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  quiet  of  that  first  hour,  after  the  im- 
mediate daiiger,  with  all  its  straining  anxieties,  was  removed, 
and  the  bare  sense  of  relief  seemed  to  bring  with  it  the  peace 
and  joy  of  Heaven.  All  felt  it.  It  was  in  the  whole  atmosphere, 
and  we  took  it  in  with  every  breath.  Zindie,  with  her  boy,  and 
the  little  girls,  all  slept  with  their  arms  interlacing  each  other. 
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Bat  Simao  could  not  Bleep.  He  was  reclining  at  a  little  distance, 
his  cheek  leaning  on  his  hand,  regarding  them  with  looks  that 
were  fall  of  the  infinite  thoughts  of  the  fatare — ^the  freedom — 
the  hamanity — ^into  which  thej  were  jast  emerging.  He  seemed 
to  be  scanning  the  process  philosophicallj,  as  one  would  look  at 
a  chrysalis,  to  see  how  the  bright  wings,  and  the  perfect  form, 
should  be  first  unfolded.  It  was  a  beautiful  scene  to  me,  and  all 
I  most  wished  was,  that  the  negro  haters  could  hare  truly  wit- 
nessed it. 

But  I  seem  to  have  renewed,  by  retrospection,  the  weariness 
of  that  hour,  and  I  must  now  close. 

If  I  am  successful,  as  I  hope  to  be,  in  establishing  our  affsdrs 
in  Rio  and  New  York,  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  send  for  my  bro- 
ther and  sister.  In  the  meantime,  believe  that  there  is  no  love 
that  can  make  me  forget  this  of  my  earliest  friends — the  pre- 
cious children  of  my  mother. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  Brazilian  coast.  Thinking  of 
Theodosia,  I  wonder  often,  if  our  sweet  thoughts  have  not  been 
carrier  doves  between  us,  conveying  mutual  intelligence,  which 
yet  we  dare  not  recognize  as  truth. 

Adieu  now,  my  brother ;  for  with  that  theme  I  prefer  solitude 

and  repose. 

Thine; 

Shahmah. 
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Sobert  keepe  bb  own  OonnBel—Anriyal  !n  the  Olty—Walk— Write  Letters— Dine~The 
Telegraphio  Dispatch— Hanticg  the  Faglti7ee~Robert*B  Story— The  Braillkn  Equi- 
page—General Interest  and  Obsenration— Officers  search  the  Ship — They  are  sta^ 
tloned  along  the  Wharves— Shahmah  is  disheartened  for  his  Mends— The  BrasUlan 
Family  embark — General  Attentions  of  Officers  and  Men— Shahmah  becomes  dlsgosted 
— They  get  ofiT— Family  and  Servants  described— Shahmah  Introdaced  to  the  Chrand 
Senhora— Meets  an  old  Friend— How  it  all  happened— BeautiAil  iommnnion— Happy 
and  GrateM  Hearts. 

SciPPKB  Ship  Yoloah,  Jan.  16. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

RetarniDg  at  once  to  the  former  subject,  which  I  am 
anzioos  to  close,  before  another  more  engrossing  comes  up,  I 
will  saj,  in  short  terms,  that  our  arrival  in  Kew  Orleans  was 
effected  in  due  season,  and  that  without  accident  or  obstruction. 
We  were,  however,  hailed  once  or  twice,  in  a  courteous  way, 
and  duly  reported  that  we  had  lumber  from  Sheldon,  Arms 
and  Co.,  Davenport,  to  Houston,  Hart  and  Co.,  New  Orleans. 

Having  landed  in  a  deep  cov^with  our  real  lumber  kept  snug 
below,  while  there  was  a  great  show  of  large  business,  though 
with  but  small  capital  above,  Robert  and  myself  immediately 
went  ashore,  leaving  in  the  box  of  a  cabin,  our  property  in  the  hu- 
man catalogue,  and  that  without  my  being  able  to  learn  anything 
in  regard  to  the  disposition  that  was  finally  to  be  made  of  it. 
Bobert  was  so  reserved  concerning  the  matter,  that,  after  vari- 
ous futile  attempts,  I  resolved  to  let  him  keep  his  own  counsel. 
He,  however,  cut  off  short  the  sorrowfti]  thoughts  I  had  in  tak- 
ing leave  of  them,  and  even  the  adieu  itself,  by  hurrying  me  on 
shore. 

Having  taken  a  ramble  about  town,  and  attended  to  the  vari* 

418 
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0Q8  minor  matters  one  has  to  think  of  before  a  voyage,  we  took 
a  room  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  and  ordered  dinner,  it  being  the 
policy  of  Robert  to  court,  rather  than  shrink  from,  observation 
and  notoriety  at  this  juncture  ;  and  though  I  had  my  fears  at 
the  time,  I  now  see  it  was  best.  We  also  wrote  to  our  friends 
in  F.,  informing  them  of  our  position  ;  though  Robert  assured 
me  that  this  was  hardly  necessary,  any  farther  than  very  briefly 
and  blindly  to  assure  them  of  our  safety,  as  they  were  pre- 
pared to  expect  a  sudden  movement  in  that  direction.  Butirith 
what  anxiety  they  must  have  contemplated  it,  with  the  safety 
of  this  darlmg  brother,  and  all  these  great  humanitary  and  per^ 
sonal  interests  at  stake  I 

Rc/)ert,  moreover,  charged  me  to  be  so  guarded  in  expression, 
as  to  give  the  letter  no  power  to  tell  tales,  even  if  it  should  be 
opened — which  would  not  be  very  strange.  Such  things  had 
been  done,  and  would  be  again. 

Before  we  had  fairly  risen  from  our  seats  at  dinner,  there  was 
a  great  bustle  in  the  adjoining  rooms,  when  Robert,  advising  me 
to  sit  still,  went  out  to  learn  the  cause.  On  his  return,  with  a 
look  of  the  utmost  unconcern,  he  threw  me  a  telegraphic  dis- 
patch from  Baton  Rouge,  saying  at  the  same  time  :  "  The  news 
has  got  down.^ 

And  then,  he  as  carelessly  added  a  word,  as  if  for  any  spies, 
or  loiterers,  who  might  have  been  observing  us.  **  We  shall  get 
hold  of  them  yet  They  must  be  round  in  the  swamps  some- 
where, and  they  can't  escape  us."  Upon  which  a  gentleman 
oame  up,  and  asked  if  we  knew  anything  about  the  runaway  nig^ 
gers  from  up  the  river. 

This  was  just  what  he  wanted ;  and,  in  return,  he  gave  his 
own  version  of  the  affair,  describing  at  some  length  the  capture 
of  the  officers  and  citizens,  by  a  company  of  Hoosiers  (mind,  he 
did  not  say  Indians),  who  had  come  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
slaves — that  he  and  his  friend,  meaning  me,  had  escaped  out  of 
their  hands  ;  and  having  been  taken  on  board  a  lumber  boat,  had 
reached  the  city  in  safety.    He  dwelt  on  the  dangers  we  had 
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escaped,  and  especially  those  we  had  dared  in  behalf  of  this  great 
principle  of  Sonthem  Rights,  touching  every  part  that  could  be 
made  subservient  to  e£fect,  with  the  highest  coloring. 

This  story  produced  a  great  deal  of  interest,  which  was  to  mo 
annoying  in  the  extreme  ;  and  it  called  forth  so  much  observa- 
tion, and  so  many  questions,  that  I  trembled  for  the  result.  Not 
so  Robert.  He  dashed  on,  hap-hazard,  happy  in  his  revelations 
of  the  present  moment,  and  trustful  for  those  of  the  next,  I, 
meanwhile,  hardly  knowing  which  to  admire  most,  his  ingenuity 
or  his  effrontery — ^unless  it  was  the  good  and  true  heart,  which 
I  knew  lay  below  all.  We  were,  in  short,  the  heroes  of  the 
hour.  Crowds  gathered  about  us,  and  the  officers  who  had  only 
come  in  for  a  moment,  were  detained  fh>m  their  search  about  the 
wharves  which  they  were  prosecuting  with  the  utmost  diligence. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  a  very  splendid  equipage  drove 
up,  and  there  was  a  general  reaction,  all  the  runners,  waiters, 
and  supernumeraries  of  the  hotel,  making  a  rush  for  their  several 
posts,  gentlemen  stepping  out  on  the  piazzas,  and  strangers,  visi- 
tors, and  citizens,  among  whom  were  Robert  and  myself,  flocking 
to  the  windows. 

It  was  under  this  full  blaze  of  observation,  that  an  elegantly 
dressed  lady  alighted  from  her  carriage,  and,  as  I  thought,  was 
rather  disconcerted  by  it.  And  curiously  enough  it  happened 
that,  as  her  own  valet  was  out  of  the  way  for  the  moment,  when 
she  came  out  of  the  carriage,  the  policeman  very  gallantly  tend- 
ered his  hand,  to  steady  her  steps,  for  she  appeared  either  much 
agitated,  or  extremely  weak.  Just  at  the  moment  the  gentle- 
manly landlord  passed  along,  who  is  well  known  to  both  Robert 
and  myself. 

"  Is  there  no  way  to  disperse  these  barbarians  ?"  said  the  doc- 
tor, addressing  him.  ''  You  see  the  lady  has  no  other  protector 
than  her  aged  valet,  and  this  idle  curiosity  must  bo  a  great 
nuisance  to  her." 

The  hint  was  sufficient.  The  crowd  dispersed,  and  the  lady, 
with  her  family  and  servants,  was  duly  escorted  to  her  private 
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rooms,  where  I  heard  inddeDtallj,  dinner  was  served  to  them  in 
as  samptaons  style,  as  their  great  wealth,  and  high  rank  might 
hare  anj  reason  to  expect.  I  also  learned  that  the  distingoished 
guests  were  the  Senhora  Iphigenia  Silreira,  jost  from  New  York, 
and  on  her  waj  to  Brazil,  with  her  daughters  and  servants. 

Directlj  after,  Robert  informed  me  that  we  must  lose  no  time 
in  getting  on  board,  and  thos  broke  short  the  train  of  reflections 
caused  by  this  splendid  equipage,  and  the  vulgar  interest  it  had 
excited. 

The  ship  was  said  to  be  just  ready  to  sail,  and  was  only  wait- 
ing for  us.  But  notwithstanding,  a  delay  of  several  hours  oc- 
curred, during  which  time,  the  officers,  with  their  search-warrant, 
came  on  board,  and  turned  every  part  of  the  ship,  as  far  as 
possible,  inside  out.  The  search  was  at  length  completed  ;  and  we 
were  really  then,  about  getting  off,  though  I  had  begun  to  have 
a  nervous  anxiety  about  it,  as  if  the  potent  spells  of  some  evil 
genii  hung  over  us  ;  for  when  I  saw  the  officers,  disappointed  as 
they  were,  malicious  and  hungry-looking,  station  themselves  at 
short  intervals,  so  that  they  could  command  a  view  of  every  part 
of  the  crowded  wharf,  I  could  not  forbear  trembling  for  the  fugi- 
tives,  and  wondering  where  they  were,  and  how  they  should  escape 
the  fangs  of  the  law.  I  could  not  resist  the  feeling  that  prompted 
me  to  whisper  something  of  this  to  Robert,  as  we  stood  together 
leaning  over  the  railing  of  the  promenade  deck,  and  watching 
the  operation  of  getting  loose.  He  answered  only  by  a  gesture 
that  led  me  to  notice  an  unusual  stir  along  the  Levde,  and  there, 
making  its  way  heavily  through  the  crowd,  was  the  same  Brazil- 
ian equipage  we  had  left  at  the  hotel. 

**  Ha  I"  said  Robert ;  "  so  the  most  honorable  Senhora,  with 
her  family,  are  to  be  our  fellow  passengers  ;  if,  indeed,  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  high  rank  and  fortune,  she  may  deign  to  shine 
upon  us,  common  mortals." 

Hardly  had  he  done  speaking  when,  this  time  promptly 
assisted  by  her  valet,  the  lady  alighted;  and  as  she  passed  along 
the  platform  to  the  ship,  the  same  officer,  who  had  before  been 
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80  civil,  coald  not  content  himself,  as  it  seems,  withoat  a  renewal 
of  gallantries.  At  first,  saluting  her  with  a  very  low  bow,  and 
finding  it  returned  or  sanctioned  bj  a  gracions  nod  from  the 
ladv,  he  furthermore  walked  on  the  other  side  of  her,  in  passing 
over  the  platform,  and  then  performed  the  same  serrice  in  pro- 
tection of  her  daughters,  who  were  respectivelj  under  the  escort 
of  a  tall  Brazilian  officer,  and  a  mulatto  nurse. 

I  could  see  that  the  lady,  herself,  seemed  to  shiver  ;  and  I 
thought  they  all  rather  shrunk  firom  these  attentions,  notwith- 
standing thej  were  proffered  in  the  most  civil  and  respectful 
manner.  But  the  illustrious  party  passed  into  the  ship,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  captain  with  every  demonstration  of 
courtesy,  and  conducted  to  their  state  rooms. 

From  the  first  moment  I  looked  on  her,  there  was  an  uncom- 
mon interest  hung  about  this  person.  In  the  bare^limpses  I  had 
of  her  face  and  form,  I  thought  she  was  very  beautiful;  but  I  felt 
also  that  there  had  been  inharmony,  or  unhappiness  somewhere. 
There  was  a  tremor  in  the  elegantly  turned  foot,  and  in  the 
finely  moulded  hand  and  arm,  that  startled,  and  became  painfully 
suggestive  to  me.  I  thought,  however,  that  I  had  not  seen  in 
America  a  group  of  perspns  with  so  distinguished  an  air.  I  have 
speculated  much  on  this  subject,  whether  the  fact  of  illustrious 
descent  through  many  generations,  does  not  give  one  a  conscious- 
ness of  nobility,  that  inevitably  comes  to  be  the  thing  it  as- 
sumes. 

These  people  were  elegantly  dressed;  but  I  thought  to  myself: 
"  It  cannot  be  that  the  mere  clothes  they  wear  gives  them  this 
look  of  nobleness."  And  I  thought  again,  as  they  came  nearer : 
"  There  is,  there  must  be,  something  in  this  consciousness  of  high 
rank,  that  naturally  would,  and  does,  produce  a  corresponding 
dignity  in  the  mind  and  carriage,  until  it  finally  becomes  a  part 
of  the  character  itself." 

The  little  misses  were  slight  and  timid  girls,  the  elder  just 
verging  into  womanhood.  I  did  not  wonder  at  this  timidity, 
seeing  they  had  probably  been  kept  much  secluded.    Besides  the 
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Brazilian  escort,  there  were  Bereral  colored  serraats  ;  bat  I  did 
not  get  distinct  Tiews  of  anj  them,  except  the  man,  who  was 
an  aged  negro.  I  noticed  his  head,  which  was  well  formed,  and 
the  long  white  hair  and  moustaches.  These  with  the  tall,  but 
now  gently  stooping  fignre,  gave  a  kind  of  Oriental  dignity,  and 
even  grandeur  to  his  whole  aspect  The  white  head  was  bowed 
beneath  the  weight  of  years;  and  his  once  strong  limbs  trembled, 
as  he  moved  in  qaiet  and  courtly  style  about  his  lady,  for  whose 
comfort  he  seemed  very  solicitous.  He  had  the  air  of  one  who 
might  have  held  a  high  ofiScial  station  in  some  of  the  Oriental 
courts.    Seldom  have  I  seen  a  human  figure  so  imposing. 

There  was  considerable  excitement  as  the  elegant  and  courtiy 
group  passed  along  the  saloons  ;  and  I,  myself,  had  seemed  to 
feel  more  for  them  than  merely  the  mmple  fact,  that  they  were 
to  be  our  fellow  passengers.  The  Senhora  everywhere  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  deference.  The  common  sailors  raised 
their  caps  as  she  went  by  ;  and  the  passengers  stood  graciously 
aside  for  her  to  pass,  or  gently  bowed  as  she  came  near. 

At  length  I  became  disgusted,  with  what  seemed  to  me  a 
mere,  vulgar  curiosity  and  homage.  ''All  this,"  I  thought, 
"  money  does;  for  if  this  same  woman  8ly)uld  be,  at  this  moment, 
divested  of  the  paraphernalia  of  wealth,  there  would  be  none 
here  so  poor  as  to  do  her  service."  Thus  utterly  loathing  this 
vulgar  and  degrading  Mammon  worship,  I  turned  away,  and  soon 
forgot  the  grand-looking  Senhora  and  her  indlscriminating  syco- 
phants ;  for  deeper  thoughts  saddened  and  oppressed  me.  And 
so  the  sun-set  fell  upon  us  ;  and  with  its  last  rays,  I  said  good 
night  to  the  land  of  slavery,  weeping  to  think  that  the  peerless 
Land  of  Freedom,  I  had  greeted  so  lovingly  on  my  first  arrival, 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  But  the  morning  and  the  evening 
are  only  one  day.  Is  there  not  a  more  benignant  day  yet  hidden 
away  among  the  -darkness  of  the  future  7  I  wait  for  the  dawn- 
ing thereof ;  and  if  I  did  not  believe  it,  I  should  pray  that  my 
life  be  cut  off  in  the  midst ;  for  who  would  live,  as  the  witness 
only  of  wrong  ? 
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But  I  retam  to  the  events  of  my  story  :  for  the  drama  I  was 
BO  unconscioaslj  developing,  is  not  yet  played  out. 

In  the  morning  the  Senhora  did  not  appear  early.  Was  she 
over-fatigned,  or  sorrowful  at  leaving  friends,  or  ill  7  Or  was 
this  simply  her  custom  7  At  length  she  came  oat  of  her  state- 
room, and  passed  along  the  saloon,  supported  on  one  side  by 
her  duenna,  and  on  the  other  by  her  gentleman  of  honor,  while 
the  old  black  valet  walked  behind,  leading  the  little  girls,  one 
of  whom  kept  the  hand  of  a  little  mulatto  child,  whom  I  had  not 
before  seen.  They  had  hardly  passeif  us  when  Eobert  took  hold 
of  my  arm,  and  surprised  me  by  saying :  **  You  must  have  an 
introduction  to  the  Senhora  Iphigeuia.  She  would  like  to  speak 
with  you.'' 

"  Do  you  really  know  her  7"  I  asked,  turning  to  attend  him. 

''  Not  as  well  as  I  hope  to,"  he  replied  ;  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  with  a  very  curious  look. 

Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  across  the  saloon,  toward  the 
lady,  who  was  speaking  to  her  servant,  with  the  face  aside.  We 
came  close  to  her  without  being  perceived,  when  Robert  fami- 
liarly laid  his  hand  on  hers.  The  action,  which  was  precisely  that 
of  an  old  jQriend,  surprised  me  ;  but  I  was  not  long  in  doubt 

The  head  turned  quickly  toward  us  ;  and  veiled  only  by  those 
long,  drooping  lashes,  with  the  radiance  of  their  first  joy  melting 
into  tears,  I  met  the  large,  grateful,  quadroon  eyes  of  Zindie. 
Neither  of  us  could  speak  ;  but  we  all  clasped  each  other  by  the 
hand,  as  we  stood  there  ;  and  if  the  kind  heavens  ever  looked 
into  more  grateful  hearts  than  were  throbbing  in  that  small  circle, 
it  can  only  be  once  in  a  long  period  of  time.  But  as  words  could 
not  express  our  emotions,  so  words  cannot  describe  them.  Here 
they  all  were,  a  whole  and  happy  family,  as  you  have,  ere  this, 
been  interpreting  for  yourself.  You  have  doubtless  recognized 
the  mulatto  servant  as  Mary  Ann,  the  Brazilian  gentleman  as 
the  strong  and  stately  Waughban,  and  the  aged  valet  as  our 
friend  Simao.  Are  not  the  Entertainments  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights  outdone  by  this  wonderful  Drama  of  Life,  which  I 
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hare  not  onlj  seen,  bnt  have  actually  assisted  to  unfold  7  What 
does  it  want  bnt  to  be  pat  into  the  month  of  an  Eastern  story- 
teller, to  be  the  most  thrilling  and  marvellons  ever  told  V* 

January  18. — I  hare  been  talking  with  Robert  this  morning, 
in  regard  to  the  part  he  took  in  the  late,  happily-ended  adren* 
tare  ;  for  it  has  been  one  of  the  great  Americam  mysteries,  that 
he  conld  have  been  able  to  speak,  act,  and  even  look,  so  oat  of 
all  proper  character.    His  reply  was  simple  enough : 

"  It  was  precisely  because  I  could  act,  and  you  could  fu4,  that 
things  went  on  as  they  did.  You  must  know  that  I  once  took 
an  important  part  in  private  theatricals  ;  and  by  the  study  it 
required,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  by  a  natural  aptitude,  I  became  quite 
an  adept  in  personation.  So  I  had  merely  to  imagine  an  exten* 
sion  of  my  stage,  and  an  improvisation  of  my  speech,  and  I  went 
on  without  any  serious  qualms  of  conscience  at  the  moral  obliqui- 
ties that  came  into  my  part.  This  is  the  grand  secret  of  my 
fortunate  strike  upon  the  key  note,  without  maki&g  any  jar. 
There  is  no  telling  how  far  mere  empty  sound  will  go.  I  have 
outswaggered,  outswelled,  and  outsworn  them  all ;  and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  have  taken  the  premium  for  lying ;  and  If  I  have 
sinned  in  this,  may  Ood  forgive  me  ;  for  he  best  knows  how  ear- 
nestly I  have  tried  to  do  that,  which  I  believed  would  be  most 
pleasing  in  his  sight." 

"  It  is  a  miracle  to  me,  notwithstanding,"  I  said. 

''  I  am  well  aware  of  that,"  he  returned  ;  *'  and  it  is  for  that 
very  reason,  and  no  other,  that  I  kept  you  out  of  the  secret.  I 
knew  that  you  could  not  do  otherwise  than  tell  the  plain,  simple, 
direct  truth.  You  now  acknowledge  my  providence  in  getting 
all  things  aboard,  as  well  as  the  warm  coats  and  wrappers,  that 
were  so  comfortable  down  the  river." 

"  Yes  ;  as  well  as  in  the  swamp  ambuscade,  the  getting  ashore, 
and  a  number  of  other  things,"  I  answered ;  "  but  still  the 
great  mystery  is  to  me — how  you  did  i^." 

"  As  to  the  first,"  he  answered,  "  it  was  all  very  simple.  We 
took  up  the  stones  from  a  patch  of  muck,  and  covered  it  with 
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light  bushes  instead.  One  of  the  negroes^  the  morning  before, 
fortonatelj  cat  himself ;  and  as  the  wound  bled  profusely,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  catch  the  blood,  and  make  th<U  use  of  it.  So,  as 
I  was  the  surgeon  called  to  dress  the  wound,  I  drew  as  large  a 
contribution  as  the  case  would  bear,  before  binding  it  up  ;  and, 
as  yon  saw,  I  made  excellent  capital  of  it.  By  sprinkling  it  pro- 
fusely over  the  place,  the  hounds  were  first  attracted,  and  then 
the  masters.  After  this,  nothing  more  was  quanted  than  a  hint 
that  it  was  miry,  and  a  bit  of  adyice  not  to  go  that  way." 

But  notwithstanding  this.explanation,  it  was  all  to  me  like  a 
sojourn  in  Kaf-Land  *.  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the 
pleasant  voice  of  my  friend,  who  was  arranging  his  trunks. 

Shakiug  out  a  certain  garment  which  belongs,  of  right,  to  the 
fairer  sex,  and  along  with  it  several  little  frocks  and  aprons,  he 
said  jocosely :  "  Look  here,  Shah  ;  isn't  this  a  tolerably  fair  out- 
fit, for  a  bachelor  7" 

''  Truly,"  I  answered,  "  have  yon  been  a  thoughtful  friend,  as 
well  as  a  brave  deliverer."  I  could  not  laugh  with  him  ;  for  I 
was  thinking  of  his  goodness.  I  had  wondered  much  at  the 
immense  amount  of  luggage  he  had  sent  off ;  but  now  I  saw 
what  was  indeed  true,  that  he  had  taken  the  risk  and  responsi- 
bility of  transporting  tfafe  clothes,  and  personal  possessions  of  the 
whole  party — even  to  the  toys  of  little  Kitty.  Robert  is  a 
rare  man.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  one  can  be  so  brave  and  true, 
in  what  would  be  to  the  world  but  an  ignoble — and  to  those  more 
nearly  connected  with  it«  a  criminal  aSiair.  It  is  rich  to  know 
that  there  is  an  integrity,  that  can  neither  be  bribed,  nor  intimi- 
dated— that  tiiere  is  a  true  generosity,  even  in  this  selfish  world ; 
and,  what  is  more,  in  this  mast  selfish  clan  and  country. 

And  what  do  you  say  to  my  theory  of  inherent  nobleness  J  I 
cannot  go  into  any  speculation  on  the  subject  now.  I  know 
that  Zindie  seems  far  grander  to  me  since  I  have  recognised  her, 
than  before.    She  is  truly  noble — almost  queenly,  now  that  she 

•  Mt.  Ktf,  wUdi  ■WToandt  Uie  tMry^  like  ft  ring,  li  tbe  ibodt  of  ]>««TM  t^ 
•nperaatanl  tMiagi  of  tho  Ponlan  niTtholoff.— Id. 
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is  really  free  ;  and  thoagh  not  improred  by  cahnre,  she  has  a 
good  mind,  with  manners  of  more  than  ordinary  refinement 
The  simple  fact  of  outside,  meehanical  learning  will  come  easily, 
I  have  no  donbt.  And  in  respect  to  ancestry,  after  all,  we 
know  not  what  royal  blood,  of  what  highly-deyeloped  races, 
may  be  flowing  in  her  yeins. 

Here  we  are,  all  together.  Bobert  and  I  do  not  make  a  great 
show  of  intimacy  With  this  really  noble  &mily  ;  thongh  the  cap- 
tain understands  it  very  well ;  and  sometimes,  In  the  still  and 
shady  nights,  we  love  to  stand  a  little  aside,  and  see  them  all  clus- 
tered, and  clingmg,  and  twined  together,  so  profoundly 'fcappy 
in  their  quick,  new  sense  of  freedom  and  reunion,  it  would  seem 
as  if,  in  i^ite  of  all  ordinary  trouble,  this  earth  would  be  an 
Eden,  if  it  only  left  them  at  liberty,  and  together. 

JwtL  19. — In  accepting  the  testimonies  that  hare  been  forced 
upon  me,  do  I  stand  here,  to-day,  to  denounce  American  slayery 
— ^to  impeach  the  integrity  of  that  nation,  that  is  murdering 
freedrai,  with  a  lie  in  its  mouth?  No.  Slavery,  itself,  does 
this.  It  holds  up  its  Branded  Hand,  before  God  and  the  whole 
world,  thus  dumbly  invoking  judgment.  It  toudies  the  Levitical 
Law,  and  calls  for  that  Tear  of  Jubilee,  that  never  comes.  It 
grasps  the  Christian  Gospel,  and  demands  the  mutual  recognition 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  It  points  significantly  to  the  Dedaratiob 
of  Independence,  and  asks  for  the  reinstatement  of  that  principle, 
for  which  it  fought  and  bled,  bearing  its  chains  meekly  and  hope- 
fhlly,  all  the  while.  It  questions  of  its  violated  humanity — ^its  dis- 
honored wives  and  daughters — its  stolen  husbands — its  separated 
families — ^its  scourged  and  toiling  bodies — ^its  dark  and  dwarfish 
minds.  And  wiU  it  be  forever  disregarded  ?  No.  It  invokes  judg- 
ment by  all  its  sufferings,  all  its  wrongs,  all  Its  degradation,  all  its 
crimes — ^by  the  right  of  all  being  to  unfold  and  progress,  aocord- 
\^M  the  laws  of  its  life — ^by  the  right  to  be  strong — by  the 
right  to  be  true — ^by  the  right  to  be  wise — ^by  the  right  to  be 
good— by  the  right  to  be  happy— by  all  that  men  sKtmld  be,  and 
shives  are  forced  to  became,  it  demands  restitution.    And  who 
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hears  7  God.  And  the  answer  is  commg.  Listen  ;  watch  ; 
praj ;  striye  ;  lest  it  come  in  shame  and  sorrow — ^lest  it  come 
in  blood  and  fire — ^lest  it  come  in  woe  and  death. 

What  hope  is  in  this  people  now,  if  they  do  not  create  to 
themselves  a  truer  life— a  life  that  can  be  nnfolded  only  through 
active  and  uncompromising  justice  7 

I  must  leave  this ;  for  the  struggles  and  terrors,  that  I  see 
lurking  everywhere  in  ambnsh,  overwhelm  me  with  grief  and 
astonishment 

From  over  this  far  sea,  I  am  gathered  back  to  my  native 
land,  to  home,  and  thee,  and  Touley.  Still  I  turn  to  the  region 
of  the  Faithful ;  and  the  beautiful  Felizia  is  always  my 
unshadowed,  my  castle  of  delights. 

And  thus  I  bid  thee  adieu ; 

S&AHUAH. 
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LETTER  XXXVIII. 

THS    BLISSES    OF    REUiaON. 

VMffVL  TlewB  of  Bio  Jftiie!ro—IaUnd»>-MoanUiD*— First  Port— Second  Port— Bird*— 
Iloir«*— Boadft— The  Olt7--For«ti—OroT«»— Arrival  at  Gloria— Kind  and  LoTinif 
Becepilon— The  Spirit  of  tba  AIcoto— TIm  Sarprbe— More  BoaatiAil  tbaa  6T«r— 
Robert  Welcomed— They  aend  for  the  Fn^tlrea  and  entertain  them— A  Happy  Eren- 
iny— The  ChannM  Ufe— fbeodoela  tells  her  Lore— Sbahmah  thinks  how  It  mi^t  hare 
been— Stetlsties  of  BrasU. 

Bat  or  Rio  sa  Jumao,  BaAixx.,  Jan.  S4, 180S. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

We  hare  been  delayed  for  a  few  hours  in  getting  ashore, 
and  I  must  while  away  the  time  between  me  and  Theodosia,  by 
sketching  for  yon  with  pen,  as  I  hope  some  time  to  do  with  pen- 
cil, the  aspect  of  this  beantifnl  city,  as  we  approach  it  from  the 
sea.  Bat  not  without  telling  yon,  though  I  feel  I  need  not, 
what  blisses — what  raptures — whatdiyine  enchantments — are  lur- 
ing me  away  to  that  beautiful  home,  where  my  heart  assures  me 
I  shall  find  Theodosia,  safe  and  well,  though  I  have  not  heard 
from  her  since  she  left  New  Orleans,  on  that  eyenhig  when,  if 
the  American  laws  had  been  put  in  force,  she  would  hare  been 
compelled  into  shame  and  ruin,  unless  she  had  perished  by  her 
own  hand.  This  thought  comes  to  me  sometimes  with  such  a 
goading  sense,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  could  sting  it  back  into  the 
consciousness  of  that  hard-headed  and  hard-hearted  nation.  I 
do  not  choose  this  topic,  either  for  thought,  or  speech,  or  writing, 
but  it  obtrudes  itself  upon  me — not  in  the  name  of  Theodosia 
only,  but  of  all  her  sex.  How  can  any  who  have  eren  a  decent 
respect  for  women,  liye  quietly  under  such  laws  ? 
Bat  I  will  turn  to  the  more  genial  subject  suggested  abote. 

4fl0 
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When,  sailiDg  from  North  America,  jon  are  making  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  first  indication  of  it  is  Gape  Frio,  abont  60  miles 
east.  Then  Bonnd  Island  appears,  and  soon  after  Ra^or  Island, 
when  the  whole  coast  o{  Brazil,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  stretch, 
comes  plainly  into  sight  Ton  turn  from  left  to  right  and  from 
right  to  left — ^yon  look  ;  yon  gaze  ;  you  are  filled  with  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  Ton  are  almost  pained  with  l^e  beanty 
yon  behold,  so  rich  and  wonderful  is  its  derelopment,  so  perfect 
and  OTerwhelming  its  power.  At  first  an  intense  amazement 
seizes  yon,  and  takes  possession  of  all  yonr  facalties.  No  such 
landscape  scenery  ever  before  presented  itself  to  yonr  wondering 
gaze,  or  had  ever  risen  before  yonr  entranced  sight,  even  in  the 
onbonnded  conception  of  dreams.  It  is  only  when  yon  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  it,  that  yon  b^n  to  enjoy. 

As  far  inland  as  the  view  can  wander — as  far  np  and  dowii 
the  coast  as  you  can  see — valleys,  hills,  peaks  and  mountains  in 
every  form,  are  qpread  out,  and  rise  up  before  you,  like  a  picture 
of  enchantment.  Such  a  wonderful  wealth  of  beauty  you  cannot 
yet  conceive  of  as  being  real.  Yon  are  a  moment  diverted  iVom 
the  almost  too  intense  pleasures  of  the  view,  by  the  remarkable 
varieties  of  form  in  these  mountain  ranges,  which  not  only  like  a 
vast  and  abrupt  amphitheatre,  inclose  ttnd  shelter  the  city,  but 
they  also  pervade  and  intersect  it  Here  they  round  out  with  a 
gradual  swell,  like  large  hay-stacks  ;  there  they  lift  up  their  ab- 
rupt walls  mto  huge  sugarloaves.  Now  tiiey  expand  into  broad 
arches,  or  range  away  into  castellated  structures,  with  towers 
and  battlements  ;  and  again  they  shoot  up  into  the  clear  blue 
with  a  sharp  outline,  like  sleilder  and  lofty  spires.  In  short,  so 
varied  and  beantifbl  are  the  forms,  that  you  almost  unconsciously 
think  of  some  giant  architect,  and  wonder  whether  he  has  ex- 
hausted all  his  strength  and  faokcy  in  their  production. 

You  pass  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  with  the  Sugar-loaf  Moun- 
tain on  one  hand,  and  the  First  Port  on  the  other  ;  and  here  you 
are  hailed  to  give  information  of  your  name,  where  yon  are  from, 
and  how  many  days  out    All  this  is  done  very  quietly,  and 
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witlioizt  coming  ta  Ton  proceed  xxp  the  baj,  and  yonr  ddight 
increases  to  ecstasy  ;  for  the  whole  panorama  of  nneqoalled  na- 
tural scenerj,  opens  at  once  to  a  foil  and  near  Tiew.  The  same 
wonderfol  varietj  in  aU  things,  CYerywhere  gpreets  the  eye.  The 
nnmerons  rocks  that  stretch  along  the  shore  give  an  aspect  to 
the  scene  at  once  grand  and  {Hctaresque.  Bays,  capes  and  pro- 
montories, tnpidlj  sneceed  each  other,  and  nnmeroos  little  green 
islands,  like  a  necklace  of  emeralds,  wind  over  the  ronniKng  bosom 
of  the  queenly  dty.  As  fiur  back  as  yon  can  see  yon  behold 
monntalns  rising  above  mountains.  They  stretch  before  you. 
They  expand  on  either  hand.  Straggling  through  the  valleys,  or 
winding  picturesquely  tip  the  hills  and  mountains,  roads  or  foot 
paths  open  in  every  direction,  leading  off  the  mind,  with  all 
those  deep  and  suggestive  human  interests,  that  seem  to  hang 
about  unknown  paths.  In  the  distance  lies  the  city,  with  its 
q)ires  and  larger  buildings  relieved  against  the  ^y.  On  the  left 
you  look  down,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  into  a  large  street, 
which  skirts  the  city  and  bay.  Directly  ahead  is  tiie  island  upon 
which  the  Second  Port  is  built ;  and  a  little  farthw  on  yon  come 
in  sight  of  Snake  Island.  AU  over  the  land,  in  the  valleys,  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  amid  large  dumps  of  shrubbery  and 
clusters  of  trees,  behmd  and  on  top  of  the  large  rocks,  peeping 
out  from  every  niche,  nook,  and  comer,  and  winding  up  to  the 
very  mountain-tops,  you  see  the  white  houses,  smiling  at  yon 
with  inviting  allarement.  With  the  same  reach  of  vision  you 
see  the  orange,  lemon,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  banana  grove»-* 
some  laden  with  their  ripe  firuits,  others  shedding  forth  tiieir 
sweet  smell,  and  showering  down  their  fragrant  blossoms  upon  alL 
Trees  of  inconceivable  majesty,  grace,  and  beauty  everywhere 
adorn  the  scene,  from  the  dark  crown  of  the  BrazQian  Pine,  to 
the  silk-cotton  tree,  with  its  delicate  and  feathery  foliage.  You 
behold  the  land  covered  everywhere  with  a  most  prolific  vegetation, 
here  a  wood,  there  a  dump  of  shrubbery.  Yonder  the  forest,  em- 
bosoming in  its  profound  depths  unimaginable  splendours,  stretches 
its  gorgeous  drapery  over  the  distant  hilUh-«nd  everywhere. 
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overspreading  the  whole  earth,  are  tea  thousand  flowers,  manj  of 
which  seem  to  mock  the  analysis  of  the  botanist,  and  as  yet 
have  no  name.  Thobsands  of  coast  birds,  often  of  the  most 
brilliant  colors,  are  seen  flapping  their  large  wings,  or  riding 
carelessly  on  the  gliding  waves,  giving  by  every  motion,  life  and 
animation  to  the  scene. 

If  yon  ran  close  in  shore  you  ace  charmed  by  the  hosts  of 
other  birds  ;  and  yon  b.re  filled  with  delight  and  wonder  at  the 
variety  and  brilliancy  of  their  plnmage,  and  the  rapidity  and 
vivacity  of  their  motions.  And  yon  think,  perhaps,  that  the 
flowers  or  the  gems  have  taken  wing,  as  yoa  see  the  insects, 
like  a  shower  of  rabies,  sapphires  and  emeralds,  darting  tbrongh 
the  air.  In  short,  the  gorgeous  splendors  of  the  scene  are  utterly 
inconceivable,  and  the  eyes  that  are  unused  to  them  soon  become 
pained,  and  require  rest. 

I  am  interrupted.  We  shall  get  to  shore  directly.  Adieu, 
then,  for  this  time. 

Glorut,  Jan,  30. — ^I  have  been — nay,  I  am — at  the  beautiM 
home  of  Theodosia.  Shall  I  speak  of  the  improved  appearance 
of  Mr.  Bennett  and  the  really  parental  greeting  that  he  gave  me, 
or  of  the  Padr6  and  Madame  ?  Be  assured  that  all  with  them 
was  as  I  could  wish,  and  more  than  my  fondest  wishes  antici- 

pated. 

Oo  with  me  then  to  a  small  circular  alcove  in  the  western 
terrace  of  this  palace-like  structure.  It  is  a  kind  of  fury  bower, 
where  the  rarest  things  both  of  nature  and  art  are  gprouped 
rarely.  The  walls  and  pillars  are  of  a  cool,  delicate  rose-white, 
as  if  the  color  itself  were  an  essence  of  the  soft  blooms  that  ap- 
pear amid  the  profusion  of  trailing  vines,  delicate  and  varied  in 
foliage,  flower  and  perfume,  that  are  growing  somewhere,  and 
cling  and  clasp  at  everything  they  can  reach,  almost  hiding  the 
exquisite  marbles — statuettes  and  busts — which  they  crown  and 
drape.  The  lattice  of  the  wide  door  and  windows  is  thrown 
back,  opening  the  view  of  highly  ornamented  grounds,  descend* 
ing  to  a  clear  stream  of  water  in  the  distance. 
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In  BO  loTelj  a  place  as  this,  did  I  find  my  Theodosia,  who  is 
herself  loyelj  enough  to  make  all  places  pleasant.  She  was 
reclining  on  a  low  oriental  conch,  and  looking  wistfnllj  toward 
the  new  moon  and  the  eyening  star,  that  were  jnst  beginning  to 
be  defined  in  the  clear  and  ambery  t^light. 

I  looked  at  her  almost  with  wonder.  I  had  forgotten  how 
resplendentlj  beantifol  she  is.  And  jet,  this  does  not  at  all 
express  what  I  wish  to  convey.  There  was  a  spiritnal  light  and 
glory  about  her  that  woke  in  me  the  feeling  of  prayer;  and  with 
devoutly  folded  hands,  I  stood  there  in  the  silence,  before  my 
Beautiful,  my  Sanctified.  It  was  so  heavenly  to  look  upon  her, 
with  that  reposeful,  but  at  the  same  time,  prayerful  expression, 
that  I  almost  feared  to  break  the  charm.  Thus  I  stood,  calmly 
watching  and  willing  her  to  see  me.  And  she  answered  me. 
With  a  slow  turn  of  the  graceful  head,  with  a  slow  lifting  of  the 
radiant  eyes,  she  seemed  to  feel  my  presence  even  before  she 
saw  me. 

And  then,  0  my  brother,  how  she  came  to  me  I  with  what 
undisguised  love,  and  joy,  and  sweetness,  folding  herself  in  my 
ontreaching  arms ;  and  then,  in  her  deep  happiness,  nestling 
silently  in  my  bosom.  It  was  so  beautiful,  so  immaculately  pure 
and  tender,  that  my  rapture  was  chastened,  thus  to  share  emo- 
tions so  delicious,  and  yet  so  fine  and  delicate. 

"  Oh,  come  to  papa  I"  were  almost  the  first  words  she  uttered, 
lifting  her  head  from  the  bosom  where  I  still  gathered  her,  and 
smiling  through  her  tears.  "  Come  to  papa,  and  let  me  put  my 
arms  round  you  both  together,  that  I  may  thus  know  I  have 
yon  both  once  more  restored  to  me,  my  two  best — my  two 
dearest — ^my  two  most  precious  1" 

And  the  father,  at  the  same  time,  was  standiug  there,  with  a 
divine  benediction  in  his  heart  and  eyes.  We  sat  down  all 
together  ;  nor  was  the  presence  of  the  tender  parent  any  check 
upon  the  freedom  of  bur  pure  loves. 

It  was  then  that  I  rehearsed  to  them  the  last  drama,  witness- 
ing with  fhiternal  joy  the  cordial  reception  of  Robert,  and  how 
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tralj  Theodo8ia  appreciated,  and  how  eloqaentlj  she  thanked 
him  for  his  noble  senrice. 

The  carriage  was  immediately  ordered,  and  all  oar  refugees 
were  brought  orer  to  the  fazenda.  Words  cannot  do  justice 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting,  and  the  unbounded  delight  of 
Theodofiia  at  the  rescue  of  all,  especially  her  dear  little  cousins, 
who  are  really  becoming  noble  and  intelligent  girls. 

"  Oh,  if  Aunt  Elize  were  but  here  !"  exclaimed  Theodosia,  as 
she  embraced  them ;  **  pocMr,  dear,  unhappy  Aunt  Slize  I"  At 
the  name  of  their  beloved  friend  and  mistress,  Zindie  and  the 
little  girls  burst  into  tears. 

Bnt  notwithstandmg  these  shadows,  it  was  a  happy  evening 
that  gathered  us  all  together,  conversing,  or  sitting  in  more 
expressive  sOence,  until  late  in  the  night.  There  are  some  things 
that,  when  they  come,  seem  worth  sufifering  for,  and  which,  if 
they  could  have  been  foreseen,  the  sufTering  itself  could  not  have 
been  so  great.    And  this  was  one  of  them. 

Simao  has  not  yet  marked  out  any  settled  plan  for  himself. 
They  are  all  to  stay  here  at  Gloria  nntil  a  safer  shelter  can  be 
found;  and  it  is  beautiful  to  see  the  attentions  they  receive  ftom 
our  charming  young  hostess.  Simao  appears  filled  to  overflowing 
with  a  deep,  unsearchable  happiness.  The  young  girls  are  fast 
recovering  their  wonted  gaiety,  and  in  the  companionship  of 
Theodosia,  who  has  received  them  like  sisters,  their  human  and 
womanly  consciousness,  along  with  their  beauty,  is  fast  expand- 
ing. But  I  fear  much  that  poor  Zindie  has  received  her  death- 
blow. She  makes  no  complaint;  but  after  this  long  life-struggle 
she  has  borne,  with  the  late  terrible  shocks,  it  would  not  be 
strauge  if  her  constitution  should  now  finally  break  down ; 
though  under  these  happier  conditions  she  may  revive. 

My  Robert,  too,  is  here  with  me ;  and  we  no  longer  have  any 
secrets  for  each  other.  He  is  so  cordially  glad  for  me  in  this 
happy  love — though  I  often  think  he  is  rather  saddened  by  his 
own  bachelor  condition — ^that  his  character  appears  more  gene- 
rous with  every  new  day. 

20* 
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And  do  joa  aak  how  my  Theodosia  is  changed,  as  dmaged 
she  would  almost  certainly  be,  at  her  anconfirmed  age?  In 
person,  the  ontlina  is  more  symmetrical,  and  the  ezpresdon 
mcH'e  mature.  I  can  see  now  that  she  is  more  beaatifnl ;  bot 
with  these  wonderful  gifts,  with  this  sweet  and  winsome  spirit,  a 
phun  exterior  would  be  channing.  And  thus  I  take  her  beauty, 
as  all  her  other  good  gifts,  and  love  her  for  it,  because  it  is 
hers — and  the  possession  of  these  qualities  makes  her  what  she- 
is — a  being  to  love,  and  be  loved,  not  only  with  the  affection 
of  the  innermost,  but  with  the  intellect  and  reason  of  the  outer- 
most. And  thus  I  find  both  concentration  and  expansion  in  ray 
love ;  and  hence  I  know  it  is  true,  because  it  lives  in  all  the  fa- 
culties, and  sates  and  inspires  the  whole  being.  I  like  not  to 
think  my  Theodosia  shonld  be  other  than  she  is  ;  and  I  rejoice 
to  find  the  same  madonnarlike  dignity  and  gravity,  unexpectedly 
overtopping  the  same  child-like'  simplicity  and  sweetness  I  used 
so  much  to  love.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beauti- 
ful gifts  of  nature,  when  these  traits  are  combined  genuinely  in 
the  same  person. 

And  what  of  this  charmM  life  we  lead  7  Is  it  a  dream — ^I 
often  ask  myself — or  can  it  be  real  f  If  it  fe  real,  more  than 
the  heaven  of  the  prophet  has  descended  upon  earth  to  bless 
me ;  for  an  houri  like  Theodosia,  Mahomet  never  dreamed  of. 
Every  day  we  have  a  sweeter,  a  fuller,  a  more  perfect  com- 
panionship. We  have  not  yet  renewed  our  old  studies.  It  is 
enough  for  us  now  to  inhale,  to  absorb  this  beantifU  love, 
which  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  pure  air  and  the  radiant  light  of 
this  ever-blooming  land.  SiMnetimes,  for  hours  together,  we  rat 
almost  without  words,  penetrated  and  filled  with  the  infinite 
conscioasuess  of  love,  that  is  so  free  and  true  in  both  of  us. 

I  have  also  learned  something  of  her  heart-experience  daring 
onr  separation  ;  and  from  this,  too,  I  augur  well  for  the  fiiture. 

Her  rare  beauty  has  attracted  much  attenticm.  But  none  of 
the  young  senhors,  dons,  or  foreign  gentles  or  nobles,  who  fire- 
quent   the  fazeii^a,  have  particularly  interested  her ;  for  in 
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none  has  she  found  a  response  to  the  higher  and  holier  nature 
with  which  she,  as  a  child  of  genius,  is  pre^fminently  endowed. 
And  jet  she  seems  to  lore  OTerything  that  surrounds  her.  I  re- 
joice to  know  that  if  there  had  not  been  a  preoccupation  of  the 
heart  she  could  not  have  loved  these. 

She  revels  amid  the  beauties  of  this  glorious  land,  in  ope  of 
the  loveliest  nooks  of  which  she  was  nurtured  from  earij  in- 
fancy, though  bom  in  Louisiana;  and  like  the  flowers,  and 
birds,  and  gems,  she  is  nourished  bj  the  light,  and  bloom,  and 
music,  which  are  instincts  of  the  clime. 

She  is  a  perfect  child  of  nature  under  the  happiest  circum- 
stances ;  and  never  did  Nature  cherish  a  more  filial  qurit— 
a  more  devout  worshipper.  She  has  known  but  little  of  the 
world,  or  of  general  society.  In  the  home  drde  of  friends,  with 
her  father,  her  tutor,  and  her  governess,  she  has  hitherto  lived, 
perfectly  contented  and  happy,  because  with  them  she  could 
best  eigoy  the  freedom,  which,  until  that  horrible  American  ad* 
venture,  had  never  known  the  shadow  of  restraint. 

Since  this  most  blissful  completeness  of  understanding  in  our 
reunion,  I  am  grown  covetous  of  happiness,  and  grudge  every 
moment  that  might  have  been  more  truly  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. 

And  I  have  thought,  too,  of  the  reverse  of  all  this — ^how  it 
would  have  been,  if  I  had  never  spoken  the  word — ^how  this 
young  heart  might  have  pined  in  secret,  either  brooding  too 
faithfully  over  its  cherished  affection,  or  else  have  rushed — ^half- 
blindly,  half  madly — ^into  an  unloved  marriage.  But  aks  for 
Woman  1  Bound  by  the  present  forms  of  society,  this  is  often 
her  fate — to  love  in  silence  ;  and  though  a  word  might  break 
the  spell,  to  feel  the  weight  of  an  oppressive  custom  crushing 
the  heart,  and  paralyzing  the  tong^  that  would  give  it  ut- 
terance. 

But  why  should  I,  in  the  bright  and  blissfid  present,  brood 
over  these  oppressive  fancies,  that  sadden  you,  as  well  as  me  7 
I  will,  instead,  do  what  will  be  mcich  b^tt^r  for  both  of 
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give  joxk  some  statistics,  which  I  have  been  at  pains  to  collect 
for  yon,  of  this  rich  and  noble  country. 

The  fine  empire  of  Brazil  stretches  from  5°  north  to  34^  south 
of  the  equator,  and  f^om  86°  to  T3°  of  west  longitude,  em- 
bracing about  3,400,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  7,000,000.  It  is  watered  by  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
world.  With  every  variety  of  surface,  it  has  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  richest  soil ;  and  though  chiefly  included  Within 
the  tropics,  its  climatic  changes  exhibit  almost  every  degree  of 
temperature  known  on  the  globe ;  for  in  ascending  the  high 
mountains,  which  extend  from  10°  south,  to  the  extreme 
southern  point,  and  from  40°  to  55°  west,  you  pass,  by  gradual 
transitions,  from  the  atmosphere  and  productions  of  the  torrid 
zone,  to  those  of  the  temperate,  often  varied  by  the  conditions 
of  winter  in  the  latter  regions — frost  and  snow,  on  the  highest 
peaks,  being  not  uncommon.  The  tropical  heat  is  also  miti- 
gated along  the  coast  by  the  sea  breezes,  and  seldom  reaches 
95°  Fahr.  But  the  temperature  falls,  as  you  advance  south- 
ward, until,  in  the  extreme  southern  part,  it  is  much  colder. 

This  country  is  but  imperfectly  understood  and  known.  It  is 
however  gradually  making  its  way  in  the  world,  and  will,  doubt- 
less, soon  obtain  for  itself  all  that  interest  and  attention  which 
a  great,  fr^  empire,  embracing  conditions  that  are  unrivalled  by 
any  other,  may  naturally  expect  and  demand. 

Here  everything  which  administers  to  the  wants,  or  contributes 
to  the  pleasure  of  man,  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
I  speak  now  not  of  what  it  has  produced,  but  of  its  great 
capability  of  production.  It  is  stated  in  McCnlloch's  Commercial 
Dictionary  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  coffee  in  the  world  is  raised 
in  BrazQ  ;  and  this  probably  is  hardly  even  a  fair  estimate.  The 
finest  Indian  com  is  grown  here,  and  that  widely  diffused  escu- 
lent the  potato,  is  found  in  its  highest  excellence,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly native.  They  have  every  description  of  garden  vegetables 
known  in  the  United  States,  and  others  peculiar  to  themselves, 
among  which  is  the  mandioca  root,  (jatropha),  from  which  the 
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cassava  bread  of  the  conntrj,  and  the  tapioca  of  commerce  are 
both  supplied.  The  cocoa  and  yanilla,  the  dye-woods  and  medi- 
cal plants  of  the  tropics,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance  ; 
one  of  the  last-named,  the  ipecacuanha,  being  indigenous  to 
Brazil. 

The  proper  Brazil  nut  is  about  the  si^e  of  a  half-grown  human 
head,,  and  contains  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  well-flayored  kernels, 
which  are  the  creamhuuts  of  commerce.  The  fruits  defy  all 
description,  as  their  delicacy  and  richness  exceed  all  imagination 
of  those  who  have  neyer  tasted  them. 

Cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry,  are  raised 
successfully ;  but  horses  do  not  flourish  in  the  warmer  portions. 
No  country  presents  stronger  inducements  for  the  settlement  of 
farmers,  for  nowhere  can  a  larger  variety  of  produce  be  raised, 
or  with  less  labor,  and  when  raised  command  a  higher  price  than 
here.  It  is  pretty  generally  known  and  conceded,  that  the  soil 
is  of  the  best  quality ;  and  that  the  climate  is  one  of  the  most 
healthy  in  the  world  no  one  can  dispute.  The  government  is  one 
of  the  most  steady,  sound  and  reliable  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
and  the  general  good  faith  and  honesty  of  the  nation,  none  can 
dispute,  or  impeach.  She  offers  the  most  liberal  inducements  to 
foreigners  to  settle  in  the  country.  She  haOs  them  with  pleasure, 
and  receives  them  with  the  confiding  hospitality  of  her  ever-open 
arms  ;  for  she  knows  that  by  so  doing  she  is  promoting  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country.  In  shorty  she  cherishes  no  Young 
Brazil  to  insult,  and  if  possible,  realienate  the  stranger. 

To  mechanics  and  scholars  she  holds  out  equal  inducements 
that  they  may  come  among  her  people,  and  enrich  and  elevate 
them  by  their  superior  knowledge,  ingenuity  and  skilL  But  I 
must  remember  that  we  have  a  grand  excursion  to-day  ;  so  I 
will  first  hurry  to  post  this,  happy  amid  all  other  pleasant  things, 
that  I  can  now  post  my  letters  when  I  like. 

Salaftm; 

Shahhah. 
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SUDDKN  AND  TBRBIBLB  DI8PBNSATI0N. 

Afctnt  of  OorooTAdo— Scene  from  tlie  BoaiBilfe— 'TheodoiU  weopt— A.  Brli^t  Soeno 
elosef— Mr.  Bennett  lUle  elek— His  radden  IHsUke  to  Wiahmah— Hie  Denger— The 
Will— The  Chuo'dlen— 1heodoeU*»  Proteet— Mr  Bennett*e  Medneee— TerrftOe  Threete 
— Theodoei*  promieee— Mr.  Bennett  diet— Ilieodorfa*e  Qflef-Peenllar  Trials— She 
le  oomforted— Sappoeed  MonomAniA— Feve  of  the  GnerdUn— Opportnnily  and 
Temptation  to  Wrong. 

Outau,  Feb.  11. 

Bbothxb  HAasAK: 

Siiiee  my  last  writing  we  have  made  many  ezcarsioiis 
about  the  Comitry.  We  are  always  attended  by  eitiier  the 
Padr6  or  Madame,  not  sofipicioosly,  but  because  we  all  prefer  it. 
Robert  has  also  been  with  as,  bat  is  now  gone  to  assist  Simao 
in  getting  bosiness,  and  establishing  his  family.  The  noble 
negro  has  obtained  a  post  on  board  the  Pemambncana,  a  small 
steamer  that  plies  between  this  and  some  port  below,  where  his 
family  are,  for  the  present,  to  live,  on  ftccoant  of  its  being  more 
completely  beyond  the  reach  of  Slioer.  Bat  I  most  tell  yoa  of 
oar  ezcorsion  oi  yesterday.  We  ascended  to  the  summit  of 
Goroorado,  a  treat  which  Theodora  had  been  promised  for  a 
long  time.  Passing  throngh  coffee  plantations,  grores  ci  tama- 
rinds and  lemons,  with  groups  and  borders  of  orange  and  man- 
grove, we  at  length  reached  the  point  where  it  became  neces- 
sary to  dismount ;  and  though  a  litter  had  been  prepared  for 
Theodosia,  she  insisted  on  walking  all  the  way,  a  feat  which  she 
accomplished  with  seemingly  less  effort  and  fatigue  than  any  of 
the  party  ;  though  Madame  had  strenuously  insisted,  first,  that 
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she  most  ride  ;  and  thes,  whea  Theodosia  was  good  Batnredlj 
perverse,  as  she  is  sometimes,  that  she  would  be  glad  eaSngh  to 
call  for  help,  long  ere  the  summit  was  gained. 

"  Let  her  try/'  said  Mr.  Bennett,  who  wisely  has  enconrflkged 
the  development  of  mnscnlar  strength.  "Let  her  go  on.  It 
will  be  easy  enough  to  stop  when  she  can  go  no  farther." 

And  sore  enough,  it  proved  that  Madame  had  miscalcnlated  ; 
for  the  girl,  winding  about  hither  and  thither,  jiow  stopping  to 
botanize,  now  pausing  to  catch  some  pleasant  view,  went  gaily 
Inward,  with  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  full  and  overflowing 
with  her  innocent  but  fervid  Joy.  And  whether  Mr.  Bexinett, 
to  gratify  her  pretty  little  vanity  of  being  most  active,  de- 
tained the  other  members  of  the  cavalcade,  does  not  appear, 
but  only  the  fact  that  Theodosia  was  first  on  the  summit.  And 
never  did  those  lovely  wilds  echo  a  more  musical  shout  than  that 
which  thrilled  out  from  her  soul,  as  the  wide  landscape  lay,  in  one 
view,  before  her,  the  gayest  and  sweetest  pfmgrama,  spreading 
out  to  the  horizon.  Even  her  father  was  greatly  moved, 
though  not  remarkably  ardent  in  his  admiration  of  the  beau* 
tiful,  unless  it  is  embodied  in  the  human  form  ;  and  tiien,  in  his 
singular  devotion,  it  is  nearly  concentrated  in  the  idea  of  his  wife 
and  daughter — the  one  lost — ^the  other  reabsorbing  more  than 
the  loveliness  of  the  departed. 

"  Oh  I  paint  it  t  paint  it,  Shahmah  I"  was  Theodosia's  first 
exclamation  ;  and  then,  as  her  eye  wandered  over  the  almost 
bewildering  fairness  of  the  scene,  her  emotion  grew  more  in- 
tense. 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  wide  landscape 
that  is  there  presented  to  the  eye,  whether  one  were  scanning 
the  single  features,  or  taking  in  the  whole  effect.  The  transoen- 
dently  beautiful  bay  of  Nitherhoy,  which  forms  the  harbor,  is 
so  completely  secluded  by  the  encircling  mountains,  that  it  has 
received  the  poetic  appellation  of  "  Hidden  Water,"  and  is  un- 
rivalled by  any  similar  scene  in  the  known  world.  The  shipping, 
seen  in  the  distance,  appeared  like   fairy  fleets.    The  dear 
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waters  of  the  bay — the  sweet  islands  that  gem  its  expanse  of 
Bilyer  with  dots  of  emerald — ^the  fair  city  itself,  which  hardly 
appeared  a  city  in  the  rural  seclusion  of  its  mountains — ^its  pic- 
turesque environs — ^the  endless  yariety  of  the  broken  hills,  all 
dressed  in  the  light  airy  verdure  that  clothes  and  crown  them, 
the  crested  palms — the  plume-like  foliage  of  a  thousand  creepers 
— the  deep  seclusion  of  the  valleys  that  peep  out,  like  so  many 
Edens,  from  the  wooded  and  viny  slopes — the  castellated  peaks 
of  the  mountains,  shooting  up  into  the  wildest  and  most  roman- 
tic forms,  and  the  flashing  white  beaches  of  Praya  Grande  and 
Botofogo,  were  all  seen  through  an  atmosphere  of  such  perfect 
transparency,  as  enhanced  the  beauty,  which  it  yet  made  so  clear 
and  well  defined. 

Theodosia,  in  the  depth  of  admiration,  had  been  silent  for 
some  minutes  ;  and  then  she  sprang  into  her  father's  arms,  and 
clinging  to  his  bosom,  said,  pressing  her  cheek  to  his,  while  the 
tears  streamed  from  her  eyes,  "  How  good  is  God  to  make  this 
world  so  beautiful  I  And  0,  I  am  so  happy  that  he  has  let  me 
live — ^that  he  has  let  me  live  here,  with  you,  and  Shahmah  1" 
and  reaching  out  her  hand  to  me,  she  drew  me,  also,  into  the 
close  and  dear  circle  of  her  inmost  afifections. 

"And  I  do  not  forget  dear  Madame  and  the  good  Padrd,"  she 
added,  her  vivacity  breaking  through,  ''only  I  have  but  two 
arms — and  they  are  not  the  very  longest  I'' 

But  I  must  not  linger  here.  When  we  returned,  after  this 
day  of  unmingled  happiness,  I  was  surprised  to  find  Theodosia 
weeping.  She  was  oppressed,  she  said,  by  a  dreadful  presenti- 
ment of  approaching  evil,  but  could  give  no  reason  for  it.  I 
remembered  the  late  events,  and  shuddered  to  think  of  the 
unprincipled  men,  who  might  be  interested  in  laying  snares 
for  her.  But  Theodosia  assured  me  that  her  father  had  dis- 
charged all  his  debts  in  New  Orleans,  and  had  also  given  her 
papers  of  legal  manumission.  Much  as  I  was  rejoiced  at  this,  1 
yet  failed  to  comfort  her. 

Thus  the  day  that  had  begun  with  brightest  hopes,  and 
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sweetest  smiles,  ended,  like  many  days  in  this  changefal  life; 
and  the  snn  that  had  risen  so  gaily,  set  in  tears. 

As  one  who  is  about  to  leave  some  bright  garden  of  elysinm, 
casting  a  woefnl  eye  on  the  wilderness  and  the  desert,  that, 
wild  and  dreary,  stretch  their  haggard  wastes  oyer  the  distance, 
would  fain  torn  back  again  to  the  blissfnl  bowers,  still  lingering 
fondly  on  the  borders,  so  wonld  I  fain  dip  the  wings,  were  it 
possible,  and  abide  forever  amid  the  Loves  and  Joys  that  people 
Paradise.  But  alas  for  the  vanity  of  snch  a  thought  I  pure 
Happiness  is  an  exile  upon  earth.  She  has  no  constant  abiding 
place  ;  and  if,  like  an  unknown  angel,  she  may  sometimes  deign 
to  visit  us,  there  is  no  charm  can  secure  her  stay.  Ere  we 
are  fully  conscious  that  she  has  been  ours,  she  spreads  her 
irised  wings  in  flight ;  and  we  recognize  her  only  in  her 
departure. 

The  augury  was  prophetic.  The  guardian  angel  of  Theodosia, 
weeping  as  she  did  so,  has  suddenly  dropped  the  curtain  over 
this  first,  bright  scene.  I  see  that  she  must  now  be  called  to 
the  development  of  a  higher  power,  which  can  only  come  through 
the  ministry  of  severer  trials.  But  is  this  always  to  be  neces- 
sary for  us  ?  Is  there  never  in  this  earth-life,  to  be  a  time  when 
the  soul  can  develop,  as  it  were  naturally,  and  without  these 
seemingly  unnatural  pangs  and  struggles  f 

I  must  not  pursue  these  questions,  but  tell  you  what  has  hap- 
pened— ^painfol  and  terrible  though  it  is.  Little  more  than  a 
week  since,  Mr.  Bennett  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which, 
from  the  first  affected  his  brain  in  the  most  remarkable  manner. 
The  really  paternal  regard  which  he  had  always  expressed  for 
me,  was  suddenly  set  aside  ;  atid  he  became  so  irritable  at  my 
presence,  that,  at  length,  I  was  obliged  wholly  to  absent  myself. 
This  was  a  great  source  of  suffering,  both  to  Theodosia  and 
myself ;  but  conceiving  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  mere  temporary 
derangement,  the  Padr6  advised  me  to  keep  out  of  sight ;  though 
poor  Theodosia  was  nearly  overcome  by  it.  But  its  consequences 
were  more  disastrous  than  we  then  dreamed  of,  or  can  at  pre- 
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sent  fallj  comprehend.  In  this  trying  hoar,  when  I  ought  to 
hsTe  shared  the  Tigils  and  anxieties  of  my  poor  Theodosia^  I 
cannot  tell  yon  how  bitter  it  was,  thos  to  be  alienated. 

It  soon  became  eTident  that  neither  medical  skill,  nor  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  his  daughter,  might  save  the  sick  man.  And 
he,  too,  thoagh  wild  in  most  other  points,  had  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  his  danger.  In  this  extremity  he  became  greatly  excited^ 
and  solicitons  to  persuade  Theodosia  of  the  justice  of  a  former 
will,  in  which  his  brother,  Mr.  Slicer,  was,  in  connection  with 
the  Padr^,  named  as  the  guardian  of  the  person  and  fortune  of 
his  child.  He  had  chosen  him,  not  because  he  had  ever  felt  any 
great  loye,  or  cTen  friendship  for  the  cold,  austere,  and  wily 
man  of  trade ;  but  because  he  was  his  brother.  He  was,  like 
ma.ny  others,  goTemed  by  a  sentiment  of  consanguinity,  in  thus 
consigning  to  his  trust  so  precious  a  charge.  It  maybe  said 
here,  that  he  had  always  been  almost  willfully  blind  to  his 
brother's  faults  ;  nor  did  even  the  Central  American  speculation, 
or  the  part  which  he  took  in  regard  to  Theodosia,  hare  any 
special  effect  in  disabusing  him  of  his  mistaken  trust. 

**  One  of  a  cold  and  rigid  temperament  like  him,  is  moce  likely 
to  be  honest — and  when  he  looks  on  my  little  Theodosia — ^the 
fatherless — ^the  motherless — ^his  heart  will  soften  and  melt ;  for 
who  can  resist  her  beauty  and  sweetness  ?  He  is  of  her  own 
flesh  and  blood ;  and  he  will — ^he  must  Iotc  her." 

Thus  had  reasoned  the  proud  father,  several  years  ago,  before 
he  had  left  Rio,  and  when  Mr.  Slicer  was  comparatiTely  a  stran- 
ger ;  and  under  this  impression  he  had  added  a  codicil  to  his 
will,  in  which,  with  a  rich  legacy,  he  had  intrusted  him  with  a 
power,  which,  of  all  other  men  in  the  world,  he  was  the  most 
certain  to  abuse. 

This  act  was  suddenly  revived  in  his  mind ;  and  having  the 
instrument  brought  to  him,  he  read  it  carefully,  and  then 
appeared  to  reflect  on  the  matter  for  some  time.  He  next 
ordered  a  servant  to  tell  the  Senhora  Theodosia,  that  he  would 
speak  with  her. 
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He  sank  back  on  his  pillow  as  he  spoke  ;  for  he  was  nearly 
ezhansted  ;  bat  his  ear  canght  an  echo  of  the  soft  step  that  came 
stealing  into  the  room  ;  and  the  wondering  and  weeping  girl 
knelt  beside  his  coach,  and  gently  embraced  him. 

Theodosia  had  not  been  permitted  to  know  the  danger ;  bnt 
now  she  more  than  suspected  it ;  for  there  were  many  sad  signs  ; 
and  there  was  a  strange  m  about  the  whole  house.  Gyerything 
appeared  dark  and  sad,  and  every  person  looked  strange  and 
unnatural  A  constraint  had  been  worn  for  her  sake.  But  how 
mistaken  is  all  such  deception  I  Disease  is  sent,  that,  by  its 
gradual  action,  the  blow  may  be  softened ;  but  when  it  is 
thus  disguised,  terrible  is  the  abrupt  recognition  of  the  impending 
bolt  I  awful  is  the  sudden  explosion  of  the  inevitable  death-doom  I 
Theodosia  had  spent  the  whole  night  in  tears  and  prayers  ;  for 
while  there  was  a  single  doubt,  she  could  not  be  at  ease.  It  was 
the  first  night  of  real  sorrow  since  her  return,  and  of  how  many 
was  it  the  dark  precursor  I  Now  she  did  not  speak  ;  for  every 
word,  and  all  her  pent-up  tears,  seemed  choking  her  ;  but  she 
nestled  further  into  the  bosom,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  burn- 
ing cheek.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  drawn  hope  from  the  very 
atmosphere  of  that  familiar  resting-place,  or  perhaps  from  the 
very  clinging  of  her  affectionate  heart  which,  trusting  in  its  own 
strength,  felt  that  it  could  not  let  go  its  hold.  Lifting  her  head, 
and  looking  in  his  £»ce,  she  said  imploringly,  "  Tell  me,  papa  I 
tell  me  if  you  are  better  I" 

"  Better  I^  ho  repeated,,  with  a  mournful  gesture ;  "  yes,  my 
love,  better  prepared,  I  trust,  for  the  higher  and  holier  life  which 
now  awaits  me  I'' 

"  Ton  do  not  mean,  papa — you  cannot  mean  that  you  will  not 
now  get  well  I"  she  cried — her  words  passing  into  a  shriek  that 
really  cut  the  air  with  the  sharpness  of  its  intense  anguish. 

"My  child  I  my  daughter  I  Theodosia  I"  he  returned  I  "yon 
have  now  attained  to  the  age  of  reason.  Pray  exercise  it.  You 
know  that  all  here  is  transitory — that  Death  turns  not  aside  from 
his  path,  whether  it  leads  to  the  cottage,  or  the  palace." 
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"  Oh,  do  not  speak  so  I"  she  replied,  placing  her  hands  before 
her  eyes,  as  if  she  might  thos  exclude  the  fearful  reality. 

**  Theodosia  I"  continued  the  sick  man,  "  sooner,  or  later, 
trials  await  us  all.  Your  mother  was  taken  from  me  in  the  very 
morning  of  our  union — ^in  the  fairest  blush  of  our  young  hopes. 
Now  yon  must  learn  submission,  my  child.  I  am  to  be  taken 
from  you  I" 

"  But  you  still  had  something  to  loye  t  Ton  had  me,  papa  I 
But  I — oh  1 1  must  be  left  alone — alone  F  she  cried,  with  another 
shriek  ;  while  the  yery  silence  of  those  large  rooms  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  the  sad  echo  of  that  dismal  word  as  if  it  were  repeated 
by  pitying  angels  ;  and  again,  as  if  in  accents  of  fiendish  exuTta* 
tion  over  the  defenceless  prey,  came  screeching  back  those  fear- 
fhl  syllables — "  a-lone  I'' 

"  But,  Theodosia,  my  love,  you  must  command  yourself,''  said 
Mr.  Bennett,  after  another  fierce  struggle  quieting  himself. 
"  Hear  me,  my  child.  From  the  day  of  your  birth  up  to  this, 
you  hare  never  before  giyen  me  pain.  Tou  have  only  been  a 
joy,  and  a  blessing  to  me.  Would  you  plant  my  death  pillow 
with  thorns  of  the  keenest  anguish  ?  Would  you  pour  molten 
lead  oyer  the  plumes  that  are  already  expanding  for  heaven  7 
Would  you  hurry  me  off,  even  before  the  few  hours  allotted  me 
shall  have  expired,  and  with  all  this  heaviness  on  my  soul? 
Then  make  an  effort  at  composure  ;  do  !  do,  my  child  I'' 

"  I  will  try  I  oh,  I  will^  papa  1"  she  answered,  and  clasping  her 
small  hands  together,  she  imploringly  lifted  them,  while  the  lids 
were  closing  ovot  the  upturned  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  all  but 
heaven,  she  appeared  silently  invoking  strength.  And  how  much 
strength  was  latent  in  that  tender  heart,  no  one,  as  yet,  knew  ; 
though  its  effects  were  directly  manifest.  She  became  almost 
instantly  quiet  and  subdued,  as  if  some  hovering  angel  had 
breathed  into  her  bosom  a  holy  calm. 

''  I  am  stronger  now,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  abstraction. 
"  Tell  me,  dear  papa,  what  you  wish.  I  will  still  be  worthy  of 
you." 
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"  God  bless  you,  my  Theodosia.I"  be  feryentlyejaealated  ;  and 
again  drawing  her  tenderly  to  his  arms,  he  held  her  there  a 
moment;  and  then  motioning  her  to  sit  beside  him,  he  said. 
^'  And  now,  my  child,  promise  me  that  yon  will  not  indulge  in 
vain  grief  for  my  loss.  Yon  have  hitherto  lived  as  a  part  of  me. 
Yon  mnst  now  leam  that  you  haye  an  IndiTidoal  character  to 
achieye,  and  an  indiyidaal  mission  and  work  to  do  in  life.  The 
world  is  full  of  beauty  and  truth.  You  hare  both  a  heart  and  a 
'mind,  to  love  and  expound  its  divine  teaching.  The  elements  of 
happiness  wiU  be  still  around  you ;  for  the  great  Soul  of  the 
Uniyerse  has  infused  them  into  all  things.  Wherever  God  lives 
and  breathes,  and  makes  himself  manifest  by  unnumbered  acts  of 
love  to  the  obedient  and  conscious  soul,  there  must  be  peace  and 
hope,  and  joy,  passing  the  comprehension  of  the  unavrakened 
senses.  Bemember,  my  child,  that  to  repine  at  the  inevitable  is, 
at  least)  unwise  ;  but  to  resist,  or  murmur  at  the  dispensations  of 
Divine  Providence,  or  to  suffer  an  unavailing  sorrow  to  come 
between  us  and  present  duties,  is  very  wicked  Promise  me, 
child,  that  you  will  remember,  and  strive  to  obey  all  that  I  now 
require  of  you." 

"  I  will  remember,  papa  ;  and  I  will  obey,*  she  repeated  firmly 
— "  all  that  you  say  now — all  that  you  have  ever  said."  But  the 
thought  of  that  beautiful  past,  which  was  now  so  suddenly  to 
terminate,  again  subdued  her ;  and  sinking  into  his  arms,  she  was 
yielding  to  her  tears,  when  perceiving  the  distress  they  would 
cause,  with  an  effort  that  seemed  ahnost  superhuman,  she  con- 
trolled herself ;  and  whispering,  ''  You  are  tired,  papa.  I  will 
go  out  and  let  you  rest  f  and  softly  kissing  his  cheek,  she  drew 
herself  away. 

But  motioning  her  back  again,  he  said,  averting  his  eyes  at 
the  same  time,  as  if  he  knew  hqw  painful  a  thing  he  had  to  un- 
fold :  "  I  have  appointed  your  uncle  to  be  your  guardian.  Be 
obedient  to  him ;  and  strive  to  love  him  as  yon  have  loved 


me." 


She  gasped,  she  choked,  she  ahnost  fainted ;  but  still  she 
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struggled  for  right.  **  Oh,  not  him,  pi^Ni — ^oot  him  I"  die  ez* 
cUimed,  with  a  look  of  almost  frantic  terror. 

He  grasped  her  hands  with  the  fearfid  strength  of  insanitj  ; 
and  with  his  tmrning  ejiBS. fixed  upon  her,  he  said  :  "  Yes,  him — 
my  brother  and  jonr  uncle.  Promise  me,"  he  continaed,  "  pro- 
mise that  you  will  obey  and  strive  to  loTe  him,  or  I  shall  cnrse 
yoQ  with  my  last  breath." 

*'  0  no,  papa  t"  exdatmed  the  frightened  girl,  "do  not  corse 
me !  I  will  do  anything — do  not  corse  me.  Do  yoo  know  me, 
papa — me,  yoor  child — ^yoor  Theododaf  Oh,  do  not  look  so  ! 
1  trill  promise  I" 

**  Hearen  bless  yoo,  my  dearest  loTe  t"  he  mormnred,  losing  at 
once  the  insane  and  fierce  look  in  the  recognition  of  his  child. 

Encooraged  by  this,  Theodosia  straggled  for  one  more  chance 
of  freedom.  "  Dear  papa,"  she  said,  bending  nearer  and  tooching 
his  hair  caressingly  ;  ^*  sweet  papa,  why  can  I  not  be  married — 
married  now  f  Do  yoo  know  that  Sbahmah  is  here  and  wishes 
it ;  and  oor  good  Padr6  and  Madame  think  it  Is  best  V 

"  Who  is  Shahmah  V  he  retomed,  suddenly  dotchhig  at  her» 
with  a  more  terrible  look  of  retnming  madness. 

The  shock  was  too  moch.  Theodosia  fell  to  the  floor  fahiting, 
and  was  thus  removed  from  the  apartment.  When  she  went 
back,  she  was  an  orphan. 

The  tender  sapling  that  has  always  redined  against  its  parent 
stem,  when  the  prop  is  thos  soddenly  withdrawn,  may  languish 
and  droop  long,  ere  it  can  securely  poise  itself  on  its  own  basis, 
or  leom  to  lite  and  grow  solely  by  its  own  strength ;  yet  sudi 
a  process  is  essential,  or  it  can  never  become  a  tree.  The  Strugs 
gle  was  indeed  more  bitter  than  Theodosia  had  conceived  ;  for 
how  should  she,  out  of  the  sweet  harmonies  of  her  pirevious 
existence,  have  troly  imapned  aught  of  bitterness  ?  There  is 
no  process  of  the  reason  that  can  heal  at  once  the  lacerated 
fibres  of  a  tender  and  loving  heart  The  one  all-engrossing 
thought  of  loss  must,  while  it  is  yet  unfamiliar,  barb  every  old 
association  with  poignant  anguish.    To  Theodosia  the  death- 
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sorrow  was  enhanced  by  the  terrible  drcomstances  nnder  which 
it  had  come.  Bat  her  tmstftil  and  haj^y  nature  could  not  long 
be  content  with  the  shadowy  side  of  any  qnestion  that  had  rela- 
tion to  its  loTCB ;  and  the  distress  and  chagrin  she  at  first  really 
felt,  subsided  at  length  into  a  sweet  and  tender  pity. 

"  Foot,  dear  papa  T  she  would  say ;  "  how  he  must  grfeTe 
now,  if  he  remembers  what  he  has  done." 

Then,  as  if  afraid  of  refecting  ^e  least  shadow  of  blame  on 
his  actions  or  feelings,  she  would  say :  *'  But  it  was  his  disease. 
Ah,  that  poor,  troubled,  nek  brain  I  He  must  know  how  it 
was,  and  he  wfll  not  suffer  remorse.  We  can  see  now  why  he 
could  ncTer  perceiye  the  wrong  his  brother  had  done  him.  It 
was  because  that  terrible  sickness  had  affected  his  mind." 

Then  again  she  "would  suddenly  exclaim,  as  if  she  had  been 
long  pondering  on  the  subject,  "  And  he  loved  my  dear  Shahmah 
so  well  I  Ah  I  sad  it  is  now  to  think  that  he  went  away  with- 
out looking  in  that  good  face,  or  pressing  ooce  more  that  kind 
hand  I" 

And  thus  she  comforted  herselL  It  was  also  the  opinion  not 
only  of  the  Padr6  and  Madame,  but  of  the  physician,  liiat  a  kind 
xyf  monomania  had  supervened  ibr  some  time  previous  to  the 
present  attack.  Dr.  Walcott,  a  learned  and  skillftil  New  Eng- 
land man,  also  suggested  that  the  disease  had  been  induced  by 
some  terrible  shock  which  tiie  brain  must  have  received  within  a 
few  months,  and  which  had  continued  to  act  upon  a  strongly 
sanguine  and  highly  nervous  constitution.  And  in  this  explana- 
tion I  can  see  how  the  anomaly  of  almost  willftil  blindness  came 
to  be  induced  in  one  who  was  on  other  topics  not  by  any  means 
obstinate.  It  was  a  morbid  and  diseased  adhesiveness,  abnoi^ 
mally  excited,  and  thus  in  a  moment  of  frenzy  daguerreot3*ped 
on  the  brain,  with  a  simple  inversion  of  the  tnxe  image. 

And  here  is  one  victim  of  that  most  wicked  man.  Will  he  be 
content  with  this  ?  I  am  really  troubled  at  times  in  r^ard  to 
the  future  movements  of  Mr.  Slicer.  I  fear  much  that  one  so 
cunning  and  unpiindpled  as  he,  will  want  neither  motives  nor 
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expedients  to  indace  and  aid  him  in  transcending  his  prerogatiye. 
Bat  the  Padr6  thinks  that,  as  the  will  provides  that  Theodosia 
shall  not  be  separated  from  her  totor  and  goyemess,  whose 
livings  are  expressly  defined,  they  will,  undoubtedly,  be  able  to 
protect  and  defend  her.  And,  besides,  here  in  Brazil  they  will 
have  a  great  advantage  over  him  ;  for  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  a 
remarkably  popular  man  in  all  his  relations,  and  his  intimate 
associates  and  friends  are  among  the  best  in  the  empire.  There 
are,  besides,  very  large  estates  here,  vested  in  lands  in  and  about 
Rio,  which,  by  simple  rise  in  value,  have  already  expanded  into 
miUions,  and  may  into  millions  more,  if  only  left  undisturbed. 
But  all  this,  when  I  look  at  it,  only  seems  to  me  the  greater 
temptation  to  that  insatiable  cupidity  which  knows  no  other 
Ck>d,  no  other  life,  than  money. 

The  Fadr6  has  also  spoken  of  our  marriage,  which,  as  it. ap- 
pears to  me,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  would  now  be 
judicious ;  though  I  should  far  rather  wait  four  or  five  years 
than  bring  my  Theodosia  into  any  condition  for  which  the  com- 
pletely unfolded  strength  of  nature  had  not  prepared  her. , 

But  the  Padr6  thinks  we  had  best  defer  this  matter  till  we 
hear  from  the  guardian,  hoping  thos  to  conciliate  ;  whereas,  any 
predpitate  measure  would  be  almost  certain  to  offend.  With 
this  argument  I  am  forced  to  content  myself,  though  L  have  not 
forgotten  the  horrible  confession  he  made  in  my  presence,  coolly 
suggesting,  that  not  to  lend  his  aid  to  any  means  that  would 
outlaw  his  brother's  heir,  was  a  degree  of  shortnsightedness  of 
which  the  acute  Mr.  Slicer  was  not  to  be  considered  guilty.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  audacious  self-possession  with  which  he 
uttered  this.  If  the  will  had  just  been  made,  it  might  be  broken 
by  the  positive  proof  of  mental  disability  in  the  testator.  But 
it  was  made  years  ago,  and  is,  confessedly,  the  act  of  a  clear  and 
unbiased  mind.  Was  there  ever  seen  such  a  web  as  this  ?  And 
out  of  all  these  meshes,  will  not  that  wily  and  wicked  man  weave 
snares  for  the  innocent  and  helpless  ? 

Theodosia  seems  to  have  nearly  forgotten  the  last  part  of  the 
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death  scene,  and  to  remember  only  that  fond  and  really  con- 
scions  exclamation :  **  Heaven  bless  yon,  my  dearest  loye  I" 
These  words  she  softly  repeats  to  herself,  day  by  day,  and 
honr  by  honr ;  and  they  are  so  sweet,  so  soothing,  it  seems  as 
if  some  strengthening  angel  were  breathing  roond,  and  in  her 
sonL  Thongh  she  has  often  in  sleep  stretched  ont  her  arms  to 
clasp  the  dear  form  that  is  forever  removed,  and  in  the  sndden 
waking,  felt  the  whole  burden  of  sorrow  fall  npon  her  heart,  with 
weight  enough  to  crash  it ;  yet  gradaaUy  she  is  growing  calm, 
tmstful,  and  even  hapj^.  Most  religiously  she  is  seeking  to 
obey  her  father,  even  to  the  very  letter  ;  and  the  eflfbrt  she  has 
made  is  not  unrewarded. 

She  has  long  cherished  the  illusion — ^if  illusion  it  be — ^that  the 
spirit  of  her  mother  is  with  her,  and  often  communicates  intel- 
H^ble  thoughts  and  impressions.  Now  she  believes  that  both 
parents  are  hovering  around  her;  and  thus  she  is  beguiled  of  her 
loneliness.  And  is  this,  which  corresponds  so  well  with  the 
experience  of  almost  every  human  being— can  it  be  nothing  but 
fontasy  ?  Is  it  not  an  unnatural,  as  well  as  a  repulsive  and  eruel 
thought,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  are  forever  shut  out  from 
the  presence  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  ?  If  they  have  any  of 
the  attributes  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  idea  of  disem- 
bodied spirits,  why  should  they  not  have  power  ;  and  certainly 
they  would  have  the  will,  to  visit,  and  by  the  holy  breathings  of 
a  higher  sphere,  to  soothe,  admonish,  and  bless,  those  they  leave 
behind.  Should  this  be  considered  a  joper-natural  process,  and 
thus  invested  with  nameless  terrors  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  highest  degree  pleasing  and  natural  7  The  time  is  coming, 
and  perhaps  now  is,  when  these  questions  may  be  answered 
truly,  even  here. 

The  effect  of  this  faith  on  Theodosia  is  very  salutary.  A  true 
spiritual  light,  and  mental  strength,  are  prematurely  developed. 
Sorrow  has  opened  the  inner  depths  of  both  mind  and  heart ; 
and  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  love  which  she  daily  receives  from 
the  good  Padrd,  and  Madame  Laurette,  smking  into  the  rich  pro- 
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found,  take  root,  and  are  preparing  to  bring  forth  fruit  against 
the  time  of  her  eztremest  need. 

Ab  her  mind  recoTers  more  of  its  natural  tone,  it  requires  a 
stronger  alittient  than  it  has  ever  craved  before.  And  her  whole 
course  of  reading  and  study,  is  now  more  like  that  of  a  student 
preparing  for  a  universitj,  than  of  a  young  girl,  whom  fortune 
has  marked  out  as  a  fasipnable  woman— one  of  those  Juiman 
brilliants,  who  seem  externally  to  haye  imbibed  the  splendor  of 
gem  and  flower — ^who  flit  awhile,  apparently  without  caie,  or 
thought,  through  the  mazes  of  their  sunny  life,  like  the  butter^ 
flies  that  people  the  air  of  this  brilliant  clime,  with  bright  but 
perishing  forms  of  beauty.  But  such  Theodosia  is  not  destined 
to  be.  Happy  are  they,  even  amid  the  terrors  of  the  darkest 
hour,  to  whom  affliction,  under  whatever  form  it  may  come,  is  a 
healthihl  discipline;  for  they  have  everything  to  hope,  and  really 
nothing  to  fear. 

I  have  not  said  much  to  you  of  all  that  Theodosia  and  I  have 
spoken,  in  regard  to  you  and  our  dear  sister ;  and  although  I 
know  that  I  need  not  assure  you  of  this,  yet  at  present  I  am 
moved  to  say,  that  Theododa,  as  well  as  myself,  thinks  of  you 
both  with  unreserved  affection.  So  soon  as  everything  is 
arranged  on  a  sure  foundation,  we  shall  expect  you  to  join  us, 
and  share,  as  long  as  you  like,  our  beautiful  home,  and  the  good 
fortune  that  seems  still  held  in  reserve  for  us. 

Theodosia  is  so  young  that  I  have  not  been  willing  to  cloud 
the  beautiful  present  by  any  far-off  cares  in  the  future  ;  but 
sometimes,  when  the  way  opens,  we  speak  quietly  together  of 
our  conjugal  and  parental  responsibilities,  and  the  rights  and 
duties  that  will  grow  out  of  these  relations  ;  and  happy  am  I  to 
know,  that  we  are  beginning  to  regard  this  subject  with  the  eye 
of  reason,  and  as  a  great  moral  question,  involving  mutual  and 
personal  rights  and  duties,  as  well  as  in  a  purely  affectional' 
point  of  view.  In  anticipation  of  these  nearest  and  dearest  re- 
lations, what  divine  hopes  inspire  us,  not  merely  of  happiniess  in 
ourselves,  but  of  blessing,  also,  for  those  who  may  live  around, 
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and  come  after  us.  And  in  the  dear  and  strong  nnfolding  of 
the  mind,  in  the  perfect  faith  and  repose  of  the  affections,  how 
trolj  is  mj  Theodosia  preparing  herself  for  the  sweet  offices 
of  motherhood — ^the  most  important,  and  the  divinest  relation 
under  Heayen. 

I  haye  this  erening,  for  the  first  time,  spoken  to  her  of  the 
difference  in  oor  religion.  We  were  sitting  in  onr  little  alcoye, 
with  the  aroma  of  woods  and  meadows,  and  the  eyening  mnrmnr 
of  birds  and  bisects,  stealing  in  npon  ns,  in  cloads  of  perfume 
and  drifts  of  sweetest  music.  The  crescent  moon  and  the  eyening 
star  were,  as  on  that  first  eyening  of  my  arriyal,  just  beginning 
to  extract  their  opalescent  rays  from  the  warm  fusion  of  the 
gold-^nd-sapphire  air.  And  we  were  silently  watching  their 
forms  as  they  became  more  clearly  defined,  with  grateful 
thoughts,  and  hearts  full  of  loye,  that  went  up  silently  to  the 
Oiyer  of  Gk>od.  Thus  our  minds  were  naturally  drawn  upward, 
into  a  proper  atmosphere  for  considering  this  subject,  which  for 
some  time  I  had  been  intending  to  introduce,  and  which  at 
length  pressed  so  hard  upon  me,  that  I  was  silent  for  awhile. 

She  did  not  interrupt  me,  as  she  seldom  does  when  I  sit  so, 
but  waited  loyingly  for  me  to  speak. 

Drawing  her  to  my  arms,  and  parting  away  the  sunny-chestnut 
wayes  of  silken  hair,  that  rippled  oyer  her  bright  face,  I  said  : 
''Do  you  know  I  am  a  Mahometan,  Theodosia f" 

A  shade  of  deeper  expression  passed  oyer,  and  softened  her 
radiant  featores,  as  she  said :  "  Yes,  dear  Shahmah,  I  haye 
thought  of  this  many  times." 

"  And  how  did  it  seem  to  you  7"  I  returned,  wishing  thus  to 
get  her  true,  unbiased  impressions. 

She  looked  up  a  moment,  with  a  dewy  softness  melting 
through  ber  eyes  as  she  answered : 

''  I  haye  thought — ^and  I  know — ^that  my  Shahmah  loyes  the 
same  Truth,  the  same  Beauty,  the  same  Qod  that  I  loye  ;  for  his 
Gk)d,  like  mine,  is  to  be  worshipped  with  a  pu^  life,  and  acts  of 
loying  kindness  toward  men — ^with  good  thoughts  and  good 
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deeds.  I,  too,  belieye  that  Mahomet  was  a  great  prophet ;  I 
betieved  it  long  ago.  And  70a,  too,  mj  Shahmah,  know  that 
the  life  of  our  Christ  was  a  divine  benediction  to  the  world." 

"  It  is  even  so,  mj  Theodosia,''  I  retamed,  clasping  her  yet 
more  tenderly  to  my  heart ;  "  and  if  they  who  are  so  angrily 
fighting  for  ootside  forms,  doctrines,  and  points  of  faith,  wonld 
think  something  lesr  of  these,  and  more  of  the  Tital  essences 
which  they  inyohe  and  diflhse,  worshippers  of  eyery  grade  wonld 
come  much  nearer  together  than  they  now  can  do.  The  reli- 
gions principle  is  a  nnit,  though  its  radiations  and  divergencies 
are  infinite.  It  is  the  human  faith  in  a  higher  and  inyisible 
power,  which,  whatever  names  it  may  take,  is  always  radically 
the  same.  And  if  a  person  is  troubled  by  any  nncharitableness 
or  distrust  of  another,  let  him  retnm  to  this  central  point,  and 
test  there,  not  his  neighbor's  integrity,  but  his  own.  Let  him 
try  his  own  tmth  by  this  standard,  and  see  whether  it  really 
proceeds  from  that  beneficent  Life-Fountain  that  delights  only  in 
good,  and  feeds  with  equal,  though  more  or  less  ofostrueted 
streams,  all  spiritual  life." 

**  I  knew  you  wonld  say  something  like  this,"  she  returned, 
half  playfully,  half  earnestly  and  sadly  ;  "^  and  I  like  sometimes 
to  have  yon  seem  so  very  old  and  wise,  and  stand  up  so  tall,  as 
you  now  do,  because  it  is  sueh  a  pleasure  to  look  up  to  you — ^yet 
not  all  blindly,  for  I  know  I  shall  be  able  to  understand,  and 
love,  and  even  appreciate  you,  though  I  be  now  so  little." 

I  was  almost  going  to  chide  her  for  speaking  so,  but  the  ruby 
mouth  pressed  against  mine  in  a  way  to  silence  me,  as  she  added, 
in  a  deeper  tone,  and  with  a  more  thoughtful  look  :  **  I,  too,  am 
growing  old  and  grave— so  much  older  than  I  was  a  year  ago, 
that  there  seems  to  be  an  age  between  that  and  this ;"  and  she 
sighed  profoundly  at  the  momentary  retrospect,  which  had  in  it 
so  many  saddening,  and  yet  divinely  beautiful  memories. 

Then  we  spoke  long  together — lovingly  and  tenderly  of  the 
past,  hopefully  and  trustfully  of  the  future  ;  and  thus,  with  this 
clear  understanding  and  appreciation,  we  are  daily  unfolding  the 
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power  to  make  each  other  worthier  of  the  happiness  which  our 
life  may  hold  in  store  for  ns.  And  since  the  highest  excellence 
is  not  yet  achieyed,  nor  the  great  work  of  preparation  accom- 
plishedy  so  even  this  happy  period  may  be  only  another  of  the 
bright  dreams  of  yonth  and  love,  that  tmly  seem  too  beantifiil 
to  last.  Bat  if  we  reach  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  feeling, 
even  through  suffering,  we  shall  occupy  vantage  ground,  from 
whence  to  take  another  step.  Bat  whateyer  comes,  the  life  we 
are  liying  belongs  to  the  indestructible  experience  of  our  souls, 
and  can  never  be  lost 
And  thus,  my  Hassan,  I  bid  thee  adieu  for  this  time. 

SalaSlm; 
Sbjlbmab, 
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ICR.  8LICBB  ASSERTS  HIS   PREROGATIVE. 

An  Kseiinl<m— TliaododA  rtry  happy-^BMomes  laddenly  d^reated— Retorn  Home— 
ShfthsuJi  called  away— CKurdlan  arrirei— Visits  Theodosia^CommaDds  Instant  De- 
partore—Honied  preparation — General  distress— -Theodosia  comforted — Shahmah 
aniref  Home— House  of  Monmlnf— Flies  back  to  the  Oitj— ArriTes  too  late— Theo- 
doeia  Is  taken  awaj— Madame  left  behind— Ship  Sails- Ai^nlalng  dlstre«  on  Shore— 
phaiimM.li  resolTSi  to  pnnae. 

Olobii,  Veb.  M. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

I  resame  the  writiDg  under  circiimstanceB  so  nnezpected 
and  so  terrible,  I  cannot  comprehend  them.  How  changefnl  are 
the  aspects  of  life  I  Bat  a  few  dajs  ago,  I  was  at  the  very  pin- 
nacle and  highest  sammit  of  joy.  Where  am  I  now  ?  I  can 
only  t^ll  yon  that  the  blow  has  fallen.  The  devonrer  has  come. 
I  have  lost  my  Theodosia ;  and  sadly,  madly,  ahnost  hopelessly, 
I  am  preparing  to  seek  her.  Bat  I  will  endeavor  to  explain 
how  it  all  occurred. 

The  Padr^,  as  I  have  told  you,  was  appointed  executor  of  the 
will,  an  office  which  found  its  business  soon  dispatched.  But  in 
due  process  of  time,  there  came  a  letter  from  the  uncle,  acknow- 
ledging his  acceptance  of  the  guardianship,  and  merely  saying 
that  in  the  course  of  the  year  he  should  visit  his  ward,  when  he 
would  attend  in  person  to  the  future  disposition  of  her  affairs, 
forbidding  positively  any  important  step  being  taken  until  he 
came.  For  the  first  time,  it  then  occurred  to  Theodosia  that  he 
might  control  her  movements,  and  perhaps  curtail  her  freedom. 
But  she  would  not  indulge  the  idea,  though  it  often  intruded 
itself,  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  for  which  she  could  not 
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account.  The  letter  itself  was  so  cold  and  measored,  eren  in  its 
attempts  at  condolence,  that  it  oppressed  the  orphan's  heart 
with  a  sentiment  of  distrust  and  repugnance,  which  she  vainly 
strove  to  banish  ;  but  still  she  was  far  from  realizing  that  the 
word  of  that  severe  uncle  was,  for  several  years,  at  least,  to  be 
her  law.  Thus  she  was  wholly  unprepared  for  his  reception, 
when,  without  any  previous  announcement,  he  arrived  at  Rio 
Janeuro. 

This  event  happened  at  the  close  of  one  of  our  happiest  days. 
She  had  been,  with  her  queenly  retinue,  making  an  ezcuredon 
into  the  country,  which  was  more  than  usually  successful.  She 
was  highly  elated  ;  and  Madame  Laurette,  and  the  Padr6,  had 
often  exchanged  glances  of  mutual  congratulation  during  the 
day,  when  they  saw  that  the  beautiful  joy-beam  was  again 
breaking  out,  as  of  old,  in  that  rich,  dark  eye^  and  the  sweet 
peace  of  childhood  was  again  revisiting  her  innocent  bosom. 
Alas  i  they  knew  not  that  the  timid  doveling,  that  was  folding 
its  wings  there  so  tremulously,  was  doomed  to  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent death  I 

How  often  a  premonition  of  evil  steals  into  our  serenest,  hap- 
piest hours,  as  if  we  were  only  permitted  to  press  our  lips  to 
the  cup  of  joy,  as  a  foretaste  <^  heaven,  while  some  internal 
monitor  is  directly  sent,  to  warn  us  that  the  volatile  essence  is 
evaporating — lost — ^lost,  forever.  Thus  it  was  with  Theodosia ; 
for  often  the  joyous  shout  that  sprang  from  her  lips  at  the 
acquisition  of  some  new  treasure,  was  suddenly  broken  off,  and 
died  in  the  midst  of  its  own  sweetness — ^why,  she  could  not  tell ; 
for  she  had  never  been  so  gay  since  her  great  loss.  Still,  that 
had  been  a  very  happy  day,  and,  as  I  have  since  often  thought^ 
it  may  be  our  last. 

As  we  passed  through  the  city,  on  our  return,  I  called  at  the 
postK>ffice,  and  there  received  a  hurried  note  from  Robert,  who 
had  just  returned  from  San  Paulo,  earnestly  requesting  to  see  me 
instantly,  upon  urgent  but  unmentioned  business.  Of  course,  I 
had  no  other  way  to  do  but  to  go  directly  to  his  lodgings.    As 
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the  carriage  turnedy  a  bright  head  came  oat  of  the  window,  and 
a  beaatifhl  hand  was  loriogl j  kissed  to  me.  That  was  the  last 
I  saw  of  Theodosia.  Bat  I  mast  not  now  think  of  this  ;  other- 
wise I  cannot  go  on  with  my  story. 

I  fonndy  on  meeting  Bobert,  that  Mr.  Slicer  had  been  seen, 
and  was  actnallj  larking  abont,  as  he  supposed,  in  qnest  of  his 
legal  prey.  The  intelligence  nearly  stanned  me.  I  immediately 
acquainted  my  friend  with  the  position  of  Theodosia ;  bat  he 
had  sach  faith  in  the  strong  gnards  that  snrroonded  her,  as  to 
detun  me  from  the  post  where  I  shonld  have  been,  but  where  I 
still  might  not  hare  been  able  to  sare  her.  In  short,  I  was  to 
go  with  hun  in  the  mght,  and  assist  him  in  more  effectnally 
secreting  Simao  and  his  family,  who  had  not  yet  removed  &om 
Eio. 

Dispatching  a  note  to  Theodosia,  to  acquaint  her  with  my 
change  of  plans,  and  also  to  warn  her  to  keep  herself  within 
doors,  with  a  sufficient  protection,  I  went  with  Robert,  and  hap- 
pily effected  what  we  had  undertaken.  We  obtained  the  pro- 
tection of  a  Brazilian  noble,  and  I  assisted  in  conveying  our 
grateM  charge  to  his  palace.  It  was  too  late  to  return  that 
evening ;  and,  having  passed  a  sleepless  night  with  Bobert,  I 
set  off,  by  the  first  conveyance  I  could  obtain,  for  Gloria. 

Think  of  my  horror  when  I  found  the  whole  house  in  confu- 
sion, the  servants  weeping,  the  Padr6  absent,  and  Madame  and 
their  young  mistress  ahready  embarked  for  France.  I  could  not 
believe  this.  It  was  a  hideous  dream.  Hardly  knowing  what  I 
did,  I  rushed  out  of  the  house  ;  and  having  remounted  my  horse, 
hastened  back  to  Bio.  Judge  of  my  dismay,  when,  on  arriving 
at  the  dock,  I  found  Madame  tearing  her  hair,  in  convulsions, 
and  the  Padrd  pale  and  horror-stricken  at  the  villainy  which  had 
been  so  wickedly  and  daringly  consummated.  I  saw  the  ship, 
too,  that  bore  away  my  Beautiful ;  and  such  a  cry  of  anguish 
went  after  it  as  ought  to  have  smitten  through  even  that  stony 
and  diabolical  heart.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  stretched  isf  arms  ; 
in  vain  was  my  anguish,  my  horror.     Still  it  kept  <m — still  it 
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went  away — awayl  lessening  with  eyerj  moment,  nntil  at 
Iragth,  to  mj  straining  eyes,  it  was  no  longer  Tisible.  And 
then  I  knew  nothing  more  nntil  I  found  myself  in  the  little  alcove 
at  Gloria,  with  the  Padr^  and  Madame  kneeling  at  each  side  of 
the  diran  where  I  lay. 

Of  the  horrors  of  that  waking  consdoosness  I  hare  no  power 
to  tell ;  but  I  will  endeavor  to  set  before  yon,  in  their  due  order, 
the  circumstances  of  this  terrible  erent 

On  her  retnm,  it  was  abroptiy  aonooiced  to  Theodosia  that 
a  gentleman  was  waitmg  to  see  her  in  the  library ;  and  winged 
by  a  Tagne  impression  of  terror,  at  the  approach  of  some  un- 
known eyil,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  det^uunation  to  look 
it  in  the  face,  whateyer  it  might  be,  she  rushed  into  the  apart- 
ment, without  waiting  for  the  accustomed  escort  of  her  governess 
or  tutor.  But  her  steps  were  arrested  the  moment  she  had 
crossed  the  threshold,  and  she  was  transfixed  with  an  insupport* 
able  feeling  of  dismay  and  repulsion.  There  sat  an  elderly  gen*- 
tleman,  severely  neat  in  his  person;  but  his  whole  atr  and 
expression  were  measured,  cold,  and  hard.  She  did  not  recog- 
nice  him  at  first,  because  he  was  mote  elaborately  dressed  than 
usual,  and  perhaps  also,  because  he  had,  for  the  moment,  dropped 
his  accustomed  sly  and  slinking  manner,  and  had  adopted  a  kind 
of  swaggering  bravado,  if  possible,  even  more  offensive.  But 
with  a  second  look  she  became  too  well  assured  that  he  was  no 
other  than  the  man  she  most  dreaded  to  see--in  short,  Mr.  Slicer 
— ^who  appeared  to  her,  just  as  he  was,  an  obscene  prey-bird, 
come  in  at  the  feast  of  death. 

His  very  clothes  sat  upon  him  with  a  compression  that  seemed 
to  correspond  with  the  tightness  of  his  souL  She  would  have 
given  anything  to  have  turned  on  her  stqw,  and  left  the  room  ; 
but  if  common  politeness  would  have  permitted  this,  respect  for 
the  memory  of  her  father  would  not.  With  a  strong  effort, 
nerving  herself,  she  advanced.  But  it  seemed  as  if  some  repul- 
sive f<Mrce  emanated  from  every  point  of  the  person  whom  she 
now,  more  than  ever,  despised  and  loathed.    Still  she  struggled 
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against  it ;  aud,  timidlj  holding  oat  her  hand,  she  approached 
him,  her  ejes  filled  with  tears  for  the  memory  of  her  dear 
father. 

Wholly  incapable  of  perceiring  feelings  so  delicate  and  tender, 
he  had  been  sar?eying  her  with  an  eye  of  cold  and  measured 
scmtiny;  bnt  as  she  came  nearer,  he  rose  ;  and  saying,  "  I  hope 
I  find  yon  well^  Miss  Bennett,"  he  took  her  hand,  and  as  he  led 
her  to  a  chair,  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

His  lips  were  r^d  and  cold  as  icicles.  Theodosia  had  not 
only  a  tme  heart,  bnt  a  strong  will ;  and  remembering  her 
father,  and  his  iiynnction  to  love  her  nncle,  though  she  instinct- 
irely  felt  that  it  was  impossible,  she  would  not  surrender  without 
the  strongest  effort  to  preserve  obedience  to  that  dear  word, 
which  was  still  her  highest  law.  With  the  memory  of  that 
sainted  father  warming  through  her  heart,  and  melting  in  her 
eyes,  she  looked  up  into  his  fiace,  and  said,  "J  did  not  recognize 
you  at  first,  my  uncle.'' 

"  I  was  half  brother  to  Joseph  Bennett,"  returned  Mr.  Slicer, 
as  if  pondering  within  himself  how  far,  under  that  sanction,  he 
should  or  should  not  go.  In  a  moment,  however,  as*  if  restored 
to  his  outside  consciousness,  he  added:  "But  pray,  miss,  be 
seated ;  fpr  as  my  business  will  admit  of  very  short  stay  in  this 
country,  and  the  ship  in  which  I  am  passenger  just  touehes  at 
this  port,  we  have  much  to  do  in  a  short  time." 

The  fbrced  words  of  welcome  died  on  the  lips  of  the  girl;  and 
oppressed  with  an  intolerable  feeling  of  loathing  and  abhorrence, 
mechanically  she  obeyed. 

"  To-night,  miss,"  he  proceeded,  "  you  will  hare  all  your  per- 
sonal effects  put  iu  readiness  for  removal,  as  I  have  arranged 
to  place  you  in  an  excellent  seminary  in  Paris ;  and  the  ship 
will  sfidl  very  early  in  the  morning." 

If  the  earth  had  opened  before  her — ^if  a  thunderbolt  had 
broken  at  her  feet — ^Theodosia  could  not  have  been  more  aston- 
ished or  terror-stricken.  At  first  she  was  actually  dumb  ;  for 
the  quivering  lips  denied  the  passage  ot  a  word ;  but  she  had 
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nerer  known  anything  of  arbitrary  power,  and  conld  not  yet 
comprehend  it.  She  had  been,  from  her  birth,  the  nndispnted 
empress  of  her  father's  domain ;  and  if  she  had  really  been 
inyested  with  imperial  dignity,  she  conld  not  hare  been  more 
lealonsly  attended  and  obeyed.  Tmly  hers  had  been  only  an 
empire  of  Ioto,  and  she  knew  nothing  of  any  other  sphere. 

Not  with  an  idea  of  opposition  ;  bat  simply  from  the  habit  of 
referring  cTerything  to  her  own  conTenience,  rallying  herself,  as 
if  suddenly  conscions  of  a  new  necessity  for  warfare,  she  said  : 
"  It  is  quite  impossible,  my  dear  ancle.  I  cannot  think  of  leaT- 
ing  home  ;  and  if  I  shoald  do  so,  it  would  take  a  much  longer 
time  than  you  propose  to  get  me  ready/' 

"  I  haye  arranged  for  you  to  go,  miss,"  he  replied,  with 
increased  sternness.  "  It  is  best  for  both  of  as  that  you  should 
understand  now,  in  the  beginning,  that  what  I  say  I  mean,  and 
what  I  intend  I  carry  forward." 

"  Indeed,  I  must  haye  misunderstood  you,"  persisted  Theodo- 
sia.  "  You  cannot  surely  think  of  taking  me  away  from  here, 
where  I  haye  been  so  happy — ^from  here,  where  my  dear  parents 
repose  I    My  father  could  haye  had  no  idea  of  such  a  step." 

"  Your  father,  miss,  by  his  own  free  and  legal  act,  placed  you 
under  my  guardianship.  It  is  now  your  duty  to  obey  me.  I  am 
a  man  of  few  words.  I  neyer  waste  anything,  and  especially 
them  ;  for  they  are  money  to  me.  I  expected  to  find  a  spoiled 
and  froward  child.  I  am  neither  disappcHnted  nor  unprepared. 
My  plans  are  all  settled,  and  I  riiall  not  change  them.  Obe- 
dience is  now  your  sole  duty,  and,"  he  added,  looking  into  hers 
with  his  cold  eyes,  that  seemed  like  leaden  bullets  smiting  her 
to  the  heart  with  eyery  word,  "  it  will  be  well  for  yon  if  you 
remember  it.  The  sooner  you  make  up  your  mind  to  that  effect 
the  better." 

Theodosia  seemed  to  baye  been  inyested  with  a  strength  not 
her  own.  The  yery  enormity  of  the  proposition  roused  and 
nerved  her ;  and  she,  who  had  neyer  before  in  her  life  found 
occasion  scarpely  for  remonstrance,  now  stood  on  the  platform 
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al<m6,  pleading  with  an  nnqnailing  eye  before  that  hard-Tisaged 
and  hard-hearted  man. 

'*  My  fiather,^  she  said,  with  an  expression  of  firmness  and  self- 
reliance  which  had  spmng  np  spontaneously  to  her  aid,  "  nerer 
required  me  to  do  what  was  unpleasant  to  myself ;  for  he  knew 
it  was  my  highest  pleasure  to  obey  him."  Her  Toice  softened 
and  trembled  as  die  uttered  this ;  but  after  choking  a  moment, 
she  went  on,  ''He  always  indulged  me  in  all  my  innocent 
wishes  ;  and  I  do  not  betieye  that  he  ever  intended  to  conyey  to 
tmif  one  a  power  to  do  otherwise." 

'*  What  he  has  intended,  miss,  is  of  little  consequence.  What 
he  has  done  will  completely  bear  me  out  in  my  plans.  Gtet 
ready.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

Was  that  sound  the  echo  of  his  heavy  step  as  he  turned  and 
left  the  room?  Poor  Theodosial  She  heard  only  the  last 
words.  The  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present — ^be- 
tween  the  father  and  the  uncle — crushed  on  her  with  such  a 
terrible  shock,  that  she  fell  senseless  to  the  floor. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  consternation  and  terror  that 
filled  the  house,  when  this  fact  and  its  exciting  cause  became 
known.  There  was  weeping  and  lamentation  throughout  the 
premises ;  for  their  precious  young  lady  was  the  dear,  familiar 
idol  of  the  whole  household. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Padr^  and  Madame  Laurette  strove  to 
change  the  mind  of  Mr.  Slicer.  They  soon  saw  that  this  was 
impossible  ;  and  with  heary  hearts  they  began  collecting  toge- 
ther whateyer  was  choicest  and  dearest,  as  well  as  the  most 
necessary  and  useful  in  their  exile. 

How  they  regretted  my  absence  at  this  trying  juncture  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  say.;  nor  how  weepiugly,  loringly,  Theodosia 
watched  and  waited,  until  the  note  came.  Then,  with  her  charac- 
teristic decision,  she  surrendered  all  hope  at  once. 

She  said  to  Madame,  what  my  heart  is  more  grateful  for  than 
anything  else  she  could  have  said :  ''  For  dear  Shahmah  I  need 
not  leave  any  message.    He  knows  all  I  think,  feel,  and  wish  ; 
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and  he  will  know  what  is  best  to  be  done  better  than  I  can  tell 
him" 

And  thus  she  tnrned,  with  this  sweet  repose  in  her  love  that 
conld  not  be  taken  away,  to  the  business  of  the  hour,  into  which 
she  entered  with  a  zeal  and  calmness  that  surprised  her  friends. 

'*  Whatever  70a  most  valae/'  said  Madame,  "  we  will  try  to 
save  for  yon,  my  sweet  Theodosia ;  and  take  comfort,  my  love  ; 
yon  will  be  very  fine  in  Paris,  I  dare  say ;  and  we  shall  bring 
you  oat  in  a  manner  yonr  dear  father  himself  would  approve. 
Now,  jnst  say  what  most  pleases  yon,  and  we  will  take  it  with 

"Ah,  that  is  impossible,  my  dear  friend,'^  returned  Theodosia, 
her  sad  eyes  overflowing  as  she  spoke  ;  "  that  is  quite  impossible  ; 
for  every  tree,  and  shrub,  and  vine,  every  nook  and  valley,  seems 
now  to  grow  into  my  heart,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  myself.  0 
dearest  papa  I"  continued  the  poor  girl,  clasping  her  hands 
together,  and  wringing  them  with  an  expression  of  unutterable 
anguish.  "  0  dearest  papa  and  mamma  I  if  you  knew  what 
your  child  is  suffering,  you  would  come  back  here  to  support, 
and  console,  and  protect  her  V* 

As  she  spoke,  a  singular  illumination  passed  over  her  features  ; 
and  she  directly  became  calm.  The  hands,  still  folded,  fell, 
resting  on  her  bended  knees ;  and  for  a  few  moments  she  ap- 
peared wholly  rapt.  Suddenly  rising,  she  turned  to  Madame 
Laurette,  with  a  serenity  of  countenance  that  amaeed  her.  "  Do 
you  believe  that  our  departed  friends  ever  speak  to  us  7" 

"  Why,  my  love,  do  you  ask  that  f" 

"  Because,  just  as  I  had  uttered  the  words,  '  they  would  come 
back,'  I  seemed  to  feel,  rather.than  hear,  down  deep  in  my  soul, 
an  assurance  of  their  presence.  Much  was  uttered  in  that  mo- 
ment of  silence — much  that  I  feel  I  shall  yet  have  need  of,  though 
I  cannot  speak  it  now  ;  but  I  think  it  chiefly  told  me  to  submit 
without  repining.  Ah,  that  is  clearly  my  duty  now.  I  will 
submit ;  for  even  in  idea  I  will  not  be  disobedient  to  my  dear 
parents." 
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Madame  Laarette  kissed  the  now  flushed  cheek  of  Theodosia, 
and  whispering,  "  Go,  my  love,  and  try  to  get  some  rest,"  she 
led  her  to  the  Padr6,  who  wept.as  he  added  a  particular  blessiDg 
to  the  common  benediction.  But  little  sleep  ridted  the  eyes  of 
poor  Theodosia  daring  that  almost  interminable  night ;  and 
when  at  last  she  forgot  the  present  scene,  it  was  oniy  to  be 
plunged  in,  if  possible,  more  distressing  ones.  Eril  and  malicfoite 
beings  seemed  to  surromid,  and  oppress,  and  torture  her  ;  and 
gladly  did  she  hail  the  first  light  which  announced  the  opening 
of  another  day. 

It  was  thought  best  that  Theodosia's  cabinets  and  library 
should  be  left  undisturbed,  as  there  was  no  Hme  to  remove  or 
pack  them  properly.  It  had  also  been  arranged  that  Madame 
Laurette  should  accompany  her  charge,  and  that  the  Padr6 
should  remain  behind  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  several 
points  of  business,  and  after  a  few  months  rejoin  the  home  party 
in  Paris.  But  the  good  father  accompanied  them  to  the  ship  ; 
and  Theodosia,  fabt  and  nearly  exhausted  with  weeping,  was 
lifted  on  board. 

Just  as  Madame  Laurette  prepared  to  follow,  the  rowers,  with 
a  sudden  and  bold  stroke,  made  for  the  shore ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  anchor  was  weighed  and  the  most  rapid  prepara- 
tions for  sailing  took  place  on  board  ship.  All  this  had  hap- 
p^ed  so  suddenly,  that  it  was  accomplished  before  it  could  be 
questioned.  They  were  obliged  to  hold  Theodosia  when  she 
perceived  the  rwe  of  which  she  was  to  be  the  victim,  or  she 
might  have  plunged  overboard,  as  in  her  distraction  she  seemed 
about  to  do.  Shrieking  and  screeching,  with  her  arms  stretched 
out  toward  that  beautiful  shore,  that  stili  lay  smiling,  unmindful 
of  her  anguish,  she  was  torn  from  the  railing  and  crashed  down 
into  the  cabin,  where  her  heart  might  break,  at  least  more 
silently.  Nor  was  there  less  remonstrance  on  board  the  boat. 
The  Padrd  alternately  entreated  and  threatened  ;  while  Madame 
Laurette  could  only  wring  her  hands,  and  weep,  and  cry  out  for 
her  dear  child.    But  it  was  all  in  vain.    Mr.  SUcer  had  managed 
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the  afifair  with  the  skill  of  a  consommate  diplomatist  And 
thoagh  the  will,  in  its  express  letter,  provided  that  the  tutor  and 
goTemess  should  never  be  separated  from  the  joong  orphan,  to 
whom  they  coald  supply  the  best  substitute  for  the  parental 
relation,  except  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  most 
interested,  the  shrewd  Yankee  knew  very  well  that  the  legal 
machinery  was  conducted  in  so  very  loose  a  manner  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  that  he  bad  nothing  to  fear  so  much  as  Lynch-law ; 
and  from  that  he  made  a  timely  escape. 

Mr.  Slicer  was  altogether  too  good  a  manager  to  permit 
Madame  Laurette's  effects  to  go  into  the  sWf,  which  would  have 
been  an  actionable  offence ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  having 
them  sent  on  board^  he  had  them  conveyed  clandestinely  to  a 
certain  warehouse,  from  which  they  were  soon  returned  to  the 
owner. 

And  thus,  0  my  brother,  have  I  fallen  into  this  unspeakable 
bereavement  And  yet  I  do  have  hope.  There  is  a  love  in  the 
heart,  there  is  a  light  in  the  spirit  of  Theodosia,  that  must  now 
forever  guide,  and  finally  conduct  me  to  her.  I  will  then  endea- 
vor to  bear  up  resolutely,  as  she  would  do  in  my  place  ;  for  I 
have  learned  much  of  true  bravery  from  that  tender  and  sensi- 
tive heart.  I  will,  then,  not  only  suffer  like  a  woman,  but  I  wfll 
work  like  a  man,  trusting  in  Ood  and  my  own  good  will  to  do 
the  utmost. 

Feb,  1*1. — ^I  learn  that  a  good  clipper  ship  is  now  under  sailing 
orders  for  New  York,  from  whence  I  shall  take  passage  in  one 
of  the  great  ocean  steamers.  The  Padrd  is  to  make  his  legal 
positions  as  strong  as  possible,  and  then  he  will  follow  me.  I 
shall  post  this  in  New  York.  Precious,  my  brother  and  sister, 
are  the  tears  and  prayers  that  I  know  you  will  lavish  on  me, 
and  on  the  dear  one  I  am  seeking. 

My  heart  is  too  full  for  writing. 

Adieu ; 

Shahxah. 


LETTEB  XLL 

BHAHMAH  PBOSEGUTES  HIS  SBABCfl. 

Mr,  BUocr  Transeendi  bit  PrerogatlTo— Aniyes  In  Paris— Letter  from  IfadAme— A 
Letter  from  The>dod>  Hopei  Be?tT»— Pftdr6  uiiTee  In  P«rb— neodoeia  beard  of 
—Rumor  of  a  BeaatiltU  yomig  Qlrl  aent  to  Prison— Madame  Montreaa,  Rrindpal  of 
the  School,  an  Accompttee  of  Mr.  SUcer— Sappoaed  to  be  Madame  Lallorme— Shahmah 
amitaUofFaitb. 

Pabo,  Rvi  8r.  Hovoai,  May  8^ 

Bbotheb  Hassak  : 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Madame,  with  whom  I  am 
to  hold  a  regular  correspondence.  She  says  that  a  deeper 
shadow  than  eren  death  had  eyer  caused,  stow  hangs  over  the 
fazenda.  The  dire  ancertainty  that  yeils  the  fate  of  its  jonog 
mistress,  the  violence  with  which  she  has  been  torn  from  her 
friends,  all  contribute  to  heighten  the  gloom.  The  good  Padr6 
has  strong  hopes  of  invalidating  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Slicer, 
by  proving  that  he  has  broken  the  terms  of  the  will.  He  has 
ahready  left  for  New  York  and  Boston,  where  he  will  consult  the 
ablest  lawyers.  After  his  departure,  the  hopes  of  Madame  also 
began  to  revive — any  motion,  in  such  cases,  is  so  much  better 
than  a  dead  calm ;  and  besides,  she  really  seems  to  doubt  if 
there  is  anything  beyond  the  power  of  the  good  Father  to 
achieve.  It  is  sad,  yet  beautiful,  to  hear  her  own  account  of 
herself,  during  this  trying  period. 

She  already  begins  to  count  the  weeks  that  may  intervene 
before  her  darling's  return  ;  and  because  she  may  possibly  arrive 
unexpectedly,  she  has  had  all  her  private  apartments  put  in  order, 
again  and  again,  her  favorite  flowers  scattered  through  them, 
and  her  favorite  books  opened  at  familiar  passages.    In  short, 
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eTerything  that  she  has  valaed  is  cherished  with  the  most  deli- 
cate and  tender  care  ;  and  the  flowers  and  vines  Theodosia  loved 
best  are  nnrsed  and  trained  under  the  excellent  matron's  unme- 
diate  eye.  Once  a  week  the  room  containing  the  precious 
cabinets  is  entered  by  Madame  Laurette ;  and  every  vacant 
nook  is  carefolly  dusted  by  her  own  hand  ;  for  the  threshold  of 
that  sanctuary  no  menial  is  permitted  to  cross.  In  this  manner 
the  weeks  have  worn  away  ;  and  still  the  good  lady  smiles,  in 
her  ample  faith,  as  if  Hope  had  been  to  her  the  polar  principle, 
toward  which  all  others  turned.  Once  ooly  has  a  letter  reached 
them  from  the  dear  child.  It  announced  her  safe  arrival  in  Paris  ; 
but  every  word  was  evidently  written  under  constoaint^  and  sub- 
ject to  the  scrutiny  of  other  eyes.  It  seemed  to  be  at  great 
pains  to  magnify  the  comforts  of  her  position ;  but  Madame 
Liftirette  knew  it  was  wholly  different  from  th^  heart-burst  that 
made  Theodosia's  joy  spontaneous,  and  musical  as  that  of  a  bird. 
But  though  it  bore  very  slight  aUusion  to  the  lost  home,  it 
breathed  a  spirit  of  gentle  and  subdued  piety,  aM  res^ation  to 
the  Divine  Will,  which  could  not  but  comfort  the  loving  readers. 
Alas  I  it  afforded  littlct^atisfaction  to  Madame  Laurette  beyond 
this,  and  the  intelligence  that  Theodosia  was  alive  at  the  time  it 
was  written;  for  she  knew,  too  well,  how  freely  her  thought 
would  have  winged  itself  and  flown  home,  laden  wiUi  the  fondest 
epithets  of  love,  had  its  wishes  been,  but  for  one  moment,  left 
free ;  nor  was  this  all.  No  address  was  communicated ;  and 
therefore  no  answer  could  be  returned.  It  was  very,  veiy  sad'; 
and  this  blank  uncertainty  was  the  most  trying  of  all. 

June  14. — ^I  have  heard  nothing  absolute  ;  yet  a  person  every 
way  answering  to  the  description  of  Theodosia,  and  who  is 
reputed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Paris,  is  now  at  the 
school  of  Madame  Montresse,  which  is  only  a  few  squares  from 
hence,  and  in  this  very  street.  I  have  been  putting  into  opera- 
ation  an  extensive  machinery  for  observation  and  inquiry,  of 
which  I  cannot  now  speak  definitely.  The  Padr6  has  arrived  ; 
and  we  have  strong  hopes  yet,  of  being  able  to  invalidate  the 
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cUums  of  Mr.  Slicer,  wh6,  for  once,  has  acted  without  his  accus- 
tomed caution. 

Jwie  20. — ^I  have  seen  and  ^>oken  with  Theodosia.  She  is 
there.  I  hare  only  time  to  say  this.  I  go  with  the  Padr6  to 
Tisit  the  Brazilian  Consul.  Oh,  joy  beyond  all  words  to  express  I 
0  divinest  hope  I    Will  it,  indeed,  be  mine  7 

Jwne  25. — ^l^eodosia  is  gone.  The  school  is  broken  up  ;  and 
my  hopes  are,  for  the  present,  in  rain,  otherwise  than  as  they 
enable  me  still  to  .work.  There  is  evidently  foul  pUy.  We 
catch  now  and  then  floating  rumors  of  a  beautiful  young  gu*l,  late 
a  pupil  of  Madame  Montresse,  who,  having  committed  a  high 
crime,  is  removed  to  prison.  But  all  these  accounts  are  vague 
and  shadowy ;  Madame  Montresse,  who  is  undoubtedly  an 
accomplice  of  Mr.  Sheer,  has  disappeared  ;  and  not  a  single  per- 
son connected  with  the  school  can  be  found.  * 

June  26. — ^The  Padrd  this  morning  fell  in  with  a  gentleman 
from  New  Orleans,  of  whom  he  learnt  something  that  thrills  us 
with  new  horrors.  Madame  Montresse  is  no  other  than  Madame 
Lallorme,  the  foul  murderess,  of  whom  I  wrote  some  months  ago. 
Worthy  are  they — she  and  the  villainous  Slicer,  to  work 
together  1  But  where  is  our  Theodosia  7  I  cannot  tell  how,  I 
am  sure  ;  but  something  sustains  me  in  all  this.  I  shall — ^I  must 
find  her ;  and  it  seems  to  me  now,  in  this  apparently  most  hope- 
less time,  that  I  am  drawing  nearer  to  the  goal.  The  whole 
atmosphere  thrills  with  her  influence.  I  feel  the  invisible  rays 
emanating  from  her.  They  reach  ;  they  penetrate — ^they  inspire 
me.  Thus,  by  influences  without,  and  beyond  my  own  will,  I  am 
incited  to  new  strength,  hope  and  effort. 

July  27. — ^We  have  heard  now  direl^tly  from  Theodosia.  She 
is  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Michael.  The  Padr6  has  gone  there  ; 
but  knows  not  whether  he  can  effect  an  interview,  as  the  inmates 
are,  for  the  most  part,  prisoners  under  sentence  of  punishment, 
for  real,  or  supposed  crimes. 

I  cannot  write.    I  can  only  walk  my  chamber,  and  wait,  and 
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watch  and  listen  for  the  Padr^  ;  though  I  know  it  will  be  several 
hoars  before  he  comes. 

1  ddotk. — ^He  has  come.    He  has  seen  her.    I  shall  see  her 
to-morrow.    She  is  firee.    What  can  I  say  more  ? 

A%gvalt  1. — ^I  haye  bat  jast  time  to  dispatch  this  balletin. 
We  embark  to-day. 

With  a  harried  salafim, 

Adien; 

Shahmah. 


LETTEE  XLn. 

UKFOLDIKO  BISTORT  OF  THEODOSIA. 

Ibeododa  on  board  Ship— The  Oapteln,  SUcer^  Accomplice— Uer  Widting-niAld— The 
Storm— Mr.  Slioer*i  Terror— Theodoita^  Oalmness— She  loeee  all  Fear  of  him— BeguD- 
Ing  ■nqtloTmenti— LoTO-thoughto— ArriToe  In  liTerpool— Croasee  the  GhanneL 

KmOQL  nUALB. 

Seoeptton  by  Madame  MontreiM— The  BvU-cy  ed  Duenna— Cmel  Reetralnta— Severe  Taska 
—She  goee  throni^  them  all  BraTelj— Petty  FUirs- Theodosla's  Fidth— The  Brll  Day 
^frelopa  Power— The  Brll  Workers  weave  the  Oronti— The  Hidden  Motive. 


Theodoria  ttill  worka  on— The  Poor  Teacher,  Jeannett»— She  FaUa  Skik— Theododa  re- 

memben  her  Kind  Looks — ^Norses  and  saves  het^-Promlsed  Tislt  to  the  Louvre— Theo- 

dosla^  Severe  Task— The  Dlffienlt  Problem— Her  Distreis— Sleep— Dream— The  Sola- 

tion— Perfect  Triumph. 

na  Louvaa. 

Theodoela*a  Joy— Recoirenee  to  her  Dream— Transports  In  the  Lonvre— Admoidtions— 
Picture  of  the  H(riy  Family — Theodosla's  Devout  Joy— Enter  two  Gentlemen— The 
Younger  observes,  crosses  over  for  a  clearer  view— She  hears— Sees— Flies  Into  the 
Arms  of  Shahmah— Bapld  Sjpeech  She  is  hurried  off— Padr6  calls  on  Madame  Mon- 
treiB»— Never  at  Home— Shahmah^  Exploration— UnsuccessfUL 


TBI  OOXBPIBAOT. 

MUdneH  of  Madame  Montresse— The  Antique— Theodoala^s  Admiration— The  Medallion 
Lost— Proposed  Search— Theodosia*s  Agitation— Accused  and  arrested. 

TinoD06iJi*B  Dsnirca. 
Theododa*a  Qpeeohr-OonAislon  of  Bfadame  Montresse— Astonidimeni— All  tieotrified. 

TBB  TEin  mum. 

Jeannette  b^pi  to  accompany  Theodoeia— Theododa  overcome  by  her  Generosity — 
Throbbing  and  Swelling  Hearts— Emotions  of  the  Girls— Their  Yerdlcfc— Souvenln— 
Conveyed  to  Prison. 

8T.  MICfHAKL^S. 

Impenetrable  Glooms— Instruments  of  Oruelty  themselves  Sufferers— Blessed  Pretmce 
of  Jeannette— The  Cells— The  Stony  Eyed— First  Night  at  St.  Michael^e— The  Soup— 
Tbeodosia*8  Despair— Interior  Strength— Jeannette^  C^eroslty. 
000 
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llMOdodft  fOBflioiMd  by  th«  lAd/  AbbflH— IHuial  Waji  and  Ohoitly  FoniiB*-8adden 
light— UnMooontable  ImprMiio&s— Emotions  of  (he  Abbwa  Good  Omeas  for  Theo- 
dofi*— l|ytt«riow  Words  of  the  Abbess. 

VAanBE  LuuasT. 

Qpeedi  of  the  Abbess    Th»BTU  Sye-4be  Bmngb  Band-^'Iht  Sopeilor^s  Beproof-— Hie 

Oo«i»4Joan»* 

ran  loa  cnuum. 


lAteni  Power  rtvhrcd  In  the  Abbess-^ttiter  Jeumelle— Her  Moshliif  Creaas— Tasted, 
oommended  and  declined— HopeftaX  Tears. 


The  Abbess  again  oTerawed-^Theododa  eoBdemned— Hrst  Part  of  the  Penance— Her 

Speech— The  Serpent— Theodoeia  saves  the  Abbess— The  Saperior's  Power  again  re- 

▼iTes— Her  Oratitade. 

Tn  DUOomT. 

Interrisw  between  the  Abbess  and  Theodosla— Skter  of  Ceelle— RerlTing  Good— Theo- 
dosia^  Joy— Besolntlons  and  llottyes  fbr  Reform. 

HAPFT  OHAKOKS. 

Theodosia*s  filial  Regard— Ae  tells  her  Story  to  the  Annt— Indignation  of  the  Abbess- 
Long  Letten  Home— Need  of  Oantton. 

Miaigraii  ov  Loya. 

The  Letter— A  Horrible  Oonspiracy—Tlieodosta's  Alarm~  Theodosla  a  Day-worker— 
Tafaie  of  the  Blscipllne-7-RcTiTnl  of  her  Art— Picture  of  Hhahmah— Of  the  Nuns— 
Kindness  to  the  Prisoners. 

m  AUITAL. 

A  kneeUngHgnre — ^TheodoSla  recognises  the  Padr<5— The  Meetlng'^'The  Letter  produced 
— Tteatment  unlUdsd— Anger  of  the  PndrC. 

TMM  OOHGLUBMni. 

OMiftdentlal  Repast— llysterloos  Proposal  of  the  Abbess— Theodosla^s  Bewilderment— 
The  Private  Confessional— The  Gates  close  behind— The  Abbess  and  Jeannette  accom- 
pany them. 

At  Sai.,  Augost  S. 

Bbothsr  Hasbak  : 

Rejoice  witk  me— with  us — ^we  are  all  here.  All,  so  far, 
safe.  I  hare  this  moment  heard  that  Theodosia  is  sleepiDg 
qoietlj  in  her  state-room. 

I  will  now  endeaTor  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  history,  by 
guying  yon  the  story  as  it  has  been  given  me,  in  part  by  compe- 
tent witnesses,  by  the  re?elations  of  the  yonng  heroine  herself, 
aided  also  by  what  I  know  of  her  character  and  power. 

And  how  fared  Theodosia,  dnring  that  long  and  perilons 
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Toyage,  torn  radelj  aa  she  was,  from  all  that  she  lored  on  earth, 
and  deprived  of  all  personal  attendants  ;  though  all  her  life  she 
had  been  surrounded  by  as  numerous  a  train  as  most  queens  t 
Her  character  was  gathering  a  wonderfol  strength,  and  her  mind 
deyeloplng  with  a  proportional  rafHdlt j.  She  had  learned  to  think 
for  herself — to  act  and  determine  for  herself ;  and  the  force  of 
thought  sho  sometimes  erinoed  almost  made  her  unde,  himself, 
stand  in  awe  of  her. 

She  soon  saw  that  the  captain  was  the  creature  of  Mr.  Slicer ; 
and  she  found  herself  so  closely  watched,  that,  had  she  been  dis- 
posed, she  could  have  held  no  communication  with  any  of  the 
passengers.  These  were  not  many,  indeed,  and  probably  their 
friendship  was  no  loss  ;  for  certainly  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
the  kind  of  people  who  could  either  appreciate,  or  be  willing  to 
assist  her.  She  would  never  meet  them  again  ;  and  there  was 
something  which  appeared  to  her  revolting  in  the  idea  of  any 
present  intimacy.  A  surly,  cross-eyed  damsel,  was  approi^iated 
to  the  service  of  waiting-maid ;  and  she,  with  the  quick  instinct 
of  such  persons,  perceived  that  her  lady  was  a  prisoner  more 
than  anything  else  ;  and  she  treated  her  as  such.  So,  for  the 
n^ost  part,  Theodosia,  who  had  been  used  to  prompt  and  positive 
attention  to  her  minutest  wishes,  declined  her  services,  and  never 
called  on  her,  unless  urged  by  an  imperative  necessity — and  thus 
she  learned  a  good  lesson,  which  some  people  never  learn — to 
help  herself. 

At  the  first  shock,  Theodosia  appeared  actually  stunned  by 
the  terrors  of  her  unexpected  position  ;  and  for  a  while  she  was 
wrapped  in  a  stupor  tliat  seemed  to  take  little  cognizance  of  any- 
thing around  her.  She  would  sometimes  stand  for  hours,  look- 
ing at  the  white  foam-wreath,  that  marked  the  ship's  track,  with 
a  vague  thought  of  the  shVoud  it  might  be,  and  the  rest  she 
might  find  beneath  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  excitement  of  a  ter- 
rible storm  that  she  was  aroused  from  this  state. 

In  that  hour  of  agony,  when  every  cheek  was  blanched  with 
terror,  and  even  the  voices  of  the  old  sailors  quivered  with  emo- 
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tioQ  as  they  passed  the  word  to  each  other,  she,  alone,  was  cahn. 
There  was  nothing  for  her  in  death  so  horrible  as  life ;  and  when 
the  groans  of  the  wrenching  timbers  chimed  in  with  the  wild 
howling  of  the  storm,  nntil  it  appeared  that  with  every  struggle 
they  shonld  break  asunder,  or  with  every  plange,  that  all  woold 
go  to  the  bottom,  her  feelings  rose  into  a  kind  of  estasy.  With 
clasped  hands,  and  lifted  eyes,  she  uttered  bursts  of  prayer  and 
praise.  In  this  state  her  uncle  appeared  before  her.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  life-presenrer,  and  was  eyidently  about  making  the 
fearful  experiment  of  escape  from  the  ship.  As  he  came  unex- 
pectedly before  her,  his  knees  smote  together,  with  a  pang 
stronger,  eren,  than  his  extreme  terror.  His  countenance  be- 
came more  frightfully  pale ;  and  he  trembled  so  as  barely  to 
sustain  himself.  From  that  moment  Theodosia  lost  all  fear  of 
him. 

He  attempted  to  take  her  hand — ^to  speak,  and  ask  forgiye- 
ness  for  his  committed,  or  uncommitted  erime.  He  strove  to 
look  kindly — ^to  ^ak  affectionately — as  if  that  last  act  of  justice 
might  cancel  the  past 

**  Let  us  part  in  peace,"  he  at  length  said ;  and  he  could 
speak  no  more. 

Theodosia  regarded  him  a  moment,  with  a  stem  and  terrible 

■ 

look,  as  of  an  injured  divinity ;  and  then  her  heart  was 
touched  with  compassion.  "  Gk),"  she  said.  "  I  forgive  you. 
€k>,  poor  man  !  I  am  now  the  strongest.  Gk> ;  tell  my  father 
that  the  child  he  committed  to  your  trust,  was  happy  to  escape 
from  your  guardianship  by  a  horrible  death  I  How  will  you 
meet  him  ! — ^Alas,  alas  I  I  could  almost  love  yon  for  the  pity  I 
now  feel  I  It  will  be  but  a  momentary  pang,"  she  added, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  after  a  little  silence,  as  if  the  act 
might  give  her  strength — "  and  then'  I  shall  go  to  my  dear 
parents." 

She  said  no  more  ;  for  just  then  there  was  a  shout  I  The 
manoeuvre  of  rescuing  the  ship  from  a  coral  reef  she  was  about 
plunging  on,  was  successful  They  had  escaped  ;  and  once  more 
Death  was  cheated  of  hia  intended  prey. 
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Bat  for  Theodosia  the  storm  had  not  been  fniitless.  A  com- 
plete reaction  was  prodaced  ;  and  she  was  effectually  ronsed 
from  her  stupor.  An  entire  reyolntion  had  taken  place  in  her 
whole  character  ;  and  with  the  storm  the  second  great  crisis  of 
her  life,  was  passed  oyer  trinmphantlj. 

THJE  BEACnOK. 

Theodona  had  been  present  at  the  reading  of  her  father's  will ; 
and  though  she  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  simplest  principles  of 
business,  and  the  common  forms  of  law,  she  had  the  acumen  to 
perceive  that  if  the  testament  of  her  father  had  been  invested 
with  so  much  force  in  one  of  its  points,  it  must  be  in  all.  She 
knew  that  there  was  a  flaw  in  her  uncle's  proceedings,  in  regard 
to  separating  her  from  her  friends  who  had  been  expressly  in- 
vested with  her  immediate  care  ;  and  on  this  she  grounded  her 
hope.  She  knew  that  the  Padr^  not  only  had  much  knowledge 
of  the  world,  but  was  learned  In  the  laws  of  different  nations  ; 
and  she  rightly  believed  that  he  would  leave  no  effort  untried 
which  might  obtain  her  release  from  her  most  odious  captivity. 
With  this  thought  she  composed  herself ;  and  rising  above  all 
idle  repinings,  she  resolved  to  wait  patiently,  and  watch  for  the 
first  opportunity  of  communicating  with  him. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  her  strength  and  calmness  were  pre- 
ternatural. She  believed  that  the  spirits  of  her  parents  daily, 
and  nightly,  visited,  watched  over,  and  strengthened  her ;  and 
in  this  thought  she  had  no  fear,  but  only  the  sweetest  peace. 

She  began  to  employ  herself  in  regular  occupation,  that  re- 
lieved her  of  the  tedium  of  many  an  hour,  which,  otherwise, 
would  have  hung  heavily  on  her  hands.  Embroidery,  drawing, 
and  many  little  works  of  delicate  art,  and  fancy,  were  taken 
up,  at  intervals  ;  and  they  not  only  beguiled  her  of  uDpleasant 
reflections  ;  but  by  practice  she  was  making  great  improvement, 
especially  in  drawing.  Yes,  for  my  sake,  she  cultivated  her  fine 
natural  taste,  though  I  was  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  she 
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was  on  board  a  dismal  ship,  to  be  borne  off  to  unknown,  and  it 
might  be,  nnhapp/  places  and  conditions. 

There  was  a  power  of  love  in  the  maiden  heart,  that  made 
her  stroAg  to  suffer,  and  invested  her  with  a  will  to  preserve  her- 
self to  the  utmost ;  because,  as  she  sweetlj  reasoned,  she  did 
not  now  belong  whoUj  to  herself,  but  to  others — ^many  dear — 
and  one  dearest. 

"  I  will  not  wroDg  mj  Shahmah  by  idle  repinings,"  she  often 
said  to  herself ;  "  nor  will  I  so  discredit  the  example  and  teach- 
ings of  my  venerable  friends,  the  good  Padr^  and  Madame.  I 
will  be  worthy  of  them,  even  though  I  never  see  them  any  more. 
And  ii  1  do  find  them,  they  wUl  know  that  I  have  been  willing 
to  suffer  patiently,  always  cherishing  the  sweetness  of  soul,  they 
most  value.  Oh,  my  Shahmah  I  I  shall  be  worthier  for  ail  these 
trials,  to  match  and  mate  thee  I" 

Thus  her  spirit  reached  out  through  the  deep  dark,  and  not 
all  unconsciously  to  either  of  us,  found,  and  comforted  mine. 

In  this  manner  the  protracted  period  of  the  voyage  passed 
away  ;  and  on  arriving  in  Liverpool,  she  was  directly  conveyed 
across  the  Channel^  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Madame  Mon- 
tresse,  the  mistress  of  a  school,  which  enjoyed  the  highest  repu- 
tation for  giving  the  last  polish  to  a  young  lady's  education. 

trCHOOL  TRIALS. 

Madame  Montresse  received  her  distinguished  pupil  with  the 
soluble  politeness  of  a  true  Frenchwoman  ;  but  Theodosia  soon 
came  to  know  that  all  this  parade  of  kindness  was  merely  super- 
ficifd,  which  the  lady  wore,  as  she  did  her  false  teeth,  wig,  and 
rouge,  in  order  to  appear  fine  as  possible,  whatever  she  might  be. 
She  found,  also,  that  she,  herself,  was  not  only  far  from  being  a 
favorite  with  her  fellow-pupils,  but  was  really  an  object  of  sus- 
picion among  them.  Every  approach  to  familiarity  with  any  of 
them  was  guarded  against,  in  the  onset,  by  a  thousand  little  ob- 
fitades,  which  all  appeared  to  happen  very  naturally  ;  but  from 
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their  concarrence  a  design  to  exclude  her  from  all  intimacy  be- 
came apparent.  Her  chamber,  her  study-room,  her  walks,  were 
all  either  solitary,  or  strictly  guarded  by  the  Argus-eyed  hysena^ 
who  attended  her  in  the  shape  of  a  femnx  de  dtantbre,  and  an 
aged  duenna,  savage  as  a  harpy,  who  followed  all  her  steps, 
often  obtruding  on  her  most  private  retirement,  lest  in  sonte  evil 
moment  she  should  escape  from  her  thrall.  If  she  even  looked 
wishfully  on  some  bright  face,  warm  with  the  sunshine  of  a 
young  and  innocent  heart,  one  of  those  hateful  shadows  was  sure 
to  come  between,  and  throw  all  into  eclipse. 

But  there  was  one  feature  of  this  cruel  restraint  which  had  a 
far  different  effect  from  what  was  intended.  The  severest  tasks 
were  allotted  her  ;  yet  the  continual  occupation  of  her  mind  in 
study,  withdrew  her  thoughts  from  the  present  j  and  while  she 
lived  in  the  august  companionship  of  the  master-spirits  whose 
sentiments  she  imbibed,  her  mind  grew  into  a  loftier  statm^,  and 
went  out  into  a  horizon  of  wider  scope,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  exercise  was  a  healthy  discipline;  and  so  the  punishment  be- 
came a  blessing.  Thus  lessons  of  seeming  impossibility  af  attain- 
ment were  set  before  her,  with  a  polite  intimation  that  if  they 
were  not  perfectly  mastered,  she  would  forfeit  all  relaxation  for 
the  day.  But  when  it  was  seen  that  she  took  in  more  of  the 
spirit  of  things  at  a  glance,  than  others  could  by  long  and  pain- 
ful study,  she  was  compelled  not  only  to  get  the  ideas,  and 
principles  ;  but  her  clear  and  analytical  mind  was  bound  down 
to  acquire  the  precise  terms,  literally  as  they  stood.  And  to 
this  also — thanks  to  the  good  Padre's  scientific  nomenclature  and 
my  technology,  she  was  equal. 

But  still  some  petty  flaw  of  conduct  was  continually  forced 
into  the  service,  and  marked  down  against  her  ;  and  a  forfeiture 
of  almost  everything  pleasant  and  healthful  was  the  consequence. 
If  at  any  moment  she  was  beguiled  into  a  happy  thought^  and 
laughed  at  any  little  pleasantry  she  could  not  avoid  hearing,  she 
was  charged  with  unlady-like  and  rude  behavior. 

What  a  change  was  this,  from  a  state  of  love  and  freedom. 
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which  came  near  to  compassing  all  that  is  most  jojons,  refined, 
and  exalted  in  natnre.  Theodosia  had  lived  with  a  bird-like 
melody  erer  flowing  in  her  heart,  eyer  gushing  from  her  lips,  ever 
responding  to  the  harmonies  that  seemed  to  fill  the'  whole  atmo- 
sphere with  their  warbUng  loye-notes.  Who  would  not  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  such  a  sad  reverse  ?  Who  would  not  have 
sunk,  and  despaired  utterly  7  But  there  is  a  certain  order  of 
spirits  that  never  attain  their  full  growth,  and  true  power,  but 
by  struggles  that  would  crush  the  common  mind  ;  and  thus  it 
was  with  Theodosia.  The  "  day  ^  was  meted  by  the  "  strength," 
even  here,  while  the  strength  continually  grew  stronger,  as  the 
day  advanced.  With  a  clear  conscience,  and  a  deep  faith  in  the 
good  purpose  for  which  she  was  created,  and  in  the  Benevolent 
Power  that  was  overruling  even  these  seeming  evils,  Theodosia 
could  not  despair  ;  but  while  her  vivacity  diminished,  the  foun- 
tain of  her  peace  continually  deepened  ;  and  in  her  serene  bosom 
still  it  rested,  calm  and  beautiful  as  some  fair  fountain,  which, 
fining  its  outer  sunshine  dim  and  clouded,  turns  back  to  its 
source,  where  living  gems  cast  their  pure  light  on  its  hidden 
waters.  Gould  the  wicked  ones  only  know  that  from  the  tears 
they  awaken,  and  the  wrongs  they  inflict,  are  concreting  richest 
pearls  for  the  crown  of  the  Persecuted,  they  would  grudge  their 
cruelty,  and,  out  of  sheer  malice,  be  kind.  But  looking  only  on 
the  surface,  they  perceive  it  not,  till  the  majestic  Character  they 
have  unwittingly  contributed  to  form,  appears  before  them,  like 
the  rising  sun  to  a  belated  fiend,  by  its  overwhelming  light  to 
drive  them  back  into  their  own  darkness.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
world  could  make  no  progress.  But  thus  it  is;  and  we  are  blest 
with  the  presence  of  great  ones,  who  by  their  example  teach  us, 
that  there  is  nothing  truly  positive,  apart  from  goodness.  All 
else  is  accidental,  negative  and  inert. 

But  to  return  to  Theodosia  ;  when  it  was  impossible  to  show 
any  bad  mark  against  her,  a  task  would  be  set  that  seemed  of 
impossible  accomplishment ;  and  again,  if  this  was  unexpectedly 
brought  out,  a  thousand  petty  monceuvrcs  were  resorted  to,  for 
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the  parpose  of  defrauding  her  of  her  dearly  purchased  rights. 
None  of  the  other  girls  were  ever  subjected  to  these  unjust  and 
cruel  privations ;  and  the  more  Theodosia  reflected  on  it,  the 
more  strongly  she  became  convinced,  that  there  was  some  spe- 
cial motive. at  the  bottom  of  it  all;  though  from  her  almost 
entire  unconsciousness  of  the  actual  value  and  power  of  money  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  she  could  not  very  clearly  see  the  real  one — 
that  her  uncle,  who  was  the  next  heir  at  law,  was  murdering  her 
by  inches,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  her  princely  heritage. 

JEANNEITE. 

Still  Theodosia  worked  on,  so  uncomplainingly  and  pleasantly, 
that  no  one  could  find  any  real  cause  of  complaint  against  her — 
no,  not  so  much  as  a  question,  whispered  to  herself  in  secret,  of 
the  right  thus  to  persecute  her.  Still,  when  the  hard  toils  of  the 
day  were  over,  she  took  the  little  crucifix,  which  had  been  worn 
by  her  mother,  from  her  bosom ;  and  having  murmured  the 
sweet  prayers  of  faith  and  love  that  seemed  ever  hovering,  like 
winged  cherubs,  about  her,  she  lay  down  to  sleep,  quietly  as  a 
young  angel  on  the  brink  of  Hades,  dreaming  not  of  the  foul 
conspiracy,  which  was  intended  to  work  her  final  overthrow. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  under  teachers,  who  was  known  as  Made- 
moiselle Jeannette,  was  taken  suddenly  ill  of  a  malignant  fever. 
In  this  state  she  was  abandoned  by  all ;  and  she  must  have  died 
from  want  of  common  care,  had  not  Theodosia  discovered  her 
situation.  She  begged  permission  to  attend  her  ;  when,  con- 
trary to  her  expectation,  the  request  was  most  graciously  heard. 
Indeed,  Madame  Montresse  could  scaroely  frame  the  shadow  of  a 
deniali  on  the  ground  of  danger  from  the  infection,  so  overjoyed 
was  she,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  smnmary  disposition  of  her 
victim.  And  sweet  was  the  ministry  of  that  sick  chamber,  to  the 
young  heart  that  was  swollen  with  the  love,  for  which  it  could 
find  no  object — no  expression. 

Mademoiselle  Jeannette  had  always  been  attracted  to  the 
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joang  orphan  ;  but  occapying,  as  she  did,  one  of  the  most  subor- 
dinate places  in  the  school,  and  being  herself  the  Tictim  of  life's 
most  untoward  circumstance,  abject  poverty,  she  could  do 
nothing  to  mitigate  her  sufferings.  I  say  nothing  ;  but  Theodo- 
sia  did  not  accept  it  so.  This  poor  teacher,  overawed,  depen- 
dent, and  continually  watched,  as  she  was,  yet  found  opportunity 
to  say  to  Theodosia,  though  it  was  only  by  a  glance  from  her 
large,  deep,  and  loving  eyes  :  "  Sweet  child,  I  pity  you  I"  "  Dear 
child,  I  love  you  I"  "  Poor  orphan — ^poor,  amid  all  your  wealth 
— ^were  I  not  poorer,  still,  I  would  enrich  you  with  my  love  I" 
**  Lonely  and  desolate  one,  could  I  but  for  a  single  moment  be 
free,  I  would  take  you  to  my  heart,  and  show  you  how  it  bleeds 
for  you  1" 

All  this  Theodosia  had  understood ;  and  now  came  the  life- 
harvest,  springing  up  vigorously  from  those  living  germs  of  re- 
pressed kindness.  Then  let  no  one  despair  of  doing  good  because 
he  is  poor.  If  he  cannot  give  money,  or  bread,  let  him  give 
loving  smiles,  and  pitying  looks  ;  and  though  scattered  by  the 
wayside,  the  good  seed  will  not  be  lost ;  but  it  will  spring  up, 
in  comfort  to  the  comfortless,  hope  to  the  hopeless,  belief  to  the 
faithleis,  and  strength  to  the  powerless,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
a  thousand  fold — ^fruit  of  eternal  love  and  joy,  of  which  even  the 
planter  shall  partake. 

In  the  ravings  of  her  delinum  Mademoiselle  Jeannette  often 
deplored  the  severe  part  she  had  been  compelled  to  take  ;  and 
when  the  crisis  was  passed  over  safely,  Theodosia  rejoiced  in  the 
possession  of  a  true  friend. 

Soon  after  her  return  to  the  schoolroom,  the  young  ladies  had 
been  promised  a  visit  to  the  Louvre,  as  the  reward  of  good  beha- 
vior, and  perfect  lessons  for  a  week.  It  was  well  known  that 
this  would  be  a  great  treat  to  Theodosia,  who  still  retained  her 
love  of  Art,  as  well  as  of  the  Artist,  who  had  been  to  her  young 
mind  the  first  representative  of  its  sacred  Ideal ;  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  old  disciplme,  tasks  were  set  in  all  her  studies, 
far  in  advance  of  her  present  position.    When  they  were  pro* 
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sentcd  to  bcr,  with  almost  a  sneer  at  the  probability  of  failore, 
for  the  first  time  she  was  nearly  disheartened.  She  said  nothing, 
however,  and,  like  a  true  heroine,  as  she  was,  girded  herself  to 
the  effort ;  and  she  went  on  bravely,  till  aU  was  accomplished 
except  a  single,  and  very  difficult  problem  in  Mathematics.  Bat 
it  was  in  vaui  she  labored  over  this — ^in  vain  she  strove  to  ana- 
lyze,  and  digest  its  terms,  so  as  to  feel  her  way,  as  it  were,  to  the 
root  of  its  principles — still  it  was  a  problem — unsolved — and, 
for  her,  apparently  nnsolvable. 

After  worrying  herself  almost  into  a  fever,  by  her  hitherto 
useless  effort,  at  a  late  honr  she  threw  herself  on  her  couch,  and 
fell  asleep.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  imbject  of  her  waking 
thought  was  presented  in  a  dream.  She  was  still  struggling  to 
loosen  the  perplexing  knot,  when  her  father  appeared  before  her, 
with  a  sorrowful  yet  benign  aspect,  and  called  her  attention  to  a 
simple  principle,  which,  in  her  excitement  and  perplexity,  she 
had  entirely  overlooked — ^possibly  because  it  toas  so  simple — and 
she  had,  in  some  way,  come  to  expect  an  inunense  difficulty.  In  an 
instant  the  solution  seemed  written  on  her  brain  in  characters  of 
light.  Nothing  could  be  clearer.  He  was  about  turning  away, 
when  he  came  back,  and  bending  over  her  a  moment,  kissed  her 
cheek,  saying  with  a  strong  emphasis,  as  he  repeated  the  pro- 
cess :  "  Theodosia,  be  sure  that  you  remember  this ;  for  you 
must  go  to  the  Louvre  to-day."  Thus  saying,  he  appeared  to 
melt  into  the  air. 

Theodosia  woke,  or  seemed  to  wake  ;  and  the  morning  light 
was  shining  fair  abroad.  She  looked  round  the  room  eagerly^ 
almost  expecting  to  see  her  father,  as  she  had  just  seen  him, 
standing  there  ;  but  his  Words  recurred  to  her  mind  ;  and,  0, 
joyful  thought  I  with  them  she  recalled  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. Instantly  rising,  she  found  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  fearing  the 
precious  revelation  should  escape,  she  made  sure  of  it  at  once  ; 
and  not  a  little  were  her  enemies  confounded,  when  it  was  pre- 
sented, and  found  to  be  without  a  flaw. 

There  was  no  further  excuse  to  be  made  ;  and  though  con- 
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trary  to  all  previous  practice,  as  the  terms  had  been  stated  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  school,  she  must  be  indulged  with  a  holiday 

THE   LOUYllE. 

It  seemed  as  if  Theodosia  really  trod  on  air,  as  she  went 
forth  from  what  was  truly  to  her  a  prison  house  ;  and  as  this 
triumphant  feeling  subsided — for  to  her  it  was  a  triumph — and 
bravely  won — those  deep,  solemn  words  came  ringing  in  her 
ears  :  "  Yon  must  go  to  the  Louvre  to-day  1"  She  listened  to 
their  echo,  as  if  with  a  half-roused  and  conscious  soul,  devoutly 
believing  they  meant  something — yet  wondering  what. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  her  transport  at  the  gems  of  art 
she  saw.  At  first  she  seemed  almost  delirious,  running  from  one 
picture  to  another,  as  if  frantic  with  delight,  wholly  regardless 
of  the  **  Pray,  Mademoiselle,  be  decorous — ^pray,  Madmoiselle, 
be  composed  I"  of  her  vexed  duenna. 

But  at  length  a  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  absorbed  her  whole 
attention  ;  and  in  contemplating  it  she  grew  calm.  The  exqui- 
site joy  that  beamed  in  the  sweet  and  placid  countenance  of  the 
young  Mother,  sublimed  by  a  faith  which  seemed  to  have  caught 
in  its  expression  a  shadow  of  the  future  glory,  almost  made  the 
picture  luminous  with  its  outbeaming  light.  With  the  simple  and 
childlike  reverence  of  her  nature,  Theodosia  bowed  down  before 
it,  not  less  in  adoration  of  the  divine  Beauty  it  embodied,  than 
of  the  holy  Mother  ;  and  with  her  clasped  hands  raised,  she  con- 
templated the  picture  through  the  streaming  tears.  She  ap- 
peared unconscious  of  the  crowds  that  surrounded  her,  and  as 
much  alone  with  the  picture,  as  if  she  had  found  it  in  one  of  the 
fair  solitudes  of  her  own  beautiful  land.  The  charming  ndweli, 
as  well  as  the  devout  worship  of  the  lovely  enthusiast,  not  less 
than  the  artistic  appreciation  she  had,  even  in  her  wildness,  be- 
fore displayed,  attracted  the  attention  of  two  gentlemen — an 
elderly  one,  and  a  young  man,  who  had  entered  the  gallery  to- 
gether, just  after  the  school  party.    It  is  scarcely  strange  that 
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the  latter  shoiild  have  been  attracted,  by  a  figure  not  less  lovelj 
and  plctoresqne  than  the  pictnre  itself. 

From  where  he  stood  only  the  outline  of  her  delicate  (orm  coold 
be  seen,  with  the  fine  head  so  devootly  turning  upward,  and  the 
fair  arms  so  worshipfully  raised.  With  a  very  natural  and  par- 
donable desire  to  see  if  the  face  harmonized  with  all  this  beauty, 
he  came  round,  appearing  to  look  at  a  picture  near  by,  on  the 
same  side. 

There  was  something  in  the  very  echo  of  his  step,  light  as  it 
was,  that  arrested  her  ear.  She  turned.  The  Madonna — the 
crowded  gallery — ^faded  from  her  view.  Months  flew  backward^ 
as  on  the  wing  of  moments.  And  Theodosia,  once  more  a  sim- 
ple-hearted Brazilian  maiden,  ataiost  shrieking  out  my  name, 
sprang  into  the  outstretched  arms,  that  as  truly  opened  to  re- 
ceive her. 

Yes  ;  I  was  there  ;  and  so  was  the  Padr6,  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  scene  ;  though  our  joy  was  under  a  strong  check. 
But  we  said  much  in  a  short  time. 

Before  the  hawk-eyed  duenna,  who.  guided  by  the  apparent 
absorption  of  her  charge,  had  been  treating  herself  to  a  little 
gossip,  in  another  part  of  the  room,  could  possibly  interfere, 
Theodosia  had  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  her  late  history,  with  the 
address  of  the  school,  notwithstanding  the  scene  had  attracted 
much  attention,  of  which  she  seemed  to  be  hardly  aware.  But 
in  that  brief  period  of  time,  mischief  was  done  to  the  evil  workers, 
which,  with  all  their  art,  could  not  be  undone.  The  word  was 
spoken,  that  could  not  be  unsaid. 

Then  Theodosia  was  hurried  off ;  and  though  rudely  it  might 
be,  with  the  sudden  reiUumination  of  that  young  love-light,  her 
way  could  not  be  all  dark,  wherever  it  might  lead  to. 

Bitterly  enough  we  regretted  afterward,  that  we  had  not  imme- 
diately taken  legal  steps  to  obtain  possession  of  her,  as  I  greatly 
wished,  and  even  urged.  But  the  Padr6,  finding  she  was  so 
near,  thought  it  was  the  better  policy  to  proceed  more  quietly. 

And  in  what  condition,  you  ask,  after  all  these  struggles,  did 
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I  find  mj  Beantifal  f  Thongli  I  could  not  have  believed  it,  she  had 
grown  in  loveliness,  as  in  stature.  While  she  had  lost  nothing 
of  the  fairness  and  frankness  o{  her  earlj  girlhood,  the  physical 
beantj  of  the  woman,  chastened  as  she  had  been  by  snifering, 
was  exalted  by  an  expression  of  the  loyeliest  in  hne  and  ontline, 
the  purest  and  tenderest  in  sentiment  and  feeling,  the  deepest 
and  highest  in  thought  and  character.  But  I  mu^  not  forget 
my  story. 

It  was  evident  from  the  hurried  account  of  herself  giyeu  by 
Theodosia,  that  she  was  to  be  made  the  victim  of  some  foul  play. 
This  was  confirmed  to  ns  afterward,  when  it  seemed  too  late 
to  retrieve  our  error.  The  Padrd  called  repeatedly  at  the 
school  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors,  hoping  to  gather  some  light  on 
the  subject  from  an  interview  with  Madame  Montresse,  while  I 
loitered  in  the  Champs  Elysdcs,  near  by.  This,  too,  was  ill  ad- 
vised. There  should  have  been  a  third  person  to  have  done 
this.  But  our  amendments  came  too  late  in  the  day.  The 
shrewd  madame,  as  if  her  instincts  had  assisted  her  by  a  kind  of 
Tulture-like  apprehension  of  danger,  was  never  at  home.  It  was 
in  yain  that  I  haunted  the  precincts,  day  and  night.  There 
were  troops  of  fair  yonng  girls  coming  in  and  going  out — but 
not  the  fairest ;  there  were  musical  Yoices  heard — but  not  the 
sweetest ;  there  were  bright  eyes,  and  joyful  looks,  for  other 
loyers,  perchance — ^but  not  for  me. 

THE  CONSPIRACY. 

Theodosia,  when  she  came  to  reflect,  anticipated  that  the 
scene  in  the  Lonvre  would  be  treated  as  a  high  misdemeanor  ;  but 
she  was  mistaken.  There  was  a  deeper  plot  preparing  for  her 
ruin.  Madame  Montresse  affected  to  treat  the  matter  lightly, 
passing  it  oyer  with  a  yery  gentle  reprimand,  and  a  great  deal 
of  excellent  adyice,  in  regard  to  matters  of  ceremony.  She  told 
Theodosia  in  presence  of  all  the  scholars,  who  had  been  assembled 
expresdy  for  the  occasion,  t^at  there  doabtless  were  cases  wbei) 
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ordinary  forms  could  not  be  so  well  preserved  ;  that  it  was  very 
proper  we  shoald  be  happy  to  see  oar  friends  ;  bat  there  were 
some  circumstaaces  under  which  we  shoald  strive  to  repress  oar 
emotions  ;  and  all  this  with  a  great  parade  of  lenity,  oat  of  which 
she  doubtless  expected  to  make  capital,  on  some  not  very  distant 
future  occasion. 

This  unwonted  forbearance  quite  overcame  Theodosia,  who 
had  been  prepared  for  rebuke  and  punishment ;  and  in  the  warmth 
of  her  impulsive  and  unsospecting  nature,  she  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  Madame  Montresse,  sobbing,  "  Oh,  that  is  so  kind  I 
— so  much  like  my  own  dear  governess  1" 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Madame  was  quite  uuprepared  for 
this  sally,  and  scarce  knew  how  to  escape  from  the  awkward 
position  in  which  she  found  herself ;  for  she  was,  by  uo  means, 
so  hardened  a  sinner,  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  trathful  emo- 
tions of  the  young  creature  she  was  about  to  immolate  on  the 
shrine  of  Avarice.  Though  sel£bh  and  unprincipled,  she  was  not 
wholly  devoid  of  feeling ;  yet  her  policy  was,  in  the  present 
case,  to  preserve  entire  coolness.  But  no  human  heart  coold 
resist  the  touching  appeal  that  thrilled  in  the  accents  of  the 
lovely  and  thrice-orphaned  girl.  She  therefore  returned  Thco- 
dosia's  embrace  with  a  light  kiss  on  the  forehead  ;  and  under 
pretence  of  seeing  something  from  the  window,  released  herself 
quickly  as  possible  ;  for  she  was  afraid  to  trust  her  heart,  mis- 
erably selfish  and  cruel  as  it  was. 

Presently  after  she  withdrew  from  the  room,  to  digest  and 
prepare  a  plan  of  ruin,  better  worthy  a  fiend  from  the  deepest 
inferno,  than  of  any  woman.  She  knew  that  a  marriage,  of  all 
things,  was  most  to  be  dreaded,  as  no  constriunt  that  could 
reach  such  a  case,  had  been  permitted  by  the  will ;  and  she 
clearly  saw  that  Theodosia  must  be  removed  wholly  beyond  our 
reach ;  for  such  an  event,  could  we  come  to  an  understanding,  would 
almost  certainly  transpire.  Pursuant  with  the  above  resolution, 
a  few  evenings  after,  a  very  curious  and  valuable  antique  medal 
was  shown  tQ  the  scholars,  which  sl^e  well  knew  would  particu- 
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lorly  attract  the  attention  of  Theodosla,  who  had  a  great  taste 
for  such  relics,  and  had  abready  made  a  considerable  collection 
of  antique  and  rare  coins.  She  was  not  amiss  in  her  calculation. 
The  specimen  was  said  to  be  from  Pompeii,  and  being  an  exact 
likeness  of  Julius  Csesar,  it  might,  if  an  original — ^which  it  was 
affirmed  to  be — lay  claim  to  great  antiquity.  Thcodosia  hung 
OYer  it  in  raptures,  inquiring  if  it  might  not  on  any  terms  be  pur- 
chased. 

"  Ah,  no  1"  returned  Madame,  "  it  was  given  to  me  by  a 
dear,  dear  brother,  now  gone.  Indeed,  he  lost  his  life  in  obtain- 
ing this  treasure,  by  a  fall  of  a  portion  of  the  ruins,  under  which 
be  was  buried." 

"  Ah  me  I  how  sad  V* 

"  How  sorrowful !'' 

"  How  Tery  sorrowful  P'  exclaimed  one  and  another  ;  and  the 
bright  young  creatures,  who  a  moment  before  had  been  all 
Yi?acity,  were  touched  with  tenderest  pity  ;  and  some  of  them 
wept  to  think  of  it ;  while  Madame  herself,  carried  away  by  the 
affecting  character  of  the  scene,  actually  shed  a  few  drops — sa- 
cred to  the  memory  of  the  brother,  whom  she  had  probably  in- 
vented expressly  for  the  occasion. 

The  next  day,  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  all,  the 
young  ladies,  who  had  been  summoned,  as  for  some  special  occa- 
sion, heard  it  announced,  by  Madame,  that  her  precious  medal-* 
lion  was  lost. 

"  Now,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form— just  to  show  the  servants — 
some  one  of  whom  has  doubtless  stolen  it — and  without  the 
slightest  idea  that  it  will  be  found — the  young  ladies  will  all  con- 
sent, I  dare  say,  that  their  several  rooms  and  wardrobes  shall  be 
searched,"  suggested  the  wary  and  conscientious  Madame. 

The  keys  were  instantly  produced,  and  tendered — all  showing  by 
their  perfect  wUlingness  and  serenity  of  aspect,  that  they  were  in- 
nocent— all,  except  Theodosia,  who,  she  could  not  tell  how  or  why, 
was  strangely  affected  by  this  scene  ;  and  the  circumstance  was 
not  unmarked  by  many  who  had  been  taught  to  suspect  her.  In  the 
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meantime  Madame  withdrew  with  one  of  the  blandest  smiles  on 
her  countenance,  to  show  more  clearly  her  good  faith  in  her  be- 
loved pupils,  attended  bj  a  formidable  train  of  teachers  and  a 
police  officer  ;  while  the  girls,  in  low  tones,  spoke  together,  can* 
yassing  the  probabilities  of  tlfe  case. 

In  a  few  moments,  steps  were  heard  descending  the  stairs ; 
and  Theodosia's  heart  throbbed  so  she  could  scarcely  support 
herself,  partly  from  indignation  at  the  general  affiront,  and  part- 
ly from  en  instinctiye  fear  that  a  pit-fall  was  preparing  for  her- 
self. 

Madame  Montresse  entered  ;  and  every  breath  was  hushed,  as 
with  well-feigned  surprise  and  sorrow,  she  opened  her  hand,  dis- 
playmg  to  all  eyes  the  identical  lost  treasure. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  one  of  you  is  guilty.  If  you  expect  any 
mercy,  confess  without  reserve  I  As  she  spoke,  she  fastened  her 
evil  eyes  on  Theodosia,  who,  as  might  be  expected,  shook  from 
head  to  foot,  and  turned  deadly  pale. 

"  You  see  I  need  not  speak  to  point  out  the  guilty  one,"  she 
said.    "  She  is  her  own  accuser.    Officer,  do  your  duty." 

And  before  the  astonished  and  terrified  girl  could  reply,  th& 
professional  tap  was  given,  and  she  was  declared  a  prisoner. 

theodosia's  defence. 

Theodosia  did  not  faint,  as  she  had  seemed  about  to  do.  She 
did  not  even  weep,  or  appear  to  shrink  from  her  fate.  The  con- 
sciousness of  innocence,  and  the  conviction  that  some  deadly  plot 
was  working  against  her,  invested  her  with  the  strength  and 
courage  of  a  martyr. 

'^  Stand  away  a  moment,"  she  said,  addressing  the  officer,  "and 
let  me  speak  to  these  young  ladies." 

Lifting  her  beautiful  head,  with  the  majesty  of  a  dethroned^ 
but  still  conscious  queen,  she  said  :  "  I  have  now  been  with  you 
several  months.  When  I  first  came  here  I  found  myself  an  object 
of  suspicion.  I  have  long  been  astonished,  and  pained  by  it : 
but  now  I  perceive  how  it  originate^," 
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**  Take  her  away  I''  interrnpted  Madame  Montresse,  turning  to 
the  policeman. 

"  Ah  I  Madame,  right  is  right !"  he  responded,  with  a  look  of 
pitj  that  suggested  an  unfitness  for  his  profession  ;  "  it  is  bad 
enough  at  best ;  and  let  the  young  thing  have  her  say." 

Thus  supported,  Tbeodosia  went  on :  "  As  I  have  neFer  been 
permitted  to  speak  to  you  before,  nor  you  to  me,  I  wish  to  tell 
you  something  to  remember  when  I  am  gone.  I  am  an  orphan. 
My  father  left  me  the  heiress  to  a  princely  fortune  ;  and  having 
no  friend  about  him,  to  whom  he  could  confide  me,  I  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  an  uncle,  who  lived  far  away  from  my 
own  beautiful  Brazilian  home.  But,  instead  of  protecting,  he  has 
subjected  me  to  the  most  cruel  treatment.  He  has  torn  me  from 
my  country,  my  home,  and  my  friends.  He  has  deprived  me  of 
every  comfort  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  ;  and  last,  and 
worst  of  all,  he  has  entered  into  a  plot  with  that  woman  to  dis- 
grace and  remove  me.  They  have  nearly  made  me  the  victim  of 
their  injurious  treatment ;  and  now  they  are  depriving  me  of  my 
good  name." 

"  Do  not  offer  a  reply,"  she  said,  as  Madame  was  about  to 
speak,  though  she  seemed  to  recoil  at  every  word  of  this  wholly 
unexpected  harangue.  "  You  know  what  I  say  is  true  ;  and  in 
the  presence  of  all  these  witnesses,  I  impeach  you  with  a  design 
to  ruin  me.  Yon  have  been  hired  by  money  to  do  this  wrong  ; 
or  else  you  must  love  wickedness  for  its  own  sake.  I  doubt  not, 
when  I  am  put  aside,  you  expect  to  share  my  fortune  with  my 
uncle;  and  all  I  have  to  say  is,  may  he  deal  more  generously  by 
you,  than  he  has  by  me." 

Madame  Montresse  seemed  to  quiver  with  passion  ;  but  she 
was  pale  and  powerless,  making  no  attempt  to  vindicate  herself, 
as  if,  up  to  that  moment,  she  had  been  unconscious  of  her  own 
guilt,  and  had  then  just  discovered  it. 

"Young  ladies,"  continued  Theodosia,  "  this  is  probably  the 
last  time  that  I  shall  ever  address,  or  look  upon  you.  I  speak, 
then,  with  the  judgment-seat  for  all  of  us,  in  full  view.     I  learn 
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that  they  are  going  to  take  me  to  St.  MicbaeFs,  whence  so  few, 
who  have  once  entered,  ever  emerge.  When  their  wicked  work 
is  accomplished,  will  yoa  not  sometimes  recall  this  last  scene  to 
yoar  minds,  and  think  kindly  of  me  ?  Then  remember  that  I 
died  a  victim  to  a  wicked  man,  and  a  more  wicked  woman." 

/'  But  no,"  she  added  quickly,  as  if  some  comforting  spirit  had 
prompted  her,  "  I  shall  not  die  I  Do  not  think  it,  Madame  I"  she 
contmaed,  turning  to  the  CrouvernanU,  **  I  shall  live  to  triumph 
over  those  who  are  now  trying  to  ruin  me  I  I  know  not  what 
destiny  awaits  me.  But  I  fear  nothing.  I  cannot  find  worse 
than  I  have  found  here."  Then  turning  to  the  officer,  she  said, 
"  I  am  ready." 

Every  heart  of  every  hearer  was  not  only  touched,  but  elec- 
trified. Who  could  believe  that  it  was  the  timid,  the  gentle, 
the  meek,  the  all-suffering  Theodosia,  who  was  speaking  thus, 
and  under  such  circumstances  I  Could  it  1^,  indeed,  she,  whose 
whole  life  had  been  so  void  of  offence,  that  every  word,  gesture, 
and  look,  had  seemed  to  implore  mercy  ?  There  was  but  one 
common  sentiment,  that  of  her  entire  inaocence,  which  every 
word — every  look — since  she  had  begun  to  3peak,  seemed  to  es- 
tablish. Now,  unawed  by  their  preceptress,  they  gathered 
round  her,  entreating  her  forgiveness,  with  tears,  for  their 
unwitting,  and  unjust  suspicions.  She  spoke  kindly  to  them,  but 
in  few  words,  lest  she  should  be  moved  too  much,  and  her 
strength  should  forsake  her  in  a  time  when  she  so  much  needed 
it. 

THK   TRUE   FRIEND.  « 

At  that  moment  Mademoiselle  Jeannette  came  pressing 
through  the  circle  that  still  surrounded  her,  saying :  "  You 
shall  not  go  alone,  dear  Theodosia  I  The  life  your  kindness 
has  preserved  shall  now  be  devoted  to  you.  Wherever  you 
go,  I  will  go  ;  and  whatever  fortune  awaits  you,  I  will  share. 
I  will  watch  over  you,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  protect  you.  I 
will  work  for  you,  beg  for  you,  do  anything  for  you,  if  you  will 
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only  take  me.  I  will  be  your  friend,  your  seryant — anything 
you  will — ^if  I  may  only  serve  you.  But  in  this  house  of  wick- 
edness I  will  stay  no  longer,  If  I  starve." 

Up  to  this  time  Theodosia  had  looked  as  if  her  stern  and 
severe  eyes  had  never  known  a  tear,  or  her  proud  heart  an 
emotion  of  softness.  But  she  was  melted  at  once  by  this  unex- 
pected generosity  and  devotion,  and  throwing  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Jeannette,  she  wept  almost  hysterically,  while  her  sobs 
found  an  echo  in  every  young  heart,  that  was  now  throbbing  so 
ardently  with  prayers  for  her  safety,  or  swelling  so  indignantly 
with  the  wrongs  they  intuitively  felt  she  must  have  suffered,  and 
was  about  to  suffer. 

''Ah  I  t  know  she  is  innocent,  and  good? — and  Madame 
Montresse  is  wicked,  and  cruel  1"  and  **  I  will  beg  to  be  taken 
immediately  home  I"  echoed  and  r<^echoed  round  the  room. 

"And  this  is  finishing,  indeed  I"  exclaimed  a  lively  chit, 
smiling  through  her  tears  at  her  own  conceit,  as  she  looked  at 
Theodosia.    **  Ah  I  who  will  stay  to  be  finished,  now  7" 

Those  who  came  near  enough  to  address  the  central  figure, 
were  kissing  and  embracing  her,  and  each  tearing  some  little  soo- 
venir  from  her  person,  crying  all  at  once  :  "  Keep  this,  dear  The- 
odosia, and  think  how  I  would  have  loved  you,  if  that  wicked 
Madame  had  permitted  P — and  again  :  "  Take  this  I"  "  Take 
this  I"  resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  room — ^and  rings, 
brooches,  ribbons,  gloves,  whatever  could  be  conveniently 
laid  hold  of,  were  showered  upon  the  victim,  who,  in  her  sacri- 
fice, certainly  enjoyed  a  triumph.  As  Jeannette  hastily  gath- 
ered up  these  offerings,  Theodosia  tried  to  speak  ;  but  not  with- 
out considerable  effort  could  she  say,  ''  Thank  you  1  Bless  you, 
dear  friends  !  What  a  blessing  it  would  have  been  to  know  you 
before  I  But  may  we  all  meet  where  falsehood,  and  wrong,  and 
lying  witnesses  cannot  enter." 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  all  those  bright  and  sorrowless 
young  creatures  sink  on  their  knees,  with  Theodosia  in  their 
midst,  as  the  prayer  was  breathed^  lifting  their  clasped  hands 
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and  streaming  eyes,  toward  Heaven,  and,  in  the  intensity 
of  their  emotion,  praying  silently.  It  was  one  of  those  scenes 
which  the  highest  effort  of  art  would  in  any  wise  fail  to  de- 
lineate. 

"Adieu  I  and  pray,  now,  let  me  go  f"  sdd  Theodosia,  rising; 
bat  still  they  clung  to  her — still  they  prayed  for  her  forgiyeness 
and  blessing — still  they  closed  the  passage  against  her  depar- 
tnre.  It  was  in  Tain  that  the  gonvemante  strove  to  rally  her- 
self, and  call  her  refractory  pupils  to  order.  There  was  a  per- 
fect riot  among  all  those  indignant  young  creatures. 

One  of  them,  just  as  Theodosia  had  once  more  extricated 
herself  from  the  clinging  group,  sprang  forward,  wlyspering  in 
her  ear,  "  Papa  is  an  artist   He  knows  Shahmah  and  the  Padrd. 

He  will  tell  them" She  was  broken  off  here  abruptly  by  a 

movement  of  the  officer,  wh»  appeared  bewildered. 

Madame  Montresse  could  just  find  voice  to  say  :  "  Heed  not 
this  riot.    You  know  your  duty ;  do  it.*' 

Alas  for  the  law  1  and  alas  for  the  many  who  are  its  ministers  1 
that  they  should  have  power  to  recognize  nothing  but  the  letter  ; 
and  so  Theodosia  was  conveyed  to  prison,  for  the  Convent  of  St. 
Michael  was  nothing  else. 

ST.  Michael's. 

Strongly  as  she  had  fortified  herself  against  her  fate,  when  she 
first  came  within  the  dark  shadow  of  those  black  walls,  where 
so  many  lives  were  mouldering  away  in  hopeless  captivity,  a 
chill  struck  to  her  heart,  and  the  darkness  penetrated  her  soul. 
St.  Michael's  is  a  frowning  pile  of  stone  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  mclosing  a  garden,  to  which  there  is  no  access  except 
through  the  building. 

As  the  bell,  which  had  been  rung  for  their  admission,  sounded 
through  the  deep  passages,  like  a  voice  from  the  sepulchre, 
Theodosia  grasped  the  hand  of  Jeannette  so  hard,  that  the  blood 
seemed  starting  from  the  finger  nails  ;  and  when  an  old,  meagre 
and  cowled  visage  appeared  at  the  grate  and  demanded  their 
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business,  the  officer  in  a  few  words  explained  the  matter,  at  the 
same  time  introducing  Jeannette  in  a  whisper.  Whatever  might 
have  been  said,  the  commnnication  had  the  effect  to  exalt 
mademoiselle  vastly  in  the  eyes  of  the  attendant.  The  officer, 
also,  at  the  instigation  of  Jeannette,  and  because  he  had  entered 
deeply  into  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  the  scene,  provided  that 
the  two  ladies  should  be  placed  in  cells,  at  least  not  far  asunder. 
Oh,  what  an  inestimable  blessing  was  this  to  Tbeodosia,  when, 
young  and  timid  as  she  was,  she  was  taken  from  the  officer,  who 
had  come  to  be  a  friend,  and  led  away  through  miles,  it  seemed 
in  the  anguish  she  endured,  of  those  silent  and  sepulchral  pas- 
sages, where  the  glad  light  and  the  free  breath  of  heaven  never 
came  ;  but  only  some  poor  creatures,  whose  wickedness  degraded 
the  human  form,  or  their  hardly  more  unfortunate  victims,  were 
permitted  to  breathe. 

Nay,  were  not  those  who  were  thus  made  the  ministers  of 
cruelty,  themselves  the  victims  of  a  deeper  and  deadlier  wrong — 
the  wrong  that  lies  behind  all  others — by  which  society  punishes 
poverty  and  other  misfortunes  of  birth  and  position  as  the  most 
arrant  crimes  ?  Believe  not  that  any  person  who  could  have  the 
right  set  pleasingly  or  properly  before  him,  would  ever  volun- 
tarily choose  the  wrong.  Human  nature  is  vastly  too  good  for 
a  momentary  leaning  to  such  a  faith.  Remember  that  sin  is 
always  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  effect  of  compulsion,  and 
ntoer  whvniarf — and  pity,  and  love,  and  carefully  investigate, 
before  you  condemn  the  sinner. 

At  last  they  came  to  their  respective  cells  ;  and  joyful  to  utter, 
they  were  contiguous  I 

"  Oh,  there  is  mercy  even  yet  I"  sobbed  Theodosia,  crushing 
down  the  utterance  into  a  heartHBwell.   ''  I  have  still  my  Mend  I" 

Their  attendant,  who  seemed  one  of  the  ugliest  of  the  sister- 
hood, unless  they  were  all  hideous,  had  an  eye  so  cold  and  hard, 
it  seemed  to  have  grown  stony  by  looking  upon  the  stones  of  all 
those  rough  and  bare  walls.  There  was  no  furniture  in  the  cells, 
except -the  narrow  and  iU-fumished  couch  of  straw,  and  a  crucifix 
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fashioned  of  the  same  dark,  rough  stone.  A  small  altar  stood 
before  the  crucifiz,  on  which  was  set  a  taper,  which  might  pos- 
sibly born  a  half  honr  ;  and  this  the  attendant  lighted.  For  the 
first  time,  she  then  spoke,  to  set  the  prisoner's  evening  lesson  of 
devotions  ;  and  her  voice  was  gmff  as  the  grating  of  the  rnsty 
hinges,  to  which  it  had  probably  adapted  itself. 

The  relief  was  inexpressible  when  she  withdrew.  But  the  two 
friends  did  not  dare  approach  each  other  or  speak,  until  the 
prayers  had  been  duly  finished ;  for  they  both  felt  that  there 
was  not  a  single  one  of  those  bare  stones,  that  seemed  to  look 
on  them  with  evil  eyes,  but  might,  and  would  tell  tales. 

l!6  Theodosia  this  set  formalism  of  prayer,  given  as  a  .task, 
was  extremely  irksome  ;  for  she  had  worshipped  as  a  bird  sings, 
from  an  inspiration  of  outgushiag  love.  But  when  at  length  the 
prayers  were  done,  and  the  tapers  nearly  exhausted,  the  two 
girls  crept  softly  together.  Sitting  on  the  side  of  Theodosia's 
couch,  they  drew  the  thin  covering  around  them  ;  and  with  their 
arms  clinging  round  each  other,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  and  cheek 
pressing  against  cheek,  they  sat  together  the  long  night,  having 
only  been  separated  for  a  few  minutes  when  the  matin  bell  rang. 

When  Theodosia  attempted  to  rise,  to  obey  the  summons,  she 
felt  extremely  ill ;  but  making  all  possible  effort,  she  went 
through  with  the  morning  service  very  tolerably.  Soon  after 
her  return,  she  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  Abbess  ; 
and  the  new  course  of  life  was  marked  out  for  her,  in  such  strong 
lines  that  she  strove  to  close  her  eyes  against  them.  She  had, 
indeed,  become  nearly  unconscious  ;  and  in  attempting  to  regain 
her  cell,  she  almost  fainted  away.  A  basin  of  a  kind  of  soup, 
the  most  meagre  possible,  which  had  been  sent  in  for  her  break- 
fast, was  the  only  restorative  offered.  Jeannette  had  given  her 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  this,  while  she  was  partially  insensible  ;  but 
as  soon  as  she  was  restored  to  full  consciousness,  although  nearly 
famished,  the  very  sight  and  odor  of  the  dish  were  disgusting  ; 
and  she  could  eat  no  more. 

Theodosia  was  neither  an  epicure  nor  a  gormand,  but  she 
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had  been  accastomed  all  her  life  to  the  most  dainty  and  delicate 
fare,  and  to  have  her  appetite  consulted  in  regard  to  whatever 
she  should  partake  of;  nor  had  there  been  a  very  marked 
change  in  this  respect,  even  amid  all  other  restrictions,  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  Madame  Montresse.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
either  the  quality  or  quantity  of  her  food  became  a  subject  of 
restriction — for  the  first  time,  in  short,  was  she  to  be  compelled 
by  hunger,  to  eat  what  was  unpleasant  to  her.  She  could  not 
yet  comprehend,  and  believe  this ;  and  the  bowl  of  soup  was 
sent  away  untasted — contrary  to  the  advice  of  Jeannette,  who 
told  her  that  she  had  been  informed  by  one  of  the  boarders,  that 
the  only  change  from  that  soup,  would  be  a  bit  of  stale,  dry,  and 
perhaps  mouldy  bread  ;  and  also  that  any  disrespect  which  might 
be  shown  to  it,  would,  very  probably,  be  visited  with  the  sorest, 
the  most  humiliating  penance. 

**  Let  it  come  ;"  said  Theodosia,  clasping  her  aching  head  with 
both  hands  ;  "  it  will  not  take  a  great  deal  more." 

Jeannette  sank  down  on  her  knees,  intermediately  with  her 
smothered  tears,  sobbing  prayers  for  her  afflicted  friend.  The 
sight  reassured  Theodosia,  and  brought  her  back  to  herself. 

**  Ah,  my  poor  Jeannette  1"  she  said,  *'  I  must  give  you  a  bet- 
ter example — I  must  still  continue  to  live  iu  the  light  and 
strength  which  as  yet  have  never  forsaken  me.  I  believe  " — she 
continued,  as  she  raised  Jeannette  from  the  ground,  and  tenderly 
embraced  her,  ''I  know  that  I  shall  triumph.  I  cannot  tell 
from  whence  I  draw  this  impression — this  conviction — but  it  is 
80  strong,  that  should  I  swallow  poison,  I  could  not  think  it 
would  harm  me.  It  is  a^entiment  that  is  written  in  characters 
of  light  on  the  black  walls  that  imprison  me — it  is  a  germ  of 
never^ying  hope,  planted  deep  in  the  soul,  nourished  by  the 
deeper  spring  of  faith  in  Bight — ^faith  in  God — faith  in  myself 
— ^whose  clear  depths,  amid  all  my  anguish,  have  never  yet  been 
troubled  I  And  sometimes  I  feel  myself  growing  so  strong,  that 
the  warfare  gives  me  absolute  pleasure  ;  and  then  I  ahnost  hope 
myself  worthy  to  share  the  crown  of  thorns  which  the  Holy 
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Jesas  wore  ;  and  1117  triumph  and  joy  arc  unspeakable.  Yet  I 
sometimes  yield  to  a  momentary  dubpoudency,  as  I  did  just  now. 
Shonld  I  do  so  again,  pray  remind  me  of  what  I  am  now  telling 
yon  ;  and  I  shall  be  strong  again." 

Theodosia  in  the  excitement  of  her  feelings,  had  raised  her 
Toice  from  the  very  low  tone  in  which  she  began  to  speak  ;  and 
as  she  did  so  Jeannette  interrupted  her  :  "  Pray  be  quiet,"  said 
she,  **  and  speak  lower.  Remember  we  must  appear  to  be  per- 
fect strangers  to  each  other,  or  we  shall  be  separated." 

"  Now,  I  think  of  it,  Jeannette,"  said  Theodosia,  "  pray  tell 
me  under  what  pretence  you  obtained  admission  7" 

"  You  will  be  amused  if  I  tell,"  returned  the  lively  French- 
woman, her  countenance  sparkling  with  the  natural  yivacity 
wMch  no  circumstances  could  quite  repress.  "  At  first  I  tried 
the  same  crime  by  which  Madame  Montresse  obtained  a  ticket 
for  you,  my  love — ^in  short,  I  stole  a  handkerchief  before  the  face 
of  the  officer  himself,  pretending  to  be  very  shy  and  private 
about  it.  Ah  1  Monsieur  is  a  good  man — ^Heaven  rest  the  souls 
of  all  he  has  loved  and  lost  I — He  perceived  the  spirit  of  my 
intention,  and  whispered  me  :  'It  will  not  pass.  Mademoiselle  ; 
but  pray,  can  you  make  fine  ice  creams  V  The  question  was 
so  absurd,  I  almost  forgot  how  wretched  I  truly  was,  and  began 
to  laugh,  without  replying. 

**  *  You  cannot,  then,'  he  said,  with  a  look  of  disappointment. 

"'And  why  shonld  I  not?'  I  answered,  'seeing  my  dear 
mother  did  nothing  from  the  time  I  was  bom  but  make  the  most 
delicious  creams  ;  and  for  many  years  I  did  nothing  but  assist 
her ;  and  some  even  sud  my  creams  rivalled  hers.' 

" '  How  fortunate  I'  he  exclaimed,  still  speaking  under  the 
breath.  'You  wish  to  go  with  yon — '  and  he  nodded  toward 
you.  '  The  Lady  Abbess,  to  whom  I  am  well  known,  has  com- 
missioned me  to  obtain  some  one  who  excels  in  her  favorite 
condiment.  I  wUl  take  you  ;'  and  thereupon  I  gave  him  my 
hand." 

"  But  when  did  all  this  happen  ?"  inquired  Theodosia. 
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"  While  yoa  were  accepting  the  gifts  and  exchanging  adienx 
with  the  jonng  ladies.  It  was  bat  a  moment  in  being  accom- 
plished." 

**  Bat,  praj,  how  came  jon  to  be  placed  near  me  7"  pnrsaed 
Theodosia. 

"  Ezcase  me,  my  friend/'  retnmed  the  other,  **  and  belicTe 
that  happy  accidents,  even  in  the  most  untoward  circnmstances, 
sometimes  occur.'' 

"  No,  my  dear  Jeannette,  I  cannot  beliere — ^indeed,  I  know 
that  it  was  not  accident  which  brought  yon  here.  These  are 
prisoners'  cells ;  and  you  hare  exchanged  a  comfortable  room 
and  fare,  in  order  to  cheer  and  bless  me  with  your  presence  I — 
Say,  dearest  Jeannette,  is  it  not  so  T' 

"  I  could  not  see  you  otherwise,"  returned  Jeannette,  sinking 
to  the  ground,  and  clasping  the  knees  of  her  friend — "and  how 
could  I  live,  if  I  thought  you  suffering  all  this  wrong,  and  I 
never  sharing  it  f  I  would,  indeed,  make  the  life  that  you  saved 
for  me  worth  keeping,  by  showing  yon  that  it  was  worthy  to  be 
saved.  I  could  make  only  these  terms,  and  I  made  them.  Be 
sure,  I  should  have  made  better,  if  it  had  been  possible." 

''  Oh,  most  generous — ^most  devoted  I"  returned  Theodosia, 
sinking  on  the  ground  beside  her  friend,  and  clasping  her  arms 
about  her.  Whatever  else  she  would  have  said,  was  spoken  only 
in  the  language  of  tears. 

"  Let  those  who  distrust  all  fHendship  learn  better  of  you,  my 
noble  Jeannette  I"  she  said,  at  length,  rising ;  and  giving  her 
hand  to  the  latter,  she  added  :  "  I  feel  prouder  and  more  exalted 
by  having  excited  such  a  friendship,  than  I  should  to  sway  the 
strongest  sceptre  and  wear  the  richest  crown  on  earth.  Surely 
heaven  must,  and  will,  reward  you." 

"  I  have  my  reward,"  answered  Jeannette,  laying  a  hand  on 
her  heart,  and  the  next  moment  embracing  her  friend.  "  Do  not 
think  too  much  of  me,  Theodosia.  Perhaps  I  believe,  as  yon  do, 
that  you  will  some  day  escape  from  this  thrall,  and  build  my 
actions  on  what  might  naturally  foUow." 
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''  Ah  1  naaghtj;  naughty  one  I"  req>onded  the  other,  "  to  be 
80  generous  that  yon  will  not  acknowledge  your  own  generosity; 
and  precisely  because  a  good  Providence  has  seemed  to  permit, 
and  favor  all  this,  do  I  feel  an  earnest  of  the  future  joy  I  Tet 
none  the  less  shall  I  esteem  and  love  you — ^none  the  less  exalted 
will  be  your  self-sacrifice/' 

Jeannette  whispered  hurriedly,  "  There  are  steps  I"  and  then, 
with  a  finger  on  her  Ups,  she  glided  to  her  own  cell. 

THE  ABBESS. 

Directly  after,  the  same  nun  who  had  escorted  the  prisoner  to 
her  apartment  on  the  previous  evening,  again  made  her  appear- 
ance, giving  to  Theodosia,  as  she  entered  the  cell,  a  summons 
from  the  Lady-Abbess,  that  she  should  immediately  appear  be- 
fore her. 

Expecting  some  evil,  yet  summouing  courage  to  meet  it,  Theo- 
dosia arose,  and  followed  her  conductress  once  more  through 
those  sombre  avenues.  Ghostly  forms  glided  to  and  fro,  their 
apparently  muffled  feet  waking  no  echoes,  while  the  dim  tapers 
they  carried,  only  gave  light  enough  to  project  their  grim 
shadows  on  the  massive  walls. 

A  feeling  of  horror  which  she  could  not  shake  off,  took  hold 
of  Theodosia.  She  could  just  see  the  outline  of  those  wrapped 
and  hooded  forms,  which  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  horrible 
darkness,  for  a  moment,  then  plunge  into  it  again,  and  disappear. 
There  was  only  sound  enough  to  make  the  silence  still  more  in- 
tolerable and  frightful ;  yet  they  went  on,  she  and  her  evil  con- 
ductress, winding,  turning,  and  doubling  on  their  track,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  Theodosia,  with  every  step,  must  sink  to  the  ground; 
and  certainly  she  would  have  done  so,  had  not  the  way  come  to 
a  timely  end. 

Suddenly,  without  any  previous  warning,  a  door  was  flung 
open,  and  the  prisoner  was  plunged  into  the  midst  of  a  dense 
light  which  nearly  blinded  her,  and  increased  her  faintness.     As 
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soon  OS  her  sight  had  become  accustomed  to  the  change,  she 
saw  that  the  Lady-Abbess  was  seated  on  a  kind  of  throne,  or 
state-chair,  with  two  monks  on  each  side,  and  that  from  the  in- 
struments of  torture,  and  scTeral  huge  old  volumes,  she  was  in 
the  hall  of  Justice — though  it  was  a  horrible  mockery  of  the 
name  it  assumed. 

The  instant  that  Theodosia  laid  her  eyes  on  the  Abbess,  a 
kind  of  vague  impression  seemed  to  leap  out,  like  lightning,  from 
the  depths  of  buried  years.  But  in  an  instant,  as  soon  as  she 
sought  to  analyze  it,  it  was  gone.  Tet,  in  passing,  it  had  done 
its  work ;  for  it  seemed  to  assure  the  poor,  friendless  orphan, 
that  whatever  might  come,  she  had  really  nothing  to  fear  from 
that  woman. 

Naturally,  and  instinctively,  she  fell  at  the' feet  of  the  princi- 
pal figure,  not  only  from  weakness,  but  to  shiMd  her  eyes  from 
the  too  powerful  light.  The  act  itself  was  opportune  ;  for  the 
Holy  Mother  accepted  it  as  a  pledge  of  penitence  and  sub- 
mission. 

'*  Daughter,"  she  said,  with  a  countenance  so  solemn  it  seemed 
as  if  she  were  going  to  sleep  ;  **  full  of  iniquity  as  thou  art,  the 
Holy  Mothcr-rChurch  has,  through  her  abundant  mercy,  provided 
a  way  of  escape  ;  and  though  it  be  through  the  severest  penance, 
and  mortifications  of  the  body  " She  hesitated,  as  if  want- 
ing terms. 

"  The  Holy  Mother  would  say,"  suggested  a  dark  and  keen- 
eyed  prompter  at  her  side,  ''that  the  prisoner  should  accept 
even  the  severest  tortures,  willingly  and  joyfully,  as  the  instru- 
ments of  salvation  to  her  soul." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  right  1"  murmured  the  Abbess  ;  but  she  evi- 
dently spoke  without  any  direct  relation  to  the  case  at  issue. 
She  bad  been  perusing  the  face  of  the  prisoner,  while  hers,  in 
turn,  had  been  as  deeply  and  rapidly  read.  With  her  first 
glance  Theodosia  saw  that  the  face  of  the  Abbess  was  a  remark- 
able one.  There*  was  a  kind  of  volcanic  illumination  about  it,  as 
if  much  that  was  noble,  and  true,  for  want  of  proper  develop- 
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ment,  had  burned  oat  in  her  soni,  leaving  only  the  smooldering 
mina  of  its  beauty.  One  thing  was  certain — she  had  more 
human  feeling  than  she  was  free  to  exercise.  She  loved  ease, 
perhaps,  or  sensual  indulgence — good  eating  and  drinking — or 
else — ^which  was  more  probable — she  was  constitutionally  unfit 
for  her  position — not  having  that  natural  capability  which,  if  it 
is -not,  should  be  considered  as  a  distinct  power — ^the  governing 
faculty.  The  consciousness  of  this  seemed  to  have  produced  an 
imbecility  which  was  not  natnral  to  her  ;  and  so  her  authority 
had  come  to  be  a  cypher  ;  and  her  functions  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  those  sharp-featured  and  keen-eyed  monks.  Impressions 
like  these  flitted  through  the  mind  of  Theodosia  ;  for  her  artistic 
eye,  and  fine  appreciation,  unfolded  the  character  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  intuition  ;  and  in  the  momentary  pause  she  had  read,  as  it 
were,  a  life  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Abb^  was  equally  interested.  Hav- 
ing made  her  almost  unconscious  rejoinder,  she  again  fell  to 
perusing  the  prisoner's  face,  as  if  the  question  to  be  settled  had 
relation  to  that  only.  She  became  apparently  lost  in  thought ; 
and  just  as  the  monk  on  her  right  recalled  her  attention,  by  lay- 
ing a  dark,  bony  finger  across  her  fair  and  fat  palm,  she  was 
murmuring  to  herself  in  broken  sentences  :  "  Ah  I  it  is  vain  I 
Why  do  I  still  expect  it  ?  Why  am  I  always  seeking  one  face  ? 
Years  have  gone — ^long,  long  years — she  must  be  old  now — dead 
perhaps — ^gone  I  Tes,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  start — "  I  was 
dreaming.    But  it  is  all  over.    Let  us  proceed." 

And  with  the  flitting  vision  of  youth  and  love  ;  which  for  a 
moment  had  beamed  through  her  eyes  and  softened  her  voice, 
she  sought  also  to  dismiss  the  tenderness  of  the  woman  ;  and  as 
if  compelled  to  do  penance  for  her  involuntary  negligence  of  the 
business,  she  put  on  as  hard  and  cold  a  frown  as  she  could  possi- 
bly assume. 

Theodosia  had  become  so  much  excited  by  her  mysterious 
words,  and  expression  of  countenanoe,  as  well  as  her  apparent, 
interest  in  herself,  that  she  forgot  the  sword  that  was  suspended 
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oyer  her  own  head — ^bat  a  moment,  and  then  she  was  recaUed  to 
her  senses. 

FATHSB  ULBBAST.    '     " 

''  Poor  child  I"  said  the  Abbess — but  the  eyes  were  not  yet 
qoite  hard  and  cold;  and  in  the  voice  there  was  an  expression  of 
real  though  inert  pity.  "  Poor  child  I"  she  continaed|  "  thou 
hast  been  kindly  nurtured — and  fared  tenderly — ^but  the  snares 
of  the  Evil  one  " 

'^  Encompassed  her  ronnd  about/' — suggested  the  same  wily 
monk,  darting  on  the  Abbess  as  he  spoke,  a  glance  from  his  eyil 
eyes — which  seemed  to  express  at  once  a  threat  and  an  impreca- 
tion. The  Abbess  recoiled.  She  made  a  still  stronger  effort  to 
recover  her  severity, 

"  The  world  is  all  deceitfnl,  my  daughter  I''  she  began.  "  We 
have  rescued  thee  from  its  snarc^.  Here  we  live  only  to  mortify  the 
senses — ^to  subdue  the  appetites — ^to  crucify  the  vanities  of  Ufe  ;" 
and  in  bringing  up  one  round,  fat  hand  to  clasp  with  the  other, 
in  order  to  express  her  deep  humility,  she  jarred  the  great  bundle 
of  keys  that  hung  at  her  side»  while  the  key  of  her  own  rich  larder, 
and  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar,  rang  together,  as  if  they  had, 
jointly,  a  word  to  offer  against  that  resolution  ;  while  the  great 
mass  of  flesh  said  in  its  own  behalf,  that  however  much  mortifi- 
cation its  kindred  might  have  known,  abroad  in  the  world,  itself 
was  not  precisely  the  happiest  illustration  for  the  good  Mother's 
text;  while  Theododa  thought  of  the  ice-creams,  and  could 
a^rce  forbear  smiling,  though  slie  felt  that  the  malignant  eye  of 
the  priest  was  on  her  ;  and  she  shrunk  more  within  herself. 

Emboldened  by  the  apparent  leniency  in  her  lady  judge,  Tbeo- 
dosia  raised  her  eyes  with  a  thought  of  asking  for  mercy,  when 
they  enconntered  those  of  a  priest,  who  was  known  as  Father 
Larrasy  ;  and  from  those  6^11  orbs  shot  forth  a  flash  so  keen,  so  sin- 
ister, and  at  the  same  time  so  malignant,  that  she  shndderingly  re- 
coiled from  the  glance.    Th&  teeth  gnashed  together  ;  the  thin 

hands  clutched  hold  of  the  thread-bare  cloak,  as  if  it  were  necessary 
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thna  to  detain  them,  lest  they  should  rend  or  tear  ;  and  the  whole 
person  seemed  to  have  been  invaded  by  the  ferocity  oi  a  tiger.  It 
was  unspeakably  terrible.  Throwing  off,  in  the  exdtement  of  the 
moment,  his  nsnally  servile  and  fawning  demeanor,,  in  defiance  of 
courtesy  and  usage,  he  sprang  forward,  and  clenched  the  trembling 
victim  so  forcibly,  Theodosia  felt  as  if  the  blood  were  starting 
beneath  his  grasp.  He  lifted  her  from  the  ground  and  seemed 
about  to  dash  her  back  again,  when  the  Abbess  interposed. 

"  The  good  Father  Larrasy  is  more  forward,  even  than  nsnal, 
in  his  zeal  for  Mother-Church,''  she  said  ;  and  though  it  was  in 
a  bland  tone  of  voice,  a  delicate  ear  might  have  detected  a 
latent  irony — ^which,  however,  was  more  apparent  as  she  pro- 
ceeded— ^*  and  certainly  the  haste  to  puxiish  sin  betokens  spotless 
purity  in  the  punisher." 

This  power,  so  unexpectedly  once  more  put  fcnrth,  astonished 
Theodosia  ;  for  amid  all  that  wfts  impending  she  could  not  resist 
making  observations,  even  as  she  hung  trembling  in  the  hands 
of  the  infuriated  priest.  But  the  Abbess  had  that  kind  of  cha* 
racter  which  will  yield  perhaps  ninety-nine  points ;  and  if  the 
hundredth  be  contested,  regain  the  whole.  Slie  was  now  com- 
pletely roused  ;  and  rising  from  her  seat,  with  one  hand  she 
clasped  the  hand  of  Theod6sia,  and  raising  the  other  with  a  slow 
and  solemn  gesture,  that  had  power  even  in  the  very  slowness  of 
its  motion,  she  only  uttered  two  words — "  Stand  back  I** — and 
the  terror-stricken  priest,  wholly  unprepared  for  resistance,  did 
as  he  was  ordered,  and  slunk  away.  It  was  |>lain  that  the 
Abbess,  who  had  once  ruled,  was  herself  again.  But  she  could 
see  from  the  frowning  visages  around  that  the  side  of  mercy  was 
the  unpopular  one. 

Yet  the  Abbess  still  persisted.  **  Rise,  poor  child,"  she  said. 
"  Whatever  may  have  been  thy  crimes,  thy  person  shall  be  safe 
from  violence,  at  least  in  my  presence  ;  and  such  Justice  as  I  can 
command,  thou  shalt  have.'' 

Whereupon,  with  very  little  ceremony,  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
acyourned  ;  and  Theodosia  was  taken  back  to  her  cell. 
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THE   ICE   CREAMS. 

• 

The  Abbess  looked  after  her  as  she  retreated,  with  that  same 
iDTsterions  expression,  as  if  she  would  have  retained  and  com- 
forted her ;  bat  she  was  almost  as  void  of  real  power  as  the 
prisoner  herself.  She  had  just  been  prompted  to  put  forth  a 
wonderfol  manifestation  in  her  defence  ;  bat  she  well  knew,  that 
so  far  from  being  any  eflbctnal  service,  it  would  be  more  likely 
to  provoke  a  bitterer  penance.  Bat  the  Abbess  did  not  know 
that,  touched  by  a  magic  spell,  her  own  latent  power  was  reyiv- 
ing  ;  and  that  throwing  down  the  gauntlet,  as  she  had  done,  in 
behalf  of  right,  she  had  paralyzed  those  to  whom  she  had  been 
long  subservient,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  recover  their  usurped  authority.  She  knew  her  prero- 
gative, and  that  her- power  was  absolute,  if  she  only  might  dare 
assert  it.  There  was  -certainly  some  prospect  of  a  mutiny  ;  and 
as  the  priests  and  old  nuns  withdrew,  one  by  one,  scowling  like 
so  many  foiled  demons,  not  a  word  of  support  was  given  to  the 
Abbess  ;  and  she  was  left  alone.  But  she  had  little  time  to 
reflect  on  her  own  situation,  which  was  not  without  its  danger, 
when  her  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Jeannette. 

This  ever-watchful  friend  had  ascertained  what  was  going  on  ; 
for  having  the  freedom  of  the  premises,  so  far  as  there  was  any 
freedom,  she  had  followed  on  the  track  of  Theodosia,  and  lis- 
tened long  enough  to  learn  the  truth.  Knowing  the  weak  side 
of  the  Abbess,  in  regard  to  which  she  had  short  but  summary 
instruction  from  the  officer,  she  hurried  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition the  strawberry  cream  she  was  preparing,  and  which 
she  hoped  would  act  as  an  emollient,  if  not  as  a  refrigerative 
lotion. 
•  The  door  opened  and  she  appeared  before  the  Abbess,  who 
bad  retired  to  her  own  private  apartment.  She  set  down  the 
tray  with  her  chef-^asuvrt^  in  the  form  of  ices.  The  delicious 
crpam  was  blushing  through  its  crystals,  like  morning  through  a 
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snow-drift ;  and  in  a  rnby-colored  cup,  which  heightened  the 
effect  of  the  bright  golden  epoon,  the  delicioGS  morsel  was 
rererently  presented. 

But  there  was  something  tru^  beneath  those  sacerdotal  robes 
than  conld  be  satisfied  with  creams,  or  any  condiment  whateyer. 
She  took  the  glass,  as  if  more  out  of  complaisance  to  one  who 
was  so  evidently  seeking  to  please,  than  from  any  call  of  appetite  ; 
and  merely  tasting  it,  she  said — "  Another  time,  good  Jeannette. 
I  perceive  they  have  not  spoken  amiss  of  thee,  or  of  thy  creams. 
Bat  I  cannot  eat  now.  It  wonld  make  me  sick.  I  pray,  take 
it  away." 

And  Jeannette  averred  that  when  the  Abbess  said  this  there 
were  tears — ^real  tears-*trickling  down  her  cheeks,  though  she 
sought  to  restrain  them. 

THE  PENANCE. 

Theodojda  was  greatly  comforted  by  Jeannette's  account,  as 
well  as  by  her  own  impressions  ;  and  when,  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  received  a  message  to  attend  the  Abbess,  she  hastened 
to  meet  her  with  a  light  and  joyful  heart ;  but  she  soon  found, 
to  her  sorrow,  that  the  ''power  behind  the  throne"  was  again 
interfering  with  the  royal  prerogative.  In  short,  the  Abbess 
had  been  overawed  by  the  stronger  party  ;  for,  with  a  tolerable 
expression  of  severity,  she  sentenoed  the  poor  girl  to  endure  a 
most  cruel  and  degrading  penance.  It  was  this — to  pray  two 
hours,  kneeling  with  her  bare  knees  on  a  parvement  composed  of 
fragments  of  extremely  sharp  flinlhstone  so  adjusted  as  to  have 
their  edges  presented  to  the  skin — then  to  walk  fifteen  times 
round  the  garden  barefoot,  aind  at  the  dose  of  each  circle,  to 
bow  down  and  lick  the  ground  with  her  tongue. 

Theodosia  had  so  far  overcome  her  repugnance  to  the  new  diet 
as  to  take  the  nauseous  soup,  mondng  and  evening,  tha^  she 
might  have  all  the  strength  she  so  much  needed,  to  carry  her 
through  these  severe  trials.  The  two  hours  of  torture  wore 
slowly  away  ;  and  when  she  rose,  the  flints  where  she  knelt,  were 
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covered  with  her  blood  ;  yet  no  cry  had  escaped  her  daring  aU 
this  protracted  agony.  Did  she  know  that  the  Abbess  was  shut 
up  in  her  own  oratory,  praying  to  oar  Lady-of-Grace,  for  the 
poor  child  she  had  seemed  to  condemn  with  so  little  feeling  7 
and  did  an  impression  of  the  thought  sustain  her  ?  Certain  it  is, 
that  although  she  perceived  she  was  not  invested  with  the  fall 
power  that  belonged  to  her  place,  her  mind  rested  on  the  Abbess 
as  on  a  sure  and  willing  friend.  In  fact,  she  hardly  thought  of 
the  physical  torture,  bitter  as  it  was ;  for  she  tras  racked  in 
view  of  the  indignity  to  which  she  was  about  to  be  subjected. 

When  she  was  led  oat  into  the  garden,  she  was  partially  re- 
assured by  seeing  the  Abbess  there.  She  stood  stiU  a  moment 
before  she  commenced  her  walk  ;  for  she  was  deliberating  in  her 
own  mind  whether  she  could,  or  should,  make  any  resistance. 
For  a  few  minates  the  straggle  shook  her  as  with  an  ague  ;  but 
directly  she  grew  calm  ;  and  lifting  herself  up,  she  looked  on 
those  about  her,  while  her  countenance  shone  like  that  of  an 
angel. 

With  a  firm  step  she  went  out  into  the  walk,  preceded  by  the 
Abbess,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  monks  and  nuns,  while  the 
old  organ  groaned  out  a  Ji  Dewm,  Never  had  her  fine  form 
appeared  so  stately — ^never  had  her  air  been  so  majestic — so 
queenly — as  when  first  putting  forth  the  delicate  foot  on  the 
hard  gravel,  with  lips  pressed  firmly  together,  that  the  pun 
might  not  excite  a  cry,  she  commenced  the  walk  of  penance. 
Without  a  single  apparent  flinching,  in  nerve  or  feature,  she 
completed  the  first  round ;  and  then,  for  a  moment  she  hesitated. 
It  was  but  for  a  moment. 

Before  she  stooped  to  the  ground,  she  said,  addressing  the 
Abbess :  "  Yes  ;  I  now  find  I  can  do  this,  also.  Nothing  is 
hard,  when  the  will  is  obedient.  I  submit — but  not  as  a  con- 
vict doing  penance  for  sin«  I  look  at  my  divine  Redeemer,  and 
yield  myself  as  he  yielded,  to  the  brute  force  which  I  cannot 
resist.'* 

As  she  spoke,  she  bowed  down  ^  bil  as  she  was  about  to  press 
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that  beaatifal  mouth  on  the  grouud,  a  terrible  bnt  familar  sonnd 
arrested  her.  It  was  a  rattling  noise,  followed  by  a  sharp  hiss  ; 
and  the  next  moment  a  hage  serpent,  which  had  escaped  from 
the  cage  of  a  monk,  who  had  a  fancy  for  such  creatures,  threw 
itself  into  coils  at  the  feet  of  the  Abbess,  and  was  just  about  to 
make  the  fatal  spring,  when  Theodosia  rushed  forward.  It  was 
but  the  work  of  an  instant  to  seize  a  staff  from  the  hand  of  an 
aged  monk,  when  a  timely  and  well-directed  blow  laid  the  mon- 
ster, writhing,  bnt  helpless,  at  the  feet  of  the  Abbess,  who,  in  her 
gratitude  and  astonishment  at  the  heroism  of  Theodosia,  could 
scarcely  be  kept  from  going  down,  on  her  knees,  before  one 
whom  she  had  just  been  instrumental  in  degrading  by  a  painful 
and  unjust  punishment.  Then  it  was  that  the  full  power  came 
back,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  overcome  all  opposition. 

THE  DISCOVERT. 

The  Abbess  was  led  to  her  chamber,  and  there,  regardless  of 
frowning  monks  and  spiteful  nuns,  she  commanded  her  own  per- 
sonal attendants  to  conduct  the  prisoner.  And  when  this  was 
done  she  dismissed  all  her  attendants,  and  calling  Theodosia  to 
her,  she  bowed  herself  on  her  neck,  and  wept  like  a  child.  She 
clasped  the  girl  to  her  bosom  with  an  almost  passionate  embrace 
— it  was  long  since  she  had  folded  there  one  so  beautiful,  and  so 
innocent.  Blessed  tears  I — ^blessdd  breath  of  the  lovely  and  the 
pure,  that  fell  so  warmly  on  her  bloated  cheek  I  They  were  tak- 
ing her  away — back — ^how  far  back,  and  away — to  the  vineyards 
and  olive  gardens  of  Andalusia — ^to  the  dear  old  mansioa  where, 
a  happy  and  sinless  girl,  she  wandered  with  one  as  happy,  and 
as  sinless.  And  now — now,  indeed — ^it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
again  there,  and  that  sister  were  in  her  arms.  Filled  with  this 
idea,  she  gazed  on  Theodosia.  There  was  the  same  liquid  depth 
of  eye — there  were  the  same  flowing  waves  of  chestnut  hair — 
there  was  the  same  expression — ^nay,  the  same  outline  in  the 
upturned  features,  as  thus  silently,  they  had,  as  it  were,  been 
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perosiDg  each  other's  bodIs.  At  length  the  Abbess,  carried 
wholly  away  by  the  yision  she  had  called  up,  exclaimed  : 

"  Iq  the  Dame  of  Jesus,  and  his  Holy  Angels,  tell  me  if  you 
art,  Cecile  Cadiza  V 

"  That  was  my  mother's  name,"  returned  Theodosia,  violently 
agitated  by  the  half  glimpse  she  had  of  the  truth. 

"  Holy  Mother  of  God  I  I  thank  thee  !"  ejaculated  the  Abbess, 
clasping  her  lifted  hands  together — ''I  thank  thee  that  thou 
didst  not  permit  me  to  confirm  the  last  indignity,  and  thus 
degrade  my  own  innocent  flesh  and  blood  I — Come  to  my  arms, 
my  daughter !  fold  me  close— close — closer  1  for  thou  art  the 
child  of  my  long-lost,  dearly-loved,  and  ever-lamented  Cecile — my 
Cecile,  whose  love  slept  in  my  bosom  like  an  angel ;  and  when 
she  left  me  I  was  lost !  Oh  my  sister !  look  down  from  the 
sweet  heaven  where  thou  dwellest,  and  say  if  thou  canst,  for  the 
sake  of  all  these  long  years  of  love,  and  sorrow  for  thy  loss,  for- 
give the  wrong  I  have  done  thy  child  I  Ah  !  she  is  my  child — 
cast  by  a  loving  Providence  into  my  arms  !  Theodosia,  art  thou 
not  ?  Look  up,  and  tell  me,  sweet !  for  now  that  I  have  some- 
thing to  love — ^now  that  the  eye  of  Cecile  looks  on  me  through 
Theodosia,  I  shall  not  degrade  myself,  as  I  have  done — I  vM 
not — so  help  and  strengthen  me.  Heaven  1" 

All  this  time  Theodosia  had  been  completely  bewildered  by 
strong  and  counteracting  emotions,  in  which  the  strange  and 
romantic  interest  she  had  first  felt  in  the  character  of  the  Abbess 
was,  perhaps,  the  strongest  feeling.  But  the  fervor  into  which 
that  lady  seemed  as  if  by  some  magic  power  to  waken — her  deep 
and  hearlrsearchjng  tones — ^her  touching  reference  to  the  love 
and  memory  of  her  mother — ^her  affectionate  and  earnest  manner 
— all  contribufed  to  strengthen  the  favorable  impression,  until  at 
the  last  appeal,  she  felt  only  the  joy  of  meeting  so  unexpectedly 
a  near  relative — of  loving  one  her  mother  had  loved — of  finding 
in  this  most  desolate  place  sweet  affections  unsealed,  and  spring- 
ing up  as  from  living  fountains.  Overwhelmed  by  the  confiict, 
she  sank  on  her  knees,  and  clasping  those  of  the  Abbess,  gasped, 
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rather  than  said:  "Bless  me,  Mother  I  Bless  thj  sister's 
child  I"  The  form  collapsed  ;  the  arms  let  go  their  hold  ;  and 
when  the  Abbess  bent  to  raise  her,  sb<)  foand  that  she  was 
insensible. 

Foremost  among  the  summoned  attendants  came  the  faithful 
Jeannette,  who  had  caught  a  ray  from  the  new  star  of  joy  which 
had  just  arisen.  She  begged  permission  to  take  full  charge  of 
Theodosia  for  the  night ;  for  she  very  sensibly  urged  that  after 
80  many  intense  and  opposite  excitements,  as  had  superrened 
during  the  last  three  or  four  days,  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  her 
brain  should  escape  inflammation.  But  when  Jeannette,  after 
Theodosia  had  been  restored,  and  was  sleeping  quietly,  felt  her- 
self drawn  to  the  arms  of  the  Abbess,  who  whispered  the  newly- 
discovered  relationship  in  her  ear,  the  poor  girl  herself  went 
nearly  frantic  with  joy.  She  laughed  and  cried  by  turns,  fre- 
quently running  to  the  bed,  as  if  she  would  and  must  embrace 
her  friend,  and  as  frequently  being  drawn  back  by  the  Abbess, 
who  from  thk  time  appeared  so  wholly  changed  one  could  not 
have  belieyed  her  to  be  the  same  person. 

But  this  rcYolution,  though  its  impulse  seemed  to  have  been 
g^Ten  in  a  single  point  of  time,  was  not  accomplished  in  a 
moment.  There  were  long,  and  frequent,  and  repeated  struggles, 
before  the  work  could  be  complete — struggles  against  the 
habitual  weakness  which  had,  for  so  long,  left  her,  bound  in 
oppressive  fetters,  both  of  heart  and  mind.  But  now  that  she 
had  some  purpose  in  life — something  to  liye  for — something  to 
lore,  and  to  defend — she  was  inyested  with  the  courage  of  a 
lioness — and  more — ^the  heroism  of  a  true  human  souL 

Persons  of  ardent  temperament,  and  strong  affections,  want- 
ing some  intelligent  object  with  whom  to  reciprocate  their  love, 
are  often  driven  by  the  very  activity  of  their  nature,  to  find  excite- 
ment in  some  inferior  object.  They  fall  into  gluttony,  drunkenness, 
and  other  forms  of  sensuality,  not  because  they  are  by  nature 
more  depraved  than  others,  but  because  their  affections,  not  hav- 
ing free  scope  and  legitimate  exercise,  become  diseased,  and 
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oppressed  hj  m6rbid  appetites.  The  trae  remedy,  in  such  cases, 
is  some  object  to  love,  which  is  not  only  in  itself  really  lovely, 
bat  which  can  reciprocate  the  affection.  Thns,  while  the  neces- 
sity is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same— the  stimulant  itselt  is 
changed ;  and  instead  of  the  degrading  appetite  of  the  false 
position,  it  passes  into  the  ennobling  sentiment  of  lore,  or  friend- 
ship, in  the  tme.  So  the  very  power  which  contributed  to  sally 
and  debase  the  character,  becomes  the  most  powerful  agent  in 
its  reformation. 

And  meanwhile  Theodosia,  in  whom  dwelt  the  Love-Angel 
that  wrought  this  blessing,  was  herself  as  nnconscious  of  the  joy 
and  wealth  she  gave,  as  the  dew,  that  brings  verdure  and  bloom 
to  the  bosom  of  the  parched  and  arid  waste  ;  yet  she  perceived 
the  change,  and  rejoiced  in  it. 

HAFFY   CHANGES. 

Theodosia  did  not  have  a  fever  as  it  had  been  feared  she 
might.  On  the  following  evening  she  woke  with  wounded  knees, 
indeed,  but  so  deeply  happy  and  Joyful,  so  beyond  expression 
grateful,  when  with  her  first  waking  glance  she  met  the  eyes  of 
the  Abbess,  bending  anxiously  over  her,  that  she  forgot  every- 
thing else  ;  and  with  a  love  almost  filial,  she  sprang  up,  and 
clung  round  the  neck  of  her  aunt,  murmurlDg  in  those  sweet,  low, 
loving  tones,  which  only  love  can  breathe. 

The  good  lady  was  inexpressibly  affected.  Again  she  entreated 
the  forgiveness  of  Theodosia,  and  again  vowed  to  break  the 
habits  of  indulgence  into  which  she  had  fallen  from  sheer 
inanity. 

As  soon  as  the  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided,  Theododa 
told  her  aunt  the  whole  story  of  her  life,  touching  very  Bghtly 
on  those  parts  connected  with  her  betrothal ;  but  yet,  from 
her  very  care  to  keep  the  veil  on,  exciting  a  smile  in  the  watch- 
ful Abbess.  But  when  she  came  to  her  father's  death,  Mid  the 
treatment  of  her  uncle,  the  indignation  of  her  relative  -nearly 
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burst  all  boaads,  so  mach  easier  is  it  to  be  angry  with  other  peo- 
ple's faults  than  oar  own.  But,  to  do  the  Abbess  jostice,  her  sins 
were  not  those  of  sheer  bigotry,  but  sprang  rather  from  the 
reaction  of  a  checked  activity,  than  from  a  natural  tendency  to 
wrong ;  and  though  she  might,  perhaps,  justify  herself  in  the  in- 
fliction of  the  severest  penance,  she  was  not  coyetoos  ;  and  as 
to  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  rob  and  ruin  any  person,  but 
especially  an  orphan,  the  thought  was  horrible  I  The  people  of 
the  convent  knew  their  business  too  well,  to  let  her  into  their 
secrets. 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,"  snid  the  Abbess,  "  Madame 
Montresse  was  employed  by  your  uncle  to  accuse,  and  remove 
you.    Ah  I  what  brutes  those  Americans  are  I" 

"My  father  was  an  American,"  whispered  Theodosia,  "and 
for  his  sake  I  must  love  his  countrymen." 

"  Ah  true,  true,  my  child  ;  but  tell  me  again  of  this  Jeannette, 
I  have  engaged  for  my  ices.  So  it  was  a  plot,  after  all ;  and 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  shut  up,  and  took  a  prisoner's  fare,  and 
a  prisoner's  cell,  for.  your  sake,  my  child." 

"  And  then  tried  to  conceal  her  generous  devotion,  my  good 
mamma," — it  was  the  first  time  that  Theodos|a  had  called  her 
aunt  by  that  endearing^  name  ;  and  as  she  did  so  the  lady  pressed 
Theodosia's  cheeks  between  her  two  hands,  turned  up  the  rosy 
mouth,  and  kissed  it  very  fondly,  softly  whispering :  "  I  shall 
yet  be  worthy  to  love  you — worthy  that  you  should  love  me — 
old  as  I  am.  But  of  Jeannette.  Ah,  she  must  be  a  very 
remarkable  person  ;  she  is  poor,  you  say." 

"  Very  poor,  dear  mamma,"  returned  Theodosia ;  and  her 
aunt's  eyes  filled  again  with  tears,  to  hear  herself  so  called  ;  as 
she  rang  and  ordered  Mademoiselle  Jeannette  before  her. 

"  Come  hither,"  said  the  Abbess,  stretching  out  her  arms  ; 
"  come  hither,  and  let  me  know  that  I  embrace  one  true  woman." 
Jeannette  sprang  into  them  ;  and  the  faithful  heart  was  rewarded 
by  the  appreciation  it  so  richly  deserved. 

The  Abbess  bfkd  couches  for  Theodosia  and  Jeannette  placed  in 
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her  own  chamber  ;  for  she  was  afiraid  that  the  intelligence  would 
be  abroad  before  anything  effectual  could  be  done,  and  the  evil 
powers  should  again  spirit  the  dear  child  away.  Therefore  it 
was  that  they  had  preserved  the  strictest  secrecy  in  the  convent ; 
for  the  Abbess  had  not  only  many  enemies,  but  almost  no 
friends.  The  obvious  service  she  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
Theodosia,  furnished  a  convenient  excuse  for  the  change  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  treatment ;  and  this  the  Abbess  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  with  a  force  of  wiU  which,  for  a  time,  kept 
the  authority  of  h^r  place  inviolate. 

Theodosia  and  her  aunt  had  many  long  conversations  together, 
In  regard  to  the  best  means  of  restoring  the  orphan  to  her 
liberty  and  her  rights ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  former  had 
written  long  letters  home,  with  an  abridgment  of  her  whole  his- 
tory since  parting.  She  also  announced  the  joyful  intelligence 
that  she  would  probably  return  to  her  own  country  very  soon, 
accompanied  by  her  aunt,  who  had  determined  to  resign  her 
place  and  follow  the  dear  child  who  had  so  singularly  been  pre- 
served to  hejr.  Theodosia  said  that  she  was  almost  certain  that 
the  Padr6  was  still  in  France ;  for  she  knew  he  would  make 
every  effort  to  rescue  her  from  the  clutches  of  the  destroyer ; 
and  the  Abbess  remarked  in  the  same  connection,  that  almost 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  wily  Father  Larrasy  was  employed  by  the 
wicked  woman  who  had  sent  her  there  ;  and  again  she  cautioned 
Theodosia  to  be  on  her  guard  always,  and  let  no  impression  of 
the  great  change  in  their  relationship  transpire  ;  "for"  said  she, 
"  he  is  wicked  as  his  master,  and  cunning  as  the  serpent  he  loves 
so  well ;  you  have,  moreover,  killed  his  favorite ;  and  that  is 
another  black  mark  against  you." 

1CINISTBIE3  OF  LOVE. 

"  And  speaking  of  Madame  Montresse,  mamma,"  said  Theo- 
dosia, rising  from  her  seat  after  one  of  these  long  deliberations, 
which,  like  the  story  of  the  Happy  Valley,  led  to  a  ''  condnsion 
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in  which  nothing  was  concladed;''  "speaking  of  Madame  Mon- 
tresse  reminds  me  of  a  circnmstance  of  which  I  thought  nothing 
at  the  time,  bnt  which  I  now  feel  may  be  important.  During 
mj  last  pleasant  interview  with  Madame— jnst  before  she  ex- 
hibited the  medal — when  I  embraced  her  as  I  have  told  joa,  she 
seemed  to  shrink  from  me  ;  and  stooping,  under  pretence  of 
picking  up  something,  but  really,  as  I  then  thought,  to  loosea 
my  grasp,  she  hurried  away  to  the  window,  and  thence  out  of 
the  room.  It  was  getting  rather  dark,  and  the  lights  were  not 
yet  brought  in,  when  I  saw  something  white  lying  on  the  carpet 
before  me.  I  took  it  up,  and  it  was  a  letter.  Supposing 
Madame  had  dropped  it,  for  I  could  see  well  enough  that  it 
bore  her  address,  I  put  it  in  my  pocket ;  and  in  the  exciting 
scenes  which  so  rapidly  followed,  I  had  quite  forgotten  it  untU 
to-day,  when  it  fell  out  from  among  some  drawings,  along  with 
which  it  had  been  removed,  and  laid  away." 

"  Get  it  my  love  !  get  it  quickly  V*  said  the  Abbess  ;  "  for  I 
have  a  presentiment  that  it  will  be  what  you  wish  and  need." 

Theodosia  ran  for  the  letter,  and  soon  returned  with  the  un- 
fortunate missive,  which  was  now  doomed  to  speak  the  truth,  con- 
trary to  the  express  will  end  pleasure  of  the  parties  most  interested. 
They  examined  it.  It  was  post-marked  New  Orleans,  and  was 
in  the  hand-writing  of  her  uncle.  But  though  unsealed,  Theo- 
dosia, whose  notions  of  honor  were  very  strict,  had  a  horror  of 
looking  into  it. 

"  Let  me  take  the  responsibility,"  said  the  Abbess  ;  and  thus 
saying,  she  unfolded  the  document,  and  with  it  a  plot  even 
deeper  and  baser  than  they  had  yet  suspected.  Yarioua  ways 
and  means  of  taking  Theodosia's  life  were  coolly  canvassed ; 
and  the  decision  upon  which  they  finally  acted,  was  only  adopted 
because  it  might  be  the  safest  to  themselves. 

Here,  then,  was  direct  evidence  ;  and  while  reading,  Theo- 
dosia clung  to  her  aunt  with  an  unspeakable  terror,  almost  every 
moment  breaking  off  to  say :  "  Do,  dear  mamma^  protect  nie  1 
Ob,  do  not  let  them  come  here  P 
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Agdn  and  again  the  promise  was  renewed.  ''But,''  said  the 
Abbess,  "  we  must  be  qniet  for  a  while,  until  this  apparent  ex- 
citement is  blown  over ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  will  have  a 
plausible  ezcose  for  keeping  yon  near  me,  by  making  you  my 
seamstress,  or  employing  you  in  fine  needle-work,  or  drawing 
designs  for  embroidery ;  but  on  no  acconnt  let  ns  show  famili- 
arity, while  in  the  presence  of  any  perspn,  except  Jeannette.  So 
all  the  while  we  can  be  thinking  what  may  best  be  done  ;  bat 
thinking  very  quietly,  my  lore  ;  for  I  know  better  than  any  one 
who  are  the  enemies  that  surround  us.''  The  course  here  sug- 
gested was  promptly  acted  upon. 

The  ingenuity  and  good  taste  manifested  by  Theodosia  in 
these  works,  as  well  as  her  sweet  manner  and  kind  attentions  to 
those  less  fortunate  than  herself,  made  her  a  general  favorite  ; 
and  she  came  to  be  continually  besought  by  her  confessor,  and 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  nuns,  to  adopt  the  peaceful  life, 
which  they  now  took  every  care  to  make  as  pleasant  as  pos- 
sible. 

To  all  those  propositions  she  would  merely  say  :  "I  will  think 
of  it  f  or,  ''  I  dare  say  you  tell  me  truly.  We  shall  see  how  it 
will  turn."  Her  life  was  now,  indeed — though  she  was  a  close 
prisoner — ^far  more  happy  than  it  had  ever  been  since  she  was 
torn  from  home.  The  quiet  calm,  after  the  late  excitements, 
had  a  soothing  effect  on  her  mind  ;  while  the  society  of  Jean- 
nette  had  acquired  a  new  charm.  Her  conyersation,  now  that 
her  native  humor  could  have  play,  was  full  of  vivacity,  and 
the  most  piquant  little  conceits  ;  and  the  happy  change,  which 
every  day  seemed  to  confirm  in  the  character  of  her  aunt,  also 
tended  to  bring  the  serenest  joy  to  the  heart  of  Theodosia. 

Peace  again  visited  the  disconsolate;  and  the  lacerated  bosom 
of  the  young  orphan  began  to  be  healed.  Nor  was  this  season 
lost  upon  her,  for  the  habits  of  industry  she  acquired  were  in- 
valuable. She  had  previously  known  nothing  of  work  as  work; 
but  now  she  had  regular  tasks,  and  took  pleasure  in  the  triumph 
pf  accomplishing  them  in  a  small  portion  of  the  allotted  time  ; 
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and  then  she  was  her  own  mistress  for  a  season — a  luxury  which, 
she  was  thus  tanght  how  to  value.    At  these  times  she  renewed 
her  practice  in  the  art  of  drawing.  She  had  never  given  mnch  at- 
tention to  heads,  thongh  she  had  often  thooght  she  had  a  talent 
for  it.     There  was,  lying  very  deep  in  her  heart,  a  certain  vivid 
memory,  which  had,  of  late,  been  revived.    To  delineate  that, 
and  invest  it  with  form  and  color,  was  her  first  attempt ; 
and  if  a  Rembrandt,  or  a  Page,  might  have  excelled  it,  neither 
of  them  conld  have  greater  joy,  or  comfort,  over  his  work,  than 
Theodosia,  when  the  image  most  dearly  loved  first  smiled,  so  liv- 
ingly  and  lovingly,  out  from  the  canvas  ;  canvas,  I  say  ;  for  she 
afterward  copied  it  in  oil  colors. 

Thus  several  weeks  went  by;  and  Theodosia  had  almost  given 
over  sewing,  so  captivated  were  all  with  the  efforts  of  her  pen- 
cil. She  had  drawn  most  of  the  nuns,  and  many  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  was  rapidly  advancing,  not  only  in  her  art,  but  in 
the  kind  regards  of  all  about  her.  These  exercises  were  varied 
and  relieved,  by  visits  of  kind  ministry  to  the  sick  and  suffering, 
which  all  large  communities,  and  especially  those  which  are 
founded  on  an  unnatural  principle,  are  sure  to  afford.  .She  was 
no  longer  an  object  of  envy,  as  she  had  at  first  been  ;  but  bless- 
ings continually  followed  her  steps. 

THB   ABRIVAL. 

One  evening,  at  vespers,  Theodosia  observed  a  stranger.  At 
the  first  glance  her  eyes  were  chained  to  the  small  portion  of  his 
person  then  visible  ;  for  she  had  a  feeling  that  he  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  her  destiny.  When  he  rose,  as  he  soon  did, 
for  at  the  time  she  discovered  him  he  was  kneeling,  she  could 
scarcely  smother  a  cry  of  joy,  or  refrain  from  rushing  to  his 
arms,  for  she  recognized  the  excellent  Padr^.  He,  however, 
though  he  appeared  scarcely  less  delighted  and  surprised,  made 
a  gesture  of  silence  and  secrecy.  Although  the  ensuing  hour 
contained  only  its  due  number  of  minutes,  Theodosia  felt  as  if 
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each  one  of  them  had  usurped  the  place  and  principle  of  an 
hoar,  until,  at  last,  when  she  was  almost  belieying  she  was  not 
to  be  sent  for,  the  summons  came.  How  her  heart  leaped  when 
she  arose  to  attend  the  messenger  I  A  few  moments  would 
decide  her  fate;  and  now,  after  she  had  so  long  sought  to  know, 
when  the  yeil  was  about  to  be  withdrawn,  she  almost  shrunk 
from  the  view.  Then  Madcune  Laurette,  her  uncle,  her  home,  her 
libertj,  with  many  other  minor  thoughts,  whirled  through  her 
brain  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  as  she  hurriedly  followed  the 
attendant  through  those  long,  dark  passives  alluded  to  before; 
for  the  message  had  reached  her  in  one  of  the  prisoner's  cells, 
where  she  had  an  appointment,  which  she  dared  not  break,  as 
the  Abbess  was  still  externally  very  strict  with  the  fair  prisoner. 
But  the  first  glance  on  the  3anny  face  of  the  Padrd  took  in 
a  whole  volume  of  good  news.  Scarcely  was  the  attendant 
withdrawn,  when,  with  a  half-smothered  cry  of  joy,  she  sprang 
into  his  open  arms,  and  was  folded  to  that  truly  paternal  heart. 

As  soon  as  a  tolerable  degree  of  composure  was  restored,  the 
Padr6  informed  Theodosia  of  the  unceasing  pursuit  and  watch  I 
had  maintained.  And  then  her  thoughts  lapsed  into  woodland 
walks,  far,  far  away — ^far  back  into  the  past — ^perhaps  far  for- 
ward in  the  future.  From  this  delicious  reyerie  she  was  recalled 
by  the  voice  of  the  Abbess,  saying  :  "  I  perceive  that  if  there  is 
anything  to  be  done,  I  must  do  it  myself." 

Thereupon  she  produced  the  letter  from  Mr.  Slicer  to  the  foul 
and  wicked  Madame  Montresse;  and  it  was  pronounced  sufficient 
to  condemn  both. 

But  when  the  whole  infernal  scheme  of  discipline  and  treat- 
ment, to  which  his  darling  pupU  had  been  subjected,  was  laid 
before  him,  the  good  Padrd,  uniformly  so  placid  and  gentle,  came 
nearer  to  falling  into  a  rage  than  he  had  ever  done  before;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  shuddered  with  horror,  to  think  of  what 
she  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  The  Padr6  then  reverted  to  a 
topic  of  more  immediate  interest. 

"  You  may  have  heard  of  Theodosia's  betrothed  as  an  infidel," 
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he  began  ;  *^  bat  whatever  he  may  call  himself,  or  be  called,  he 
is  a  trae  Ghristain — one  who  lives  in  the  life,  and  is  sublimed  bj 
the  faith  of  oar  divine  Archetype.  As  such  I  have  to  speak  of 
him  to  our  good  mother." 

"  Oar  good  mother  has  already  heard  enough,"  returned  the 
Abbess,  playfully,  "  of  virtue  in  this  divine  infidel — ^to  challenge 
every  key  of  St.  Peter.  But" — and'  she  shook  her  head  at 
Theodosia  with  a  mock  severity — so  well  feigned  that  it  seemed 
real  to  the  sensitive  girl — "  his  heresies  are  for  future  treatment. 
His  first  duty  is  confession." 

"  But  a  truce  to  this  trifling — craving  pardon  of  your  holy 
motherhood  ;"  said  the  Padre ;  "  and  let  me  really  speak  of  what 
I  was  about  to  say." 

His  eye  rested  on  Theodosia  a  moment,  tenderly  ;  and  then  he 
added.  "  It  will  not  be  long,  my  sweet  child,  before  that  best 
friend  shall  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself.  But,  my  Theo- 
dosia, you  know  not  yet  the  extent  of  the  danger  you  have  es- 
caped." 

He  then  proceeded  to  tell  her  that  Madame  Montresse  was  no 
other  than  that  most  wicked  and  monstrous  woman,  of  whom  she 
had  heard  in  New  Orleans,  as  Madame  Lallorme. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Theodosia's  agony  of  horror  at 
hearing  this.  "  And  yet,"  she  said,  "  I  felt  that  there  was  a 
sense  of  something  unspeakably  terrible,  hideous  and  loathsome 
about  her,  of  which  I  in  vain  attempted  to  divest  myself."  Say- 
ing this  she  fell  into  such  an  agony  of  mingled  terror  and  dis- 
gust, that  it  was  difficult  to  soothe  and  quiet  her. 

"  We  have  only  the  deeper  reason  to  be  thankful,"  said  the 
Abbess  ;  "  but  pray  let  our  good  friend  now  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
sunny  side,  as  you  much  need  to  do,  my  poor  child  ?" 

Kissing  the  pale  cheek  of  Theodosia,  she  turned  to  the  Padr6, 
saying  :  "  You  have  now,  as  my  vanity  leads  me  to  believe,  a 
pleasant  story  to  hear." 

'  And  when  the  relationship  which  had  been  discovered  between 
the  Abbess  and  Theodosift  crowned  the  climax  of  wonders,  the 
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Fadr6  grew  almost  beside  himself,  laughing  and  weeping  bj 
turns,  now  embracing  the  Abbess,  now  Theodosia,  until  the  for- 
mer reminded  him  of  the  necessity  of  restraint,  as  his  ecstasies 
were  liable  to  excite  attention  ;  and  that,  with  all  her  power, 
she  could  scarce  insure  success  to  their  plans,  should  ft  discoyer  j 
of  their  seyeral  circumstances  and  intentions  be  precipitated. 

At  this  juncture  Jeannette  appeared  with  a  traj  of  ice-creams, 
and  was  formally  introduced  ;  for  her  history  had  ahready  been 
given ;  and  the  fervid  blessing  of  the  good  Father  was  to  her  a 
rich  reward.  « .^ 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Xbbess,  with  a  woeful  look  at  the  tray,  which, 
for  several  minutes,  had  been  forgotten — ''Ah,  mon  dieu  I  the 
Padr6  is  so  affectionate  he  melts  all  the  ices  !  Let  him  go  to 
the  North  Pole,  and  live  there  P 

"  It  is  very  true,"  ahe  continued,  as  this  sprightly  sally  re- 
called the  several  persons,  most  interested,  to  their  immediate 
duty  ;  and  handing  a  glass  to  the  Padre,  she  went  on.  ''  It  is 
true  that  one  should  not  lose  the  finest  thing  in  the  world — 
which  only  my  Jeannette  can  g^ve  in  the  highest  perfection — 
not  even  for  stories  of  half  a  dozen  wicked  old  men  and  wo- 
men." 

Thus  perfectly  restored  to  a  g^ood  humored  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  Theodosia,  and  her  venerable  tutor,  sat  questioning  and 
answering  each  other  till  a  late  hour ;  while  the  Abbess  and 
Jeannette  were,  for  the  most  part,  delighted  listeners. 

THS  CONCLUSION. 

• 

Ah  !  what  a  rose-light  shone  out  for  Theodosia  with  the  glad 
sunshine  of  the  next  morning ;  and  her  devotions  went  up  to 
the  Giver  of  Happiness,  like  the  joyful  orisons  of  a  bird.  The 
Padrd  appeared  at  breakfast ;  and  that  they  might  be  more  en- 
tirely free,  only  Jeannette  served  at  table.  But  the  omelette 
and  coffee  went  by  Theodosia  untasted,  when  she  heard  that, 
probably  before  night,  she  would  be  free.    Application  for  her 
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release  was  alreadj  made  to  the  Brazilian  Gonsnl ;  and  thej 
were  every  hour  expecting  an  answer. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed  the  Abbess  said  to  TheOdosia, 
''  We  must  not  forget,  in  all  this  happiness,  the  more  important 
daties  of  religion.  I  have  arranged  that  jon  shall  immediately 
confess,  and,  if  necessary^  do  penance,  my  love." 

There  was  something  expressed  by  her  manner  which  was 
totally  different  from  the  meaning  that  her  words  conveyed. 

Theodosia  was  pnzzled — ^perplexed  ;  but  she  merely  said  : 

'*  Ah,  well ;  that  is  very  right — that  is  *v«ry  pleasant — ^now 
while  the  Padr6  is  here  I  How  lovely  it  will  be  to  take  from 
him  once  more  the  holy  Bread  of  Love." 

"  But  it  is  not  the  Padrd,"  returned  her  aunt,  gravely,  almost 
severely,  "  whom  I  have  appointed  to  confess  you." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  persisted  Theodosia. 

"Becanse  I  have  my  own  private  reasons,  child.  Do  not 
question ;  but  follow  me,"  returned  the  Abbess,  with  a  covert 
smile  to  the  Padrd. 

What  if  her  aunt  had  secretly  determined  not  to  release  her  1 
What  if  she  should  shut  her  up  in  some  dungeon,  where  the 
good  Padr6  might  never  find  her — ^where  she  might  never  again 
behold  the  light !  She  felt  rather  ashamed,  even  of  the  invo- 
luntary suspicion — ^but  after  all  the  strange  things  which  had 
turned  up — ^the  sudden  and  terrible  reverses  she  had  known, 
what  might  not  be  expected  ?  The  Abbess  had  some  meaning 
aside  from  her  words.  What  could  it  be?  It  might  have 
been  some  thoughts  like  these  which  made  her  steps  linger 
and  hesitate  ;  it  might  be  because  the  passage  was  dark  and 
strange. 

"  On  my  faith  1"  said  the  Abbess,  pausing  for  her  to  come  up, 
'you  lag  behind  as  if  there  were  a  murder  resting  on  your  soul 
But  cheer  up,  sweet  one  1''  she  added,  as  she  drew  the  fair  crea- 
ture into  her  arms,  and  kissed  the  pale  cheek  with  more  than 
even  her  wonted  tenderness  ;  **  take  heart,  dearest !  for  it  will 
be  no  such  ugly  thing  as  that  you  will  have  to  tell  I" 
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A  peculiar  smile  lit  the  features  of  the  Abbess,  as  she  con- 
dnded.  This  was  stranger  than  all ;  and,  quite  bewildered, 
Theodosia  drew  b^k,  still  lingering  behind.  A  sudden  turn  in 
tlie  corridor  brought  them  to  the  door  of  Theodosia's  own  pri- 
yate  boudoir,  which  they  had  reached  by  a  route,  and  now  en- 
tered by  a  door,  quite  unknown  to  her. 

"  Collect  yourself,  my  dearest  I"  said  the  Abbess,  "  and  prepare 
yourself  for  the  solemn  duty  that  lies  before  you."  Thus  saying, 
she  withdrew  a  curtain  which  the  young  artiste  had  used  for  her 
sitters ;  and — ^the  next  moment  Theodosia  was  in  my  arms. 

The  mantling  blushes — ^the  intervening  pallor — the  cry  of  joy 
— the  broken  and  half-stifled  murmurs — the  long — ^long,  but 
reverent  and  holy  embrace — ^were  a  mutual  confession,  trans- 
cending all  words,  either  to  express  or  describe. 

The  Abbess  had  withdrawn*  The  hours  flew  rapidly  by  ;  yet 
the  profound  of  love  we  opened,  had  neither  likeness  nor  rela- 
tion to  time,  for  it  was  boundless.  The  late  most  bitter  ex- 
perience of  our  lives — with  all  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  un- 
swerving constancy,  the  unquestioning  faith,  which  it  had 
brought — now  only  made  us  more  dearly,  closely,  purely  and 
truly  one ;  and  we  were  penetrated  by  a  divine  joy,  to  know 
that  hearts  which  had  thus  met,  and  witnessed,  and  overcome 
all  this,  could  not  be  sundered. 

There  is  little  more  to  say  at  present.  Theodosia  wept  to 
leave  the  prisoners  behind — wept  that  she  could  rejoice  in  her 
own  freedom  and  happiness,  while  so  many,  who  had  become 
endeared  to  her,  were  left  to  the  wretchedness  of  a  hopeless 
captivity.  I  felt  her  sorrow  as  she  was  leaning  on  my  arm, 
with  her  tears  falling  silently ;  and  when  the  great  door 
closed  after  us,  she  trembled  so  I  had  to  lift  her  to  the  car- 
riage. Dear  Theodosia  I  If  a  will  like  hers  could  govern, 
how  different  the  world  would  be  !  And  yet,  hers  is  but  a  true 
human  development.  Does  not  every  such  life  show  what  the 
whole  world  may — ^nay,  must  at  length  become  ? 

The  joy  of  the  excellent  Jeannette  is  boundless  ;  nor  is  ours 
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less,  to  think  how  richly  her  almost  unexampled  deyotion  will 
now  be  rewarded. 

The  Abbess  also  appears  almost  beside  herself.  Her  effects 
were  taken  from  the  convent  before  we  left,  and  sent  on  board 
ship.  She,  too,  accompanies  as.  Will  not  the  rarest  inrentions 
of  Arabian  Story-tellers  become  common-places  after  this  t 

And  thus  I  leave  thee,  mj  brother,  richer  in  the  heart's  best 
treasures  than  I  have  ever  dreamed  of  being — so  does  each  new 
step  of  progress  transcend  all  that  have  gone  before.  May  my 
whole  life,  whatever  the  future  may  'unfold,  be  a  prolonged 
Thank-offering  for  all  these  great  and  undeserved  blessings. 

Salaam ; 

Shahuah. 


LETTER  XLUI. 

A  VOTAQE  TO  BIO  ORAKDE. 

Home  street  Home— Joyftil  Reonione— RoTlew  of  Theodoeia*!  Apartments— The  Abbeae 
— Jeannette— Robert— Marriage  approachlog— On  board  the  Pemambacan*— Re- 
union vith  SImao— Arrival  at  Rio  Grande  Sail  for  Home— The  Storm— The  Slilp 
■trikee— Horrible  Scenes— The  Oanary— ^Ineffectaal  Attempts  to  reach  the  Shore— No 
one  bold  enough  to  dare  the  Sea. 

Olobu,  Sept.  1« 

Once  more  in  Rio.  0  mj  brother  and  sister,  rejoice  with 
me.  The  delight  of  Theodosia  on  being  restored  to  her  home, 
the  mataal  transports  of  herself  and  Madame  Lanrette,  most  all 
be  imagined ;  for  no  words  can  paint  them.  The  good  ladj 
conld  not  rest  nntil  the  dear  jonng  mistress  of  this  beaatifol 
mansion  had  visited  all  her  old  apartments,  and  especially  the 
cabinets,  that  she  might  more  truly  rejoice  in  the  love  that  had 
so  tenderly  kept  them. 

Never  was  my  Theodosia  so  eloquent  with  beauty,  as  during 
this  review,  with  all  her  innocent,  child-like  affections  bubbling 
up  so  warmly  from  her  over-full  heart. 

As  we  entered  the  dear  little  alcove,  which  had  been  to  me  a 
scene  of  the  deepest  happiness,  and  the  bitterest  woe,  I  could 
not  fortiear  whispering,  as  I  drew  her  to  my  heart :  "  I  can  see 
now,  as  I  have  often  seen  her,  the  fair  girl  whose  repose  had  pre- 
sented to  me  on  the  eve  of  my  arrival  in  Kio,  such  a  sweetly 
beautiful  picture  ;  but  oh,  she  is  not  all  of  this  one— not  all  of 
my  Theodosia ;  for  she, who  has  been  so  refined,  and  strengthen- 
ed, and  exalted  by  suffering,  has  now  eclipsed  that  lovely,  and 
then  peerless  image.    Theodosia  has  rivalled  herself.'' 

The  bright  face  was  hidden  for  a  moment  in  my  bosom,  and 
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when  the  head  was  lifted  again,  cnrls  and  tears  were  shaken 
back  together ;  and  the  sunlight,  which  is  now  so  beantifnl, 
shone  oat  from  sonl  and  face  unclouded. 

The  Abbess  also,  and  our  beloYed  Jeannette,  are  well  and 
happy.  The  long-latent  good  is  re-appearing  in  the' character  of 
the  former,  simply  because  the  obstacles  that  lay  in  its  way,  are 
now  remoYed.  In  all  moral  disturbances,  a  true  Ioyc  is  the 
great  restorer.  Unfold  a  genuine  affection,  and  it  will  attract 
nameless  graces  to  itself.  It  is  the  unnatural  want  of  Ioyc,  that 
eYcrywhere  produces  inharmony.  When  Legislators  understand 
this  principle  better,  they  will  see  that  if  the  same,  amount  of 
money  that  is  now  spent  in  the  operations  of  force — constraint 
and  punishment — should  be  couYcrted  to  the  cultiYation  among 
the  poor  of  truly  human  tastes,  feelitags,  and  affections,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  christianize,  or  ciYOise  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  our  faYorite  ;  it  is  surprising  how  beautiful 
Jeannette  becomes,  in  the  joy  and  freedom  of  this  enchanting 
life.  Her  rare  goodness  we  all  know  ;  but  we  find,  also,  that 
her  intellectual  power  and  acquirements  are  Yery  superior.  That 
she  is  brilliant  and  fascinating,  in  a  Yery  high  degree,  Robert, 
who  has  rejoined  us,  undisguisedly  and  earnestly  feels. 

"  The  character  of  Jeannette's  beauty  is  Norman,,  and  not 
Celtic  :"  he  said  to  me  to-day.  "  She  has  a  truly  noble  con- 
tour— so  noble  that  if  she  were  not  a  Grace,  she  would  be  a 
Juno." 

Ah,  my  Robert,  how  gladdening  it  would  be  to  all  of  us,  if 
that  great,  good  heart  of  thine,  should  find  its  counterpart  in  this 
equally  true  and  excellent  one.  Theodosia  watches  with  a  ten- 
der and  loYing  eye  ;  but  we  must  let  these  things  unfold  them- 
BclYes. 

Robert  also  brings  intelligence  from  our  dear  friends  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  all  gone  North,  where  Theodosia  and 
I  shall  probably  rejoin  them,  in  a  few  months. 

Sept.  3. — EYerything  is  arranged.  We  are  to  be  married 
directly  on  my  return  from  Rio  Grande  of  the  South,  where 
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certain  important  affairs  connected  with  the  former  business 
relations  and  estate  of.  Mr.  Bennett,  require  immediate  attention. 
As  the  Fadr6  is  greatly  fatigued  and  worn  by  the  unusual  exer- 
tions and  anxieties  of  the  last  few  months,  and  withal,  is  getting 
somewhat  infirm,  it  is  decided  that  I  shall  go  in  his  stead. 
Tbeodosia  has  most  tearfulj  begged  to  accompany  me  ;  but  we 
have  ail  resisted  her,  so  earnestly  desiring  her  to  rest  and  refresh 
herself,  meanwhile,  that  she  has  been  compelled  to  submit.  I 
think  she  has  yery  gloomy  apprehensions  of  this  Yoyage  ;  but 
that  is  not  strange,  after  all  she  has  suffered;  dear  heart  I 

I  leave  you  now  for  preparation.  To-morrow  I  sail  in  the 
Brazilian  steamer  Pernambucana,  where  Simao  is  engaged. 

On  board  ike  Pernambucana,  Sept,  7. — I  have  enjoyed  much  in 
the  reunion  with  my  excellent  friend  Simao.  We  are  soon  to 
n^otiatd  for  the  purchase  of  all  his  family;  and  then  they  will 
settle  in  Rio,  near  us. 

Bio  Gramde,  Oct,  6. — The  object  of  my  Yoyage  is  happily 
accomplished.  This  morning  the  Pernambucana  sails ;  and  I 
turn  once  more  toward  home  and  Theodosia.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this,  I  have  an  unaccountable  depression  of  spirits — a  deep 
and  sullen  gloom,  which  I  have  been  trying  all  day  to  shake  off, 
now  seems  eren  more  oppressire  than  before.    Is  this  an  evil 

omen? 

I  leave  you  suddenly,  interrupted  by  the  confusion  of  getting  off. 

Gloria,  Oct.  ^. — Once  more  at  home---once  more  safe— once 
more  delivered  from  the  most  terrible  disasters — ^with  my  Theo- 
dosia sitting  on  a  low  ottoman  at  my  feet,  and  her  grateful  eyes, 
overflowing  with  joyful  tears,  bent  lovingly  upon  me.  I  am 
seated  for  the  purpose  of  telling  you  of  this  event,  which  has 
filled  all  Eio  either  with  mourning  or  rejoicing.  In  a  word,  1 
am  to  ^)eak  of  the  shipwreck  and  total  loss  of  the  Pernam- 
bucana, and  in  it  also  of  deeds  that  surpass  all  heroism.  Of 
this  incredible  history,  Joseph  Lewis  Simao  is  the  undisputed 
hero.  Yes,  it  is  true ;  our  noble  Negro  will  now  be  appre- 
ciated. 
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If  in  this  discourse  which  I  am  to  open,  the  langaage  rounds 
into  an  unwonted  swell ;  if  it  is  broken  and  ezdamatofj ;  if  it 
wants,  in  any  wise,  the  due  proportion  and  fitness  of  proper 
speech,  know  that  it  is  but  the  surging  and  booming  of  the  -storm, 
that  still  rages  in  me,  making  ineffectual  effort  to  utter  itself  in 
words.  To  me  the  heaye  and  roar  of  the  elements  are  not  yet 
subsided ;  but,  most  of  all,  the  terrible  tempests  of  emotional 
and  passional  power  which  I  hare  *  witnessed,  and,  in  some 
degree,  passed  through,  still  oppress  and  agonize  me.  The  oyer- 
pained  ear  and  tortured  soul  are  still  afficted  by  all  those  most 
horrible  sights  and  sounds,  that  are  struck  in,  as  it  were,  by  the 
action  of  fire ;  and  thus  incorporated  with  the  whole  conscious- 
ness of  life,  they  are  continually  rehearsing  themselves,  with  the 
memory  of  woe  unspeakable.  This,  which  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,  will  not  be  to  me  so  much  a  history  of  what  is  past,  as  an 
actoal  renewing  of  the  scenes  themselres. 

But  I  will  struggle  with  my  utmost  to  be  calm,  and  to  use  in 
this,  as  in  other  things,  all  sobriety  and  right  reason. 

To  unfold  my  story  in  due  order,  I  must  return  to  the  ship, 
and  almost  back  to  the  point  of  my  last  writing.  I  am  able  to 
do  this  more  exactly  than  I  otherwise  could,  by  referring  to  the 
Protest  of  the  Captain,  which  he  has  forwarded  by  my  hands, 
for  the  earliest  publication  in  Eio. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1853,  we  sailed  from  the  bar  of  Eio 
Grande  of  the  South,  in  the  national  steam  packet  Pemambu- 
cana,  with  her  commander,  being  bound  for  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
After  she  had  cleared,  and  was  in  eight  fathoms  of  water,  we 
steered  northeast,  untU  six  o'clock  in,  the  afternoon,  and  then 
made  Point  Bujuru,  and  found  that  we  were  in  twelve  fathoms 
of  water.  At  this  time  the  wind  was  southeast,  and  the  weather 
was  so  obscure  that  it  was  with  cUfficulty  we  could  see  the 
shore.  At  eight  o'clock  we  steered  northeast,  quarter  east,  till 
daybreak,  or  after  three  o'clock  on  the  Tth,  when  the  wind 
rounded  to  the  east,  with  a  strong  breeze.  We  continued,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  same  point,  with  very  heavy  weather.    There 
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was  no  son  to  be  seen,  and  consequently  we  could  obtun  no 
positiyelatitade  ;  bat,  with  an  estimated  latitude,  we  continued 
to  make  northeast,  quarter  east.  The  wind  now  increased,  and 
piled  tap  the  sea.  It  also  began  to  rain,  and  continued  till  the 
8th,  with  powerful  winds.    • 

On  the  8th  the  wind  was  fresh  from  the  east,  and  in  the 
momhg  the  plmnmet  made  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  which 
determined  that  we  were  yet  to  the  north  of  Cape  Santa  Martha. 
The  commander  was  careful  to  keep  out  to  sea  ;  and  the  sound- 
ing was  now  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  In  the  afternoon  the 
weather  was  much  worse  ;  and  at  night  the  yessel  encountered 
the  most  terrible  storm  that  was  erer  known  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bio  Grande.  The  wind  blew  a  hurricane  ;  the  seas  ran  moun- 
tain high,  threatening  every  moment  to  engulf  eyerything;  and 
the  ship  struggled  as  if  her  planks  were  riying  asunder,  every 
time  she  was  lifted  up,  or  dashed  down  again,  by  the  terrible 
surges.  We  could  not  put  on  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
steam^  for  fear  of  sinking,  and  shortly  we  reduced  the  measure 
to  half,  and  so  went  on  till  twelve  o'clock,  with  a  terrible  tem- 
pest, and  the  sea»  rolling  mountain  high.  After  this  we  turned 
on  but  one  quarter,  because  the  sea  broke  completely  over  the 
ship.  She  was  in  imminent  danger  of  sinking,  and  with  great 
difficulty  she  struggled  through  the  water. 

At  two  o'clock  she  refused  to  obey  her  helm,  and  veered  to 
the  south.  She  made  south  of  southeast }  and  thus  we  went 
on  until  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  turned  to  the 
north. 

But  at  length  the  vessel  began  once  more  to  obey  her  helm, 
with  her  bows  to  the  sea,  and  aU  were  enlivened  by  a  gleam  of 
hope  that  we  should  now  be  delivered  from  death.  Heaven  has 
thrown  back  the  mantle  of  darkness  with  which  it  has  been  so 
long  covered ;  some  furtive  stars  ai^ar ;  the  wind,  at  the 
same  time,  abating,  and  rounding  to  the  northeast.  The  lead 
being  thrown,  we  found  ourselves  in  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  of  water,  while  three  or  four  hours  before  we  had  only  one 
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hundred  and  thirty  feet.  At  nine  o'clock  the  moon  had  risen  ; 
the  wind  was  at  the  east,  and  quite  calm,  and  portions  of  clear 
sky  appeared  among  a  multitude  of  open  and  J>roken  clouds. 
But  the  sea  was  restless,  and  its  rude  and  boisterous  surging 
gave  the  lie  to  the  hopes  engendered  by  the  heayens  and  the 
wind. 

After  nine  a  most  horrible  change  took  place  I  The  wind 
was  no  longer  calm,  but  sprang  at  once  into  a  new  and  redoubled 
fury. 

The  night  wore  away  ;  still  leaving  us  in  a  state  of  the  most 
cruel  anxiety.  Many  times  we  thought  the  ship  was  sinking  ; 
and  all  on  board  were  kept  in  the  constant  view  of  death. 
We  strove  hard  to  bring  every  passenger  out  of  the  unhappy 
steamer.  In  our  efforts  two  of  our  largest  boats  were  dashed  to 
pieces  ;  the  deck  and  forward  house  were  torn  away,  and  splin- 
tered into  atoms  ;  the  covering  of  the  cylinder,  the  helm  which 
turned  the  wheel  of  the  axle,  and  the  yoke  which  was  attached 
to  the  rods,  being  all  deranged,  the  ship  could  not  be  steered 
with  any  precision. 

We  tried  many  times  to  .run  through  the  seas ;  but  one  moment 
we  went  ahead,  and  the  next  backward.  We  mounted  on  the 
top  of  a  huge  sea  only  to  be  dashed  down  f^in  the  next  instant, 
with  a  force  far  more  than  sufficient  to  sink  us.  One  miserable 
pump  drained  the  water  from  the  deck  into  the  hold  of  the  ves- 
sel ;  and  we  coi:^^  not  throw  it  out  by  the  pump  of  the  engine. 

The  next  morning  it  was  cool,  with  the  wind  east  of  south- 
east, with  the  appearance  of  a  fearful  hurricane,  much  rain,  and 
the  most  angry  billows.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  steamer 
could  not  stand  the  storm  much  longer.  She  turned  northeast 
quarter  east ;  and  in  order  to  escape  the  seas,  we  diverged  a 
little  from  our  course,  and  went  northeast  by  quarter  north.  At 
eleven  o'clock  we  saw  Cape  Santa  Martha  to  the  northeast,  and 
the  beach  at  a  short  distance. 

It  now  rained  violently  ;  the  wind  blew  furiously,  and  the  sea 
burst  up  into  huge  waves  ;  therefore  we  tried  to  work  her  on  ; 
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but  she  agun  refused  to  obey  her  helm,  and  we  coald  only  hope 
to  break,  or  in  some  degree  palliate  the  force,  with  which  she  was 
driving  on,  directly  toward  the  beach.  Every  one  expected 
titat  we  should  be  inevitably  lost ;  and  we  could  only  keep  a 
good  look-out  for  the  best  place  to  run  her  aground.  At  eleven 
o'clock,  more  or  less,  we  chose  the  place  called  -Arroio  da  Cruz, 
which  is  three  leagues  fbom  the  cape  above  mentioned,  it  appear- 
ing the  best  place  to  save  the  largest  number  of  lives. 

We  tried  our  best  to  guard  all  thmgs  so  as  to  throw  the  ves- 
sel between  the  rolling  of  the  seas,  in  a  way  to  have  her  strike 
on  the  beach,  in  a  place  where  the  breakers  were  the  least  vio- 
lent. A  series  of  sand'-banks,  beaten  and  jumped  over  by  the 
breaking  waves,  ran  parallel  to  the  coast ;  and  a  terrible  current 
swept  the  shore  lengthwise.  The  ship  arrived  and  struck,  about 
mid-day,  toward  the  end  of  the  breakers. 

To  all  this  confusion  and  difficulty  must  be  added  the  cries  of 
the  passengers,  who  were  imploring  mercy,  and  the  groans  and 
shrieks  of  women  and  children.  These  discordant  and  heart-rend- 
ing sounds  made  a  strong  and  doleful  contrast  to  the  warbling 
of  an  unfortunate  and  beautiful  Oanary-birdin  one  of  the  berths. 
Amid  all  this  terrible  din,  the  little  creature  still  sang  on,  so 
sweetly,  so  lovingly,  that  many  actually  ceased  from  their  own 
cries,  and  listened  with  tears  to  his  unconscious  death-song. 

A  shipwreck  to  the  south  of  Tramandahy,  is  attended  with 
double  horrors.  We  only  escape  struggles  with  death  on  the 
sea,  to  the  tender  mercy  of  ferocious  savages  on  shore. 

One  man  by  name  of  Jos6  Maria,  who  had  great  experience  in 
sea  life,  attempted  to  reach  the  land  ;  but  he  was  lost.  In  an 
instant  he  was  utterly  unmanned.  The  soldiers  on  board  were 
urged  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  repeated  caUs  and  entreaties 
could  not  bring  one  forth  sufficiently  daring  to  make  a  trial.  The 
conmtander,  and  some  of  the  passengers  had  yet  courage  to 
struggle  on. 

Now  the  skies  seem  to  fly  and  whirl  in  the  terrible  exdtement 
of  the  storm.    The  tempest  raged  with  horrible  fiiry.    Where 
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could  we  flee,  but  into  the  yerj  gates  of  death  ?  The  sea  only 
offers  us  a  tomb.  What  extreme  angoish  was  Tisible  on  everj 
face  tad  heard  in  eyerj  cry  1 

We  had  lost  the  ^)eaking^tabe8  of  the  cabin  ;  and  the  pas- 
sengers could  not  hear  the  orders  of  the  captain  for  them  to  remain 
quiet  and  firm  in  their  proper  places  ;  for  all  who  were  run- 
ning about  were  in  great  danger  of  being  thrown  oyerboard,  by 
the  jerks  and  jumps  of  the  shqp,  when  she  struck.  There  was  no 
attention  paid  to  this  order  ;  probably  it  was  not  heard  ;  and 
the  passengers  begged  to  pass  to  the  bows  of  the  ship,  and  on 
top  of  the  quarter-deck.  The  sea  broke  furiously  over  all ;  but 
so  firmly  did  they  grapple,  that  the  wave  spent  its  force  without 
af^rently  washing  one  ovtf board. 

The  confusion  and  horror  of  this  scene  are  utterly  indescrib- 
able. The  screams  for  mercy,  the  prayers,  the  screeches,  the 
anguish,  and  woe,  and  suffering,  which  were  rained  on  our  deroted 
heads,  are  inconceiyable  now,  eren  to  those  who  have  endured 
them.  The  rigid  grasping  of  hands,  that  seemed  already  stiffen- 
ing in  the  death-clasp— -the  straining  embrace — ^the  last  agonizing 
kiss  of  love,  as  the  nearest  and  the  dearest  wound  their  arms 
about  each  other,  only  hoping  to  die  together — were  seen  on 
erery  side.  And  more  heartrending  still,  the  wild  reaching  out 
of  hands  toward  the  shore — the  tossing  of  tender  and  helf^ess 
arms — ^the  yearning  eyes  that  were  turned  toward  the  dear,  quiet 
home  and  loving  friends  that  would  never  more  be  seen — ^the 
shrieks  and  screams  for  help*-4ll  mingling  with  the  awful  uproar 
of  the  tempest,  the  hissing  of  the  wind  and  the  thundering  of  the 
waves,  were  deafening  and  terrific. 

In  the  midst  of  all  thiff,  low  and  sorrowful  were  heard  the 
wailings  of  a  poor  mother,  whose  daughter  was  crushed  on  deck. 
It  was  a  woefhl,  a  horrible  sc^e,  impossible  to  describe.  The 
pen  fails  utterly  ;  and  even  the  pencil  could  not  by  a  thousand 
pictures  express  half  its  anguish. 

Had  all  been  endowed  with  cool  courage,  much  of  this  suffer- 
ing might  hare  been  spared,  and  many  more  lives  saved  ;  but 
despair  proved  their  destiny. 
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Both  a  saUcHr  aad  one  of  the  passengers  had  been  snatched 
away  in  the  vam  attempt  to  reach  the  shore  with  a  cord.  This 
it  was  proposed  to  convey  and  fasten  secnrely,  that  the  passen- 
gers might  by  its  assistance  pass  through  the  surf.  Who  will 
now  brave  the  surges  ?  Who  will  dare  make  another  trial  7 
There  was  no  one  who  came  forward,  though  strongly  urged ; 
for  the  current  was  raging  so  fiercely  that  six  men  could  not 
make  fast  a  cable  ;  and  the  steamer  was  continually  thumpiog, 
having  been  carried  by  the  force  of  the  current  some  twelve 
hundred  feet. 

And  now  the  mountain  waves  are  rising,  and  rolling,  and 
breaking  over  the  stranded  barque  with  such  force  that  the 
passengers  can  only  by  the  greatest  exertions  save  themselves 
ftom  being  washed  overboard  ;  and  every  struggle  of  the  rocking 
and  tumbling  vessel  threatens  to  ingulf  them.  The  current, 
moving  with  great  rapidity,  sweeps  lengthwise  of  the  shore  ;  but 
the  tempest,  still  more  powerful,  dashes  the  mountain-seas  across 
it  against  the  rocks  and  over  the  beach,  howling,  foaming,  and 
roaring,  as  they  go,  and  with  every  shock  thundering  like  ten 
thousand  cannon. 

A  boat  could  no  more  live  in  such  a  sea  than  a  shingle  amid 
the  smothering  elements  of  a  whirlpool ;  and  it  must  be  certain 
death  for  any  living  man  to  enter  this  boiling  mass  of  angry 
waves.  Whole  fields  of  water  are  lifted  up  mountain-high,  and 
suddenly  dashed  down  again,  with  a  crashing  force  and  power 
that  seem  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  very  rocks  upon  the  coast. 
The  waves  are  furious,  and  the  dark  billows  rage  as  if  some 
mighty  monster  were  goading  them  on  to  battle.  Where  is  the 
mortal  man  who  will  dare  enter  their  awful  Jaws  7  Who  is  so 
maddened  with  his  valor  that  he  will  venture  on  certain  destruc- 
tion 7  There  is  not  one — not  one — and  would  that  all  were, 
indeed,  over ! 

In  this  terrible  hour,  all  the  strongest  motives  that  fire  the 
soul  and  strengthen  it  in  the  performance  of  heroic  deeds,  are 
left  powerless  and  inert.  There  is  no  heart  so  nerved  by  courage, 
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80  endowed  with  pity,  or  lore,  or  ambition,  that  it  does  not 
shrink  back  appalled  from  the  bare  thooght  of  yentoring  to  the 
shore.  Not  even  the  desire  to  save  objects  dearer  than  life — ^no 
hope,  no  fear,  no  emotion  or  passion  whaterer,  can  operate  with 
sniBcient  force  for  snch  an  attempt.  All  the  instincts  of  life  and 
self-preservation  shrink  from  it ;  and  hnman  natnre  revolts  from 
it  as  sniddal. 

And  now,  when  despair  has  seized  every  heart — when  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  children  rend  the  air,  and  the  agonizing 
groans  of  strong  men  are  heard — ^now,  when  wailing  cries  and 
prayers  seem  to  invade  the  heavens,  what  shall  be  done  ? 

I  can  write  no  more  at  this  time,  because  I  am  not  yet  re- 
covered firom  the  terrible  effects  of  exposure,  exertion  and  excite- 
ment, in  the  late  storm.  And  my  little  nurse  aud  my  good 
Robert,  who  is  also  here,  strenuously  forbid  me.  Theodosia 
unites  with  me  in  love  to  thee  and  Youley,  our  brother  and 
sister. 

And  thus  adieu  ; 

Shahuah. 


LETTER  XLIV. 

THE  DELIVXREB  APP1LAJR8. 

It  !■  the  African  Bimao— Ha  earriei  a  Cable— He  plongee  Into  the  Sea— Sknigglee  wltti 
Deatli— Danfen  tenrible  and  Thonaand-fold— After  many  lOraealottf  BMapee  reaehee 
the  Shore  ezhaotted— Wfldneai  and  Horrora  of  the  Ooaai— Sajage  People— Beliere 
Slmao  a  God— Joy  at  finding  blm  Homan — ^Retam  to  the  Ship— Benewed  Perihh— Be- 
peated  Aehlerements— Shahmah*i  Imprenlon  of  Theodori*— He  then  reeolTee  to  leave 
— 4>lfaen  go  with  him— They  arrlTe  In  Safety— Stanao't  leit  lEffiBrt-nflnaWy  reachca  the 
Shoro— Apparently  Dead— Lamentationa— He  reriToe. 

Olobu,  Oct.  ST. 

Bbqtheb  Hassak  : 

Once  more  I  retnrn  to  the  wreck  in  that  most  awfhl 
crisis.  The  Almighty  has  stretched  forth  a  saving  arm.  He  has 
sent  a  deliverer.  Yes ;  there  is  one  among  the  crew — one  of 
Nature's  noblemen — whose  conduct  shoots  np  out  of  this  dark- 
ness with  a  perfect  blaze  of  light.  It  is  Slmao,  the  African — 
Simao,  the  American  slave — Simao,  whose  color  is  made  a  badge 
of  perpetual  serfdom  I  The  deliverer  appears.  Is  it  to  rescue 
a  wife— to  save  a  child — to  assist  or  strengthen  a  brother,  or  a 
sister — ^to  aid  a  friend,  or  neighbor  ? — ^Well  might  he  be  praised 
— ^highly  might  he  be  honored — even  then  I — ^But  no  ;  he  has  but 
one  friend,  and  no  relative  on  board.  He  comes  only  to  rescue 
a  BROTHER-HAN — who  has  yet  dishonored  amd  disowned  his  brother- 
hood !    It  is  the  Negro  come  to  save  the  White  Man  I 

The  heroic  Simao  first  appears  in  sight  holding  to  the  bows, 
with  a  strong  cord  bound  about  his  waist.  He  pauses,  and  looks 
aroand.  The  attempt  appears  certain  death.  He  sees  it.  He 
feels  it.  But  what  sound  is  that,  which  has  such  a  wonderful  ef- 
fect on  him  ?    It  is  one  more  cry  for  help  from  a  beautiful  young 
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girl.  It  decides  him.  Oracioos  Ood  I  He  is  gone.  He  has 
planged  into  the  angrj  deep  ;  bat  in  the  yeiy  act  he  is  sainted 
by  the  cheering  shonts  of  all  on  board.  Ererj  one  forgot  his 
own  distress  in  an  instant,  and  mshed  to  gain  a  sight  of  so  much 
brayerj  and  heroism. 

Bat  he  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  he  is  sorely  lost  I  No  ;  look 
yonder  I  he  shoots  np  like  an  arrow  from  beneath  a  terrible 
ware.  He  strikes  oat  to  gain  the  shore  with  great  Tigor  and 
power — ^bnt  how  can  that  be  possible  7  Now  look  I  he  most 
certainly  be  strack  lifeless  by  that  moantain-sea  I  No  ;  Ood, 
and  his  own  good  heart,  still  abide  with  him.  Gradaally  sink- 
ing, he  stands  upright  in  the  water,  until  only  his  head  is  aboye 
the  surface.  Now  he  is  lifted  up,  seemingly  almost  into  the 
clouds — ^now  he  is  left  by  the  sea,  and  plunges  down  far  beneath 
its  surface.    He  rises  at  once,  and  strikes  again  for  the  shore. 

Now  the  returning  wayes  will  certainly  dash  him  to  atoms 
against  the  ship  ;  but  his  ingenuity  is  more  than  a  match  for  the 
power  of  the  wayes  ;  for  he  brayely  plunges  down  into  the  sea, 
to  escape  the  force  of  the  returning  surges.  He  again  rises,  but 
he  is  exhausted — ^he  hesitates — ^No  ;  he  has  only  staid  too  long 
under  water,  and  waits  to  catch  a  good,  deep  breath.  He  turns 
to  look  at  the  steamer,  and  the  action  causes  all  hearts  to  sink  ; 
but  he  shouts  forth  brayely  :  ''  Strong  hearts  I"  and  agam  faces 
the  shore.    The  united  yoices  of  all  cheer  him  on. 

His  progress  is  ezceedmgly  slow  ;  and  eyery  moment  it  appears 
more  difficult.  First  he  goes  up  to  mid-heayen,  then  he  is 
plunged  down  into  the  yawning  abyss.  Now  he  is  struggling  for 
the  mastery ;  now  he  holds  his  way  with  an  almost  godlike 
power  ;  and  again  he  barely  escapes  being  hurled  to  the  bottom. 
Eyery  eye  is  strained  to  get  sight  of  him.  He  hears  the  cheering 
yoices  of  those  on  board  faintly  mingling  with  the  thundering 
elements  ;  and  he  strains  eyery  nenre,  and  puts  forth  eyery  effort 
to  reach  the  shore. 

But  now  destruction  comes  !  He  cannot  escape  I  A  terrible 
surge  is  returning  from  the  shore,  with  redoubled  fury,  as  if  it 
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were  goaded  with  rage,  to  find  that  its  onward  mareh  was 
stopped  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  another,  almost  equally  terri- 
ble; is  mshing  in  toward  the  shore  with  the  yelodtj  of  an  arrow; 
and  he  is  midway  in  the  great  trough  between  them,  and  must 
be  dashed  to  pieces  when  they  meet,  for  at  the  place  of  contact 
they  will  leap  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  He  sees,  and  is  pre- 
paring against  the  danger.  He  turns  upon  the  water,  and  Hes 
at  full  length  upon  his  back,  with  one  arm  over  the  top  of  his 
head,  the  hand  firmly  grasping  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  the 
other  coTering  his  face,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  break  the 
waves  from  his  head. 

On,  on — on  they  come  I  like  two  terrific  monsters,  threatening 
to  dash  each  other  into  atoms,  at  the  first  encounter.  They 
meet ;  and  where  is  the  submerged  Simao  7  Up  goes  the  water 
to  a  giddy  height ;  but  we  can  see  nothing  of  the  brare  sailor  ! 
Look  I  out  of  that  angry  flood,  that  seems  to  jut  against  the 
sky,  is  seen  the  noble  Simao,  shooting  forth  like  an  arrow,  far 
aboYe  the  mass  of  howling  waters. 

His  cool  defiance  is  rung  out  with  a  shout :  ''Safe  I''  and  the 
cry  of  the  struggling  mariner  is  answered  from  -ship  and  shore, 
in  rounds  of  hearty  cheers.  Down  he  goes  again,  and  battles 
manfully  for  the  shore.  On,  on  he  goes,  with  the  united  cheers 
of  all,  from  the  ship  and  on  shore.  His  endurance  appears 
superhuman,  and  his  energy  neyer-ending. 

On,  on  he  goes.  He  has  gamed  more  than  half  the  distance, 
and  is  still  vigorous  and  well  strung ;  but  his  course  is  not  yet 
clear  of  dangers.  On  the  contrary,  the  perils  multiply  as  he 
proceeds.  Now  he  meets  with  something  more  formidable  and 
difficult  to  grapple  with  than  water.  He  must  pass  an  enormous 
rock,  or  be  dashed  to  atoms  ;  yet  the  wind  and  waves  are  set^ 
ting  him  directly  toward  it  Though  straining  every  nerve  to  the 
utmost,  to  keep  clear,  he  nears  it  every  moment.  He  cannot 
escape.  He  is  lost  to  our  sight ;  and  his  friends  in  the  ship, 
with  sinking  hearts,  are  watching  for  his  destruction  I 

Oracious  God  I  is  there  no  help  for  so  brave  a  man  7    StOl 
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he  rushes  forward.  On,  on  he  goes,  with  an  awful  sea  carrying 
him  directly  against  the  rock.  Down  he  goes  ont  of  sight ;  and 
now  he  mnst  strike,  and  be  dashed  to  atoms. 

Hold  1  Ood  is  more  powerful  than  the  united  storms  of  all 
the  earth  I  See  that  mighty  ocean  sni^e,  that  now,  like  a  furioos 
deluge,  pours  oyer  the  rocks.  It  arrests  the  force  of  the  inward 
current,  and  sayes  the  courageous  sailor  from  death.  On  comes 
another,  mightier  still,  and  with  a  power  that  will  not  be  stayed; 
but  with  that  sudden  discernment  which  so  often  displays  itself 
in  times  of  great  danger,  Simao  discovers  a  small  shelying  niche 
in  the  rock  ;  and  now  he  is  striying  with  might  and  main  to  gain 
it,  before  the  sea  strikes  him.  He  has  gained  and  grappled  the 
projecting  point  of  the  rock  with  the  strength  of  a  giant.  To 
haul  in  the  slack  of  his  cord,  and  to  fasten  it  and  keep  the  sea 
from  tearing  bim  away — ^to  lean  hard  against  the  projection,  and 
to  plant  his  shoulder  firmly  under  it,  so  as  not  to  be  lifted  up,  lire 
the  work  of  an  instant.  Thus  fortified,  he  may  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  terrible  force  of  the  waves.  If  not,  he  must  die.  This 
is  his  only  hope.  To  be  dashed  against  the  rock  by  such  a  sea 
is  instant  death. 

Now  the  surge  strikes  with  the  roar  of  a  hundred  cannon. 
Now  it  rushes  on,  and  leaves  him  like  a  statue.  What  can  it 
mean  ?  Is  he  really  dead,  or  stunned,  or  too  severely  hurt  to 
move  ?  No ;  he  is  struck  with  amazement,  and  almost  over- 
whelmed with  horror  ;  for  his  cord  has  been  torn  asunder,  like  a 
thread  in  a  gale  I  What  is  he  to  do  f  It  is  not  for  self  that  he 
has  braved  the  deep  ;  and  now,  all  is  lost  I  But  what  new 
frenzy  has  seized  him  ?  Is  he  maddened  by  despair  ?  or  is  he 
endeavoring  to  return  to  the  ship  ;  for  with  the  rapidity  and 
strength  of  a  furious  tiger,  he  has  plunged  into  the  desperate 
situation  from  wMch  h»  tried  so  hard  to  escape. 

Up  he  comes,  close  by  the  rock.  Now  he  waves  something  in 
triumph  over  his  head.  He  springs  up  the  rock  with  the  agility 
of  a  cat ;  and  arriving  at  the  top,  in  the  view  of  all,  he  joyfully 
holds  up  his  regained  cobd.    }n  haste,  again  he  fastens  it  around 
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his  waist,  for  the  restless  and  agitated  wares  rear  their  destroy- 
ing heads,  and  again  rnsh  onward.  Simao  stands  coollj 
watching  the  progress  of  the  sea,  till  it  meets  the  rock,  when  he 
saddenlj  leaps  into  the  boiling  corrent,  and  strikes  oat  for  the 
shore.  Bat  he  has  not  yet  escaped  the  rook.  A  retoming 
wave  hnrls  him  back  with  farj  ;  bat  he  eyades  the  shock  in  the 
best  possible  manner  ;  for  he  tarns  himself  in  the  water,  and  is 
carried  feet  foremost  against  the  rock,  thas  breaking  l^e  fall  by 
giving  way  to  it. 

Once  more  he  tries  to  gain  the  shore  ;  and  by  yeering  to  the 
left,  he  sncceeds  in  loosening  and  slipping  off  the  cord  from 
the  rock  ;  and  now  he  battles  manfally  for  the  beach.  His 
nerres  most  be  made  of  steel,  and  his  sinews  of  iron,  or  ho  coold 
not  hold  oat  so  long ;  bat  on  he  goes,  with  still  increasing 
energy  and  courage.  He  advances  nobly  ;  and  if  not  ezhaasted 
he  i|Ul  soon  be  cheered  by  the  voices  on  shore.  Now  he  has  to 
prepare  for  his  last  danger — ^that  of  being  dashed  with  stonning 
force  against  the  beach.  Abready  the  voice  of  encooragement  is 
heard.  The  cheers  of  those  on  shore  reach  his  ears.  Bat  one 
moment  the  waves  snrge  inland  to  a  great  distance,  and  the 
next  they  leave  all  dry. 

He  paases  to  sarvey  the  land ;  he  tarns  ap  the  coast,  and 
straggles  hard  to  make  the  shore  nearer  to  a  grove  of  thick 
anderbrnsh  and  trees.  Borne  on  the  sommit  of  a  large  sea,  on 
still  he  goes,  bat  with  sach  a  force  as  to  be  driven  completely 
throagh  the  top  of  a  large  tree. 

As  the  retanung  wave  hnrled  him  again  into  it,  he  clatched  it 
with  a  giant's  grasp  ;  and  the  moment  the  water  passed  oat,  he 
sprang  from  the  tree,  and  hastened  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
waves,  where  he  was  received  by  all  with  open  arms,  and 
prayers,  and  thanks.  And  these  lively  and  repeated  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  and  gratitade,  which  the  spectators  coald  not  be  re- 
strained from  offering,  came  near  being  even  more  fatal  than  the 
sea  ;  for  in  his  exhaasted  condition  he  could  ill  support  them, 
and  was  only  saved  by  the  interference  of  »  wiser,  if  not  a  better 
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feeliog,  on  the  part  of  a  couple  of  intelligent  trayelleni,  who  had 
been  attracted  to  the  scene. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  observe,  that  the  coast  of  BrazQ  in 
this  region  is  pec^led  bj  a  half  wild,  wholly  ignorant,  mongrel 
and  sayage  race  ;  yet  these  men  of  nature — ^these  nntanght,  un- 
reclaimed worldlings  of  a' barbarous  country — ^were  spell-bound 
by  the  mighty  achieTements  of  Simao ;  and  they  became  at 
once  tame  and  gentle  as  the  nursling  lamb,  in  contemplating  the 
brave  conduct  and  sublime  bearing  of  this  intrepid  sailor.  In 
their  simple  wonder  they  regard^  him  as  some  mighty  god  of 
the  ocean  ;  and  as  he  advanced,  they  gaced  on  him  with  horror  ; 
for  they  believed  he  had  come  from  the  depths  far  below — ^it 
might  be  to  drag  them  down  to  death — ^to  lay  them  in  thotie 
profound  tcMnbs  of  the  world,  where  the  dead  of  Ocean  rock  to 
and  fro,  in  an  eternal  suspension  of  being.  Was  he  not  one 
commissioned  from  the  silent  halls,  where  the  Sea  Queen  builds 
her  coral  palace,  and  holds  her  sceptre  over  the  obedient 
waves  ?  He  must  be  superhuman,  so  powerful,  so  wonderful,  so 
Bwfnl  are  his  achievements*  They  were  chained  to  their  places 
by  the  most  intense  emotions  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

Almost  all  untutored  men  are  peculiarly  sensiMe  of  sublime 
influences  ;  and  great  human  actions — great  exhibitions  of  human 
courage  and  power — ^are  the  strongest  among  these.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  when  they  saw  that  his  mission  was  good,  and  not  evil, 
they  were  like  the  savages  of  old,  who  mistook  Paul  for  a  god, 
believing  that  he,  too,  was  a  god,  sent  to  save  the  shipwrecked. 

But  when  his  desperate  undertaking  was  complete,  and  on 
gaining  the  shore  he  appeared  in  the  form  and  likeness  of  a  man 
—a  man  of  mortal  mould,  even  as  themselves — there  was  a  re- 
action of  their  fears,  and  their  wonder ;  and  with  streaming 
tears  they  bowed  themselves  down  at  his  feet ;  they  embraced 
his  knees  ;  they  clung  to  his  garments  ;  they  sought  to  touch  his 
hands,  as  if  they  expected  that  some  divine  virtne  was  to  come 
out  of  him. 

Being  rescued  at  length,  he  turned  to  view  the  ship  }  and  the 
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Sight  nearly  unmanned  him  ;  for  that  moment  he  saw  a  nnmber 
of  white  flags  streaming  on  the  wind,  announcing  the  joy  of 
those  on  board  for  his  safe  aniyal ;  the  tears  gashed  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  trembled  with  great  emotion.  Tes  ;  it  is  true  that 
this  giant,  both  in  physical  and  moral  power — ^he  who  has  jnst 
dared  more  than  any  mortal  upon  the  battle-field — ^who  has  es- 
caped incomprehensible  dangers,  braying  all  without  fear  or 
dread,  moved  only  by  the  impolses  of  a  great  and  pure  human- 
ity, with  the  tender  heart  of  a  little  child — weeps  at  the  sight 
of  a  strip  of  white  cloth  I  What  simplicity — ^what  modesty  1 
How  easily  is  he  touched  by  the  generous  recognition  from  the 
ship,  of  those  who  have  forgotten  their  own  extreme  danger  to 
r^oice  in  his  safety. 

As  soon  as  the  end  of  the  cord  was  made  fest,  and  a  line  was 
thus  established  between  the  ship  and  shore,  he  i^ain  plunged 
into  the  raging  deep,  to  fight  his  way  back,  and  there  to  com- 
mence a  series  of  trials,  acts  and  exertions,  which  were  never 
equalled  by  mortal  man  ;  and  even  the  &bled  achievements  of 
Hercules  are  fairly  eclipsed  by  them. 

The  intrepid  sailor  soon  reached  the  ship ;  and  seizing  the 
first  woman  who  presented  herself,  again  started  for  the  shore. 
It  is  a  noble  sight  to  see  this  strong  man,  now  with  a  burden  of 
life,  making  his  way  to  the  land.  At  times  they  are  suspended 
far  above  the  waters,  then  plunged  far  beneath  ;  but  still  she  is 
secure  in  his  iron  grasp  ;  and  a  joyful  shout  now  announces  that 
they  are  landed  safely. 

Again  he  plunges  in  and  makes  for  the  ship.  Thus  time  after 
time  did  he  return,  till  it  really  seemed  that  he  was  invincible. 
Again  and  again  did  he  venture,  till  his  haggard  and  trembling 
form  told  too  plainly  that  his  strength  was  feat  ebbing.  Still 
he  ventured,  though  all  both  in  the  ship  and  on  shore  entreated 
and  implored  him  not  to  venture  out  again. 

Though  he  has  now  saved  ten  uvxs,  he  again  struggles  for 
the  ship  ;  and  taking  another  in  his  arms,  he  gains  more  than 
half  the  distance  to  the  shore,  when  suddenly  he  stops.    His 
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strength  is  giving  way.  RecoYering,  again  he  straggles  forward  ; 
bat  now,  a  monntain  wave  lifting  him  op,  his  charge  is  dashed 
from  his  arms.  Weak  and  worn  ont  with  all  these  terrible  exer- 
tions, as  he  most  be  and  is,  now  commences  the  battle  of  ezcit^ 
ment  and  horror.  Simao  at  once  lets  go  of  the  cord,  in  order  to 
regain  his  charge,  a  wave  having  swept  her  at  some  distance. 
Nothing  dannted,  he  makes  for  her  with  the  energy  of  one  who 
is  not  to  be  baffled  ;  he  soon  grasps  her  arm,  and  now  com- 
mences the  most  ardnoos  part  of  his  undertaking,  the  effort  to 
regain  the  cable. .  He  struggles ;  he  strives  with  every  remain- 
ing effort ;  and  every  time  they  go  down  he  guards  his  charge 
in  so  careful  a  manner  as  to  prevent  her  from  being  strangled, 
while  he  encourages  her  with  his  voice  to  hold  out  to  the  last^ 
though  she,  in  the  most  unselfish  manner,  begs  him  to  let  her  go 
and  save  his  own  precious  life. 

"No,''  said  the  magnanimous  saUor,  "we  will  live  or  die 
together." 

He  fights  the  waves  with  redoubled  energy  ;  and  at  last  his 
exertions  are  crowned  with  success.  He  once  more  reaches  the 
cable,  pauses  a  moment  to  catch  breath,  and  again  starts  for 
the  shore,  which  he  at  length  reaches  in  an  exhausted  state. 

All  try  to  persuade  him  not  to  venture  any  more ;  but  after 
he  has  lain  down  a  moment,  he  again  sets  off  for  the  ship,  which 
he  reaches  in  a  feeble  state  ;  but  without  waiting  to  rest,  he 
takes  his  twelfth  person  and  heads  for  the  shore,  which  through 
great  exertion  he  reaches  in  such  an  exhausted  condition  that  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  stand,  while  his  whole  form  quivers  and 
shakes  like  an  aspen  leaf.  After  being  rubbed  for  a  short  time, 
he  revives  sufficiently  to  stand  up.  He  waits  a  few  moments, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  he  again  rushes  into  the  sea,  and 
arrives  at  the  ship  stUl  weaker  than  at  any  time  before. 

It  was  ab  this  point  that  my  Theodosia  seemed  to  stand  before 
me,  and  with  a  look  of  authority  which  I  could  not  resist,  she 
commanded  me  to  leave  caring  for  others  and  save  myself. 
Terrible  was  my  last  look  on  all  those  haggard  and  despairing 
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faces ;  and  then,  OTerpowered  as  it  were  by  a  retarning  iostiiict 
of  self-preservation,  I  leaped  into  the  sea.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time,  also,  Lniz  de  Gosta^  Jos^  Antonio,  Femandes  Loiz  Correa 
de  Mello,  the  commander,  Jos^  da  Silva  Penhiero,  the  detain, 
and  some  others,  also  left  and  arrived  in  safety. 

As  if  to  try  his  powers  of  endurance  to  the  utmost,  and  to  cap 
the  climax  of  all  his  previous  exertions,  the  last  person  Simao 
takes,  making  thirteen  in  all,  is  a  man  with  but  one  arm,  maimed 
and  blind.  This  is  an  old  soldier.  He  seizes  him  at  once,  and 
starts  with  courage  for  the  shore  ;  but  his  progress  is  slow.  It 
is  too  much  for  him  ;  yet  for  a  time  he  goes  on  bravely.  But 
now  he  stops — he  waits — ^he  can  go  no  further.  Ha  I  now  he 
puts  forth  another  effort  to  move  on — now  an  angry  wave  breaks 
his  hold  of  the  cable  ;  he  grasps  it  again,  and  on  he  goes — ^now 
up  to  the  sky,  now  down  into  the  yawning  gulf,  as  if  to  be 
devoured.  Yet  slowly  he  toils  on  with  his  heavy  and  helpless 
burden.  What  labor,  what  power,  are  exhibited  in  his  move- 
ments. Now  a  great  wave  lifts  him  and  his  burden  high  up, 
and  dashes  them  with  great  force,  and  apparently  dead,  upon 
the  beach. 

I  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  this,  and  the  terrible  ex- 
citement it  produced  among  those  whom  his  bravery  had  saved. 
Everything  we  can  do  is  done  ;  but  for  some  time  life  appears 
extinct. 

Now  a  scene  of  piteous  lamentation  ensues.  They  who  owe 
to  him  their  own  lives,  weep,  and  mourn,  and  accuse  themselves 
of  being  his  destroyers.  It  was  signalled  to  the  vessel  that 
Simao  was  dead ;  and  then  the  wail  of  sorrow  that  was  sent 
forth  amid  all  their  own  wretchedness,  was  the  most  wonderful 
eulogy  ever  yet  offered  to  departed  greatness. 

We  carry  him  under  shelter,  and  apply  every  restorative 
within  reach.  At  last  we  discover  that  he  breathes  ;  and  this 
news  nearly  determines  his  death,  for  all  rush  in  to  offer  their 
thanks  and  congratulations,  and  it  is  only  by  force  that  the 
crowd  can  be  kept  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  him  to 
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breathe.  Now  we  arfe  -compelled,  hard  as  it  is,  to  force  them 
oat  altogether,  for  only  by  the  greatest  quiet  aad  sileiice  can  he 
be  presenred.  The  people  from  all  quarters  ponr  in  to  catch  a 
flight  of  this  noble  man ;  bat  they  are  not  allowed  to  approach 
him. 

But  Norse  and  Doctor  again  (Nrescribe  quiet  and  rest ;  and 
shoold  I  not,  indeed,  choose  to  obey  them,  if  bnt  to  reflect  bade 
on  m^lf  the  grace  and  Joy  of  the  boon  t 

And  thus  I  leave  thee. 

Salattm; 

Shahmah. 
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flfanao  reftond  to  Consdoan^eH— UnlTorf al  Joy— HIb  incredlblo  EzerUoDS  mfaraooloin— 
SftTM  thirteen  LlTefr— Vorty-one  sared  by  his  Help — Oomplete  ExbAnition— Effort*  to  be 
•aved— Horrible  8ceB*->0able  glTei  vay— SoflbrtD^i  on  Shore— Ineffeotnal  Bzevtlone  to 
MTO  thoie  on  Board— Power  of  ffimao*a  Aots  orar  the  NatiTea— The  Sh^  goes  down— 
Official  KindneM  and  Belief— Sarriyon  sent  to  St  Catharine— Celebration  of  Thanks- 
girlng— Shahmah  and  his  Dispatches— ArrlTce  in  Uo— Rumors  Just  before  him— Monm- 
Ing  throughout  the  Olty— Shahmah  meets  the  Padr6--^The  Mules  do  not  appreciate  his 
Hasto— Road  comes  to  an  End— Surprises  Theodorta— Her  Qratitnde. 

Qloria,  Oct.  80. 

Brother  Hassak  :' 

I  retom  at  once  to  Simao,  whom  I  left  at  my  last  writiDg 
insensible  on  the  coast  of  Campa  Lon^.  As  soon  as  he  revived 
he  manifested  the  greatest  concern  for  those  who  were  left  on 
board ;  but  his  power  was  finite ;  and  the  nnfortnnates  who 
remained,  were  swallowed  np  and  lost,  with  the  final  breaking  of 
the  ship. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  really  better,  it  was 
impossible  to  restrain  those  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  their 
lives,  from  the  presence  of  their  benefactor.  Being  asked  if  he 
would  like  to  see  them,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  do  so.  The 
moment  this  was  made  known,  they  all  mshed  into  his  presence ; 
and  snch  a  group  of  wild-looking,  half  naked,  and  more  than 
half  £amished  men,  women,  and  children,  never  before  were 
moved  by  one  single  sovereign  sentiment.  They  embraced  ;  they 
kissed  him  ;  they  sainted  the  very  hem  of  his  garments  ;  they 
wept ;  they  shouted  ;  they  prayed  ;  they  knelt  and '  implored 
blessings  on  his  head.  The  scene  defies  description  ;  and  let  us 
draw  the  veil  of  silence  over  such  an  hour. 
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The  captain  said  he  had  rather  be  Simao  than  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil.  Bat  expression  fails.  I  can  do  little  more  than  shovr 
to  mj  noble  benefactor,  and  to  all  the  world,  that  I  have  not 
forgotten  him  nor  his  miracolons  adueyements.  I  say  miracn- 
loos,  because  I  verily  belieye  that  had  he  not  been  assisted  by 
some  divine  power,  or  inspired  li>y  some  divine  principle  with  the 
belief  that  success  was  certain,  he  conld  not  have  achieved,  even 
the  very  first  of  these  truly  wonderful  actions.  I  could  not  have 
lived  one  moment  in  that  furious  sea,  without  help  of  the  cord 
which  [^Simao  had  carried  over,  and  fastened  securely  to  the 
shore.  Words  lose  all  their  power,  when  I  would  express  what 
I  feel  for  him. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  he  saved  thirteen  lives,  making 
the  passage  of  that  angry  sea  twenty  seven  times.  And  not 
only  these  ;  but  being  the  first  to  carry  and  fasten  the  cable, 
which  no  other  person  could,  or  dared  attempt,  be  virtually 
saved  all  who  reached  the  shore  by  that  means.  Forty-one  per- 
sons, in  short,  really  owe  their  lives  to  his  nobleness  and  bravery. 
But  by  these  repeated  efforts  he  had  exerted  himself  to  that 
last  degree,  which  must  break  down  suddenly  and  finally  ;  for 
it  was  the  excitement  of  the  last  nerve — ^the  straining  of  the 
last  muscle  ;  and  then  he  fell  to  the  earth,  apparently  dead.  His 
exertions  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  sentiment  of  the  most  exalted 
philanthropy  that  ever  warmed  the  merely  human  breast. 
Courage  alone  could  not  have  sustained  him  a  moment.  It 
would  have  been  sheer  madness,  in  such  a  case,  to  dare  for  the 
sake  of  daring. 

When  all  other  efforts  had  failed,  and  no  help  was  to  be  had, 
then  opened  new  scenes  of  horror,  in  repeated  attempts  of  the 
passengers  to  reach  the  shore,  which  they  could  not  have  done, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  cord  of  Simao.  The  husband  took 
the  wife ;  the  daughter  was  guided  by  the  father ;  the  strong 
man  took  charge  of  some  helpless  woman  ;  the  son  sustained  his 
aged  father  or  mother.  Now  one  was  torn  from  the  strong 
grasp  ;  now  both  were  swept  away ;  now  the  shrieks  of  the 
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dying  were  heard  ;  now  the  cries  of  those  who  had  lost  their 
friends  ;  all  Toices  of  terror  came  in  the  chaotic  uproar  ;  and  from 
the  confusion — ^the  mingling  of  all  horrible  dghts  and  soonds — 
the  heart  tnmed  away  sick,  and  the  sool  shniiik,  with  shuddering. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  cable  gave  way,  and  the  sea  was 
even  more  violent  than  before.  It  now  became  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  save  all  the  passengers.  There  remained  on  board  one 
poor  mother  with  seven  children,  and  many  others. 

The  9th  of  October  I  What  a  night  I  Many  persons,  half  naked, 
were  exposed  to  the  cold  on  a  barren  desert,  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  mongrel-barbarians,  far  worse  than  savages  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  for  while  they  had  lost  the  virtues  of  the  savage,  they 
had  gained  only  the  vices  of  the  white  man.  The  nearest  civi- 
lized inhabitants  were  at  a  considerable  distance,  there  being 
none  within  three  leagues.  Thus  we  were  left  at  the  mercy  of 
these  barbarians  ;  and  what  could  we  expect  from  them  ? 

There  were  few  roads,  and  they  were  not  in  a  passable  condi- 
tion. There  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  hover  together  on 
that  miserable  beach,  to  endure  such  intense  suffering  from  cold 
and  privation,  that  we  could  with  difficulty  be  grateful  for  the 
wretched  lives  £hat  were  spared  for  a  fate  cruel  as  this.  In 
addition  to  our  own  immediate  sufferings,  we  listened  all  night 
to  the  terrible  boom  of  the  sea,  in  the  intermissions  of  which 
were  heard  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  those  who  remained  on 
board. 

In  the  morning  repeated  efforts  were  again  made  to  rescue  the 
sufferers  from  the  wreck  ;  and  after  ten  unsuccessful  attempts, 
we  were  compelled  to  relinquish  aU  hope  of  saving  them.  In 
these  attempts  many  truly  noble  acts  were  performed,  all  origi- 
nating in  a  pure  and  self-forgetting  generosity ;  but  they  were 
destined  to  fail,  for  the  sea  continued  impassable. 

It  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  influence  and  presence  of 
Simao  that  noiaets  of  violence  or  theft  were  attempted  by  the 
natives.  His  great  soul  seemed  to  have  filled,  inspired,  and  taken 
possession  of  them.    They  were  softened  in  their  cruel  selfishness 
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by  his  sablime  generositj.  They  were  lifted  oat  of  their  sarag- 
ism  by  his  dirine  noUeneas.  On  his  first  prostration  they  had 
constrocted  a  temporary  shelter — a  kind  of  hat  of  boughs,  and 
fragments  that  h^  been  cast  ashore  by  the  storm  ;  and  after 
they  were  necessarily  driven  from  his  presence,  they  croached 
down  among  the  branches,  or  stood  about  the  entrance  of  the 
hat,  as  if  they  felt  some  effluence  of  the  mysterious  power,  which 
had  from  the  first  enchanted  them.  Their  yoices  were  hashed 
and  low  ;  their  motions  careful  and  solemn  ;  their  usually  cold 
and  sullen  faces  were  lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  yagne 
wonder ;  and  their  whole  manner  exhibited  a  very  high  degree 
of  excitement,  especially  in  the  faculties  of  wonder  and  Tenera- 
tion.    They  were  a  study  for  a  painter. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  shipwreck  readied  Campo  Bam- 
the  inspector  at  once  ordered  all  to  be  cared  for  in  the  most  hos- 
pitable manner.  Every  possible  attention  was  paid  to  the  sick, 
and  also  to  the  wants  of  the  ladies.  All  houses  were  opened  at 
once  ;  and  everything  was  done  that  could  be  for  the  succor  of 
the  distressed.  Orders  were  given  to  look  out  for  every  oppor- 
tunity to  reach,  and  if  possible  extend  help  to  those  on  board, 
and  to  save  and  secure  from  the  depredation  of  the  natives  what- 
ever property  might  be  cast  ashore. 

All  the  baggage  was  lost.  The  greater  part  was  washed 
ashore,  but  so  much  injured  as  to  be,  in  fact,  destroyed,  at  least 
for  all  immediate  purposes.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  probably 
stolen  during  the  night,  while  we  were  trying  to  find  shelter. 
On  the  night  of  the  10th,  the  coast  was  strewn  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  lost — men,  women  and  children,  a  sorrowful  and 
piteous  sight. 

We  saw  before  nightfall  that  the  ship  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer.  Her  timbers  had  for  some  time  wrenched  and  strained 
with  still  loader  and  loader  groans.  She  was  constantly  prq)he- 
sying  of  her  own  destruction.  About  ten  o'clock  she  parted,  and 
drove  in  all  directions.  We  listened  for  the  cries  of  the  lost ; 
but  in  the  loud  and  terrible  crash   that  followed  they  were 
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unheard  ;  and  the  silence  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  where  all 
those  human  lives  went  out  was  awful. 

On  the  mommg  of  the  11th,  we  came  to  look  at  the  beach, 
and  also  to  take  a  last  view  of  the  firagments  of  the  unfortunate 
steamer.  The  foremast  had  fallen,  and  the  Teasel  had  sunk  until 
the  bow  was  Just  in  sight.  The  mournful  requiem  that  howled 
over  the  sepulchre  of  the  dead,  was  truly  doleful  There  was 
nothing  more  to  wait  for  ;  so  we  departed  for  the  house  of  the 
inspector. 

But  what  a  scene  did  our  moying  phalanx  present.  Most  of 
the  women  had  scarcely  any  clothing  on  ;  and  some  who  were 
entirely  naked,  procured  anything  for  covering  which  presented 
itself.  It  was  remarkable  to  see  the  delicacy  of  many  of  these 
untutored  men. 

They  turned  aside  voluntarily  when  these  unfortunates  passed 
by  ;  so  imposing  above  all  outside  garments  is  a  true  modesty. 
One  of  the  officers  escorted  these  half-dressed,  and  undressed 
females  with  much  embarrassment,  which  was  relieved,  however, 
by  the  point  and  beauty  of  his  own  remark  :  "  My  ladies,"  said 
he,  "  on  these  occasions  there  is  no  sex." 

The  chief  officer  of  Laguna,  the  vicar,  delegate,  and  other 
authorities,  came  to  see  the  unhappy  passengers,  with  proffers 
of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medicine,  and  kindnesses  and  favors  in 
every  furm.  We  were  taken  to  their  houses,  and  there  being 
most  comfortably  and  honorably  bestowed,  we  were  treated  like 
a  band  of  brothers  and  sisters,  so  truly  does  misfortune  fraternise 
all  those  who  really  have  hearts.  Though  we  were  strangers, 
they  spared  no  expense  in  our  entertainment ;  and  not  content 
with  this  they  conducted  us  to  the  port  of  Imbituba,  where  they 
shed  tears  on  giving  us  up.  We  shall  always  remember  these 
people  with  gratitude.  They  were  bom  to  be  the  jewels  of  a 
grateful  country.  I  dwell  upon  their  virtues  because  this  may 
be  the  only  opportunity  I  shall  ever  have  to  repay  them  for  all 
their  kindness,  their  heritable  reception,  their  fraternal  interest 
and  love,  and  thdr  high-souled  generosity  in  all  things. 
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When  we  embarked  on  the  steamer  Oaapiassee,  we  were  laid 
under  new  obligations,  for  the  kindness  rendered  as  in  every  po»- 
uble  manner,  by  all  the  officers  on  board. 

On  arriring  at  St.  Catharine  we  were  received  with  the  greatest 
fayor  and  attention  by  the  noble  President  Shonter,  and  Joe6 
Maria  da  Loz,  into  whose  palaces,  houses,  and  families,  we  were 
Inyited,  and  entertained.  Here  our  great  deliTcrance  was  cele- 
brated by  thanksgiying  and  prayers,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop, the  worthy  president,  the  authorities  of  the  city,  and 
many  odiers.  But  knowing  well  how  terrible  would  be  the  shock 
to  my  Theodosia,  if  the  news  of  the  shipwreck  arrived  before  me, 
I  was  happy  to  become  the  bearer  of  dispatches  to  Rio. 

The  eyil  tidings  had  flown  before  me,  though  only  by  a  few 
hours  ;  and  on  my  arrival  the  greatest  excitement  prevaOed. 
When  the  news  first  came,  there  was  a  band  of  young  musicians 
playing  in  the  streets  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival 
of  the  emperor,  Don  Pedro  II.,  in  this  capital ;  but  the  cries 
of  woe,  and  shouts  of  distress,  that  suddenly  broke  forth  and 
wailed  through  the  city,  silenced  them  ;  and  groans  and  shrieks 
of  despair  were  alone  heard.  They  who  had,  or  supposed  they 
had,  Mends  on  board,  ran  to  and  fh>  with  frantic  gestures ; 
and  their  cries  of  distress  filled  the  air.  In  the  midst  of  this 
scene,  which  baffles  all  description,  I  arrived  from  the  place  of 
disaster,  bearing  an  official  catalogue  of  the  lost  and  saved  ;  and 
too  soon — ^too  surely — ^the  agonized  friends  and  relatives  were 
apprised  of  their  bereavements.  The  intelligence  was  received 
with  one  wild  shout  of  despair  fh>m  the  bereaved,  while  amid  its 
sharp  and  terrible  echoes  were  mingled  bursts  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  from  the  friends  of  the  saved. 

But  with  a  fineness  and  delicacy  of  feeling  which  deserves  all 
praise,  as  if  they  feared  to  insult  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved  by 
the  natural  expression  of  their  own  joy — or  moved  by  a  strong 
sympathy  for  sufferings  which  came  so  near  to  being  their  own, 
they  turned  to  weep  with  the  weeping  and  suffering  friends  of 
the  lost,  seeking  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  soothe  and 
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console  them.  The  entire  city  was  plunged  in  the  deepest  woe  ; 
for  every  one,  Mther  by  his  sympathy,  or  experience,  felt  himself 
on  the  brink  of  that  great  galf  of  misery,  which  had  over- 
whelmed so  many. 

Having  delivered  my  dispatches,  I  hastened  with  all  speed  to 
assare  the  friends,  who  by  this  time  mnst  have  canght  the  alarm, 
of  my  safety.  Abont  half  way  between  the  city  and  Gloria,  I 
met  the  Padr^,  who  was  going  down  to  learn  something  more 
definite  of  the  floating  rumors,  that  had  already  reached  them. 
And  the  good  man  wept  over  me,  as  tenderly  and  gratefully  as 
if  I  had  really  been  what  he  called  me — his  own  son.  To  my 
great  joy,  he  told  me  that  Theodosia  had,  as  yet,  heard  nothing 
— ^he  and  Madame  having  used  the  greatest  precaution  to  keep 
her  entirely  ignorant,  until  the  whole  truth  should  appear.  But 
she  hod  had  many  painful  presentiments  and  misgivings  concern- 
ing my  adventure,  ever  since  I  had  been  gone.  And  what  is  very 
remarkable,  from  having  had  a  dark  and  melancholy  day  on  the 
9th  of  October,  she  suddenly  fell  into  a  swoon — ^the  very  day  and 
hour  when  I  was  laboring  in  the  wreck,  and  was  suddenly  re- 
minded of  her  presence.  Did  her  Spirit  actually  then  come  to 
me,  to  warn,  and  save  me  7  I  can  find  no  other  answer  to  my 
questions,  than  by  confirming  this  ;  but  I  know  not  how  it  is. 

Thus  did  the  good  Padr6  beguile  me,  somewhat,  of  my  im- 
patience, because  the  poor  mules  did  not  give  a  more  generous 
interpretation  to  my  wishes,  and  fly,  instead  of  ambling  along, 
quietly  and  moderately  over  the  road,  that  never  seemed  so  long, 
as  when,  after  that  most  wonderful  escape,  it  lay  between  me 
and  my  Theodosia. 

But  it  came  to  an  end  at  last ;  and  as  I  wished  to  surprise 
her,  we  dismissed  the  carriage  at  the  high  road  and  walked 
quietly  up  the  avenue. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  heard  the  sweet,  low,  bird-like  carol 
of  the  very  song  I  loved.  Creeping  softly  through  a  narrow 
opening  in  the  vines,  I  stood  where  I  could  see^  without  being 
seen.    Slight  as  it  was,  she  had  heard  the  approaching  steps,  or 
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else  she  had  caught  the  finer  spiritnal  essence,  from  the  stirring 
air.  She  had  ceased  from  the  song  ;  and  with  clasped,  uplifted 
hands,  and  the  large  eyes  turned  directly  toward  me,  appeared 
intently  listening.  The  softly  radiant  face,  the  fair  arms  and 
shonlders,  and  the  white  drapery,  light  and  flowing  with  eyery 
breath  of  the  soft  breese,  all,  set  in  the  green  frame  of  the 
woven  Tines,  made  so  beantifol  a  picture,  I  could  not  choose  but 
gase  at  it  a  moment ;  and  then,  all  that  I  had  known  and 
suffered  was  forj^tten,  in  that  most  blissful  reunion. 

I  cannot  describe  the  agony  of  terror  with  which  she  heard 
my  story.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  she  is  so  penetrated  with 
gratitude,  not  only  for  my  safety,  but  that  of  so  many  others,  by 
the  hand  of  our  noble  friend,  that  she  will  sometimes  pause  in 
the  midst  of  her  gayest  speech  ;  and  gathering  more  closely  in 
my  arms,  she  will  whisper :  "  Oh,  my  Shahmah  1  how  good 
has  Ood  been  to  us  1"  And  then  she  will  be  silent  awhile  ;  for 
her  heart-lnlness  of  joy  is  oppressive. 

And  here,  for  the  present,  I  must  leave  you. 

Dear  brother  and  sister  adieu  ; 

Shahmah. 


LETTER  XLTI. 

HONOR  TO  THS  BRAVE  DEUYER^L 

Nawi  from  Sfanao^Tha  SabscriptloA— Hli  arilTal— OonttaiMd  Honort— Kolog^i 
Wonderftil  E&thntlaaii— Slmao  enters  the  Exchange— Meeting  called— Speeeh  of  the 
Preaident-'Smao^s  Reply— Time  for  Acts  not  Words— Preaeiitation  of  the  Jewels — 
Beaatiful  Speech — Simao^s  Reply — Mr.  Scarlton— •^hahmaVs  Fears — ^BCr.  Scarlton 
■peaks  of  Simao— Strong  Eervlslon— Robert's  Testimony— The  Branded  Hand— Exit 
Stmao— The  Emperor  enters— Oalls  for  Mr.  Scarlton— Imperial  Championship- 
Message  to  the  United  States. 

Qlosia,  Not.  2. 

Brother  Hassan  : 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  entbasiasm  which  the 
noble  actions  of  Simao  have  called  forth.  The  whole  citj,  from 
the  centre  to  the  circomference,  thrills  at  the  soand  of  his  name. 
The  health  of  the  hero,  which  has  suddenly  become  the  chief 
interest  and  care  of  the  nation^  is  daily  bulletined.  The  first 
dispatch  from  the  scene  of  suffering  was  thus  announced  in  one 
of  the  public  journals. 


u 
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'^By  a  dispatch  from  the  £cene  of  woe,  we  learn  that  Simao, 
after  a  night  of  good  nursing  and  rest,  Is  pronounced  out  of  dan- 
ger. He  has  passed  through  a  most  severe  struggle,  and  has 
barely  escaped  going  down  to  the  grave.  He  slept  well  during 
the  night,  with  the  exception  of  quite  a  number  of  springs  and 
starts,  as  if  he  were  still  struggling  with  the  waves.  He  evi- 
dently carried  his  humanity  to  bed  with  him. 

**  This  morning  he  ate  well,  but  was  so  extremely  lame,  sore, 
and  stiff,  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire  again,  soon  after  rising.    He 

25  ^" 
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wished  to  know  every  particular  of  the  wreck — or  at  least  so  far 
as  did  not  bear  on  his  awn  acts  ;  bat  anj  allosions  to  these  he 
would  not  listen  ta 

"  The  physician  says  that  every  muscle  is  unstrung-  by  the  ex- 
ertions, and  erery  cord  is  strained  ;  but  more  than  these,  the 
mind  is  strained^  the  soul  is  stretched^  and  the  heart  wrought  up 
to  such  a  degree  of  tension  that  his  life  could  not  hare  been 
Bayed,  if  his  strength  had  not  timely  given  way. 

"  But  now,  while  rejoicing  in  his  safety,  let  us  prove  our  grati- 
tude, as  he  did  bis  hoBoanity,  not  by  words  alone,  bat  by 
actions.  Let  us  speak  forth,  till  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth 
reverberate  the  continually  repeating  echo  of  his  fame  I  Let  the 
wide  world  hear  of  the  deeds  of  this  unrivalled  hero,  who  has 
BO  nobly  saved  our  chiIdren."-»-il!fer.  Corrtyporidimi  of  Nero,  4. 

( JVom  iht  same  of  Nov,  5J) 

*'  The  subscription  which  we  spoke  of  as  bein^  about  to  be 
opened  yesterday,  m  favor  of  the  sailor  Simao,  the  intrepid 
savior  of  the  shipwrecked  on  board  the  Pernambucana,  by  the 
worthy  members  of  the  Counsel  of  Direction  of  the  Braalian 
Packet  Company,  was  effectually  brought  forward  yesterday  ; 
and  the  amount  has  already  run  up  to  $3,000.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  headed  the  list  with  $220,  followed  by  her  Majesty  with 
$110.    The  subscription  still  remains  open." 

'*  SDCAO  HAS  ARHIVED. 

• 

**  The  arrival  of  this  wonderful  man  will  cause  thousands,  to 
flock,  to  gain  a  sight  of  him.  He  will  remain  for  some  time  in 
Eio  de  Janeiro.  The  subscription  has  run  up  higher  still.  Ye» 
terday  morning  the  passengers  who  were  saved  from  the  wreck, 
marched  barefooted  through  the  streets,  with  lighted  candles,  to 
pay  their  vows  to  God.  One  of  them  carried  a  beautiful  flag, 
on  which  was  painted  a  figure  of  the  steamer,  as  she  was  ship- 
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wrecked  in  the  Btorm.  It  was  mentioned  in  onr  issne  of  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  that  the  goyemment  wonld  probably  consider  it 
as  a  sacred  daty  to  confer  on  the  sailor  Simao,  a  gift  which  he 
eonld  bequeath  to  his  chOdren,  and  which  should  be  kept  as  an 
beir>loom  to  testify  of  his  acts,  through  all  posterity.  It  is  a  truly 
honorable  feature  in  this  popular  movement,  that  the  noble  ex- 
ample of  his  Majesty,  Don  Pedro  II.,  has  taken  the  first  and 
highest  place  in  the  work  of  justice  ;  and  for  once  at  least  the 
OoTemment  of  Brazil  is  not  wanting  in  duty,  and  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  ingratitude." 

"SIMAO'S  HONOR   STILL  BOLLS   ON. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  give  even  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  enthusiasm  that  prerails  everywhere,  and  seems  to  pervade 
our  entire  nation,  and  thrill  through  every  heart  in  the  empire. 
Never  was  there  anything  like  it  before  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
history  ;  and  does  not  this  fact  alone  show  that  there  must  be 
something  intrinsically  noble  and  good  in  man  ?  How  else  could  he 
respond  so  readily  and  heartily  to  nobleness  and  goodness  ?  We 
grow  daily  more  proud  of  human  nature — more  assured  of  the 
greatness  which  must  be  finally  attainable  by  man,  when  we 
read,  and  hear,  and  feel,  and  see  on  every  hand  these  exciting 
wonders  of  the  day. 

"And  the  character  of  the  hero  is  such  as  not  only  to 
command,  but  to  continue  and  preserve  these  influences.    Never  ' 

before  was  there  such  a  rare  combination  of  everything  that  is 
great  and  excellent  in  man,  as  have  been  exhibited  by  this 
negro.     We  speak  not  now  of  attainmerUSf  but  of  capahUUiM  and  | 

dements.  If  such  a  combination  of  traits  had  been  discovered  in 
some  distinguished  nobleman,  or  great  ruler  or  leader  of  men,  it 
would  have  been  traly  wonderful ;  but  in  this  sailor — this  black 
— ^this  man  who,  in  the  eyes  of  an  unjust  world,  is  twice  degrad- 
ed, by  his  servile  position,  and  his  serf-like  color — ^it  is  passing  all 
bounds  of  belief ;  and  we  can  only  regard  it  as  one  of  those  mira- 
cles which  nature,  once  in  the  flight  of  ages  perhaps,  startles 
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mankind  oat  of  its  littleness  and  selfishness  by  nnfblding.  This 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  and  feeling  eyerywhere,  that  there  Is 
something  really  saperhnman — that  is,  above  the  common  measure 
of  human  power — ^in  this  black  sailor.  Erery  characteristic  of  his 
wonderful  mind  seetns  to  be  wrought  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  mas- 
sire  as  his  character  is,  he  is  yet  susceptible  of  extreme  tender- 
ness and  delicacy.  Witness  his  tears  in  the  midst  of  such  terri- 
ble labors — when  mind  and  muscle  were  strained  to  the 
eztremest  tension — to  witness  the  white  flag  that  recognised  his 
services  from  the  ship. 

"  No  one  who  may  be  out  of  Rio  at  this  time  could  have  any 
idea  of  the  measure  and  extent  of  this  far-spreading  enthusiasm. 
There  is  hardly  any  other  topic  now  tolerated,  than  Simao  and 
his  deeds.  His  rewards,  his  virtues,  his  receptions,  his  renown, 
are  subject  of  discourse  from  the  imperial  palace  to  the  fartiiest 
fazenda  of  the  province.  These  subjects  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  journals.  He.  is  lauded  in  prose,  and  his  praises 
are  sung  in  verse,  while  images  of  the  hero  are  multiplied  with 
almost  equal  rapidity. 

''  And  how  does  he  sustain  all  these  honors,  so  rapidly  won — 
so  suddenly  showered  down  upon  him  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  upset 
one  of  ordinary  balance  ? — ^to  ruin  a  common  mind  7-  He  shrinks 
from  it.  He  deprecates  it ;  yet  without  the  least  possible  ap- 
pearance of  servility,  or  sense  of  unworthiness.  His  modesty  is 
the  most  wonderful  thing  about  him.  It  is  one  of  brightest 
stars  in  the  great  constellation  of  his  virtues,  and  sheds  its  lus- 
tre over  all. 

"  We  stop  the  press  to  say  that  Sen.  Cameiro  Le&o  has  soli- 
cited of  Simao  the  privilege  of  having  him  sit  for  his  portrait, 
which  he  wishes  to  send  to  England  as  an  illustration  of  the 
Account  of  the  Shipwreck  that  is  to  be  issued  there.  The 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  also  ordered  a  bust,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  it  in  the  Exchange.  A  large  quantity  of  engrav- 
ings from  the  picture  of  Le4o,  are  to  be  published,  and  sold  for 
the  hero's  benefit.    He  deserves  it  all,  and  the  end  is  not  yet'' 
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(From  the  Diario  of  Nov.  8.) 

The  Imperial  Gk>Yemmeiit  has  resolred  to  present  a  medal  of 
honor  and  distinction  to  the  noble-hearted  Simao.  This  act  of 
the  Goyemment  is  the  highest  enloginm  that  can  be  conferred  ; 
and  in  the  determination  to  render  the  richest  possible  award, 
the  Brazils  h^ve  been,  and  are,  nndivided.  Never  before  was 
there  such  unanimity  in  any  public  act  of  justice.  It  is  truly 
gratifying  to  witness  it.'' 

Having  thus  given  some  idea  of  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  by 
the  above  extracts  from  the  public  papers,  I  pause  a  moment  and 
return  to  oar  home,  which,  but  for  this  brave  man,  would  now  be 
desolate  indeed.  Joyful,  and  proud,  and  grateful  are  we,  now  to 
entertain  him ;  and  if  it  were  with  royal  honors,  there  is  not  a 
single  heart  in  the  Brazils  that  woidd  dilute  it.  Never  were 
the  many  voices  of  fome  so  unanimous — so  at-one  in  their  praises. 
The  subscription  has  ah-eady  reached  nearly  $5,000  and  is  stilL 
going  up.  We  hear  that  it  is  to  be  applied  to  a  life^annuity 
which  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  family. 

Nov.  18. — ^Yesterday  Simao  entered  the  Exchange,  with 
Robert  and  myself  on  either  side,  to  enjoy  the  honor  and  triumph 
of  escorting  him,  and  several  Brazilian  gentlemen  and  nobles, 
also  proud  to  follow  in  his  train.  Aided  by  the  very  full  and 
spirited  report  of  Josd  de  Gavalho,  made  lor  the  ^  Journal  of 
Citizens,"  I  am  able  to  give  you  a  correct  account  of  this  interest- 
ing scene. 

As  Simao  entered  the  house,  his  presence  was  made  known  at 
once,  and  he  became  the  centre  of  attraction.  All  rushed  to 
see  him  ;  and  he  was  completely  wedged  in  by  a  mass  of  admir- 
ing spectators.  Translators  forsook  their  desks,  clerks  their 
pens,  officers  their  offices,  and  all,  their  business ;  and  an  extem- 
poraneous meeting  was  directly  called,  which  adjourned  at  once 
to  the  Commercial  Hall,  overhead. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Board  ;  the  President  of  Commerce  was  chosen  to  preside,  and 
five  vice-presidents  and  two  secretaries  were  chosen.  Simao 
was  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  right  hand  ;  and  as  the  president 
rose,  he  said :  "  Thoagh  we  are  here  at  a  moment's  warning, 
none  can  be  ignorant  of  the  purpose  of  this  meeting ;  if  so, 
they  have  only  to  cast  their  eyes  at  my  right,  wher^  they  will 
become  at  once  enlightened.  We  are  called  here  by' a  burst  of 
spontaneous  gratitude,  to  honor  Joseph  Lewis  Simao." 

Every  one  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  united  in  three  cheer?.  The 
name  of  Simao  proved  to  be  a  perfect  bomb-shell,  which  burst 
with  stunning  effect ;  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  quiet  was 
restored. 

"  I  am  gratified,"  resumed  the  President, ''  to  see  that  yon  are 
all  desirous  of  speaking,  and  that  so  directly  to  the  point ;  but 
unless  this  house  is  very  stroi^ly  built,  you  will  be  the  death  of 
our  hero  ;  for  you  will  bring  it  down  upon  his  head." 

Turning  to  Simao  he  then  said :  *'  This  body  of  strangers  to 
you,  are  proud  to  testify  their  honor  of  your  daring.  We  come 
not  here  by  formal  invitation.  No ;  the  occasion  overleaps  the 
snail-like  pace  of  formality.  None  wait  for  an  invitation  to  do 
homage  to  the  savior  of  their  mothers,  wives  and  children.  This 
is  a  voice  from  the  heart ;  and  these  emotions  shadow  forth  the 
feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  Nation. 

'^  You,  in  the  avocations  of  life,  fbund  yourself  on  board  the 
Pernambucana.  That  noble  ship  was  a  doomed  victim.  In  that 
hour  of  woe  and  terror,  when  there  was  none  to  rescue,  when 
there  appeared  no  power  in  man  ;  and  even  that  of  Ood  seemed 
afar  off,  then  it  was,  noble  Simao,  that  you  came  forward 
and  with  an  undaunted  soul,  dared  all,  to  save  strangers.  How 
few — ^how  very  few  of  the  great  names  of  history  can  compare 
with  yours  I  The  whole  shore  of  Time  is  strewn  with  the 
bodies  of  the  dead — ^the  remains  of  those  who  have  gone  down 
on  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  to  do  business  in  the  great  deep  ; 
yet  we  cannot  find  one  example  of  courage  and  devotion,  so 
pure,  so  bright  as  yours.    If  valor  has  its  reward,  bravery  its 
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recompense,  humanity  its  praise,  merit  its  honor,  and  Tirtne  its 
lore,  what  shall  be  done  for  him  who  has  united  all  in  a  series 
of  acts,  through  unheard  of  struggles  and  dangers  7 

"  Others  toil  long — many  cut  every  step  in  the  ladder  of  fame ; 
and  few,  how  very  few  reach  its  pinnacle,  except  by  long-continued 
endearors  I  But,  if  any  person  has  ever  overcome  these  com- 
mon obstacles,  you  are  the  man.  Standing  alone,  unhonored 
and  unknown,  upon  the  basis  of  a  common  humanity,  at  a  single 
bound  you  have  planted  your  foot  on  the  very  cap-stone  of  fame. 
This  example  of  yours  will  cheer  the  future  soldier  in  battle  ;  it 
will  encourage  the  statesman  in  his  labors  ;  it  will  swell  the 
heart  of  the  noble  sailor,  as  he  guides  his  barque  over  the  stormy 
deep ;  and  it  will  be  a  'polar  star  to  all,  for  it  will  teach  us 
thnmgh  all  time,  that  to  the  strong  heart,  the  great,  and  true, 
and  invincible  power  of  a  virtuous  will,  all  things  are  possible. 
Your  story  shall  be  told  to  our  little  ones  ;  and  your  name  shall 
prove  a  beacon-light  for  millions  yet  to  come. 

"  We  are  happy  to  meet  you,  face  to  face.  We  are  proud  to 
see  you  ia  our  midst  We  are  determined  never  to  let  you  pass 
from  our  minds.  Your  bust  will  shortly  grace  this  building. 
Your  engraving  is  already  in  our  drawing-rooms  ;  but  better 
than  all  these,  your  noble  acts  are  graven  upon  our  hearts. 

«  We  regret  that  your  stay  is  so  short,  but  you  go  to  the 
dearest  objects  of  your  affections  ;  you  carry  home  your  honors 
to  the  arms  of  your  family ;  and  with  them  are  bound  up  our 
heart-felt  gratit  ide,  the  nation's  admiration^  and  the  world's  res- 
pect :  and  may  the  choicest  blessings  of  Providence  rest  on  you 
and  yours.'* 

The  President  closed  amid  an  uproar  of  applause. 

Simao  rose ;  but  the  deafening  noise  again  attained  to  such  a 
height  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  heard 

He  said :  "  Mr.  President,  surprised  as  I  am,  and  have  been 
for  the  last  hour,  I  can  scarcely  realize  my  situation.  I  am  more 
at  a  loss  what  to  say,  than  I  was  how  to  ad  on  board  of  that 
unfortunate  steamer.    Let  my  tears  testify  what  my  feelings  are. 
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It  is  impossible  for  me  to  thank  70a  in  a  saitable  manner,  for 
what  70a  have  said — of  m7  dat7.  In  regard  to  it  I  can  only 
sa7,  that  in  the  Toice  of  the  hissing  gale  I  heard  the  cry  of  my 
sisters  and  m7  brothers — a  hnman  cry  for  help  I  I  am  a  hns- 
band  and  a  father  ;  and  did  not  the  call  of  m7  own  beloved  ones 
speak  in  the  y(Hce  of  others  f  Tes,  it  was  the  cr7  of  hnman 
nature  ;  and  monstrous  should  I  have  been,  if  m7  heart — ^if  m7 
life — ^had  not  been  read7  to  answer  it.  {Loud  ofplause.)  I 
made  the  attempt  to  gain  the  shore  ;  (}od  sustained  me.  I  then 
assisted  others  till  m7  strength  failed  ;  but  the  least  of  all  these 
honors,  much  more  rewards,  never  entered  m7  head.  So  strongl7 
did  I  feel  it  m7  dtUy^  that  I  refused  to  take  the  money  which  all 
the  saved  urged  me  to  accept.  I  felt  rich  for  their  thanks.  Now 
I  am  too  full  to  attempt  to  Ba7  what  I  feel,  toward  all  here  and 
in  other  places,  for  what  the7  have  done.  I  desire  to  retire  to 
the  bosom  of  m7  famil7,  to  shed  m7  tears  of  gratitude  with 
them." 

He  sat  down  amid  long  and  continued  cheers. 

The  president  of  the  meeting  then  said,  that  as  this  was  a 
gathering  of  the  people,  every  one  could  speak  his  mind. 
Whereupon  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Board  dt  Commerce 
arose,  and  said  that  he  felt  himself  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
hero  of  the  meeting.  He  thought  this  a  time  for  adion  and  not 
words  ;  for  the  heart  was  so  full  of  emotion  as  to  be  lost  to  elo- 
quence ;  and  as  he  saw  a  friend  of  his  just  enter,  he  thought  he 
was  a  bearer  of  the  people's  tuts. 

All  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  door,  and  on  beholding  one 
of  the  principal  jewellers  of  the  cit7,  the  house  was  in  a  roar 
Ho  was  the  bearer  of  the  jewels  for  Simao. 

Walking  forward,  nntil  he  came  directly  oppodte  the  hero,  he 
said,  "Lewis  Joseph  Sunao,  I  am  proud  of  being  delegated  to 
present  70U  with  these  marks  of  respect  and  esteem.  The7  have 
been  nobl7  earned,  and  richl7  merited  ;  but  it  is  still  pleasanter 
to  know  that  these  jewels  will  be  more  honored  b7  the  owner, 
than  the  owner  by  them.    This  ring  will  represent  your  fame  ; 
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it  has  no  end  ;  this  watch  yonr  hnmanity,  for  it  will  open  at  the 
gentlest  touch  ;  and  this  medal  jour  ralor,  for  it  is  doubly  cased 
with  pure  gold.  They  are  mementoes,  of  what  your  countrymen 
think  of  youy  and  will  be  handed  down  to  your  ofi&pring,  as  tes- 
timonies of  a  nation's  esteem." 

This  speech  was  receiyed  irith  shouts  of  delight. 

Simao  then  said  :  "  There  are  times  when  tears  will  not  flow — 
when  the  tongue  cleayes  to  the  mouth,  and  refuses  to  do  its 
office.  This  is  one  of  them.  Receire  my  heart's  thanks.  I  can 
forget  this  hour  only  with  my  litfe." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  profound  sensation  produced  by 
these  few  and  simple  words,  and  it  was  well  said  by  a  Brazilian 
Editor,  who,  after  a  little  period  of  ezpressiye  silence  followed 
him,  that  "  Simao,  who  has  so  many  noble  traits,  is  still  noblest 
in  his  modesty." 

Ai  nearly  this  time,  a  triffing  incident  occurred,  which,  how- 
eyer  it  might  haye  been  intended  by  the  moyer,  had  really  the 
eifect  to  deepen  the  common  interest  of  the  hour,  and  call  forth 
eyen  a  stronger  expression  of  it. 

Soon  after  entering  the  house,  Bobert  had  pointed  out  to  me 
a  gentleman  standing  at  a  little  distance  with  whom  he  was 
acquiJnted,  whispering  at  the  same  time,  ''  That  is  Mr.  Scarlton, 
of  New  Orleans." 

I  thought  to  myself  that,  gentleman  as  he  called  himself,  he 
might  yet  be  an  agent  or  eimissary  of  Slicer,  and  whispered  my 
fears  to  Robert.  But  he  only  pointed  to  the  gathering  multi- 
tude, saying,  *'  We  are  too  strong  for  him  now,  see  the  whole 
house,  all  han^ng  with  breathless  interest  on  the  story  of  this 
most  remarkable  hero,  waiting  only  for  a  word — a  look  of  recogni- 
tion from  him,  to  proclaim,  with  one  united  yoice,  their  loyalty 
to  his  true  manhood.    Be  assured  we  haye  nothing  to  fear." 

But  it  seemed  as  if  the  eyil  genius  of  Mr.  Scarlton  had  urged 
him  on  to  unnecessary  exposure  of  his  national  disgrace,  espe- 
cially in  this  matter  of  Simao.  Just  after  the  presentation  of 
the  medal,  he  had,  with  much  difficulty,  elbowed  his  way  throi^h 

85* 
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the  crowd.  What  he  was  going  to  do,  we  could  not  surmise.  I 
really  began  to  he  alarmed,  for  I  had  seen  so  much  of  eyil  magic 
in  the  power  of  the  slareholders,  that  I  almost  thought  he  was 
going  to  spirit  the  hero  away  from  our  midst.  But  he  had 
no  such  intention.  He  was,  after  his  own  sort,  simply  covetous 
of  the  honors  of  Uie  day,  and  anziov  to  come  in  for  his  share 
of  the  celebrity. 

Having  proceeded  to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  he  addressed  a 
Brazilian  gentleman  who  stood  near  by,  in  these  remarkable 
words  :  **  I  know  that  fellow,  well ;"  pointing  to  Simao,  "  He 
was  raised  up  the  riyer,  just  aboye  New  Orleans." 

*'  Is  it  possible  7"  exclaimed  the  Brazilian,  regarding  him  who 
spoke  thus  of  the  popular  idol,  almost  with  horror.  "  We  have 
believed  him  a  native  of  one  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.'' 

"  Truth,  upon  my  honor,"  responded  the  American  ;  "  and 
seeing  what  a  shiner  he's  turned  up  here,  I'm  happy  to  say  he 
always  bore  the  name  of  being  one  of  the  likeliest  niggers  known. 
The  only  thing  against  him  is,  that  he  ran  away,  and  stole  a  lot 
of  other  niggers,  at  the  same  time." 

Think  of  the  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  this  inteUigence — 
though  not  against  Simao,  as,  by  the  close,  it  was  easy  to  see 
had  been  intended.  The  whole  house  seemed  to  collapse,  with  a 
kind  of  unspeakable  horror.  But  this  did  not  last  long  ;  for  the 
Brazilian  came  directly  to  Robert,  whom  he  knew,  to  learn  the 
truth,  when  he  was  informed,  that^  in  all  respects,  save  one,  the 
story  was  true.  He  had  been  carried  from  St.  Vincent  when 
quite  a  lad,  and  afterward  lived  in  Louisiana,  as  a  slave. 

*'  And  as  to  the  negroes  that  he  stole,"  added  Robert,  after 
this  intelligence  had  been  communicated  to  the  house,  "they 
were  his  wife,  his  child,  his  wife's  children,  and  his  sister.  But 
if  you  would  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  this,  let  him  hold  up  his 
branded  hand." 

The  ominous  words  gained  breath  and  sound.  A  loud  cry  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  indignation  ran  through  the  house,  with 
loud  shouts  and  che^  at  intervals,  especially  when  his  particu- 
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lar  acts  of  theft  were  announced.  And  then  cries  of :  "  Let  us 
see  it,"  "  hold  up  the  branded  hand ;"  were  heard  in  every 
direction. 

Promptly  with  the  call,  that  dark  hand  was  lifted,  and  held 
up  in  view  of  all ;  while  those  who  could  not  see  the  lettering 
distinctly,  called  for  a  reading  and  interpretation.  This  fell  to 
Robert,  who  pertinently  added :  "  And  this  hand,  gentlemen, 
bearing  as  it  does  the  felon's  mark,  is  the  hand  that  saved  onr 
wives  and  children.  I  have  long  known  it  as  the  hand  of  a  true 
— ^an  honorable  man.  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  he  has  done  ; 
for  I  expected  something  like  this  of  him." 

Thunderous  applauses  shook  the  house  f  and  I  looked  up  to 
see  that  hand,  and  to  think,  while  my  cheeks  burned  with  a 
sense  of  my  own  utter  folly,  that  my  Young  Queen  of  the  West, 
to  whom  I  had  come  as  the  Nursing  Mother  of  Freedom,  had 
sanctioned  that — had  willed  and  ordered  it — and  in  it,  iniinite 
and  incredible  wrong.  Amid  all  the  cheering,  I  bowed  myself 
down  and  wept,  to  think  how  worse  than  idle  had  been  my 
dream,  and  how  pitiful,  how  despicable,  was  the  reverse  of  wak- 
ing. 

Nor  did  I  forget  that  these  very  Brazilians,  however  keenly 
they  felt  the  wrong  to  their  hero,  were  themselves  slaveholders 
— buyers  and   sellers  of  men. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  tolerable  idea  of  the  tumult  that 
ensued.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Chairman  called  for  order. 
The  whole  populace  swayed,  and  swelled,  and  heaved  under  this 
revolting  sense  of  wrong.  Hisses,  groans  and  shouts  of  defiance 
were  blent  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  Brazilian  Escort  drew 
Simao  away  by  a  private  door,  while  Eobert  and  myself  staid  to 
witness  the  conclusion  of  the  matter. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Imperial  Cortege  happened  to  pass  near 
the  house,  and  the  Emperor  having  heard  the  cause  of  the  up- 
roar, resolved  to  enter,  unannounced.  But  he  was  quickly  recog- 
nized, and  with  considerable  difficulty,  a  passage  was  opened  for 
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him  to  the  platform,  which  he  momited,  amid  load  and  long-con- 
tlDued  cheering. 

HfTing  expressed  a  wish  to  speak,  the  house  signified  its  res- 
pectful attention,  by  instant  and  perfect  sflence.  He  thea 
called  for  the  American  gentleman,  when  Bobert  immediately 
came  forward,  sainted  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  pomted  to  Mr. 
Scarlton,  who  now  appeared  anxionJB  to  beat  a  retreat.  Bat  he 
was  (Mged  to  come  forward.  And  he  certainly  did  not  repre- 
sent the  Peculiar  Institation  either  ably,  or  honorably.  Casting 
roond  hfanself  a  look  almost  of  despair,  as  if  seeking  for  some 
cranny  into  which  he  might  creep,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
Emperor,  who  receiyed  him  with  gceat  courtesy. 

There  were  but  few  words  passed.  The  peculiar  claims  of  the 
American  Laws  upon  Simao  and  his  family,  were  briefly  set 
forth,  the  same  being  confirmed  by  Robert. 

There  was  a  momentary  silence ;  and  then  the  Emperor  said, 
addressmg  Mr.  Scarlton  :  **  Tell  your  people  at  home,  that  Don 
Pedro  n.  will  become  a  hostage  for  the  secarity  of  the  noble 
and  honored  Simao.  To  promote,  by  every  lawful  and  honor- 
able means,  the  health  and  happiness  of  him  and  his,  will  be  now 
the  care  of  the  Nation.  If  there  are  any  claims  against  him, 
let  them  be  laid  before  the  Imperial  Goyernment.  We  shall  in- 
struct our  Secretary  of  State,  and  open  a  correspondence  to  that 
effect.  The  heart  of  Brazil,  the  wealth  of  Bra^l,  open  at  his 
command,  and  shall  be  sufficient  for  his  needs." 

Amidst  loud  and  prolonged  cheering,  the  imperial  train  moyed 
out ;  and  when  I  looked  for  Mr.  Scarlton,  he  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen. 

To-morrow  Simao  is  to  visit  the  Emperor,  and  by  inyita- 
tion  our  whole  family  party  attend  him.  Zindie  and  her 
children  have  been  sent  for  to  witness  the  celebration  of  our 
approaching  nuptials,  after  which  they  are  to  remain  our  guests 
for  a  few  weeks.  Madame  is  full  of  business  ;  but  she  delicately 
keeps  the  grand  bustle  of  preparation  as  much  out  of  our  way  as 
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possible.  Being  inrested  with  snpreme  power  in  all  these  mat- 
ters, she  is  content  to  exercise  it  for  our  behoof,  in  her  own  way, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  best  pleases  ns.  > 

Filled  to  overflowing  with  grateful  and  happy  thoughts,  I  now 
bid  you  adieu ; 

Shahkah. 
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SDCAO  VISITS  THK   EMPEROR. 

Rhahmah  ftfll  punning  bis  great  Object— Approaching  Nnptlala— Edigloiu  form  of  Pre- 
paratlon—Oomparlaon  between  Mahometaoa  and  Christlaas— Shahmah^  Tbeoiy  of  a 
Central  and  UniTersal  Relif^ns  Prlndple^Red  Cape  and  White  Cape — ^Pore  Religion 
corresponds  nith  Tme  Freedom — Palaca  of  the  Bmperor—Slmao^s  Reception — Em- 
peror's Speedi—Slmao^s  Reply^-The  Empress— Substantial  Compliment— The  Ring — 
The  Watch— The  Medal— Pertinent  Quotation. 

Globu,  Not.  18i 

Brother  Hassan  : 

I  haye  been  talking  with  Robert  to-day  of  the  compara- 
tiye  'degree  of  freedom  in  the  Northern  United  States  ;  for  a 
perfect  freedom — a  tme  sonl-Iibertj — ^is  the  goal  toward  which 
I  still  direct  my  highest  hopes,  my  aspirations,  and  my  prayers. 
Theodosia,  I  am  happy  to  say,  enters  into  all  this,  as  into  my 
other  peculiar  relations  of  life,  with  an  indiyidnality  that  be- 
comes one  with  it.  Alluring  as  these  beautiful  and  quiet  shades 
may  be,  I  know,  and  she  knows,  that  we  are  called  away.  We 
haye  this  great  human  problem  to  soiye  ;  and  we  must  go  where 
the  conflict  waxes  strong,  in  order  to  find  the  solution. 

But  with  this  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  this  care  for  the 
unfolding  of  a  great  principle,  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  our  own 
priyate  responsibility,  or  the  daily  facts  that  inyest,  and  duties 
that  belong  to  it.  We  are  seeking  for  the  true  laws  of  health 
and  life  ;  and  when  found,  we  are  determined  in  all  things  to  ob- 
serre  and  maintain  them.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned,  and 
still  more  to  be  recognized  and  established,  as  we  find  out  more 
and  more,  with  the  study  and  experience  of  eyery  day ;  but. 
Btriying  earnestly  for  good,  we  shall  not  labor  in  yain. 
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The  imperial  family  will  honor  oar  nuptials  with  their  pres- 
ence ;  and  also  several  of  the  most  distingaished  men  of  the 
empire,  nobles  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  who  are 
among  our  immediate  neighbors  at  Gloria,  are  invited,  with  their 
families.  We  should  have  been  better  pleased  with  quiet  and 
seclusion;  but  this  ceremony  is  due  to  our  illustrious  guest;  and 
nothing  less  than  this  would  be  accepted  as  worthy  of  him. 

Tou  will  not  be  shocked,  my  brother,  when  I  tell  you  that, 
by  a  slight  ceremony,  and  without  the  least  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple, I  have  qualified  myself  for  a  Catholic  solemnization  of  our 
marriage.  To  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  his  gospel  I  have  long 
since  given  my  unquestioning  assent,  as  the  truest  example  and 
law  of  life  ever  set  forth  among  mankind.  But,  judging  from  the 
effect  of  the  doctrines  on  the  life  of  those  who  profess  them,  I  do 
not  perceive  any  place  or  position  among  the  outside  formalism 
of  Christianity  which  I  could  rightfully  accept ;  neither  am  I,  as 
yet,  prepared  to  renouace  Mahomet,  or  the  worship  which  he 
enjoins.  I  have  surely  seen  greater  sincerity  and  consistency 
among  his  followers  than  I  have  yet  found  with  those  who,  as  I 
willingly  and  must,  in  fs^i,  admit,  have  the  truer  Theory  and 
the  purer  Gk)spel.  I  except  from  this  only  the  few  noble  in- 
stances whose  faith  is  to  be  classed  with  the  great  cardinal 
principles  of  all  religion,  and  who  would  be  good  and  true  in  any 
profession  ;  because  only  great  and  godlike  views  of  human  life, 
accountability,  and  destiny,  could  be  accepted  by  them.  How- 
ever, I  admit  that  my  range  of  observation  has  been  limited, 
and  thus  I  stand  always  ready  to  accept  and  embrace  the  higher 
tnith.  And  is  not  this  the  normal  position  of  a  being  who  is  in 
himself  progressive,  and  must,  therefore,  in  the  order  of  growth, 
find  that  the  bonds  that  are  large  enough  for  to^iay  will,  in  some 
other  future  day,  confine  and  cramp  him  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  grand  mistake  of  all  circumscribed  religions  is  just  this — that 
they  do  nci  leave  or  admit  of  room  to  grow. 

Ab  I  become  persuaded  of  this,  I  find  myself  more  and  more 
retreating  toward  the  centra— away  from  all  outside  formalisnL 
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There,  only,  am  I  refreshed  and  strengthened  bj  a  tme  and  spirit* 
nal  life  and  worship.  There,  in  the  clear  light  of  that  interior 
heaven,  the  Wahabites  and  Abadeah*  never  intrude  themselres, 
and  the  distinction  between  Ked  Cape  and  White  Caps  is  un- 
known, for  the  generous  spirit  of  a  true  faith  in  God  and  Man, 
absorbs  and  annihilates  all  sectarian  engrossment.  How 
different  is  this  from  the  common  outside  world,  where  only  bj 
external  signs^  is  the  religion,  itself,  represented  and  recognized  ; 
and  in  nuiny  cases,  I  fear  to  ask  what  would  be  left,  on  remoYing 
these,  would  be  a  closer  question  than  it  could  bear. 

Tes,  I  know  that  the  common  mind  must,  at  length,  be  drawn 
toward  this  central  truth,  and  thus,  finally,  be  so  far  prepared 
and  illuminated,  as  to  'perceive  and  accept  it,  until  inspired  by 
the  finer  essences,  a  religion  of  Omnipotent  Paternity,  and  Pure 
Humanity  will  be  established ;  and  thus  the  inbeaming  light  of 
the  Few,  will  become  the  outshining  glory  of  the  whole  world. 

And  this  sublimated  state  of  the  religious  affections  in  the 
individual  will  correspond  with  that  more  exterior  condition  of 
social  life,  which  we  have  termed  a  soul-liberty,  and  will  be 
developed  along  with  it ;  for  from  this  it  is  inseparable,  as  a 
present  insjHration,  and  a  future  reward. 

But  I  must  now  speak  of  the  imperial  reception,  which  took 
place  at  the  appointed  time,  and  went  off  happily,  as  all  Simao's 
triumphs  have  done. 

The  palace  of  St.  Ghristovao,  which  is  the  fovorite  residence 
of  the  imperial  ftimily,  is  a  heavy  and  somewhat  imposing,  but 
not  a  well-built  pile.  Its  architecture  is  in  the  old  Portuguese 
style,  combining  more  of  strength  and  durability,  than  of  beauty 
and  taste.  The  interior  is  well  adapted  to  that  peculiar  mode  of 
life,  the  coolness  and  ease,  to  which  all  warm  countries  invite. 
The  rooms  are  large,  high,  airy  and  well-lighted  ;  and  the 
entrance  hall  is  adorned  with  fine  old  paintings  from  the  best 

•  The  WahftbltM  or  Sed  Gaps,  and  fhe  Aadeah  or  White  Gape,  w«  two  Mabomotan 
■ects  of  GlutdamM,  that  mADifeit  an  onosaal  dagree  of  bittameii  and  malig&Uy  toward 
oaoh  other. 
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classic  schools.  Leading  from  this  is  the  reception  hall,  which 
is  Tcry  large,  and  highly  adorned.  A  heavy  and  rich  drapery  of 
falling  cartains  conceals  Majesty  from  view,  till  the  moment 
of  introdaction,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  and  you  behold  the  noble 
and  manly  form  of  Don  Pedro  II. 

Simao  was  condacted  to  the  palace  by  Irmao  ;  we  also  with 
all  oar  household  attended  him,  making  np  quite  an  imposing 
train.  When  the  curtain  was  drawn  back,  and  Sunao  saw,  in 
dose  proximity,  the  stalwart  form  of  the  Emperor,  he  "adyance^ 
in  a  modest  manner,  and  dropping  on  one  knee,  he  bestowed  the 
nsnal  kiss  on  his  Majesty's  proffered  hand. 

The  Emperor  was  much  pleased  with  his  fine  appearance,  and 
more  so  with  his  modesty  and  simplidty.  He  conyersed  with 
him  freely  of  the  ship-wreck,  his  famUy,  his  sudden  notority  and 
other  snbjects. 

"Welcome  most  noble  and  intrepid  Simao,''  were  the  first 
words  his  Majesty  uttered.  "  Truly  has  it  been  said  that  Virtue 
is  of  no  coloH.  Tou  have  earned  a  wreath  of  glory  ;  you  merit 
a  garland  of  honor  ;  yon  have  won,  and  shall  receiye,  a  crown  of 
remembrance  1" 

He  then  asked  him  how  he  contriyed  to  save  so  many  lives. 
Simao  said  that  he  swam  a  shore  with  a  rope,  by  which  the  pas- 
sengers afterward^  came  to  the  land. 

"But,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  did  you  not  rescue  thirteen  per- 
sons from  death  V 

"  I  gave  them  all  the  help  I  could,"  said  this  truly  modest 
hero. 

"  I  know  not  which  to  admire,  or  honor  most,"  returned  his 
Majesty,  "  your  humanity,  bravery,  heroism,  or  modesty  and  sim- 
plicty  ;  but  they  are  doubly  honorable,  and  gain  a  fourfold 
grace  by  being  united." 

The  Empress  was  soon  after  announced,  when  the  hero  was 
presented  to  her,  also  ;  and  she  too  was  very  much  pleased  with 
the  rare  coinbinatiiHi  of  virtues  exhibited  in  the  character  of  this 
truly  remarkable  man.    But  witii  that  sagacity  and  generosity 
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which  BO  often  distiDgaish  females,  she  refrained  from  entering 
into  much  conversation  with  Simao ;  for  she  saw  how  he  was 
oppressed  bj  all  his  honors,  and  that  he  needed  repose.  She 
perceiyed  that  the  occasion  which  had  called  the  noble  sailor 
into  the  presence  of  Majesty,  and  the  popnlar  attentions 
which  were  being  showered  down,  were  too  mnch  for  him  m  his 
then  unhinged  and  weakened  state  ;  and  she  generously  refrained 
from  drawing  him  out,  as  she  might,  otherwise,  have  done. 

Before  he  departed  the  Emperor  gave  him  one  more  tangible 
recognition  of  his  magnanimity  and  generosity,  by  informing 
him  that  the  highest  acknowledgments  of  the  goTemment  shonld 
be  bestowed  on  him.  He  finished  by  presenting  him  with  his 
purse,  containing  $220,  the  same  amount  he  had  subscribed  at 
the  Exchange.  Then  after  receiving  the  strongest  assurances 
from  their  Majesties,  of  their  regard,  honor,  and  future  care,  he 
bowed  himself  from  their  presence,  as  did  we  all. 

This  enthusiasm  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon  ; 
and  though  I  think  it  argues  well  for  humanity,  and  especially 
for  the  ultimate  recognition  of  the  negro  race  as  one  of  the 
essential  families  of  the  earth  ;  yet  Robert  says  it  would  not, 
and  could  not  have  been  so  in  the  United  States.  Here, 
although  I  have  read  somewhere  in  an  American  book,  that  the 
bonds  of  slavery  are  very  hard  and  harsh — the  spirit  of  the 
system  seems  not  to  have  had  such  a  pernicious  and  terrible  re- 
action on  the  masters,  as  there  ;  and  hence,  with  a  lower  degree 
of  prejudice  against  color,  they  have  a  truer  sense  of  justice. 
An  American  slaveholder  could  not  enter  into  this  feeling, 
because  it  would  give  the  lie  to  all  that  he  admits  and  recognizes 
of  Law  and  Gospel ;  and  thus  it  would  be  self-condemnation  to 
do  so.  He  finds  it  much  easier  to  set  his  hard  face  against  the 
truth — to  clutch  with  the  hard  hand,  that  holds  the  bribe, 
and  close  his  hard  heart  and  obtuse  reason,  alike,  against  the 
claims  of  mercy  and  justice.  But  will  he  always  do  this?  1 
believe  not. 

But  I  must  describe  for  you  the  rich  gifts  that  have  been  pre- 
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sented  to  Simao.  On  the  seal  of  the  'ring  is  engrayed  a  raging 
ocean,  with  the  word  "  safe ''  at  the  top  of  the  waves.  This,  yoa 
will  remember,  is  what  he  shouted,  when  thrown  high  at  the  top 
of  the  mountain-sea,  that  came  so  near  ingulfing  him. 

On  the  inside  of  the  watch-case  is  inscribed :  "  Presented  to 
the  Life-SaTer,  Slmao,  by  the  People  of  Brazil." 

On  the  medal  is  a  figure  of  the  Pemumbucana,  with  a  person 
leaping  from  her  bows.  The  obyerse  is  adorned  with  two  united 
hearts. 

I  cannot  close  this  subject  by  anything  more  appropriate  than 
the  beautiful  words  of  Byron,  who,  if  he  had  bad  our  own  hero 
in  Tiew,  coold  not  have  written  for  him  more  truly  : 

**  And  his  are  deeds  that  shaU  not  pass  away, 
A  name  that  must  not  wither,  though  the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay, 
The  enslavers  and  the  ensUved,  their  death  and  birth ; 
The  high,  the  mountain  majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shaU,  surviyor  of  its  woe. 
And  from  its  immortality  look  forth 
In  the  sun^s  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow, 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below." 

I  leave  you  abruptly.    Bobert,  Theodosia  and  Jeannette  have 
come  to  take  me  away ;  and  though  there  are  many  things 
would  like  to  say,  I  cannot  choose  but  go  with  them. 

Accept  our  united  sala&n  for  thee  and  Touley.  Could  we  but 
bring  you  here  I 

Adieu ; 

Shahmah. 


LETTER   XLVni. 

SDCAO  GIVES   AWAT  THE   BRIDE. 

Oloeu,  Dee.  T. 

Bbotheb  Hassan  : 

At  this  time,  when  there  is  so  mnch  to  look  forward  to,  still 
I  delight  in  retrospection.  From  this  stand-point  I  can  see  how 
manifestly  I  have  been  led.  And  shall  I  not,  with  that  dearer, 
diylner  life  wedded  indissolnUj  to  mine,  still  be  guided — and 
into  jet  higher  paths  of  Beanty  and  Use  f 

I  am  interrupted  by  an  a^riyal 

Deomber  7. — ^Zindie  and  her  children  have  come;  and  now  we 
can  see  the  real  nobleness  of  that  remarkable  woman  ;  so  that, 
without  any  mental  reservations,  I  return  to  the  first  opinion  I 
formed  of  her,  as  the  illustrious  Senhora  Iphigenia.  She  is  so 
mnch  affected  by  the  late  events,  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  speak 
of  them  without  tears.  Though  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
attentions  they  all  receive,  she  accepts  her  honors  meekly,  and 
wears  them  gracefully,  as  a  true  woman  should. 

Dear  Theodosia  has  now  loves  and  cares  enough  to  fill  her  over- 
flowing heart  with  the  purest  happiness.  But  the  active,  and  every 
day  more  lovely  and  attractive  Jeannette,  affectionately  divides 
all  her  labors.  In  this  genial  and  happy  atmosphere,  the  gem  we 
have  brought  begins  more  truly  to  show  its  worth.  Robert  and 
she  have  evidently  fallen  into  a  great  friendship  for  each  other  ; 
and  if  they  should  sometime  discover  an  absolute  unity  between 
themselves,  I  should  not  be  surprised.  We  look  on — ^Theodosia 
and  I — feeling,  as  she  said  the  other  day,  quite  like  old  people, 
after  all  this  terrible  and  prematuring  experience — we  look  on 

006 
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and  keep  sflence ;  and  if  the  love-flame  is  lighted,  we  Aall  all 
rejoice  together. 

Madame  and  the  Abbess  have  also  shown  a  great  liking  for 
each  other;  and,  both  together,  they  have  many  a  good-natnred 
doctrinal  tilt  with  the  Padrd,  whom  they  consider  quite  heterodox. 
I  must  not  forget  the  little  girls,  whose  beanty  and  sweetness 
make  the  most  pleasing  impressions  upon  all  who  see  them.  We 
are  a  happy  family.  Oor  hearts  are  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  all 
these  blessings,  which  is  often  too  strong,  and  too  profound,  for 
present  happiness.  At  times,  we  experience  a  feeling  of  joy 
almost  agonizing — so  closely,  in  this  yaried  life,  are  pleasure  and 
pain  bound  together. 

December  12. — ^Last  Thursday  eyening,  with  the  excellent 
Jeannette  and  Robert  in  attendance,  and  all  our  happy,  grate- 
ful home-party,  we  went  to  the  church  near  by,  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed.  Theodosia  was  in  no  wise  distin- 
guished from  her  bridesmaid  than  by  her  superior  beauty.  All 
the  young  ladies — here  I  include  Minna  and  Brenda — ^wore 
simple  white  muslin  robes,  without  a  single  gem  on  hand  or 
bosom,  or  eyen  so  much  as  a  pearl  among  their  dark  hai^.  The 
bride  and  bridesmaid  had  long  blonde  yeils,  soft  and  fair  as 
mist,  reaching  to  the  feet.  Nothing  could  be  loyelier,  or  better 
adapted  to  the  pure,  spiritual  beauty  of  Theodosia,  than  this 
most  exquisite  attire. 

It  was  intended  that  the  marriage  service  should  be  strictly 
private ;  but  soon  after  we  entered  there  was  a  little  stir  at 
the  church  door ;  and  Robert  was  called  for.  He  whispered 
me  that  their  Imperial  Majesties  had  come,  and  requested 
permission  to  enter,  b^ging  also,  as  the  highest  act  of  grace 
to  themselves,  that  no  special  notice  should  be  taken  of  their 
entrance.  This  being  referred  to  Theodosia,  with  her  approba- 
tion the  royal  guests  were  admitted,  and  conducted  to  their  re- 
spective places. 

It  was  then  suggested  that  the  Emperor  should  attend  to  the 
ceremony  of  giving  away  the  bride ;  but,  instead  of  acting  in 
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hk  own  person,  he  placed  the  hand  of  Theodoela  in  that  of  onr 
common  benefactor  ;  saying  at  the  same  time,  in  his  most  gra- 
dons  manner — ^which  is  pleasing  becaose  devoid  of  all  display 
of  patronage :  "  To  yon,  most  noble  Simao,  truly  beloi^  the 
honor." 

Deeply  interested  as  I  was  in  the  more  interior  spirit  of  the 
scene,  I  conld  not  be  insensible  to  the  true  grace,  and  rare 
beaaty  of  manner,  with  which  Simao  conducted  himself  on  this 
trying  and  unexpected  occasion. 

Standing  erect,  with  a  look  of  modest  self-possession,  he  took 
the  hand,  pressing  it  reverently  to  his  lips,  and  to  his  heart. 
Then,  with  a  look  more  eloquent  than  words,  he  placed  it  in 
my  own,  tenderly  giving  that  hand  which  I  -hope  still  to  clasp  in 
all  this  journey  of  life. 

There  was  a  devout  silence  for  a  little  while  ;  for  the  action, 
though  informal,  had  been  so  impressive  and  truly  dramatic  in 
its  power,  that  it  touched  every  heart  as  an  essential  and  sacred 
part  of  the  ceremony  itself. 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  bridal  train  returned  to  the  house, 
which  was  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  our  many  guests, 
and  the  throngs  of  minor  acquaintances,  who  came  and  went. 

Everything  passed  off  well ;  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  that, 
among  the  brilliant  young  ladies,  the  good  Bobert  was  still  so 
much  enthralled  by  our  excellent  Jeannette.  Zindie,  without  the 
least  pretence,  appeared  delicate  and  womanly;  and  she  made  a 
very  favorable  impression,  not  only  on  the  Imperial  Family,  but 
on  other  distinguished  and  discriminating  persons. 

The  Imperial  Pair,  with  their  train,  retired  early ;  and  on 
bidding  good  night  to  the  bride,  instead  of  giving  her  their  hands 
to  kiss,  they  kissed  her  very  affectionately.  Simao,  also,  who 
was  in  the  same  group,  modestly  kissed  her  cheek  as  he  offered 
his  congratulations.  She  drew  his  bending  head  a  moment 
close  to  hers,  whispering,  but  still  audibly  to  us  who  were  near  : 
"  0  Simao  I  it  was  you  who  gave  my  Shahmah  back  to  me 
alive  ;  and  now  it  is  so  beautiful  to  think  that  you  have  g^ven 
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me  to  him.  We  will  thank  70a  with  the  joy  of  our  whole 
lives." 

He  was  inexpressibly  affected :  and  there  were  tears  on  the 
cheeks  of  many  who  heard. 

What  shall  I  say  more  ?  Consecrated'  anew  by  this  holy 
anion,  I  am  doubly  armed.  Believing  that  there  is  somewhere 
a  true  Soul-Liberty,  I  shall  still  prosecate  my  search  ;  and  with 
Theodosia  by  my  side  to  cheer  and  inspire  me,  I  shaU  press  .for- 
ward, with  renewed  earnestness,  toward  that  consummation  of  a 
true  and  perfect  humanity  which  inferior  nature  everywhere  de- 
clares to  be  possible,  and  the  profoundest  sentiment  of  the  age 

proclaims  to  be  close  at  hand. 

Thine; 

Shahhah. 


THE      E  K  D 


Just  P\i\AiftbLed. 
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